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PREFACE 


oa 


Latin and the Romans, Book Two has the same main objectives as 
Book One; namely, to provide for the student’s growth in power to 
interpret the Latin language and to guide him in securing such per- 
manent values as will assist him in the mastery of other school subjects 
and will clarify and enrich his intellectual and practical experiences. 
The following five aims, stated in the Preface to Book One, are essential : 


Firsi, to continue to teach in a functional way inflections, prin- 
ciples of grammar, and vocabulary. To the inflections, grammar, 
and vocabulary already acquired must be added those requisite for 
reading the more difficult material of the second year in the study of 
Latin. 


Second, to show further contributions made by the Latin language 
and literature to the English that we speak, write, and read; and 
to enable the student to apply more readily and sensibly his knowledge 
of Latin to the mastery of his mother tongue. 


Third, to give in the various lessons such additional information 
concerning Roman civilization as is appropriate to the Latin reading 
chosen for the year. 


Fourth, to stimulate increasingly the interest of students in reading 
Latin for the sake of understanding and enjoying the story that is 
told and the thoughts that are presented. 


Fifth, to lead the student to apply with greater power and facility 
his knowledge of facts relating to Roman civilization to the interpreta- 
tion and critical appraisal of modern customs and institutions. 


The plan of Book Two is the same as that of Book One. Each lesson — 
usually contains a required reading selection with explanatory notes, 
grammar notes, exercises, and word studies, a section presenting 
Roman background, and a supplementary story in Latin. The lessons 
are grouped into units. Teachers, therefore, may use the same 
method of procedure that they used in teaching Book One. Less atten- 
tion, however, has been given to Latin composition in the lessons 
of Boob Two. For teachers who want more there has been included 
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in the Appendix a series of exercises that teachers and pupils may 
find useful in drilling on the new principles of syntax presented in 
this book. 

Unit I provides a review of vocabulary, inflections, and gram- 
matical principles learned in the first year. Almost all the new in- 
flections and grammar study appropriate to the second year are 
presented in Units II, III, and IV. 

The reading in Unir I tells the story of the wanderings and ad- 
ventures of Aeneas as they are recounted by Vergil in his Aeneid. 
The reading in Latin and English in Units II, III, and IV reviews 
the course of Roman history, and the development of political and 
social institutions from the founding of the city to the consulship of 
Julius Caesar. It supplies the background for appreciating the signifi- 
cance of Caesar’s career and for understanding the Gallic campaigns, 
the story of which constitutes the most detailed and significant 
account that we have of Rome’s foreign policy in operation. It 
also furnishes material for evaluating the social, political, and military 
aspects of Roman civilization and for interpreting their influence 
upon modern institutions to the evolution of which Rome has con- 
tributed both principles and practices. The Latin reading is adapted 
chiefly from Livy, Florus, and Eutropius, with selections taken from 
other writers. Unir V is devoted to the study of Caesar’s conquest 
of Gaul, with selected portions of his Commentaries on the Gallic War. 

The “Supplementary Stories,” as in Book One, have been selected 
for their natural connection with the general theme of the book. 
Included are the narrative of the “Voyage of the Argonauts” and 
Caesar’s description of the customs of the Gauls, Britons, and Ger- | 
mans. These stories may be used for voluntary reading by abler 
pupils who can then tell them to the class, may serve for sight reading, 
or may be employed as a means for evaluating progress in reading 
ability. 

Acknowledgment is made of indebtedness to the work of T. Rice 
Holmes, H. J. Edwards, Eugene S. McCartney, and Stephen A. 
Hurlbut in clarifying details of Caesar’s campaigns and of the organi- 
zation of the Roman army. The cartoon on page 25 is reprinted by 
special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, copyright, 1940, by . 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Ancient Roman road - 


Acme 
as it climbs the mountains south of Lyon. 
The view of the valley is unforgettable 


Rostovtzeft 
The “Gemma Augustea”™ 


There will be born a Trojan Caesar of high ancestry, 
destined to bound his dominion by the ocean, 
his renown by the stars.—~VERGIL 


INTRODUCTION 


The Course of Roman History 


Titus Livy, the historian of the Roman Republic, starts his narra. 
tive with an account of the escape of the Trojan hero Aeneas from 
burning Troy, his arrival in Latium, his alliance with King Latinus, 
and his marriage with Latinus’s daughter Lavinia. Livy then tells 
of the founding of the town of Lavinium; the war between the Trojan 
settlers and the natives; the victory of the Trojans; the establish- 
ment of a second town, Alba Longa, in the Alban Hills, by Aeneas’s 
son, Ascanius, or Iulus; the rule in Alba of a long line of kings; the 
birth, exposure, and rescue of Romulus and Remus, twin sons of the 
Vestal Rhea Silvia and the god Mars; and, finally, the building by 
Romulus of a settlement on the Palatine Hill, which was the beginning 
of Rome. : 

The first period in Roman history is that of the monarchy. For 
about two hundred and fifty years Rome was ruled by kings: Many 
picturesque legends are connected with the events that took place 
during those years. Among these are the stories of Romulus and 
Remus, the stealing of the Sabine girls as brides for the Romans, the 
treason of Tarpeia, the combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii, Tar- 
quin and the Sibyl, the reforms of Servius Tullius, the tyrannical acts 
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of Tarquin the Proud, and the suicide of Lucretia — stories which 
have lived through the ages. 

After the expulsion of the kings a republican system of govern- 
ment was set up, which endured for nearly five hundred years. 
During this period Rome achieved great territorial expansion and 
grew into the dominant world power of the time. A glance at 
the map on pages 4-5 will show the extent of Roman rule in 
27 B.Cc., which is the date accepted as marking the transition from 
Republic to Empire. Material prosperity accompanied growth in 
power. During these centuries, also, political, legal, and social insti- 
tutions came into being and underwent a constant process of de- 
velopment. These institutions have influenced deeply the thinking 
and practices of subsequent ages. The Roman system was never 
a true democracy; but it was based upon the fundamental idea 
that the people should rule, and it gave to the world a conception 
of the liberty of the individual, of his right to govern, and of the 
control of law. | 

The first period of the Republic extended to approximately 265 B.c. 
It witnessed the establishment of Roman dominion through most of the » 
Italian peninsula. The last years were occupied with the serious 
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struggle against the army of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (in Greece), 
who had come to southern Italy to assist the Greeks there in resisting 
Roman conquest. His defeat and the capture of Tarentum in 272 B.c. 
left Rome supreme in Italy. The contact thus made with Greek cul- 
ture was significant for the development of Roman literature and art. 

The next period of the Republic may be said to extend to 133 B.c., 
the year of the tribunate of the social reformer Tiberius Gracchus. 
_ His political career marked the coming to a head of the social unrest 
that had been developing for a long time and that was to play so | 
important a role in the civil strife of the last century of the Republic. 
Important foreign wars were fought with Carthage, Macedon, the 
Seleucid monarchy (Syria), the Greek leagues, the Spanish tribes, 
and a number of minor peoples. By the close of this period the Medi- 
terranean had become a Roman sea, encircled by the Roman do- 
minions. Notable leaders associated with this achievement were 
Duilius, Regulus, Marcellus, Fabius Maximus, Scipio Africanus the 
Elder, Scipio Africanus the Younger, Cato the Censor, Flamininus, 
and Aemilius Paulus. Famous commanders of the enemy were the 
Carthaginians Hamilcar and Hannibal, Philip V of Macedon, and 
Antiochus the Great of Syria. 

The expansion of power and the growth of wealth which took 
place during these years were accompanied by increased economic 
problems and growing conflict between social classes in Rome and Italy. 
The last century of the Republic is one of civil strife, as has been 
said above. The names of leaders who dominated the scene are 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, Marius, Sulla, Cinna, Pompey, Cicero, 
Caesar, Crassus, Brutus, Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian (Augustus). 
The mass of Roman citizens lost that quality of stern and pure morality 
which had characterized them in the earlier centuries. The rule over 
conquered peoples became more and more an exercise of authority 
for the purpose of increasing the wealth of governing officials. Cor- 
ruption in government spread rapidly. At home the interests ot the 
common people and of the senatorial oligarchy that controlled state 
affairs became increasingly hostile. The brothers Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus tried to effect reforms and were murdered. Ambitious 
leaders who had gained military successes seized civil power through the 
support of their soldiers and through cultivating one political party 
or the other (the optimatés or the popularés), with utter disregard 
for law or established practices of government. The culmination came 
in the civil wars of Marius and Sulla, accompanied by massacres and 
by confiscations of property. 
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In 60 B.c., Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus formed an agreement 
(the First Triumvirate) for the purpose of acquiring control of the 
government and carrying through such measures as they desired. 
Caesar became consul in 59 B.c., and in the following year went to 
Gaul as governor. In a series of brilliant campaigns he effected the 
conquest of the whole of that section of western Europe. His success 
paved the way for him to become the master of the Roman state. 
Pompey, who had broken his alliance with Caesar before the latter’s 
return from Gaul and who had gathered a large army to destroy 
Caesar and his supporters, was defeated at Pharsalus, in Greece. 
This victory, and others over the surviving adherents of Pompey, 
made Caesar’s authority supreme. 

Caesar started a complete reorganization of the state; but hardly 
had his great work of reconstruction begun when he was murdered, 
on the Ides of March, 44 B.c., by misguided patriots who did not 
realize that the Republic had ended forever. Upon Caesar’s death, 
civil strife broke out afresh. His heir Octavian (later Augustus), 
Mark Antony, and Lepidus formed a coalition known as the Second 
Triumvirate. Their first act was to defeat at Philippi the forces led 
by Brutus and Cassius, who had been the leaders in Caesar’s murder. 
But harmony within the Triumvirate itself soon ended, and the 
antagonistic ambitions of Octavian and Antony led to civil war 
between them. Peace came at last to the distracted Roman world 
through the victory of the forces of Octavian over those of Antony 
and his Egyptian wife, Cleopatra, at Actium on September 2, 31 B.c. 

The task of carrying through the reorganization of the state begun 
by Caesar was fulfilled by Octavian, who was the actual founder of | 
the Empire. His work was completed by 27 B.c., in which year, on 
January 16, the Senate conferred upon him the title of ‘“‘ Augustus,” 
by which thereafter he was regularly designated. Augustus rendered 
great services to the Roman state and to the world. He brought peace 
and order out of civil strife, strengthened the frontiers, gave stable 
government to the provinces, put finances on a sound basis, promoted 
morality and religion, and encouraged all forms of literary and artistic 
production. | 

For two centuries after Augustus’s death in 14 a.D. the affairs of 
the state were administered ably and successfully. The territory of 
the Empire was kept secure from outside enemies. The boundaries 
remained in general the same as those established by Augustus, ex- 
cept for the conquest of Britain and the addition, for a while, of terri- 
tory north of the Danube and farther east into Asia. Internally there 
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was, 01 the whole, prosperity and happiness. Commerce and trade 
flourished, great works of literature were produced, masterpieces of 
architecture and sculpture were achieved. Notable among the em- 
perors for their ability and accomplishments were Vespasian, Titus, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius. It was during this time that 
Christianity began to be a factor to be reckoned with in both govern- 
ment and religion. 

With the advent of the third century A.D. economic, social, and 
political disturbances began to manifest themselves once more to a 
serious degree. A destructive force was the growing bureaucratic or- 
ganization of the government, and the expanding control exercised by 
the state over every form of activity and even over individual lives. 
The imperial system was becoming an absolute monarchy. The 
struggle between rival candidates for the position of emperor brought 
on recurring civil strife and bloodshed. On the frontiers the attacks 
of barbarian tribes became more and more dangerous, and the legions 
were less and less able to resist them. There were, indeed, some able 
generals and administrators among the emperors of the third 
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Relief showing Augustus, his wife Livia, his intended heir Marcellus, and his great 
general Agrippa 
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and fourth centuries —— men such. as Septimius Severus, Aurelian, 
Diocletian, and Constantine the Great. But, in spite of periods of 
revived stability and prosperity, military power continued to decline, 
and social and economic institutions to disintegrate. The ideals of 
character, the ways of life, the principles of government, and the 
religious convictions of old Rome were gone. In 330 Constantine 
transferred the capital of the Empire to Constantinople. 

The subsequent history of Rome is the story of a losing struggle 
against barbarian invaders — Goths, Vandals, Franks, Huns, and 
others — until in 476 the German chieftain Odoacer assumed the 
title of king at Rome. Previously, in 395, the Empire had been for- 
mally divided into a western and an eastern half. After the fall of the 
western half in 476, the eastern went on for many centuries as the 
Byzantine Empire. 7 

The course of Roman history covered over twelve hundred years, 
during which Rome grew from an insignificant town to one of the 
greatest powers that the world has ever seen. Rome’s influence for 
good or ill has been felt through the centuries that followed her rise 
and fall. It must be reckoned with today. If the lessons taught by 
this year’s study of Roman history, institutions, and character ‘are 
mastered and applied to problems of the present, then the year’s 
work will have been well worth while. 


Chronology of Significant Events 


Traditional date for the founding of Rome, 753 B.c. 

Expulsion of King Tarquin and founding of the Republic, 508 B.c. 

Tribunes of the people appointed, 466 B.c. 

Formulation of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 444-442 B.c. 

Sack of Rome by the Gauls, 390 B.c. 

Building of the Appian Way, 312 B.c. 

The Hortensian Law, equalizing civil rights of patricians and plebeians, 
287 B.C. 

Final defeat of Pyrrhus at Beneventum, 275 B.c. 

First war with Carthage, 264-241 B.c. 

Second war with Carthage, 218-201 B.c. 

Battle of Zama, 202 B.c. 

Defeat of Philip at Cynoscephalae in the second Macedonian war, 
197 B.C. 

War with Antiochus the Great, 192-189 B.c. 

Cato the Elder, Censor, 184 B.c. 
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Destruction of Carthage at end of Third Punic War, destruction of 
Corinth (in Greece), and annexation of Macedon, 146 B.c. 

Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, 133 B.c. 

Birth of Cicero, 106 B.c. 

Birth of Julius Caesar, 100 B.c. 

Civil war between Marius and Sulla, 87-82 8.c. 

Formation of the First Triumvirate, 60 B.c. 

Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul, 58-50 B.c. 

Battle of Pharsalus and death of Pompey, 48 B.c. 

Assassination of Caesar, 44 B.c. 

Formation of the Second Triumvirate and assassination of Cicero, 43 B.c. 

Battle of Philippi, 42 B.c. 

Defeat of Antony by Octavian at Actium, 31 B.c. 

Establishment of the Empire (the Principate), 27 B.c. 

Death of Augustus, 14 A.D. 

End of the Western Roman Empire, 476 A.D. 
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UNIT 1 


THE COMING 
OF THE TROJAN ANCESTORS 
OF THE ROMANS TO ITALY 


ae 


How Aeneas, through courage, fidelity to purpose, and devo- 
tion to duty, became the founder of the Roman race 


ve 


In the left-hand corner of the painting Raphael shows Aeneas as he flees from Troy, 
carrying his father and accompanied by his wife and son 


Painting by Raphael, the Vatican, Rome 


THE STORY OF AENEAS 


“a 


Review of Inflections, Principles of Grammar, and Vocabulary 


Learned in the First Year of Latin Study 


During the first year of your study of Latin you learned the mean- 
ings of many words, mastered the most common inflections, and 
acquired skill in interpreting simple constructions. The following ten 
lessons, in which is told the story of the wanderings and experiences 
of the hero Aeneas, the mythical ancestor of the Romans, will give 
you the opportunity to review this work. Read the stories in the way 
you have been taught. Perform the suggested exercises carefully. 
If you find that you have forgotten certain details, take this op- 
portunity to regain your mastery of them. If you do this carefully, 
the work of the second year will be much easier for you. , 


VERGIL AND THE AENEID 


Vergil (Publius Vergilius Maro) is the most famous of Roman poets. 
He lived from 70 to 19 B.c. He was noted in his own time, and is still 
famous for three literary works: the Eclogues (or Bucolics), ten short 
poems telling mainly about the loves and the occupations of herds- 
men; the Georgics, a poem in four books, idealizing the life of the 
farmer and written to encourage interest in agriculture among people 
at Rome; and the Aeneid, an epic poem in twelve books which 
still stands as the model for that kind of poetry. The subject of the 
Aeneid is the destruction of Troy, an ancient city in Asia Minor, the 
slege of which by the Greeks inspired the famous Greek epic poet 
Homer and many other writers; the seven years’ wanderings of the 
Trojan hero Aeneas; his settlement in Italy; and the war fought by 
him with the tribes he found dwelling there. Vergil wrote the Aeneid 
with a patriotic purpose. He wished to set forth the divine origin of 
Rome (Aeneas was the son of the goddess Venus and the Trojan prince 
Anchises) and the high destiny that Rome was appointed to have 
among nations. 


THE TROJAN WAR 


Priam, king of Troy, and his wife Hecuba had a son named Paris, 
who lived as a shepherd on Mt. Ida, near Troy. Here he was once 
visited by the three great goddesses Juno, Minerva, and Venus. They 
asked him to choose one of them to receive the prize of beauty, the 
golden apple of discord, Each goddess offered him a bribe in the form 
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of a reward. He decided that Venus was the most beautiful, and his 
reward was the promise that he should have the most beautiful of 
women for his bride. This woman was Helen, wife of Menelaus, king 
of the city of Sparta, in Greece. In course of time Paris went to Greece 
and carried away Helen to Troy —a wrong that all the heroes and 
chieftains of Greece avenged in a war that lasted ten years. The result 
was the destruction of Troy, and the death or scattering of the Trojans. 
(Read the story of Troy in one of your books on classical mythology.) 


“i 


LESSON ONE 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 
VerGIL, Aeneid, I. 33 


Such a task 1¢ was to found the Roman race. 


WHY READ THE AENEID? 


Marcus Tutttius.’ Salvé, mi’ fili, Quem librum portas? 
Quis tibi illum librum dedit ? 

Ltcrus. Primum Aenéidos’ librum habe6, quem magister 
meus mihi.dedit et ex qu6 mé legere jussit. 

Tuirus. Quam bona est fortiina tua! Tandem, mi fili, 5 
verba Vergili,t notissimi poétae nostri, legere et dé initiis 
Romanorum cognoscere incipiés. 

Lucius. Minimé laetus sum, pater, neque mihi donum gra- 
tum est hic liber. Verba enim né égregii poétae quidem legere 
cupid. Ut ti, pater, existimas, mea fortiina est bona. Cir est 10 
bona? Qua dé causé magister mé hunc librum legere cupit ? 

TuLiius. Maximé laetus sum, Liici, quod dé vird Aenéa’ 
legés, qui Trojands ex Asia dixit et post multa pericula diffi- 
cultatésque in Italiam peryéfit,-Saepe ego puer® verba Vergili 
magno cum gaudid legébam. Quam bene memoria teneo illa 15 
prima verba Aenéidos — 


‘*Arma’ virumque can6, Trdjae qui primus ab Gris 
Italiam, fato profugus, ... vénit”’ 


— verba quae ab omnibus pueris puellisque legi débent. 
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Lucius and his father talk about the adventures of Aeneas 


y 


or - 


20  Ltcrus. Quis autem erat Aenéds et qualis® vir? 

TuLtius. Aenéas erat filius deae Veneris’ et Trdjani ducis, 
ndmine Anchisae,!? quem Venus amavit atque cui nipsit.” 
Aenéas et fidé et religidne” erat notissimus, quem Vergilius 
nominat™ “‘insignem™ pietate virum.” Ejus virtiités atque 

25 facta semper 4 nobis et ab omnibus populis laudabuntur. Per 
totum illud bellum, quod decem annos inter Graecds et Tro- 
janOos in agris campisque Trojae!® gerébatur, Aenéas cum cé- 
teris Trojanis patriam fortiter défendit. Ubi tandem decim6 
anno belli Graeci per insidias Ulixis'’ Trojam capere potuérunt, 

30 propter consilia et imperata dedrum cum patre et filid et sociis 
fidélibus € patria figit et domum novam in Italia quaesivit. 
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Terra ignota quidem erat: Italia et multa milia passuum ab 
Asia abest. Oportébat quoque Trojanods trans mare altum et 
latum navigare et multds hostés superadre aut vitare. Sed 
Aenéas neque dubitavit neque consilium reliquit neque iter 35 
vertit neque Orationibus amicorum mOtus est qui eum in suis 
finibus tenére temptabant. Semper spé inductus est novi régni 
quod victis Trdjanis in Italia 4 dels paratum erat. 
Plira’® autem tibi dé Aenéa et dé longo itinere ejus narro. 
Ipse enim in libro tuo omnia haec mirabilia?® legés. 40 
Lucius. Minimé véré, pater. Dic”? mihi multa alia”! dé 
rébus ab Aenéa gestis. Nam ita multd majore gaudio carmen” 
Vergili legam. 

Tuiius. Hoc mihi maximé placébit,” Liict. Tibi alia dé 
_ Aenéa cras™ narrabo. ee 45 

[Notes] 1. The characters of this story are Marcus Tullius, a Roman of — 
noble family, and his son Lucius. They are talking in the peristyle of their 
house in Rome. 2. mi. Vocative of meus. 3. Aenéidos (gen.), of the Aeneid 
(the epic poem of the poet Vergil). The ending is irregular. 4. Vergilius, 
Vergili (m.), Vergil. 5. Aenéds, -ae (m.), Aeneas. Note the peculiar ending 
of the nominative. 6. puer, asa boy.. Puer is in apposition with ego. 7. Arma 

. . vénit, I sing of deeds in arms and of the hero who first came from the 

shores of Troy to Italy, exiled by fate. 8. qudlis, -e, what sort of. 9. Venus, 
-eris (f.), Venus. | 

10. Anchisés, -ae (m.), Anchises. 11. cui napsit, whom she married. 
12. religid, -dnis (f.), reverence for the gods. 13. ndmind, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, 
name, call. 14. zsignis, -e, conspicuous. 15. pietds, -tatis (f.), devotion to 
duty. 16. Trdja, -ae (f.), Troy. 17. Ulixés, -is (m.), Ulysses. 18. plara 
narrd, I am telling too much. 19. haec mirdbilia, this wonderful story 
(literally, these wonderful things). 20. Remember that several verbs have 
a shortened form of the imperative. 21. alia, other things. 22. carmen, 
_ -inis (n.), poem, song. 23. placébit, will please. Placébit governs the dative 
mihi. 24. cras (adv.), tomorrow. 


GRAMMAR REVIEW 


In your first year of study you learned the five declensions of 
nouns; the three declensions of adjectives and the comparison of ad- 
jectives; the declension of pronouns — demonstrative, intensive, 
personal, reflexive, relative, and interrogative; the conjugation of 
regular verbs in five tenses of the indicative mood, the present im- 
perative, the present infinitive, and the perfect participle; and the 
conjugation of the same forms of the irregular verbs sum and possum. 
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You have found out the importance of observing stems and endings 
so that meanings can be recognized when words are used to express 
ideas. You have also discovered the necessity of understanding the 
principles of grammar which determine the forms taken by words 
when they are combined into sentences, and have learned many of 
these principles. 

By performing the exercises suggested in the first ten lessons in 
this book you will be able to review your knowledge of inflections and 
of principles of grammar through observing the significance of the 
endings of words which occur in the stories. If you do not easily 
recognize these various endings and are unable to identify the gram- 
matical principles which have governed their use, refer to the Ap- 
pendix, pp. 471-508, and fix in mind whatever you have forgotten. 


EXERCISES iS 


[Nouns and Adjectives of the First, Second, and T hird Declensions] 
1. The following nouns in the story end in -a or -a: 


forttina Asia facta patria milia 
verba __spericula consilia Italia plira 
causa memoria imperata terra mirabilia 
Aenéa arma Italia alia 


The last three are adjectives used as nouns. What are the case possi- 
bilities for these endings? (See Appendix, p. 497.) To what declension 
does each of these nouns belong? What is its case? How is it used in 
the sentence in which it occurs? (Study Appendix, pp. 499-502.) 


2. The following nouns in the story end in -is or -is: 


initiis puellis agris Ulixis 
Oris ducis campis soclis 
pueris populis Trojanis deis 


What are the case possibilities for these endings? (See Appendix, 
P- 497.) To what declension does each of these nouns belong? How 
is it used in the sentence in which it occurs? (Study Appendix, pp. 499- 
past yy 
: “Do the same for the endings and nouns that follow. (For case 
posses see Appendix, pp. 497-498.) ys al 0) 
: fili, Vergili, Liti, belli, Graeci, répni. 


‘ x ht -6: vird, gaudio, fats, anno, filid, libro. : 


4 j 5. -um (including -drum) : librum, Rémanorum, daxiim, virum, 
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bellum, dedrum, domum (has also forms of the fourth declension), 


consilium, amicoOrum. mk. 5, 
hor fy 
6. -e: nomine, religidne, pietate, mare itinere. ( | 
a 2 wy. 
7. -us: filius, Vergilius eae) eek keke | 
8. -ae: poétae, Trdjae, deae, Anchisae.. wee “» vad Dat 0 uN 
9. - : difficultatés, virtités, hostas Aon WL = Yew aaa os (Arad) 


10. -am: forttinam, Italiam, patriam, Reet 
11. -6s: Tr6janés, annds, Graecos. 
12. -ibus: 6ratidnibus, finibus. 
13. -as: insidias. 
14. Note that the following nouns have endings different from those 
given above : i 
magister _ pater vir mare 
liber puer iter 


To what declension does each belong? What is the case of each? 
Explain the peculiar ending. 


15. The following adjectives have the same endings as those you 
have noted for nouns. Explain the case of each and tell why it is used. 


primum gratum magno céteris novi 
bona bonam omnibus fidélibus victis 
notissimi multa ©  iInsignem altum omnia 
laetus | majore 


16. Find in the story an example of each of the following relation- 
ships of words (syntax): subject of a sentence; predicate noun; 
predicate adjective ; limiting genitive, objective genitive, and genitive 
of the whole; dative of indirect object and with special verbs; accu- 
sative of direct object, as subject of an infinitive, of place whither, 
of extent, and with prepositions; ablative of place where, of place 
whence, of accompaniment, of means, of manner, of agent, of cause, 
of specification, of time, and with prepositions; a vocative. Use 
nouns for all illustrations. Point out also an example of apposition. 
What does the term mean? | 


17. Practice the inflection of nouns and adjectives of the first and 
second declensions by declining in the singular and plural bona 
fortina, filius noster, notissimus poéta, liber primus, régnum novum. 
For endings and sample declensions, see page 471. Be sure that you 
have these endings and their significance fixed in mind, | 
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18. The words in the story the meanings of which are not given 
in the notes occurred in vour last year’s reading and should be familiar 
to you. If you have forgotten any, learn them at once. The list of 
these words, follows : 


a, abs pase sa Micd 


absum 307 
ager \ sr? 
altus ey" 
amicus 
amo 

annus 
arma 
atque 

aut 

autem 
bellum 
bene 

bonus 
campus 
capi6 
causa 
céterl 
cognosco 
consilium 
cum (prep.) 
cupid: 

cur 

dé 

dea 

débesd 
decem 
decimus 
défends 
deus 


Sdifficultas 
do 


domus 
donum 
dubitd 
dticd 
dux 

€, Cx 

ego 
Egregius 
enim 

et 
existim6 
factum 
fidélis 
fidés 
filius 
finis 
fortiter 
fortiina 
fugis 
gaudium 
gero 
gratus 
habed 
hic (dem.) 
hostis 
ignotus 
ille 
imperatum 


in 
incipi6 
indiicd 
initium 
insidiae 
inter 
Ipse 

is 

ita 

iter 
jubes 
laetus 
latus 
laudd 
legs 
liber (7.) 
longus 
magister 
magnus 
mare 
maximé 
memoria 


~ meus 


mille 

minimé 
moved 

multus 

nam 

navig6 

né... quidem 
neque 


nenuer.. . neque 


nomen 
noster 
notus 
novus 
omnis 
oportet 
Sratis 
paro 
passus 
pater 
patria 
per 
periculum 
perveni6 
poéta 
populus 
porto 
possum. - 
post 
primus 
propter 
puella 
puer 
quaero 
quam 
-que 

qui 
quidem 
quis 
quod 


\ 


quoque 
yégnum 


f ‘relinquo 


rés 
saepe 
salvé 
sed 
semper 
socius 
spés 
sum 
supero 
suus : 
tandem - 
tempto 
teneo 
terra 
totus 
trans 

tt 

tuus 

ut, ubi 
venio 
verbum 
vero 
verto 
vinco 
vir 
virttis 
vito 


LESSON TWO | 


oa 


Misa, mihi causds memora, quo nimine laeso, 
quidve doléns, régina deum tot volvere casts 
insignem pietate virum, tot adire laborés 
impulerit. Tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 


VERGIL, Aeneid, I. 8-11 


O Muse, tell me for what cause, for what injury done to her divine will, or 
why aigerieved the queen of the fo8s drove a man, renowned for his devotion, to 
experience so many calamities, to undergo so many toils. Can so great a wrath 
dwell in heavenly spirits ? 


T IUS BEGINS THE STORY 


ULL si 
OF AENEAS’S ADVENTURES ght 


Lucius. Vesper adest, pater. Kabulam dé Aen néa audiré sum JK On 
paratus. MObr“plira, pater, dé ill vino Nea: fariae 0 me aN a. 
TULLIvs: z 


-Olim, ites —ut nobis 4 poétis traditum est = 
in éiivis montis Idae? ad principem ae nomine Paridem,? : 
filium régis Trdjae, trés deae venepun an » et Minerya ® 5 wy hy 
et Venus. “Quis nostrum,” rogavérunt, ‘ “pul ‘rior’ est “qham.» , eal 
aliae duae’?” Tum Paris Venerem deam. | 
nintiavit. Pro® jidicis ? ejus modi Venus i-pollicita est!? ue 
Helenam," pulcherrimam omnium féminarum/ il s\temporis et . 
uxdrem ” Menelai,” ctegis Spartae. Itaque Paris Helenam 10) 
gh Been duit ‘Ob has rés magnopere comméti pri 
‘ cipés Graeci sine mora bellum contra Trdjands facere et\~ 
Helenam recuperare constituerunt. Omnibus ex partibus 
Graeciae naves et’ milités-coégérunt! et franemare ventis se- 
cundis navigavérunt. Hoc erat initium belli longi. 15 
Lucius. Qué mods, pater, illi viri antiqui pugnavérunt ? 
TuLtius. In campis, qui inter Gram ” maritimam et urbem 
Trdjam pertinébant, Graeci saepe aciem instriixérunt et proe- 
lium cum Trojanis commisérunt. Dit et 4criter pugnavérunt, 
sed Trdjands vincere non potuerunt. Quamquam miros cir- 20 
cumvénérunt et Trdjam obsédérunt, victorés non fuérunt, quod, 
urbs in colle exstriicta erat et miris altis minita erat. 18 ét 
nocte, aestate et hieme, Trojani fortiter Graecis restiterunt.’ 
Etiam duces Trdjani copias suas ex ‘miris oppidi saepe pro- 
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ih 


25 diixérunt et manis hostium ad castra miiris propinqua pepu- 
lérunt. Illae trés deae in his pugnis ipsae contendérunt! nam 
propter jidicium Paridis Yeats Trojanis, Graecis Minerva et 
Jans auxilium dabant. Dun pugnant, multi ducés, et Graeci 
et Trdjani, interfecti sunt;° in his erant Hector,’® fortissimus 

30 Trojanorum, et Achy llés,!” dux Graecdrum dcerrimus et validis- 

simus. Hoc modo p than annos longés alit‘in campis aint 

sub '® miiris aut prope mare pugnatum est. 
Ltcius. Nonne bellum tande ie est? 
Tutiius. Decimé6 anno véro finitum est ; novum genus belli 

35 enim ab Ulixe, callidissimo ‘1? ducum Graecorum, prdpositum 
est. Auxilio Minervae equus magnus in campo exstrtictus SS 
cujus intra pornns délécti viri sé abate y ‘‘ Hic equus,” 
éniintiavérunt, ‘est donum Minervae.”’ Pin retiqui Graeci ad 


Insulam PropinquamMAngming Tenedum,” navigavérunt et ibi 


40 sé abdidéruntasyys © 
Trojani, si ul atque verbas dé equo, dono Minervae, audive- 
runt, ita putavérunt: “Si illum equum intra mitrés nostros 
trahémus, praesidium in hostés habébimus et urbs servabitur.’’ 


oV 


Building the Trojan Horse 


Painting by Tiepolo, Pictures, Inc. 
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Itaque magn6o gaudio fémindrum et liberdrum et vir6rum equus 
intra muros tractus est. 4§ 

Hsrttex Tréjanis equum extra *! miirds a cupiverant. 
Untis ex his, ndmine Laoco6dn,” haec clamaverat : 


‘“Equo né crédite, Teucri. 
Quidquid id, est, timed Danadés et dona ferentés.”? ” 


[Notes] 1. ndrré, -are, -dvi, -dtus, tell. 2. Ida, -ae (f.), Ida (a mountain \ 
near Troy). 3. principem quendam, a certain leader. 4. Paris, -idis (m.)j- 
Paris. 5. Jind, -dnis (f.), Juno (queen of the gods). 6. Minerva, -ae (), 6d 
Minerva (goddess of wisdom and handicrafts). 7. aliae duae, the other two. te 
8. pro, in return for. 9. judicium, judici (n.), judgment. 10. pollicita est, 
promised. 11. Helena, -ae (/.), Helen (wife of Menelaus). 12. uxor, -oris (f.), 
wife. 13. Meneldaus, -i (m.), Menelaus (king of Sparta). 14. Graecus, -a, -um, 
Greek. 15. dra, -ae (f.), shore. 16. Hector, -oris (m.), Hector. 17. Achillés, 
~is (m.), Achilles. 18. sub, at the foot of. 19. cgllidus, -a, -um, crafty. 
20. Tenedos, -i (f.), Tenedos. 21. extra (prep. with We ae ane oft 227 La- 
acoon, -ontis (m.), Laocoén. 23. Equé né crédite -- - ferentés, Put no confi- 
dence in the horse, Trojans. Whatever the gift is, I am afraid of the Gr@ks, 
even when they are bearing gifts. (The last line is a very famous saying, 
often quoted.) 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 
[First, Second, and Third Declensions, Continued; Fourth and Fifth Declensions} 
Continue to review case endings, case possibilities, and case uses 
(syntax) by performing the following exercises: 


1. Make lisgiyg of all the nouns and adjectives in the story having 
the following @@dings: -a (-4), -is (-is), -i, -6, -um (-drum, -érum, 
-ium), -e (-é), -us (-ts), -ae, -em, -és, -am, -ds, -ibus. Tell what 
case each word is and explain how you recognize it. Explain how each 
noun is used in its sentence. Account for the case of each adjective. 
(Study Appendix, pp. 497-502.) 

2. List all nouns and adjectives of the first and second deciensions 
in the story. List all nouns and adjectives of the third declension. 
What nouns of the fourth and fifth declensions do you find? 

8. Practice the inflection of nouns and adjectives of they thir med 

rth, a fifth declensions by degeni urbs Trdjana][gen s novum 

ae diffidi lis] navis celeris, folfis altissimus} dux fidélis, and {manus 
fortis/ eo pages 47 2-475. ) 3 

4, Find one example of each of the following relationships of words 

in the story: predicate noun; genitive of description and of the whole; 
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Greek warriors and chariots like these fought at Troy 
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dative of the indirect object and with special verbs; accusative of 
direct object, as subject of an infinitive, of place whither, and with 
prepositions; ablative of place where, of place whence, of accompani- 
ment, of means, of manner, of agent, of specification, of time, and with 
prepositions; a vocative; an appositive; a modifying participle. 

5. Decline in the singular and plural ventus secundus, bellum 


a 


longum, 6ra maritima, murus noster. 

6. Examine the list of nouns of the third declension that you have 
collected. What can you say about their nominative endings? What 
is peculiar about the nominative and accusatives of all neuter nouns? 
What do you have to remember about the declension of such words as 
mons, pars, collis, and hostis? (If you do not remember, see i-stems on 
page 472.) Why are they called i-stems? What endings are peculiar 
to i-stems? What is the difference in the declension of the neuter 
nouns mare and genus? Why? Why is it necessary to remember 
that adjectives of the third declension are i-stems? 

'~ 7. The following words in this story, in addition to those met in 
Lesson 1, belong to the first-year list. Do you know their meanings 
perfectly? lf not, learn them now. Select six of the verbs and give 
their principal parts. Select six words and give as many derivatives 


as you can from each of them. 
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abdo oo intra pauci secundus 
acer itaque pello servo 
gieaciés liberi pertined si 
‘Acriter _, "Magnopere posted silva 
ad duo ~~ manus praesidium simul atque 
aestas \éntintis» \~°  maritimus princeps sine 
animus equus miles pro sub 
antiquus et--- et miser prodiics sul 
audio etiam modus proelium tantus 
auxilium exstrud mons pronintis tempus 
castra fabula mora prope timed 
circumveni6  facid minis propinquus trado 
Civis fama murus propond traho 
clam6 fémina navis pugna trés 
cog6 finid non pugno tum 
collis fortis nonne pulcher tinus 
committd genus © nox putd urbs 
commoved hiems ob quamquam ut 
constitud ibi obsided recupero validus 
contend6 inquit dlim régina ventus 
contra Instrud oppidum reliquus vesper 
cépia insula paratus resist6 victor 
corpus interficio pars: réx 
a 
The Trojan Horse in Hollywood 
The Saturday Evening Post 
g4 
a tell you 


I've seen pictures, 
and it wasn't 


that kind 


of wooden horse!” 


LESSON THREE 


oe 


Quis clidem illius noctis, quis finera fand6 

explicet, aut possit lacrimis aequare laborés? 

Urbs antiqua ruit, multds dominata per annGs ; 

... crudélis ubique 

lictus, ubique pavor, et plirima mortis imago. 

VERGIL, Aeneid, II. 361-363, 368 f. 
Who can describe in words the calamities, the slaughter, of that night or can 

equal the suffering with tears? An ancient city fell, which had ruled through 


many years. Everywhere was cruel grief, everywhere terror, and many a form 
of death. 


AENEAS PREPARES TO LEAVE THE 
FALLEN CIiPry 

Lucius. Nonne, pater, Trojani sé et urbem suam servare 
potuérunt P 

TuLuius. Minimé, Liici. Non longum erat gaudium Tro- . 

janorum miserorum. Nam ea nocte, dum Trdjani dormiunt,' 

5 Graeci qui wer Ulixis intra equum clausi erant, dé corpore 

equi vénériuint atque sociis suis portas) urbis aperuérunt.? 

Céteri Graeci enim, qui prope insulam Tenedum sé abdiderant 

et slgnum ibi. € spectaverant, per noctis tenebras’ dras Trdjae 


_ navibus celeriger,;petiverant, Quod-quoque adventus edrum 
: 4 : | pt ae — e ae ° 
10 neque ur neque bestia mini gurbis non jam 


défendéhantur et Trdjani victi sunt, quds 


‘“ndn anni domuére decem, non mille carinae.*”’ 


Licrus. Quid interim, pater, Aenéas faciébat? _ 
TuLiius. Simul atque é somn6’ excitatus est,° Aenéas arma 
15 cépit et dom6 sua in viam properavit. Undique’ ruinam® et 
ignés’ et mortem vidit,| Neque dubitavit sed paucés socids 
(‘‘fortissima friistra pectora’’!’) ad sé vocavit, quibuscum con- 
tra Graecds in viils pugnavit et ad régiam™ Priami” régis con- 
tendit. Tandem autem, ubi Priamum ae conspexit® 
20 — nec jam socii sibi aderant — é régia ex et domum cum 
celeritate properavit; nam in animo habébat cum patre et 
filis parvo et uxdre™ et fidélibus sociis patriam _victam relin- 
quere et nova domicilia petere. Simul atque détmum pervénit, 
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The plain of Troy 


“a 


in umeris® suis patrem, annis cénfectum, posuit; filium par- 


vum, nodmine Ascanium,'® mani dixit; Cretisam,!’ 


post tergum’® venire jussit. Ita omnés figérunt. 

Nunc ad finem itineris veniébant et ad portas urbis appro-) Aur r 
pina ant, cum Aenéds Creiisam Amissam_esse cognoyitss = | 

ey maximo permotus, patrem filiumque le extra 

mirés reliquit atque inde in mediam urbem reversus” ndmen 30 
Cretisae undique per vias clamavit. Dum eam omnibus in locis 
quaerit, umbra™” Cretisae subit sé ostendit et ita dixit: “N oli, 
care conjiinx,”* dolére.“ Consilio dedrum mé ex hac terra técum 
discédere non licet. Té trans magia lata procédere” opottet bt 
terras longinquas”® petere, ubi in Oris Italiae rés secundas”’ et 35 
régnum et régiam”® uxdrem inveniés. Jamque valé, et serva 
fili comminis amorem.”?” 


uxorem, 25 


[Notes] 1. dorm16, -ire, ~ivi, -itus, sleep. 2. aperuérunt, opened. 3. tene- 
brae, -drum (f. pl.), darkness. 4, non anni... carinae, not ten years, not 
a thousand ships, overcame. Domuére is poetic form for domuérunt. It is 
not an infinitive. 5. somnus, -i (m.), sleep. 6. excitd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, rouse. 
7. undique (adv.), everywhere. 8. ruina, -ae (f.), ruin. 9. ignis, -is (ium) 
(m.), fire. 10. fortissima friustra pectora, hearts most brave but in vain. 
11. régia, -ae (f.), palace. 12. Priamus, -i (m.), Priam agne of Troy). 
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13. conspexit, saw. 14. uxor, -oris (f.), wife. 15. umerus, - (m.), shoulder. 
16. Ascanius, -i (m.), Ascanius (son of Aeneas). 17. Credsa, -ae (f.), Creusa 
(wife of Aeneas). 18. post tergum, from behind. 19. Cretisam admissam esse 
cognovit, noticed that Creusa had been lost. 20. dolor, -oris (m.), grief. 
21. reversus, having returned. 22. umbra, -ae (f.), ghost. 23. care conjinx, 
dear husband (voc.). 24. doled, -ére, grieve. 25. procédé, -ere, -cesst, -cessus, 
go. 26. longinguus, -a, -um, distant. 27. rés secundds, prosperity (literally, 
favorable things). 28. régius, -a, -wm, royal. 29. amor, -dris (m.), love. 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 
| [Verbs] 


1. You will remember that the two commonest personal endings of 
verbs are -t and -nt. What does each indicate? In what person is the 
subject of a verb that has either of these two endings? If the subject 
is not expressed, what English pronouns must be used in translating 
these endings? Make a list of the verbs in the story which end in. 
-t or -nt. Tell the tense of each, and explain how you recognize it. | 
If in doubt, consult pages 482-490. 


¥. Another very common ending of verbs is -re. What does this 
indicate? What case is used for the subject of this verb form, if ex- 
pressed? Pick out all the verb forms ending in -re in this story and 
explain how each is used in the sentence in which it occurs. If in 
doubt, look up the four uses described on page 503. 


8. Certain other verb forms are met in this story. Make a list of 
them; explair. what form each is and how you recognize the form. 


4, Give the principal parts of each verb that you have listed in 
the story. 


5. Be sure that you recognize the ending of each noun and adjective 
in the story, and its significance for understanding the meaning of the 
word in the sentence. : 


6. Point out examples of the following constructions in the story: 
predicate adjective ; genitive of possession; dative of indirect object ; 
accusative of direct object, as subject of an infinitive, of place whither ; 
ablative of time, manner, cause, accompaniment, specification, means, 
place where and place whence; a vocative; an appositive; a modi-. 
fying participle; an imperative. | 

7. The following words in the story, in addition to those met in 
Lessons 1 and 2, belong to the first-year list, and their meaninzs 
should be reviewed : 
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@)In the following sentences supply the proper endings and trans- 
laie the sentences.. (Do not write in the book.) 


1. Bellum hostibew semper fuit grateem. 

2. Milit 2% rég_\S arma dedérunt. 

3. Ex oppid 9 _ vénérunt et in camp, “Q_ pugnavérunt. , 

4) Equités magn virtith - in provincia ya légati> missi 
sunt. 

5. Magn. a cum difficultat == scribebam. 

6.. ropes pericul. yA exercit UM omn ©. celerifat ai discéder 


jussit. Ry To hr he thd ola ee Vio ete airy t ptee 
7. Equés ped <_~ celerés, amic_ ©, habés/n.~!: d ayireeprsane- Wrrin Ants avid 
8. Dis__ et noc. gate 3 i ae defenderunt. 
9. Cum me/2z amiciS_, Marc__-_ et Liici___, pervéni. 
‘tf ‘ 


Liberty, in Roman dress, watches over New York Harbor 
Press Ass’n Ine. 


wf 


LESSON FOUR 


Tia moenia magnis 
magna para, longumque fugae né linque laborem. 


VeERGIL, Aeneid, ITi. 159 f. 


Do you prepare a great city for a great people, and do not give up the long 
towl of your flight. 


Ltcius. Quid, pater, Aenéas propter haec verba Cretisae 
es Num diitius in urbe manére audébat ? 
) TuULLIus. Quam optimé, Lici, haec interrogavisti.* No on 
an mansit Aenéds; cognovit enim in verbis Creiisae imperia 
5 dedrum. Itaque postquam umbra? Creiisae discessit — disces- 
sit quidem dum miser Aenéds multa respondére incipit — ipse _ 
solus ad locum properavit ubi Anchisés et Ascanius eum exspec- 
tabant. Id in loc6 magnum numerum virdrum et matrum jam 
vidit, qui convénerant animis opibusque® parati novas terras 
10 fuga petere. Omnés hos statim ad Idam, montem propinquum, 
diixit, ubi ei, manus misera, per hiemem habitavérunt et magno 
cum labore* navés viginti comparavérunt. Deinde, ubi prima 
aestas’ incépit, Aenéas véla® navium ventis dari jussit.. Oram — 
patriae suae et campos ubi Troja fuerat reliquit et exsul’ in 
15 mare navigavit cum sociis et patre et filio et Penatibus et 
magnis deis. 
Ltcius. Quo autem Aenéas et socii navigare potuérunt? 
Nonne illud mare omne in potestate Graecdrum tenébatur ? 
Tu iius. Longum et difficile quidem erat iter quod Tro- 
20 jani facere coepérunt. Septem annos Aenéas et socii multis in 
partibus maris mediterranei® navigaévérunt et domds quaesivé- 
runt. Nusquam’ per ill6s annos imperia dedrum Trojands 
pacem et heey invenire permisérunt. 


25 miinire naa Oninibus" autem raat moniti ex illa 
terra figérunt et ad Insulam Délum” contendérunt, ubi Aenéas 
consilium dei Apollinis rogavit. Tum 6raculum® Apollinis ita 
respondit : 
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A view of olive groves in Crete 


aa 


**Dardanidae diri, quae vos a stirpe parentum 
prima tulit telltis, eadem vos tibere laeto 
accipiet reducés. Antiquam exquirite matrem.”” 


Ita moniti insulam Crétam”™ petivérunt, qua ex insula antiqui 
patrés Trojanorum sé primum in ras Trojae advénisse’® narra- 


bant. Sed né in insula Créta quidem dei urbem 4 Trdjanis. 


miuniri permisérunt. Nam imaginés Penadtium!’ media nocte 
ad Aenéam vénérunt et haec dixérunt: ‘Noli longum laborem 
fugae relinquere. Est locus quem Graeci Hesperiam’™ appel- 
lant, terra antiqua et poténs armis. Ibi erit reégnum tuum. Ex 
hac terra discéde et Hesperiam pete.” Céteri Trojani Hes- 
periam ignorabant ; sed pater Anchisés, simul atque haec verba 
audivit, ‘* Mi fili,” inquit, “dé Hesperia audivi. Cassandra’ 
enim, quae sola mihi consilia dedrum éniintiabat, saepe mihi 
dé Hesperia atque régnis Italiae dicébat. Hic dititius manére 
non débémus, sed Italiam ventis petere.”’ 


f 


Ji 


7“Q ( { nV | : 
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[Notes] 1. interrogd, -Gre, -dvi, -dius, ask. 2..umbra, -ae (f.), ghost. 3. ops, 
opis (f.), resources. 4. labor, -dris (m.), labor, toil. 5. prima aestds, spring. 
6. vélum, ~i (n.), sail. 7. exsul, -ulis (m.), exile. 8. mediterrdneus, -a, -um, 
inland, mediterranean. 9. nusquam (adv.), nowhere. 10. Thracia, -ae (f.), 
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Thrace. 11. Omen, -inis (w.), omen. 12. Délos, -é (f.), Delos (an island in 
the Aegean Sea). 13. drdculum, -i (n.), oracle. 14. Dardanidae . . 

matrem, O stout-hearted Trojans, the same land that first bore you from the 
stock of your ancestors will welcome you on your return with its happy 
fruitfulness. Seek your ancient motherland. 15. Créta, -ae (f.), Crete. 
16. advenid, -ire, -véni, -ventus, come to, arrive, reach. The infinitive (per- 
fect) is here used objectively. Translate as follows: The ancestors of the 
Trojans used to say that they had come. 17. imdginés Pendtium, the forms 
of the Penates. 18. Hesperia, -ae (f.), Hesperia, Italy. 19. Cassandra, -ae 
(f.), Cassandra (a daughter of Priam who had the power of prophesying). 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 
[Verbs, Continued; Pronouns] 
~1. What two cases have you learned to expect with Latin preposi- 
tions? Make a list of the prepositional phrases in the story, classify- 
ing them according to the case used. What is the general distinction 
between the two cases? Be sure that you understand the meaning 
of each phrase. 

2. In the four stories you have read you have met the words haec, 
e6, illd, hés, illud, hac, illum, hunc, illa, ejus, ei, illius, has, hoc, ea, 
edrum, eam. Identify each word by telling its case, gender, and 
number, and by giving the nominative singular in the three genders. 
Why are these words termed demonstratives? Can you decline each 
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pronoun in all genders? If not, study at once page 477. Decline hoc 
verbum, ille dux, illa insula, and is annus. 


3. Complete the following sentences by giving fhe proper form of 
a Saas for each English word. (Do not write in the book.) 


1. Per <éhese)__ diés in — (nally locd pugnabant. 

2. Ab, 4 AA thoke?. _ amicis sb ang 

3 Lat) _ _ légatus ab _ Athis)== - duce laudatur. 

4. Quid est,noémen Y, that) 14 ) hominis ? 

5. of SO amico litteras dare dé 

6. AccrKisy¥—~ gladium habed, sed 4 ayn \ sagittam non vidi. , 


4. How do you recognize a word as being an infinitive? Pick ¢ out 
all the infinitives in the story. Which are complements of other verbs? 


5. What forms of a verb do you give when you tell its principal 
parts? Why is it necessary to learn the principal parts of verbs? 
How do you find the present stem of a Latin verb? Can you give 
the principal parts and the present stems of mansit, cognéverant, dis- 
cessit, respondére, incipit, properavit, vidit, convénérunt? What 
three tenses of a verb are formed on the present stem? (See page 482.) 
Make a list of all the verbs in the story that are formed on this stem. 
Conjugate in the active and passive voices the three tenses that are 
formed on the present stem of mone6, cogn6sc6, incipid, propers, and 
convenio. 


6. If you are still slow . recognizing the case possibilities of end- 
ings and in thinking of the syntax possibilities of each case, drill on 
ae as you did in previous lessons. 


(T.Jlest your understanding of Latin syntax by performing the 
fe ra exercises : 


1. Use the following words and make a Latin sentence containing 
n ablative of place whence and of accompaniment: cum, discéds, 
ce pauses ex, oppidum. 

“S, 2xUse the following words and make a Latin sentence containing 
an ablative of manner and of place | eter pp equités, magnus, 
pugn, virtis. }\ pre | a | 
m3. Use the fale words and thake’ a Latin sentence containing 
an ablative of cause and a genitive of description: pagans, moved, 
non, periculum, vir, virtis. 

4. Use the following words and make a Latin sentence containing 
an accusative of extent and an accusative as the object of a preposi- 
tion: contend6, diés, hostis, et, in, nox, quinque. 
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5. Use the following words and make a sentence containing a 
genitive of the whole, an ablative of time, an ablative of cause, an) 
ablative of place, and a limiting genitive: castra, dux, ores ille, 
imperium, pars, tempus, reliquus, maneo. 


8. The following words in this story, in addition & those already 


met in Lessons 1, 2, and 3, belong to the first-year list. Do you — 
their meanings peeeetlan? If not, learn them now. 


appells difficilis iniquus num potestas 
auded fuga maneo numerus responded 
coepi habit6 mater pax rogo 
comparé hic (adv.) moneod permittd solus 
conveniG igndro noli poténs viginti 


a7 


LESSON FIVE 


Longa tibi exsilia, et vastum maris aequor arandum, 
et terram Hesperiam veniés, ubi Lydius arva 
inter opima virum léni fluit agmine Thybris. 


VERGIL, Aeneid, II. 780-782 
A long exile lies before you and the vast expanse of the sea to be sailed over, 


and you will come to the Hesperian land, where the Lydian Tiber in its gentle 
course flows between the rich fields of heroes. 


THE TROJANS CONTINUE THEIR JOURNEY 


Lucius. Quis, pater, erat illa Cassandra? Dé ea numquam’ 
audivi. Potuitne illa rés futiiras* providére’? 
Tutus. Filia Priami, Ltici, et sacerdds* dei Apollinis erat 
Cassandra, quae véra semper renintiabat ; sed consilid deérum 
5 Trojani verbis ejus numquam crédidérunt.? Hoc tempore 
autem, Oratidne et auctoritate Anchisae adducti, verbis 
ejus crédere non dubitavérunt. Itaque insulam Crétam reli- 
quérunt et quarto dié ad aliam® insulam pervénérunt in qua 
Harpyiae,’ monstra dirissima,*® habitabant. Hic quoque Tro- 
10 jani dé Hesperia eadem et Italia moniti sunt; nam, post- 
quam Harpyias vi et armis fugavérunt,’ ina ex eis, ndmine 
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University Prints 


The Harpies carry off the souls of the dead, which are represented as babies 


ve 


Celaeno,’® haec pronintiavit: ‘“Accipite mea verba. Italiam 
véro petitis, et tandem vos e6 pervenire licébit. Sed iter ves-_ 
trum -non erit facile.” His verbis perterriti Aenéds et socii ab 
insula figérunt et in Epyum) navigaveérunt, quo in locd — 1 
mirabile dicta” — Helenum,” inum é filiis Priami, invénéruntfoY4 
et Andromachén,“ quae uxor Hectoris antea fieeat. 


tate Graecorum ? es mira 16 ae 


ys 


Lucius. Ctr autem Helenus T rojanus erat in EpHe: civi- oY 


hiuplivs) Certé, erat;esedaule Ficlaniss a Pyrtho, 17 duce’ 20 
Graec6, captus in sérvitadertls ductus erat. Tum post mortem 
Pyrrhi ipse régnum accéperat et forte mira! in Epiré régnabat.?° 
Aenéas et socii, benigné recepti, multds diés cum suis amicis 
permansérunt. Helenus quoque, qui consilia deorum sciébat, 


-multa dé itinere edrum dixit et dé populis Italiae et bellis et 25 


periculis necessariis itineris. ‘‘Iter vestrum,”’ inquit, “*ndndum 
perfectum est. Italia enim non est propinqua sed longé 
abest. V6s circum insulam Siciliam navigare et terras quae 4 
Graecis malis occupantur vitare et Jinonem dedrum réginam 
beneficiis dénisque superare oportébit, si certum finem labo- 30 
rum invenire spératis.“”’ Antequam” Trojani ab Epiré disces- 
sérunt, Helenus eis equés et nautas et arma dedit, et Andro- 
maché, quae amicitia non cessit, Ascanio vestés pulchras” dedit. 
Aenéae etiam “Ciara, amice,” inquit, “filium tuum, qui mihi 
carus semper erit quod oculis et dre” et aetate"similis est med 35 
parvo filid amisso.”>” 
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[NoTEs] 1. nuwmquam (adv.), never. 2. rés futtirds, the future (literally, 
things about to be). 3. provided, -ére, -vidi, -visus, foresee. 4. sacerdos, -détis 
(f.), priestess. 5. créd6, -ere, crédidi, créditus, believe, trust. Its object is in 
the dative case. 6. aliam, another. 7. Harpyia, -ae (f.), harpy (a monster 
with the body of a bird and the face and voice of a human being). 8. mdn- 
stra dirissima, most dreadful monsters. 9. fugd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, put to flight. 
10. Celaend, Celaeno. ‘1. Epirus, -i (f.), Epirus (a district in Greece on the 
Adriatic). 12. mirabile dicti, wonderful to teil. 13. Helenus, -7 (m.), Helenus 
(one of the sons of Priam). 14. Andromachén, Andromache (wife of Hector). 
Accusative case. 15. Hector, -oris (m.), Hector (a son of Priam). 16. mira- 
bilis, -e, wonderful, remarkable. 17. Pyrrhus, -i (m.), Pyrrhus (son of 
Achilles). 18. servitis, titis (f.), slavery. 19. forte mird, by a wonderful 
chance. 20. régnd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, rule. 21. spérd, -dre, -dvi, -dius, hope. 
22. antequam (conj.), before. 23. vestés pulchras, beautiful garments. 24. ds, 
oris (n.), face, expression. 25. Her own little son, Astyanax, had been killed 
by the Greeks when they captured Troy. 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 
[Verbs, Continued; Pronouns, Continued] 

1. Point out all the verbs in the story that have been formed on 
the present stem. Tell the tense, voice, and person of each. How do 
* ¥ou find the perfect stem of a verb? Make a list of the regular verbs 
in the story, and opposite each write its principal parts and its present 
and perfect stems. What tenses are formed on the perfect stem? 
~ (See page 484.) Point out all the verbs in the story that have been 
formed on the perfect stem. Tell the tense, voice, and person of each. 
Conjugate in full in the active the tenses formed on the perfect stem 
of dubitd, moned, accipid, pets, and invenis. 

2. In the story you have met the following words: vés, mihi, ejus, 
and illa. What kind of pronoun do you recognize in each of them? 
Can you give the complete declension of each of these pronouns? 
Which two of the words are used as pronouns of the third person? 
When do you find personal pronouns used as the subjects of Latin 
verbs? 

3. What kinds of pronouns do you recognize in these words: quis, 
qui, quae, qua, qué, quam, and ipse? Can you give all the forms of 
qui and quis? If you cannot, study page 478. How is ipse used in 
sentences? Decline ego ipse, ti ipsa, cénsilium ipsum. 

4. Complete each of the following Latin sentences by using the 
proper en of the pepo 9 ug) write in the book.) 

1. Pader sunt libri Sark __ non légi. 

2. Qu__- tuus frater respondet ? 
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_3. Viri, qu._- fortés sunt, pontem défendunt. 
4, Socti, qu. - oppida capta sunt, auxilium 4 nobis petunt. 
5. Praesidium qu_-- miserat pervénit. 


Explain in detail why you added each ending. 


5. What form of hic would you use to modify finis, frimenta, 
armorum, domus, bella, auctéritas? Can you give the meaning of 
each noun? 

What form of ille would you use to modify hieme, flimen, insula, 
animum, gladi, gladii, consulés, campodrum? Can you give the mean- 
ing of each noun? 

What form of is would you use to modify exercitui, aciéi, arborés, 
auxiliis, ducés, beneficiis, imperat6rum? Can you give the meaning 
of each noun? 

6. Translate the following: hom6 ipse, fémina ipsa, bellum ipsum, 
légatorum ipsorum, civibus ipsis, puellas ipsas. 

7. What form of ipse would you use to modify equités, prévinciis, 
silvas, spatid, liber6rum, pacis, légum, partium, ordine ? Can you | 
give the meaning of each noun? 


8. The following words in this story, in addition to those already 
met in Lessons 1-4, belong to the first-year list. Do you know their 
meanings perfectly? If not, learn them now. 


accipi6 civitas oculus 
addiic6é curd perficid 
aetas _ €0 permaneo 
amicitia facilis perterred 
antea idem postquam 
auctoritas longé quartus 
beneficium malus renuntid 
benignus ménsa sclo 
céd6 nauta similis 
cérte -ne verus 
certus necessarius _ vester 
circum nondum vis 
occupo 
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LESSON SIX 


Jamque rubéscébat stellis Auréra fugatis, 

cum procul obscirés collés humilemque vidémus 
Italiam. ‘“Italiam” primus conclamat Achatés, 
“Ttaliam ” laetd socii clamore salitant. 


Vercit, Aeneid, ITI. 521-524 
And now the dawn was reddening as she put the stars to flight, when m the 


distance we see the shadowy hills and the low-lying coast of Italy. Achates first 
cries out, “Italy!” Our comrades hail, Italy!” with joyful shout. 


THE TROJANS ARRIVE IN AFRICA 


TuLuius. Heri tibi, Liici, dé verbis Heleni et dé auxilid ab 
eO dat6 narrabam. Cujus beneficiis commodtus, Aenéas, cum 
tempus erat 4 finibus Heleni navés solvere, lacrimas' continére 
non potuit. Ubi iter est brevissimum ad Italiam per undas’ 

5 contendunt et post inum diem noctemque 6ram Italiae vident. 
Sed ab Heleno bene doctipurbés Italiae et Siciliae 4 Graecis 
inféstis? occupatas vit*htét tandem Drepanum! in ultimam?® 
partem insulae Siciliae perveniunt. aan 

Lucius. Quid, pater, Trojani Drepani® égérunt? Mansé- 

10 runtne ibi diti? Nonne benigné recepti sunt’? Nonne illa 


terra délectati sunt®? Vays Pi oe ? 
Tutus, Non dia in Sicilia again t. Neque Aenéas 


neque socii ibi laetissimi erant, q' ab Acesta,? amico 
vetere,!® qui régnum obtinébat, benl®fie adcepti erant. Nam 
15 dum hic manent, Aenéas patrem Anchisam Amittit, ille qui dux 
ptimus filid sto et soci fuit et levamen" omnis ciirae castisque. 
Quod post mortam Anchisae Aenéas et socii in urbe Acestae 
perman€ére non Hae nt, brevi tempore navés solvunt atque 
ad Italiam navigant. Non jam Italia et finis itineris longissimé 
20 abesse vidébantur. paayo | . . 
Sed etid#i nunc in Italiam per multds ménsés peoventene: 
non licuit. Dea Jind enim,quae Trojanis propter jidicium” 
Paridis semper fuerat inimicissima et injiirids eis parare semper 
temptabat, ubi Trojani tandem ad domum novam appropinqua- 
25 vérunt, haec sécum dixit: ‘‘ Num ego, quae soror Jovis” et régina 
dedrum sum, bellum contra tinum populum multés annés fris- 
tra geram? Num é consilid meo désistam nec régem Trdjan6- 
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rum ab Italia vertere potero?”’ Tum sine mora ad Aeolum"™ 
properat, qui potestate sua ventds tenet et ‘‘Trdjani,” inquit, 
‘““populus mihi inimi- 30 
cissimus, mare Siciliae 
propinquum jam navi- 
gant et Trojam vic- 
tosque Penatés in Ita- 
liam portant. Da ven- 35 
tis vim, réx magné; 
et navés eorum longé 
a cursu’ mitte corpo- 
raque hominum omnés 
in partés aquarum 40 
jace.’’ Tum Aeolus per 
totum mare tempes- 
tatem!*® gravem incita- 
vit, qua tempestate 
navés Trojanae per 45 
mare disjectae sunt’’ 
atque Trojani ad oras 
Africae, terrae igno- 


Painting by Michelangelo 


The. ThisetP ates tae, pulsi sunt. Multi 
> soclii Aenéae quoque 50 
; in undas mersi sunt.*® 


itr eres erat Aenéas quod navem socidsque amiserat. 
Sed virtiis ejus tunc”® etiam erat maxima. Nonne sunt haec 
verba ejus fortissima ? 


“OQ socii, revocdate animds, maestumque timdrem 
mittite: forsan et haec dlim meminisse juvabit.”!” 55 


[Notes] 1. Jacrima, -ae (f.), tear. 2. unda, -ae (f.), wave. 3. inféstus, -a, 
-um, hostile. 4. Drepanum, -i (n.), Drepanum (a town on the west coast of 
Sicily). 5. uléimus, -a, -um, farthest. 6. Drepani (locative). 7. recipio, -ere, 
-cépi, -ceptus, receive, welcome. 8. délecto, -dre, -dvi, -dius, please, make 
happy. 9. Acestés, -ae (m.), Acestes (a Sicilian king). 10. vetus, -eris (adj.), 
old. 11. levémen . . . castisque, a comfort to him in all his cares and misfor- 
tunes. 12. jadicium, judici (n.), judgment. 13. Juppiter, Jovis (m.), Jupiter. 
14. Aeolus, -t (m.), Aeolus (king of the winds). 15. cursus, -ts (m.), course. 
16. tempestds, -tatis (f.), storm. 17. disicid, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, scatter. 
18. mergo, -ere, mersi, mersus, plunge, sink. 19. maestus, -a, -um, sad. 
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20. tunc (adv.), then. 21. O socit . . . juvabit, O my comrades, keep up your 
courage, and banish gloomy fear. Perhaps you will be glad hereafter to 
recall even these misfortunes. 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 


[Verbs, Continued; Pronouns, Continued] 
1. Select the personal, relative, and interrogative pronouns used 
in the story. Tell the case of each and its use in the sentence. 


2. What is a participle? Find all the participles that occur in the 
story. Can you describe the two ways in which participles are used 
in the story? Translate cujus beneficiis comm6Gtus in five ways. Which 
translation do you think is best in the sentence in which this phrase 
occurs in the story? Why did you select this translation? Translate 
each of the other participles found in the story. Then tell why you 
gave this particular translation to each. 


38. Why is the perfect passive participle learned as one of the 
principal parts of a Latin verb? What tenses of the participial system 
have you learned? Give the principal parts of narr6, moved, solvé, 
recipid, and venid. Inflect each in the present system. Give the 
principal parts of navigd, maned, gerd, cupid, and perveni6. Inflect 
each in the perfect system. Give the principal parts of occupé, vided, 
mittd, accipid, and audio. Inflect each in the participial system. 


4, Give an example from the story of an infinitive which you trans- 
lated as the object of another verb, and of an infinitive which you made 
the complement of another verb. 


5. Point out five imperative forms in the story. How is the im- 
perative formed? What is its use? How is a negative command 
expressed? Form the imperative, singular and plural, of narré, veni, 
obtined, accipid, dicd, and solvé6. 

6. The following words in the story, in addition to those steentiy 


met in Lessons 1-5, belong to the first-year list. Do you know their 
meanings banteetly’r If not, learn them now. 


ago désist6 heri injiria mittd 
aqua doced hom6 jacio obtined 
brevis gravis incit6 ménsis solv6 


contined — inimicus soror 
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LESSON SEVEN 


Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuére coloni, 
Carthags, Italiam contra Tiberinaque longé 
Ostia, dives opum studiisque asperrima belli. 


VERGIL, Aeneid, I. 12-14 


There was an old city, Carthage (settlers from Tyre possessed it), facing 


Italy and the mouth of the Tiber, but far away; rich in resources and fierce 
the pursuits of war. 


DIDO TRIES. TO KEEP AENEAS., DN 
CARTHAGE ad 


Locrus. Sed Africa terxa maxima est. Sutin in partem, 
pater, illius terrae Aenéas a s erat? 

Tutttus. Ad illam partem Africae actus erat, Liici, quae 
Carthagini' finitima’erat. Illo tempore Dido,” régina maximae 
pulchritidinis’ et dignitatis singularis, quae ipsa’ paticis ante 
annis* patria Sua pulsa, erat, urbem_ Carthaginem | miniébat. * 


~ Post@tiam duceny Trojan et, Socios benignissimé recepit, eis 


au men dedit/ et_mentés “eorum COnfitmavit: ‘Totam’ fabulam 
quoque dé Troja et Trdjanis audire cupiwit. ‘Ttaque’céna® im- 
perio réginae parata est-et omnés nobilés Carthaginiénsés® ac 
Trdjani adesse jussi sunt. ‘Ubi haec céna finita est,et multitiidd, 


servorum ménsas removérunt, Aenéas fabulam dé insidiig Grae- | 


corum ety suis Taboribus narravit. Primum régina misericordia, ‘ 
démuti® amore? mota est) Aenéani in régno suo retinére cupi- 
vit. Per medias vids eum diicit et urbem amplan § emdnsgtrat. 


in 


{ - 


10 


15 


“Car,” ab, ed guaerit,, Italiam petis? | )Me timbs et ugis 2 
Nontie in ts pengew mécum *Wanebis ? “ Si mah joer 
urbs quam amino Si erit ats uxor tua er6 rojani et — 


Carthaginiénsés et 3 et condiciatibus habitabunt,” 

Ltctus.) Num 184 pater, Aenéas verbis Didonis atque 
Carthagini’? mansit ? hema ny 

Tuttius. Multum quidemWLici,. commotud est, quod pul- 
cherrimam Diddnem amare coeperat. Per totam hicther cum 
sociis Carthagini mansit. Sed fata’ dedrum forttiinamque suam 
reicere” non AS Tandem Juppiter Mercurium,” nintium 
suum, ad Aenéam misit, qui el haec imperata dedit: molt 
dintius hic manére., Italiam spete et Wt tu yt novum.’ 


oh aequiagor a afi mee 


20 


25 


4d 
af & 


G. R. Sw , Near East Research, Un seer of Michigan 


Where ancient Carthage stood. On the na was the citadel of Dido 
ve) 3 ae 
ane Qh Wy Pn 

Tum Aenéas verbis Mercuri actus réginae. a dixit::; “STécum, \ 
régina, hic dititius mamére mihi non ert ipaepe umbra" patris \° 
30 Anchisae Ubi se, sé 0 et de O 


Cl ei iaiar et, Mer- 
curius, n tius € Cele" page Ne a Jove ipso Thissus pfaesens mé , VA 
tat 


statim navés solvere j eque meo consilid neque cupidi-” 
tate régni Italiam bao 0;"ratidnem habed Ascani*.et socidrum 
meorum et Penatium et Romanorum qui post puultds ete 
35 togam te nt ¢t saenpe s populdg jure gays, pee Noli 
Wy lius temptare! WF Paes hdvis dix’ Trojan iS venti nt vyelat,. 
jum dedit et mox | PiStat® Africae reliquit. ene | eal Bee | 
Lucrus. ‘Quid régina, miserrima Dido fécit ay pees soy 
relicta ? Oe a 
409 TuLtrus. Non jam régina vivere!® cupivit. Rogum?”? altum 
in aula régiae aedificavit.21 Maximo furG6re incitata” eum ascen- 
dit.>, Tum gladium ab Aenéa relictum manibus suis cépit et sub 
pectore fixit.“ Ita vita réginae pulcherrimae quae Aenéam 
amavit sub umbras fugit.” 
[Notes] 1. Carthdgd, -inis (f.), Carthage. 2. Dido, -dnis (f.), Dido. 
3. pulchritudo, -inis (f.), beauty. 4. paucis ante annis, a few years previously. 
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Ante is here an adverb, and paucis annis is an ablative showing degree of 
difference. 5. céna, -ae (f.), banquet. 6. Carthdginiénsis, -is (m.), a Cartha- 
ginian. 7. misericordia, -ae (f.), pity. 8. démum (adv.), at last. 9. amor, 
amoris (m.), love. 10. Carthdgini (locative). 11. fatum, -i (n.), fate. 12. re- 
1ci6, -ere, -jéct, -jectus, cast aside. 13. Mercurius, Mercuri (m.), Mercury. 
14. umbra, -ae (f.), ghost. 15. ratiénem habed Ascani, I am concerned for 
Ascanius. 16. rego, -ere, réxi, réctus, rule. 17. vélum, -i (.), sail. 18. litus, 
-oris (n.), shore. 19. vivd, -ere, vixi, victus, live. 20. rogus, -i (m.), funeral 
pile. 21. in auld régiae aedificavit, she built in a court of the palace. 22. furdre 
incitata, driven by madness. 23. ascend, -ere, -scendi, climb. 24. sub pectore 
fixit, thrust into her breast. 25. sub umbras figit, fled under the shadows 
of death. 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 


[Phrases and Clauses; Adverbs; Irregular Verbs, Sum and Possum] 
1.4n reading Latin and in translating what you have read, it is 
important (as you have learned) to associate words that belong to- 
gether. The words that belong in a phrase should be taken together. 
A clause should be considered as a whole. Are you sure that you. know 
the difference between a phrase and a clause? If you are not, look up 
the definitions of phrase and clause. Make a list of simple phrases 
(noun and adjective), prepositional phrases, relative clauses, and 
temporal clauses in the story. Make a list of all the temporal con- 
junctions you know. Find three sentences in the story containing 
clauses that are co-ordinate (where each clause has the same rank). 
What conjunctions do you know that connect co-ordinate clauses? 
Find three sentences each of which contains a subordinate clause. 
What word introduces each clause ? 


' 2. Find in the story an example of a dative with adjectives; a 
genitive of description; a locative; a vocative; an appositive; an 
imperative; an ablative of time when and one of time within which. 
What two cases express place where? Translate ab Jove missus in as 
many ways as you know. What is the best translation here? Point 
out_an example of a negative command. 

How did you translate the words eum in régné sud retinére? 
To what person does sud refer? How would you translate eum in 
 régné ejus (illius) retinére? What is the difference between the two 
4 expressions ? | 
EO ed are adverbs formed from adjectives? Form and compare 
advetbs from longus, fortis, miser, and acer. (Refer to page 480.) 
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rite down all the forms of sum and possum which occur in the 
storfes in Lessons 6 and 7. Tell the tense and person of each. When 
a form of sum is found with the perfect passive participle of/another 
verb, what. purpose does it serve? Review the conjugation of sum 


and possum. (See pages 492-493.) 


6. The following words in this story, in addition to those met 
in Lessons 1-6, belong to the first-year list. Do you know their mean- 


ings perfectly? If not, learn them now. 


-aequus dignitas 
amplius finitimus 
amplus jus 
ante léx 
celer méns 
condicid mox 
confirms multittids 
cupiditas multum 

_démonstro | 

ve 


The death of Dido 


nobilis 
nuntius 
officlum 
praesens 
ratio 
removeo 
servus 
singularis 
toga 


Tapestry in the Cleveland Museum of Art 


LESSON EIGHT 


Sic dénique victor 
Trinacria finés Ital6s mittére relicta. 
““Hiic ubi délatus Cimaeam accesseris urbem, 


Insanam vatem aspiciés, quae ripe sub ima 
fata canit... 


Illa tibi Italiae populds ventiraque bella 


expediet, cursiisque dabit venerata secundés.” 
| VERGIL, Aeneid, III. 439-441, 443 f., 458, 460 

And thus, after leaving Sicily, victorious at last, you will be allowed to come 
to the Italian land. And when you have arrived there and have approached the 
Cumaean city, you will behold the inspired prophetess who, in the depths of her 
cave, foretells the fates. She will tell you of the peoples of Italy and will disclose 
the wars that are to come. When you have duly besought her, she will grant a 
prosperous voyage. 


AENEAS FINALLY ARRIVES IN ITALY 


- Ltcrvus. Qué, pater, Tr6j I nunc navigaveérunt, postquam 
Carthagine’ excessérunt ? with 
TuLiius. Trojani, ventis secundis Acti, sé jam facili itinere 
in Italiam pervenire possé putabant. [1]* Sed subita? tem- 
pestate® perterriti, quae eds sdlem ipsum vidére prohibébat, 5 
cursum* vertérunt et Insulam Siciliam petivérunt ubi, ut tibi 
dixi, Aenéas anno proxim6” patrem Amiserat. Hic Aenéas ex 
coxsuétiidine liidés finebrés’ pro patre in locé iddned cénstituit. 
Lucius. Erantne, pater, illi lidi nostris similés? 

-Tutiius. Hodié vérd, Liici, lidds illi$ simillimds facimus. 10 
-Primum erat certamen’ navium. Tum ei contendérunt qui 
pedibus celerés erant et qui caestti® pugnabant et qui sé levium 
 sagittarum peritds® esse putabant. [1] Postquam autem lidi 
cert6 Grdine perfecti sunt, Aenéas omnés virds aetate confectos 
et matronds conscripsit, qués in Sicilia déposuit. Cum aliis in 15 
Italiam contendit. A patre enim ita mo Wpacrat  Consilid 
confide quod tibi dabo. t n Italiam fortissimés ex 

* Note that, ask Bo rites enclosed in brackets refer to GRAMMAR 
NOTES, which should be consulted at once. 
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inting by hasiee The Loutee, Paris | 
Peat and Dante cross the river Styx to the lowes World 


qu \\e 
ae! 


sOclis, qui ibi bellum gerere poterunt. Simul atque,ipyItaliam 
, NA omne 


ywUpervenisti, ad infernas domés Ditis"® accéde! ubi 
20 tuum et quae tibi dabuntur magni” discés.!°” 

‘\__=Licius. Déscenditne™ vane. Aenéas ad domés Ditis ? 

Tuiiius. Aenéas consilium patris memoria qehuit. Navés 

suas ad 6ras Cimanas” impulit atque ad antrum er 
vénit, cujus ductii’’ in régnum ty fits is'® désce 8 i multa {) 

25 mirabilia’® vidit. Vidit enim ho col qui ob mala a 
dabant atque eds quj laude digni” in vita fuerant et in campis 
Elysiis”! domds laets possidébant, Inter hos patrem maxim6d 
gaudio vidit. Multa Anchisés filis su6 dé rébus futiiris” a 
Multitudinem quoque virdrum Aenéae monstravit,” qui in ripj 

30 fliminis Léthés™ stabant.” ‘Illos virés, care fili, specta,”’ 
quit. “Erunt multos post annds Romulus, Briitus, Camillus, 
Gracchi, Scipionés, Caesar, ae plarimy”® qui rem publican 
bene conseryabunt. Finés civitatis augebunt et sé imperatorés 
maximae as ostendent. Animum tuum incende”’ famae 

35 gloria’® quae tibi posterisque tuis”® veniet.”’ His verbis ac spé 
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rérum magnarum anim6 confirmatus Aenéas ad sociés revénit.*° 

Nonne rés mirabilis e uod Aenéds é 0,Ditis, excéder 

ma Sgr barn 
| eG i re sub litte lunae splendébat, navés statim solvitae. 

et per noctem ventis levibus-ad dstium®™ fliminis Tiberis 40 
pulsus est. Navés in litore® stéterint. Nautae laeti sé é navi- eh 
bus exposuérunt et locum castris idéneum délégérunt. Tande 


in 1a aA Us 

[Notes] 1. Remember that a preposition is omitted in expressions of 
place from which when the place is the name of a town. 2. subitus, -a, -um 
(adj.), sudden. 3. tempestds, -tdtis (f.), storm. 4. cursus, -iis (m.), course. 
5. anno proximoé, the preceding year. 6. lidés finebrés (acc.), funeral games. 
7.certimen, -inis (n.), contest. *8. caestus, -tis (m.), boxing glove. 9. leviwm 
sagittarum peritos, skilled with the swift arrows. 10. infernds domds Ditis, 
the abode of Pluto in the Lower World. 11. accédd, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, visit. 
12. moenia, -ium (n. pl.), walls. 13. disco, -ere, didici, learn, learn about. 
14. déscendo, -ere, -scendi, -scénsus, descend. 15. drés Ciimandas, shores of 
Cumae (a district in Campania). 

16. ad antrum Sibyllae, to the cave of the Sibyl. 17. ductus, -ais (m.), 
leadership. 18. Platd, -dnis (m.), Pluto (god of the Lower World). 19. mi- 
rabilis, -e, wonderful. 20. laude digni, worthy of praise. 21. Elysius, -a, -um, 
Elysian. 22. futdrus, -a, -um, future. 23. ménstro, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, show. 
24. Léthé, -és (f.), Lethe (a river in the Lower World from which the spirits 
of the dead drank and obtained forgetfulness of the past). 25. std, -dre, steti, 
status, stand. 26. alii plirimi, very many others. 27. incendé, -ere, -cendi, 
-cénsus, rouse. 28. gloria, -ae (f.), glory. 29. posteris tuis, your descendants. 
30. revenid, -ire, -véni, -ventus, return, come back. 31. dstium, dsti (n.), 
mouth. 32. litus, -oris (n.), shore. 


GRAMMAR NOTE 


1. In this story there are two instances of the infinitive with the 
subject in the accusative case used as the object of a verb, as in 
Lesson 4 in the sentence Patrés Trdjanorum sé advénisse narra- 
bant (The ancestors of the Trojans used to say that they had come 
(1. 33)). It is easy to see that the phrase sé advénisse is the object 
of narrabant, and that it tells what was said. In other words, it is a 
repeated or indirectly given statement. 

The sentence Trdjani sé pervenire posse putabant (1.3) and the 
clause qui sé peritds esse putabant (1. 12) of this story contain similar 
indirect statements. Translate in this way: The Trojans thought 
that they could reach and who thought that they were skilled; literally, 
themselves to pe able to <e" and themselves to be skilled. 
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GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 


1. Find in the story examples of the following .constructions: 
genitive of possession and of description; dative of indirect object, 
with adjectives, and with special verbs; accusative as subject of an 
infinitive and to express place whither; ablative of manner, place 
whence, place where, means, time when, accompaniment, specification, 
and agent; a vocative; an imperative; an infinitive as a complement 
and as an object; a participle expressing time and one expressing 
cause. 


2. Complete the following sentences by translating the English 
correctly into Latin. (Do not write in the book.) 


1. Imperatorés ~__(of great power) _ - copias in locum —_-_(fit for a 
camp)__ dicébant. 
. Didd _ _ (expelled from her native land)__ _-_(to Carthage). _ vénit. | 
. Patrés nostrOs _ _(trust us)_ _ putamus. 
. Exercitus hostium _ _(in arms and in courage) _ _ potens erat. 
. _—(In winter). _ navés Romani ~_ _(on the sea)_ = ndn navigabant. 
. _ (Because of the light of the moon)_ _ vidére poterant. 


nvr Os 6S 


3. Point out all pronouns in the story. Tell what kind of pronoun 
each is, and explain its form and use in the sentence in which it is 
found. Review particularly the reflexive pronoun and the possessive 
adjective of the third person. (See page 477.) 


4, Give a synopsis in the third person singular and plural of all 
tenses, active and passive, of the verbs agé, tened, auged, and cupid. 

5. Explain how English derivatives help you to remember the 
meanings of the following words in the story: prohibed, vertérunt, 
pedibus, cénscripsit, specta, solvit. 

6. The following words in the story, in addition to those already 
met in Lessons 1-7, belong to the first-year list. Do you know their 
meanings perfectly? If not, learn them now. — 


auged iddneus non sdlum...sedetiam ___rés publica 
confids impelld nunc ripa 
conscrib6 imperator drdo sagitta 
conserv6 laus peritus scribd 
consuétid6 __sievis pés sol 

déponso lidus poena spectd 
expond lina possided splendes 
flimen lax prohibed supersum 
hodié matrona quo | vita . 
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temque' quas t ie Ue iverant Aheu od ( 


r gechtae quoque filiam meam solam i in matrimonium dabo.”’ 


LESSON NINE 


Nunc age, qui régés, Erato, quae tempora rérum, 
quis Latid antiqué fuerit status, advena classem 
cum primum Ausoniis exercitus appulit oris 
expediam, et primae revocab6 exdrdia pugnae. 
Ti vatem, ti, diva, moné. Dicam horrida bella, 
dicam aciés actdsque animis in fiinera régés. 
VeERGIL, Aeneid, VII. 37-42 


Come now, thou muse Erato! I shall explain what kings there were, whai 
period of events, what condition of affairs in ancient Latium when first the for- 
eign host brought its fleet to the Italian shores, and I shall trace the beginnings 
of the first battle. Do thou, O goddess, lend the poet thy advice. I shall tell of 
awful wars. I shall tell of battle lines and of kings driven by valor to their death. 


HOSTILITIES BEGIN BOR THE TROJANS [py 
OER b+ 

Licrus. Habuéruntne Trojani Us a paisa pacem salt y | 
\ - uf 


2 UMAUS ¢ Lici, ut, mox tibi ‘narrabd. Reg 
illius regidnis,” Latinus,’ aacde ‘ur arpesdii fig gents” ‘staéTonga in 
pace Bld Prat Gllum® filium habeba atinus ; filia, nomine 5 
Lavinia,’ quam -vehementer amabat, sola femoare senyahat 


Multi hominés é.régnis vicinis eam in matrimonium® petébant,@~ ee | 
ante alids® omnés Turnus, réx poteritiisimus Rutulorum. Lati4 | - s 
nus priidéns tamen piacd Turn6 in ‘mat moni dare dubita-)\ a6 
bat; nam hae vocés ab Graculd'® redditae érant : 10 


““Né pete” cénibiis natam sociare Latinis. 
( “Externi venient generi, qui sanguine nostrum 
Big SS nomen in astra ferant.” 


tel ubi legit’ Trojani, ab Aenéa missi, ad urbem appropin- 
quaverunt, , Latinus eds benigné recépit. 1 “Duci vestro,” in- 15 
quit, “ha ¢’ reniintiaté.s Pax emt 3 inter nos atque Trojands, 


. 


“Evcrus. Placuéruntne" haec, Deter ius pei ducibus ¥ ie 


puigmes a n\\ \ Vows Wann 
PULttys. eae ca Lt, Ci nsilium. Me Patton; 

nintiatum est ntes fi timas contra: Tro} anos incita~ 

vit. O S aa Aepseeonntiagae\int fn batt nontiavey” 


runt. Celeriter cdpiae Italorum™ convénérunt et castra Trojana 
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Painting by Velasquez. The Prado, Madrid 


The god Apollo visits the forge of Vulcan 


a 


ra 


QUES 


obsédérunt. Auxilium tamen Trdjanis non déerat. Moniti” 

25 dedrum ductus, Aenéas nave parva flimine Tiberi adverso'® 
ad locum ubi Roma nunc stat navigavit. Ibi réx Evander et 
socii ejus qui € Graecia figerant urbem parvam posuerant.Y" 
Consilis ejus monitus Aenéas in Etriiriam!’ properavit ubi auxi- ‘ 
lium petivit. Evander quoque filium suum Pallanta,!* adulés- 

30 centem™ singularis virtitis, equitésque ducentds sgCids belli 
praebuit. moo TN eque auxilium Heordin Aenéae défuit¥ Dea Venus 
enim, mater ejus, el arma dedit arte” dei Volcani” ipsius per- 
fecta. In scuto® Volcinus Romulum et Remum,” eae 
raptas,> pontem ab Horatio’® défénsum, poem Catilinae”” 

35 Caesarem Augustum et Antonium”® et Cleopatra? et omnem 
famam fortiindsque nepotum*? Aenéae fécerat. His armis 
Aenéas omnem vim hostium sustinére potuit. 
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Interea* Turnus sociique ejus omnibus modis castra rina 
occupare temptant. Ducés Trojani autem qui castris rapier 


imperio Aenéae moniti, suds ultra mirgs pragédere” ag 

et dé miiris téla® in hostés conicjynt. Se ienacn ac multi 

et Trdjani et Itali interficiutte Pidtem Aenéis DS 

exe Etruscis et equitibus ab Evandro missis. Scitufi ejus,)” 

divmum™ solis lige splendet. Ubi amicos suds perspiciunt, 

_  Trojani cum gaudio clamant; timor animés Italorum occupat. 45 

_ Turnus autem minimé timidus suds ad victoriam vehementer 
‘incitat, Multi eee et Trdjanorum et Italorum aut vul- 

nerantur aut ad mortem mittuntur, inter qués est Pallas, filius 

Evandri, 4 Turn6 interfectus. Morte hujus magnopere com- 

motus, Aenéds in medias pugnds sé mittit multdsque hostés 

mani sua superat. Sed Turnus 4 Jiinodne défénsus, gladium 

Aenéae semper. vitat. Nox est pugnae finis. 


mn, 


0 


[Notes] 1. salis, -atis (f.), safety. 2. regid, -dnis (f.), district. 3. Latinus, 
-i (m.), Latinus. 4. géus, gentis (f.), tribe, people. 5. regd, -ere, réxi, réctus, 
rule. 6. nillus, -a, -wm, not any, no. 7. Lavinia, -ae (f.), Lavinia. 8. mdéri- 
monium, -i (m.), marriage. 9. alids, others. 10. drdculum, -i (n.), oracle. 
11. Né pete .. . ferant, Do not seek to wed your daughter to a Latin. There 
will come sons-in-law from abroad, who by their offspring will raise our 

name to the stars. 12. recépit, welcomed. 13. placed, -ére, -ui, -itus, please. 

14. Itali, -drum (m. pl.), Italians. 15. monitus, -tis (m.), warning. 16. fla- 
mine Tibert adversé, up the river Tiber (literally, with the river Tiber 
opposing). 

17. Etruria, -ae (f.), Etruria (the district north of Latium). 18. Pallanta. 
Accusative case, from Pallds, -antis (m.), Pallas. 19. aduléscéns, -entis (m.), 
youth. 20. praebed, -ére, -ui, -itus, furnish. 21. ars, artis (f.), art, skill. 
22. Volcanus, -i (m.), Vulcan (god of fire). 23. scitum, -i (n.), shield. 
24. Remus, -i (m.), Remus. 25. Sabinds rapids, the seizure of the Sabine 
women. 26. Hordtius, -i (m.), Horatius. 27. Catilina, -ae (m.), Catiline. 
28. Antonius, -i (m.), Antony. 29. Cleopdira, -ae (f.), Cleopatra. 30. nepés, 
-otis (m.), descendant. 31. imtered (adv.), meanwhile. 32. procédd, -ere, -cessi, 
-cessus, go. 33. télum, -t (n.), weapon. 34. divinus, -a, -um, divine. 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 


1. Find an example in the story of each of the following construc- 
tions: limiting genitive, genitive of possession and of description ; 
dative with special verbs and with compound verbs; ablative of 
means, accompaniment, manner, specification, agent, and place 
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whence; an appositive; a vocatjve; five participles used as clauses; 
an imperative; a complementary tMmfinitive. 


2. Complete the following sentences by - the English 
words in ae (Do not write in the book.) i 
lade 


ut, 
imperatorés _ _ (Roman armies) - - pracerant. a 
| : Equités equés - _ (of great speed) - _ see 


_ _(Our soldiers). _ virtiis non sy 


f Tila dona _ _ (us) lacent: 

5. Nostri  # eines eam ape _. cum hostibus - _(very heed a2 
pugnaverunt. . 

6. Domum _ _(boys)__ discédite. _-_(Do not remain)__ in viis. 


8. Give a synopsis in the first person singular and plural, all 
tenses, of narrd, convenid, pond. Give a synopsis in the third person 
singular and plural, all tenses, of adsum. 

4. How do English derivatives help you to remember the meanings - 
of the following words? | 
tempora servabat convénérunt petivit procédere 

pace vicinis auxilium socids divinum 


5. The following words in this story, in addition to those already 
met in Lessons 1-8, belong to the first-year list. Do you know their 
meanings perfectly? If not, learn them now. 


aut... aut eques pons tamen vehementer 

conicid filia praesum timidus vicinus 

copiae gladius pridéns timor victoria 

cornt légatus redd6 tuba VOx 

désum nintid sustineo =—s—s—séiditr'd ~ vulner6 
tam 


ai 
The dead body of Hector is dragged around the walls of Troy 


Greek Vase ee. The Metropolitan Museum - 


8 a ae 
aes eee & x a 
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Vase painting in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Aeneas and Turnus may have fought as these Greek warriors are fighting 


aa 


LESSON TEN 


Tia regere imperid populds, Romane, mementsd 
(hae tibi erunt artés) pacisque impdnere morem ; 
parcere subjectis, et débellare superbds. 
VERGIL, Aeneid, VI. 851-853 
Do thou remember, O Roman, to rule the peoples with thy authority (this will 


be thy work of skill) and to give to them the orderly habits of peace; to spare 
those who have been subdued and to crush the haughty. 


AENEAS WINS THE FINAL VICTORY 


Licrus. Quam difficile erat negdtium quod Aenéas sibi 
stmpsit! Aenéais tamen, qui nunc arma 4 deo facta habuit, 
facile vincere débuit.’ Dé exitii pugnae, pater, audire magno- 
pere cupio. 

TuLiius. Dé exitii té certiorem nunc faciam.” Postero* dié 5 
pugna intermissa est. Niintii quoque 4 Latino dé pace ad 
Aenéam mittuntur. Quibus nintiis bonus Aenéas ita dixit: 
‘“Nonne cognovistis mé vobis amicum* esse? [1] Hic véni 
quod dei in his locis Trdjanis domds dedérunt. Neque 
praedam neque pectiniam peto. Cum Turno, principe 10 
vestr6, nodn vobiscum bellum gerd. Itaque bellum dextra 
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mea atque Turni finiri débet. Si ego et Turnus pugnabimus, 
reliqui’ periculo liberi eritis.”” Cui princeps nintidrum, his 
verbis aequis commotus, ita respondit: ‘“‘Haec tua verba ad 

15 urbem nostram ntntiabimus; et té, si forttina viam dabit, 
Latino régi amicitia jungémus.” Tum réx Latinus, postquam 
nintii verba Aenéae renintiaverant, dixit sé Trojanis agros 
dare et pacem amicitiamque confirmare paratum esse. [1] 
Multas horas Latinus et socii ejus inter sé’ dé pace aut bello 

20 €gérunt. Dum autem haec geruntur, nintiatum est Aenéam 
et exercitum per campos ad urbem jam appropinquare. [1] Mox 
equitatus, qui reliquos Trojands antecédébat, cum hostibus 
proelium commisit. Dit et acriter, primum ab equitibus, posted 
in acié, pugnatum est. Nox finem pugnae fécit. 

25 Tum Turnus, qui suds Trojanis non esse parés sed laborare 
et victds fugere sénserat, [1] ‘Non jam, 6 réx,” clamavit, ‘*pug- 
nare dubitd. Concipe foedus,® nam cras’ solus cum duce Tro- 
jand pugnabo. Aut hac dextra Aenéam sub Tartara® mittam 
aut ille victor Laviniam uxdorem habébit.”’ Itaque Aenéas et 

30 Turnus, quod hoc consilium iniquum esse n6dn vidébatur,® 
postero dié tandem inter sé pugnavérunt. 

Lucius. Pauca mihi, pater, dé ila pugna narra. 
TULLIus. Propter inopiam temporis mé dé casibus!” pugnae 
illius narrare non licet. Sed librum tuum aperi, Liici, et tibi 

35 fabulam dé fine pugnae et morte Turni verbis ipsis Vergili - 
legam. Attende. 


Aenéas instat contra télumque coruscat, 

... et corpore toto 

€minus intorquet.... Volat Atri turbinis instar 
40 exitium dirum hasta feréns.... | 3 

Per medium stridéns transit femur. Incidit ictus 

ingéns ad terram duplicatd poplite Turnus.” 


Paulum temporis” vérd, Liici, Aenéas victor Turno vulnerato 
parcere™’ cupivit. Sed balteum™ Pallantis® pueri, quem vulnere 
45 victum Turnus ipse interfécerat, in umero'® Turni vidit. 


Furiis accénsus, et ira 
terribilis: ‘“‘Tiine hinc, spoliis indtite meodrum, 
éripiare mihi? Pallas té hoc vulnere, Pallas 
immolat, et poenam scelerat6 ex sanguine siimit.” 
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Hoc dicéns ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 50 
fervidus."’ 


itaque, Liici, Aenéas, quo'® alter’? neque pietate’? jistior”! 
neque bellg@ et armis major fuit, Laviniam in matrimonium 
diixit et urbem suam in Italia condidit.”. Nepotés® ejus sunt 


Romani, dé quibus Juppiter réx dedrum ipse dixit: ‘His ego 55 


nec métas“ rérum nec tempora p6n6 ; imperium sine fine dedi.” 


[Notes] 1. wncere débuit, ought to have conquered (literally, has ought 
to conquer). Note that necessary action expressed by débed requires the 
past tense of dé@bed and a present infinitive, and that it is translated by the 
present tense of the English verb “ought” and the past infinitive of the 
second verb. 2. té certiorem faciam, I will inform you (literally, make you 
more certain). 3. posterus, -a, -um, next. 4. amicum, friendly. Amicum is 
an adjective here. 5. iter sé, among themselves. 6. concipe foedus, arrange 
a truce. 

7. cras (adv.), tomorrow. 8. sub Tartara, to death (literally, beneath 
Tartarus). Tartarus is another name for the Lower World. 9. vidébdtur, 
seemed. 10. cdsus, -tis (m.), incident. 11. Aenéas instat . . . Turnus, But 
Aeneas presses on to meet him and brandishes his weapon, and then hurls 
it from afar with all his might. The spear flies on like a black whirlwind, 


carrying with it dread death. Whirring, it pierces straight through the thigh. 


Mighty Turnus, with knees bent double from the blow, falls to earth. 
12. paulum temporis, for a little while. 13. parcere, to spare. Observe the 
case that it governs. 14. balteus, -2 (m.), belt. 15. Pallds, -antis (m.), Pallas. 

16. umerus, -i (m.), shoulder. 17. Furtis accénsus ... fervidus, Inflamed 
with madness and terrible in his wrath, he cries, “‘Are you to be saved from 
me after this, clad in the spoils of my friends? Pallas, Pallas it is, who offers 
you as sacrifice with this wound that I am about to give and who exacts 
punishment from your accursed blood.” So saying, in the fury of his wrath 
he plunges his sword straight into the breast. 18. gud, than whom. Qué is 
here an ablative of comparison. 19. alter, another man. 20. pietds, -tatis (f.), 
devotion. 21. justus, -a, -um, just. 22. condidit, founded. 23. nepds, -dtis 


(m.), descendant. 24. méta, -ae (f.), limit. 


GRAMMAR NOTE 


1. There are several indirectly given statements in this lesson. 
Translate them as follows: 
(L.8) Nonne cognovistis mé amicum esse? Do you not know tnat I am 
friendly ? 
(L. 16) Latinus dixit sé Trojanis agrés dere pardtum esse, Latinus said that 
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he was ready to give the Trojans land (literally, himself to be ready to 
give, etc.) 

(L. 20) Niintidtum est Aenéam et exercitum per campos appropinquare, It was 
reported that Aeneas and his army were approaching through the fields 
(literally, Aeneas and his army to be approaching, etc.) 

(L. 25) qui suds nén esse parés sénserat, who had realized thaf*his men were 
not a match (literally, his men not to be equal) 


GRAMMAR REVIEW: EXERCISES 


1. Find an example in the story of each of the following construc- 
tions: predicate adjective; dative of the indirect object, with ad- 
jectives, and with special verbs; accusative of extent and as subject 
of an infinitive; ablative of means, separation, agent, place where, 
time; an appositive; a vocative; a complementary infinitive; a 
erncoe used to express a clausal relation. 


2. Complete the following sentences by translating the English | 
into Latin. (Do not write in the book.) 


1. Scimus ~ - (that Turnus is brave) — _. 

2. (For many hours) — — in campo -_ _(they were fighting) _ _. 

3. — —(We think that the Trojans are being joined). __ cum Latinis ~ _ (in friend- 
ship) — _. : 

4, __(Boys, with us)__ venite. 

5. ——(When praised by us)__ grati erant. 

6. Ducés, --(who)__ (the army)__ praesunt, —_(to us)_. sunt amici. 


3. Give a synopsis of the second person singular and plural, of all . 
tenses, of the following verbs: vulneré, simé, removed, pénd. Give 
a synopsis of possum in the first person singular and plural, all tenses. 


4. How do English derivatives help you to remember the meanings — 


of exitus, audi6, corpora, praeda, peciinia, finiri? 


5. The following words in this story, in addition to those already 
met in Lessons 1-9, belong to the first-year list. Do you know their 
meanings perfectly? If not, learn them now. 


antecéd6 exitus *  Jungd praeda 

attends facile labor6 sentid 

dextra hora liber (adj.) sims 

equitatus hiic negotium videor 

exercitus imperium par vulnus 
intermittd peciinia 
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6. The following words, which have not been used in the review 
lessons, belong to the first-year list and should be thoroughly reviewed 


at this time: 


aegre 
agricola 
alacer 
albus 
altitiids 
ambuld 
apud 
arbor 
aro 
barbarus 
biduum 
bis 
captivus 
caput 
centum 
circumd6 
consist6 
consul 
cotidié 


cupidus 
déficio 
désiderd 
dexter 
digitus 
diligéns 
dimittd 
discipulus 
domi 
dominus 
epistula 
€Xcipl6 
facultas 
familia 
forum 
frater 
fraomentum 
humilis 
impond 


inopia 
integer 
latitads 
libero 
libertas 
lingua 
littera 
lucerna 
lado 
magis 
magnitids 
marita 
meridiés 
natura 
nonus 
novem 
occultd 
occultus 
octavus 
octd 


LEGACY 


oro 
paedagogus 
perdtic6 
picttra 
praemitts 
praemium 
premo 
proficis 
proicid 
provincia 
publicus 
quantus 
quattuor 
quinque 
quintus 
quot 
recéns 
redigo 
remittd 


satis 
senatus 
septem 
septimus 
serva 
sex 
sinister 
spatium 
submitté 
super 
taberna 
tardus 
tertius 
tribud 
triduum 
tunica 
unde 
vacuus 
villa 


Aeneas is one of the most famous characters in literature. The 
story of his experiences, and incidents from his wanderings and ad- 
ventures, as told by Vergil, have furnished inspiration for writers, 
painters, and sculptors. The two most famous poets who show in 
their works the influence of the Aeneid are Dante and Milton. Do 
you know the titles of the great epic poems written by these two men? 
What languages did they use? 

Can you tell what incidents in the stories you have just read are 
referred to in the following quotations? 


I was a poet; that just hero whom 


Anchises sired, I sang, who came from Troy 


After the burning of proud Ilium. 
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DANTE 


Thither by harpy-footed Furies hal’d, 
At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought, and feel by turns the bitter change. 

MILTON 
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Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss! 


MARLOWE 


The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof.in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine. 


MILTON 


Achilles came to Troyland, 
And I to Chersonese ; 

He turned from wrath to battle, 
And I from three days’ peace. 


PATRICK SHAW-STEWART, “Lines Written 
in Gallipoli,” The Chicago Tribune 


The Fifth Column prepares the way and the Trojan Horse moves in. 


Editorial note to “Trojan Horse: 1940 Model,” 
by FERDINAND Tuouy, The Ailantic Monthly 


See whether you can find some similar quotations. 

The illustrations in this unit show several works of painting the 
subjects of which were taken from the story of Aeneas. See 
whether you can find some others. Notice such pictures as you come 
across them from time to time. They will often be found in advertise- 
ments and cartoons. 

The following quotations from the Aeneid, which have been given 
you in the stories, have been frequently used and still are used. Learn 
them so that they will be familiar to you if you hear pe or read 
them anywhere. 


“Arma virumque cando.” 

“Timed Danaés et dona ferentés.”’ 

‘**Forsan et haec dlim meminisse juvabit.”’ 

““Tantae molis erat ROmanam condere gentem.” 

“Urbs antiqua ruit.” 

*‘Animis opibusque parati.”” (The motto of the state of South Carolina) . 
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UNIT II 
THE BUILDING OF THE ROMAN STATE 


oa 


How, through victories in war, 
creation of a strong government, 
establishment of civil rights, 
and skillful organization of conquered territory, 
Rome became a strong power 


Augustus and the Empress Livia survey the Forum from the Palatine Hill 


THE STORY OF ROME 


or 


In the history of Rome the Age of Augustus covers the years from 
27 3B.c., when the power of Augustus as emperor was definitely es- 
tablished, to 14 a.D., the year of his death. Peace, ordered govern- 
ment, and prosperity followed a century of civil war and bloodshed, 
during which the old republican system of government was destroyed. 
_ The period of Augustus was regarded by the Romans as indeed a golden 
age. It was then that Vergil wrote his Aeneid. 

The centuries of warfare, of political and social development, 
and of advance in material achievements brought not only gains to 
Roman civilization but also a loss of individual liberties, of the sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of the state, and of the noble qual- 
ities of character displayed by the leaders of older times. Aeneas’s 
ccurage, loyalty, self-sacrifice, dependence upon divine guidance, and 
sense of duty made it possible for him to build a new home for his 
people. In the character of Aeneas, Vergil, the national‘poet of Rome, 
pictured what he regarded as the typical qualities of the Roman race 
at its best — qualities the loss of which his contemporaries recog- 
nized and iamented as much as did the poet. 

- You will now read the story of Rome from the founding of the city 
to the establishment of the Empire by Augustus. As you follow the 
progress of events observe the manifestations of characteristics that 
were best in the Romans and of those that were worst. Note the de- 
velopment of forms of government and of institutions that were 
intended to satisfy social and economic needs. Observe the underly- 
ing forces in national and private life that brought these about. If 
you do this, events of modern history and modern institutions will 
_ become more understandable to you. Do not forget that the Roman 
state was one of the greatest that the world has ever produced and 
that its influence has been the most powerful factor from the ‘past 
in the creation of the present. The story of Rome has been repeated 
among nations that have risen to greatness from age to age and is 
being repeated today. : 

There is the moral of all human tales ; 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 


First Freedom and then Glory — when that fails 
Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at last. 


Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
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visti, pater, mihi’ maxime, placuertAt.“Hunc librum Vergili 
poétae multo mmajore. gaudio® legam, Sed hae rés ES , tem- 
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Nash from Monkmeyer 


The Alban Lake, on the shore of which Ascanius built his city 
og | 


_ [Nores] 1. Placed should be added to your list of verbs that take their 
objects in the dative case, even though in English they take direct objects. 
(See page 75.) 2. mulio majore gaudio, with much greater pleasure. Multé 
is in the ablative case and indicates a measure of difference. 3. Romadnorum 
intersunt, concern the Romans. The object of imtersunt is in the genitive 
case. 4. mortui sunt, have been dead (literally, have died). A deponent 
verb. Translate as if it were active. You will soon learn these verbs. 
5. rés gestds, their deeds (literally, things done by them). 6. memoria tenére, 
remember (literally, to hold by memory). 7. urbem Albam, the city of Alba. 
In such expressions the Latin uses an appositive, and not the genitive as we 
do. Thus also urbi Romae (1. 15), the city of Rome. Rdmae is in the 
dative case. . 

8. condd, -ere, -didi, -ditus, found, establish. 9. Aenéam vidisse, that 
Aeneas saw. An indirect statement after memorid tenés, telling something 
that took place previous to the time of remembering. The perfect infinitive 
is therefore used. (Study Grammar Notes 1 and 2.) 10. These are the names 
of famous Roman heroes: Brutus, the Decii, Camillus, Fabricius, Cato, the 
Gracchi, the Scipios, Pompey, Caesar Augustus. You read about some of 
them last year. Do you recall any stories about them? 11. bibliothéca, -ae 
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(f.), library. 12. rérum scriptorum, of historians (literally, writers of things). 
13. proavus, -t (m.), great-grandfather. 14. Titi Livi, of Titus Livy. He 
was a great Roman historian. 


GRAMMAR NOTES ' 
[The Perfect Infinitive] 


1. The Latin verb has five infinitives: present active and passive, 
perfect active and passive, and future active. The future passive 
is a rare form. You have already learned the forms of the present 
infinitive active and passive. What are they for the verbs vocé, 
vided, diicd, capid, and audio? (See page 489.) 

.» The perfect infinitive active is formed by adding -isse to the 

perfect stem. [As, vocav-isse, to have called.] The perfect infinitive 
passive is a compound form, made up of the perfect passive participle 
with esse. [As, vocatus (-a, -um) esse, to have been called.| Remember 
that the perfect participle is an adjective and that its endings change 
to agree with the subject. 


Perfect Infinitive 


ACTIVE | PASSIVE 
vocS —_—vocavisse, to have called vocatus esse, to have been called 
vided vidisse, to have seen visus esse, to have been seen 
diicd diixisse, to have led ductus esse, to have been led 
capid cépisse, to have taken captus esse, to have been taken 
audid § audivisse, to have heard auditus esse, fo have been heard 
sum fuisse, to have been EME 


possum potuisse, to have been able | 
[Infinitives in Indirect Statements] 

2. You have learned that when a subject is expressed with the 
infinitive, it is put in the accusative case. You have met this con- 
struction after impersonal verbs, such as licet (it is permitted) and 
oportet (it is necessary), and after jubed (order) and cupid (desire). 
[Thus, Rémanés pugnare oportuit, /i was necessary for the Romans to 
fight; Mé adesse non licet, It 7s not permitted for me to be present; 
Medicum ad régem remitti jussit, He ordered the physician to be seni 
back to the king.) 

Statements may be made directly, as has been the case in the stories 
you have been reading. Thus we say, Rémulus réx bonus est, Rom- 
ulus is a good king. But we may also say, They think that Romulus 
is a good king. We have now introduced the statement by the verb 
think. We express this in Latin by using the infinitive with the subject 
in the accusative case, just as we did in the sentences quoted above. 
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[Thus, R6mulum régem bonum esse putant, They think Romulus to 
be a good king, or, in better English, They think that Romulus is a good 
king.| A statement thus quoted is known as an indirect statement. 
Such indirect statements are introduced by verbs of saying, telling, 
thinking, knowing, and perceiving. The construction is known in 
grammar as indirect discourse. A quoted statement is translated best 
‘nto English by using the*word that. [Thus, Mé malum esse sénsisti, 
You felt that I was evil.] 

Any one of the three infinitives — present, perfect, or future — 
may be used in the quoted statement. The present infinitive denotes 
that the action in the quoted statement is going on or went on at the 
same time as the action of the introducing verb. Thus, in the indirect 
statement about Romulus given above, the present infinitive esse is 
used because Romulus is a good king at the time these persons are 
thinking about him. In the sentence Terram matrem omnium homi- 
num esse existimabat, He thought that the earth was the mother of all 
men (Lesson 15, 1. 21), the present infinitive esse is used because the 
earth was the mother at the time the person was thinking. Note 
that in English the translation of the infinitive changes (is and was) 
with the change in time of the main verb. 

The perfect infinitive indicates that the action in the quoted 


statement went on before that of the introducing verb. [As, Noénne 


memoria tenés Aenéam multitidinem ducum vidisse, Don’t you re- 
smember that Aeneas saw (had seen) a great crowd of leaders?| Here the 
seeing by Aeneas took place before the act of remembering. Care is 
necessary in translating infinitives in indirect discourse. | 

The future infinitive (you will learn this tense later) indicates that 
the action of the quoted statement will take place after that of the 
introducing verb. [Thus, Remember that the Romans will be a great 
vace; or, He remembered that the Romans would be a great race.| 

Frequently in Latin the idea of saying, thinking, and so forth is 


‘ expressed in an indirect way and not by a verb. [Thus, Fama esf 


milités pugnare, The report is that the soldiers are fighting.| A special 
use of the indirect-discourse construction is that with the verb jubed, 
! order. [As, Eds nuintiari jubet, He orders them to be announced 
(Lesson 12, 1. 29).] 


[Comparison of Adjectives] 
3. Review the method of comparing adjectives in Latin. (See 


page 480.) Several Latin adjectives have irregular comparison. 


Review these. Learn the comparison of superus. (See page 480.) 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


alius, -a, -ud, another, other 

casus, -iis, m., accident, fate, chance, 
misfortune, experience 

complirés, -plira, very many, a 
great many 

géns, gentis, f., tribe, clan, people 

gloria, -ae, f., glory, fame 

insignis, -e, marked, memorable, 
distinguished 

intersum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, be 


iste, ista, istud, that of yours, that 
labor, -6ris, g., labor, work, exercise, | 
toil a's | 
majorés¥-um, m. pl., ancestors, ine 
placed, -ére, -ui, -itus, please 
salis, -utis, /., health, welfare, safety 
superus, -a, -um, aoe: on high, 
upper; comparative, superior; su- 
perlative, suprémus or summus 
usque, adv., all the way, even to, till 


between, be engaged in, concern 


2. Say in Latin: 

1. We remember that Lucius ig re 2 stories about the Romans. 
2. We remember that Luci neat WS es about the Romans. 3. Lucius 
thought that his father wR yin on many distinguished affairs. 
4. Lucius thought that his father Kad.garried on many distinguished 
affairs. 5. Aeneas ordered his comrades SO safety by flight. 


3. From which words in the story are, the following ee words 
derived : complacent, antique, mortuary, social, imperial, insignia, 
supreme, conservation, and patriotic? What does each mean? 
do they help you to remember the meanings of the Latin words? 

You will notice that sometimes several English words of different 
form are derived from the same Latin word or root. Often one will 
be very like the Latin word, while another has changed its form con- 
siderably. Thus both please and complacent come from Latin place6 ; 
joy and gaudy, from gaudium. 

What are the various meanings of the English word tied? Find 
out from your dictionary the connection of each one of these meanings 
with the Latin verb intersum. ; 


How 


Roman Background 


VERY DEFINITE qualities are demanded of pioneer people if they are 
to survive and found a strong state. They must be able to defend 
themselves and to endure toil and hardship. They must 
Sy be obedient to authority, self-sacrificing, and filled with . 
devotion to the family and the state. The early Romans 
were faced with difficulties of living and with the need of protecting 
ad 


THE STORY OF ROME 


themselves against the enemies on their borders. They were able to 
establish their state securely and to expand its power because they 
possessed to-a remarkable degree the qualities just mentioned. 

As time went on, however, the Romans manifested many less 
admirable traits in their individual and public acts. In reading their 
history, we very oftén meet unrestrained ambition, greed for wealth 
and luxury, pitiless enforcement of discipline, ruthless exploitation of 


the weak and the conquered, cruelty of the powerful toward the in- 


ferior, worship of material success.. These were natural companions 
of growing national prosperity and power in a people whose demo- 
cratic institutions made leadership in the state dependent upon indi- 
vidual achievement. The lives of the leaders in the later period of the 
Roman Republic show clearly the blending of the older, nobler quali- 
ties of character with the less admirable characteristics of their own 
age. This explains their successes and their failures, the good the 
did and the evils they fostered. Watch for evidences of this conflict 
of ideals as you read the stories from Roman history. 


\ROME AND. AMERICA 


The history of our own country shows the same development in 
national and individual characteristics from pioneer days to the pres- 
ent. Think of some of the: heroes and leaders in various periods of 
our history and see whether you can describe the qualities of character 
that they exhibited. Bear them in mind for comparison with the great 
figures of Roman history. 


Supplementary Story 


A WOMAN OF THE OLD SCHO 
THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF A 


(A Letter of Pliny the Younger) 


Le 
IA 
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Quaedam! facta, ut existim6, verbaque virorum fémina- 
‘rumque claridra sunt, alia autem majora. Memoria tened 
enim fabulam quam Fannia mihi dlim narravit® dé avia® sua 
Arria, illa fémina notissima. Aegri* erant Paetus, maritus® 

5 Arriae, et filius e6rum. Filius autem mortuus est,° puer virtiite 
notissimus atque matri patrique cdrissimus. Maximus erat 
dolor’ matris. Quotiéns* tamen in cubiculum’ Paeti vénit, filium 
vivere” atque etiam commodidrem"™ esse dicébat. Ubi Paetus 
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de puer6 rogavit, “Bene dormivit,””’ respondébat. Cum tan- 
dem lacrimas retinére” non potuit, é cubiculd égrediébatur™ et 10 
sé doléri dabat. Tum siccis oculis’® ad Paetum revertit.” 

Qudsdam! post annds Paetus ad mortem damnatus est.!’ 
Arria exemplum praebuit.’® Nam gladium rapuit’® et pectus 
suum fortiter perfodit.2? Deinde Paetd gladium dedit et haec 
verba immortalia” dixit: ‘‘Paete, non dolet.”’’ Quod factum 15 
Arriae jure” clarissimum est. N6onne autem illud prius™ erat 
majus? Ubi enim hoc fécit, gloria ante oculds versabatur.” 
Quanto majus erat”® sine praemi6 gloriae lacrimas abdere et 
quamquam filium amiserat, tamen matrem agere”’! 


[Notes] 1. guaedam, certain. Modifies facta. Note qudsdam (I. 12), 
modifying annds. 2. ndrro, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, tell. 3. avia, -ae, grandmother. 
A. aeger, -gra, -grum, sick. 5. maritus, -i, husband. 6. mortuus est, died. A 
deponent verb. 7. dolor, -dris (m.), grief. 8. quotiéns (adv.), as often as. 
9. cubiculum, -i (n.), bedroom. 10. vivd, -ere, vixi, victus, live. 11. commodio- 
rem esse, was better. 12. dormid, -ire, -ivi, -itus, sleep. 13. lacrimds retinére, 
restrain her tears; Jacrima, -ae, tear. 14. égrediébdtur, she would go out. 
Imperfect of deponent verb. 15. szccis oculis, with dry eyes. 16. revertd, -ere, 
-verti, -versus, return. 17. damndtus est, was condemned. 18. exemplum prae- 
but, set him an example. 19. rapid, -ere, rapui, raptus, seize. 20. pectus 
suum... perfodit, stabbed herself in the breast. 21. immortdlis, -e, immortal. 
22. non dolet, it doesn’t hurt. 23. jure (adv.), justly. 24. illud prius, that 
former ceed. 25. ante oculds versdbdtur, was showing itself before her eyes. 
26. quanto majus erat, how much greater it was. 27. matrem agere, to act 
the part of a mother. 


or 


Can you answer these questions on ‘the story? 


1. About whom is the story told? 2. Who were sick? 3. What 
. happened to the son? 4, Why did the mother grieve especially? 
5. How did she act when she went into her husband’s room? 6. What 
happened to Paetus after some years? 7. What did Arria do? 8. What 
did she say? 9. Why does Pliny think that the first deed of Arria 
was greater than the second? 10. Do you agree with him? 11. Why? ~ 
12. What do you think was Arria’s character? 
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_,.Conditor*-et urbis Romae et oh fuit Romulus, ile, ‘dei | 
Miadeis et Rhéae Silviae fihus? Cum Remé fratre Albaé rat 
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Painting by Jacques Louis David 


The Sabine women stop the battle between their husbands and fathers 
om 2 7m 
WW, x a a) 
jubet. Mutts Snerunt, maximé Sabini cum liberis atque 30 
uxoribus. Ubi tempus lidorum vénit et his mentés omnium 
déditae sunt, signum datum est. Romani omnés in partés cu- 


currérunt ut puellas raperent. Timore permdti, patrés puella- 


rum fiigérunt né ipst quoque 4 RomAnis tenérentur [2, d]. Brevi 


tempore vérd animi puellarum raptarum pe cake ees et Sa- 35 
binae maritOs suds novos amarey a at 
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Tatium regem Sal norum oraverunt ut auxilium daret. Sabin 
in ,agrur “Romanum fécerunt, [lo tempore Spurius 
Tanpeiue’ ‘arci” Romanae praeerat™ [4]: “Hujus filiam, nomine 40 
Tarpéiam, quae aquam extra miros petébat, Tatius indtxit 
ut milités armat6s in arcem acciperet. Sabini in arcem accepti 
eam occidérunt. H6c modo Sabiniarcem tenuérunt atque inde 
postero dié impetum fécérunt in exercitum Romanum, qui in > 
campo ubi Forum Romanum nunc est erat instractus. Primo 45 
impetii Hostilius, ducum RGmandrum a ies Ne cecidit ; 2. 


aciés Romana in fugam data est. - Dun ran \ | LOW 7 
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. [The Romans and Sabines Are Reconciled] 
Deinde Romulus, “‘ Juppiter,”’ inquit, ‘‘pater deorum homi- 
numque, da nobis audit ree fugam_ n nostram siste.””” Tum 
50 Romanis, ‘Hic, viri, hostibus résistite 74]! !”? clamat. Constité- 
runt SHORE tamquam voce dei i pss jussi. At Sabinae inter 
téla cucurrérunt. Hinc patrés, hinc’ virds dravérunt né alii 
alids occiderent'* [2, d]. Movet rés!® et multitidinem militum 
et ducés. Inde non pacem modo sed civitatem tinam ex dua- 
55 bus’® faciunt; imperium omne ROmam movent. Senatus 
quoque 4 R6mul6 coénstituitur é patribus familiarum. ; 


[Notes] 1. d, from the time of ; asque ad, to the time of. 2. énius, totius. 
For the declension of the group of adjectives to which anus and totus belong, 
see page 475. Review their declension. 3. vidétur. Note again the particular 
meaning, seems, that the passive of vided sometimes has. 4. conditor, -dris 
(m.), founder. From condo, -ere, -didi, -ditus, found. 5. Albae, at Alba. 
What two cases express place where in Latin? 6. Lati caput, chief city of 
Latium (the section of Italy in which Rome was located). 7. incolérum 
pléna, full of inhabitants. 8. édtus virdrum erat, consisted entirely of men. 
9. metus, -tis (m.), fear. 10. animi mitigdti sunt, the feelings were soothed. 
11. arx, arcis (f.), citadel. 12. siste, stop. Imperative from sistd, -ere. 
13. Hinc .. . hinc, on this side... on that side. 14. né alii alids occiderent, 
not to slay each other. 15. rés, their action. 16. ex dudbus, from two (states). 
Review the declension of duo. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[Subjunctive Mood] 


1. You have learned that the indicative mood is used to state 
facts and to ask direct questions, and that the imperative mood ex- 
presses commands. The indicative is used also in certain subordinate 
clauses such as those introduced by ubi, quod, dum, ut (meaning as 
or when), and postquam. A third mood, the subjunctive, is widely 
used in Latin. In earlier times it was used frequently in English, but 
has now almost entirely disappeared. It is still used occasionally, 
however, in such expressions as Long live the king! I move that the 
school present a play; If he were here; We insist that he be punished. 
We now generally use auxiliaries, such as may, might, and should, to 
present ideas that are not facts; as, If he should go; May you be happy. 

In Latin the subjunctive is used in independent clauses to express 
ideas of commanding and wishing; in dependent clauses of purpose, 
result, anticipation, and cause; in certain conditional sentences; and 
in some other circumstances. The translation of the subjunctive mood 
varies in accordance with its use in particular instances. 
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(Things to Be Remembered about the Subjunctive) 

There are some facts you must remember about the Latin sub- 
junctive. It has only four tenses: present, imperfect, perfect, and past 
perfect. The personal endings are the same as those of the indicative, 
except that -m is always used in the first person singular active. The, 
vowel before the personal ending remains the same throughout any 


given tense. 
[Imperfect Subjunctive, Active and Passive] 


You should now learn the inflection of the imperfect subjunctive 
of the regular conjugations, and of sum and possum. It is most easily 
formed and recognized by remembering that it is like the present 
infinitive active with the personal endings added. [As, vocare+ m; 
vidére +- m; esse +m; posse+m.| The first person singular ie 
ends in -m. 


Active 
SINGULAR 
vocarem vidérem dtcerem caperem audirem 
vocarés vidérés dicerés caperés audirés 
vocaret vidéret diceret caperet audiret 
PLURAL 
vocarémus vidérémus dtiicerémus caperémus audirémus 
vocarétis vidérétis dicerétis caperétis audirétis 
vocarent vidérent dticerent caperent audirent 
Passive 
. SINGULAR 
vocarer vidérer dicerer caperer audirer 
vocaréris vidéréris diiceréris caperéris audiréris 
vocarétur vidérétur dicerétur caperétur audirétur 
PLURAL 
S 
vocarémur vidérémur dicerémur caperémur audirémur 
vocarémini vidérémini dicerémini caperémini audirémini 
vocdrentur vidérentur dicerentur caperentur audirentur 
Sum | Possum 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 

essem essémus possem possémus 

essés essé@tis possés possétis 

esset essent posset possent 


[Purpose Clauses] 
2. We say in English, Bravery and fate strove that (in order that) 
Roman power might be established; Amulius had planned (formed a 


EB. 


\ 
| 


\ 


y 
: 


plan) to expel (in order to expel, that he might expel) Numitor from the 
throne. The second clause in each sentence indicates the purpose of 
the act stated in the main clause. Such a clause is known as a purpose 
clause. Note that each of these clauses is introduced by the word ut, 
and that the subjunctive mood is used for the verb. [As, Virtis et 
fortina contendérunt ut imperium RO6manum constituerétur; Amilius 
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~~. cénsilium céperat ut 6 régnéd Numitérem expelleret.]| Observe that the 


verbs of the main clauses express ideas in past time and that the 


tense of the subjunctive in each subordinate clause is imperfect. 
[Things to Be Remembered about Purpose Clauses] 


a. In Latin the purpose of an action is expressed by a clause which 
has its verb in the subjunctive and which is introduced by ut (trans- 
lated in order that, that, or to) if the purpose is a positive one. There 
are other ways of expressing purpose which you will learn later. 

b. If the main verb is a primary tense of the indicative, the present 
subjunctive is used in the purpose clause. The primary tenses are the 


present, future, and present perfect (the perfect translated by have). 


c. If the main verb is a secondary tense of the indicative, the im- 
perfect subjunctive is used in the purpose clause. The secondary 
tenses are the imperfect, the perfect, and the past perfect. 

_ d.In the sentence Patrés fugérunt né ipsi tenérentur, The fathers 
fled in order that (or that) they themselves might not be held (or lest they 
themselves should be held), the purpose is negative and is introduced 
by né. Remember that positive clauses of purpose are introduced by 
ut; negative clauses of purpose, by né. 

[Adverbial and Noun Clauses of Purpose] 

As the purpose clause tells why the action of the main verb takes 
place, it is often adverbial. A purpose clause, however, may follow a 
verb meaning warn, ask, urge, persuade, command (rgptied: rogo, ord, 
petd, hortor, persuaded, imperé, etc.). It is then actually a noun 
serving as object of the introducing verb. [As, Hinc patrés, hinc virds 
Oravérunt né alii alids occiderent, They begged fathers on this side, 
husbands on that, not to slay each other.| As such clauses are used after 
verbs which express desire or will, they are known as volitive clauses. 
The distinction need not worry you, as it is quite easy to recognize 
the idea of purpose in both the adverbial and the noun clauses. 

[Dative of Reference] 

3. The dative is used to indicate the person referred to, or con- 
cerned in, what is happening. [As, ut sibi uxdrés raperent, fo seize 
wives for ea Mees: ] Sometimes what is happening is to the advantage, 
sometimes it is to the disadvantage, of the person. 
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[Dative with Special Verbs} 

4. In this lesson you find the dative used as the object of two kinds 
of verbs. [As, Spurius arci praeerat, Spurius was in command of the 
citadel; Hostibus resistite, Resist the enemy! 

You learned in your first year of Latin study that such verbs in- 
clude (a) verbs compounded with the prefixes ad, ante, con, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, pr6, sub, super, and some with circum (désum is also 
included) ; (b) certain verbs that are transitive in English, but have 
in Latin a dative, not an accusative, for their object. When a verb 
of the second type is in the passive, the dative is still used and the 
verb itself is in the third person singular (impersonal construction). 
[As, Hostibus resistitur, The enemy are resisted (literally, It is resisted 
to the enemy).| You must watch out for these verbs. Notice that the 
best translation is made by using a personal subject. 


rh | 
LTA 
/ N 


impetus, -is, m., attack, fury 
metus, -is, m., a \ LY 


EXERCISE ; 
1. Learn the following vocabulary : c| 


aduléscéns, -entis, m 
youth 


m., young man, 


at, conj., but 

audax, -acis, bold, daring, brave 

cad6, -ere, cecidi, casus, fall, be 
killed 

curro, -ere, cucurri, cursus, run 

dédé, -ere, -didi, -ditus, give up, sur- 
render; devote 

deinde, ies then, next 

expell6, -ere, -puli, -pulsus, drive 
out, expel 

extra, adv. and prep. with acc., , out- 
side, outside of 


mirus, -a, =um, surprising, wonderful 

né, conj., that not, lest 

occid6, -ere, ~cidi, -cisus, kill, mas- 
sacre 7 

opus, operis, ”., work, labor ; 
fications 

rapid, -ere, -ui, -tus, snatch, seize 

restitu6d, -ere, -stitui, -stititus, re- 
new, replace, restore 

télum, -i, ”., weapon 

ut, conj., that, in order that 

uxor, -dris, f., wife 


forti- 


2. Can you find in the story some examples of the following con- 


structions: predicate nominative; dative with compounds; 


locative ; 


passive participle as an adjective; ablatives of manner, means, agent, 
specification, cause, accompaniment, time when, time within which, 
place where; imperative; infinitive as object? 

_8. How is conditor formed from the verb cond6? How is cond itself 
formed? How is orator formed from 616? Form some additional Eng- 
lish words from this verb by using suffixes. Form English words from 
the following words by using suffixes and prefixes: audax (audacis), 
curr6 (cursus). Give English words in which extra occurs as Bs 
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ae 


Ewing Galloway 


The Tarpeian Rock, where traitors to Rome were executed 
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Roman Background 


QuiTE early the public officials and the important families of Rome 
began to keep records of events. The earliest Roman historian of — 
literary importance, however, was Marcus Porcius Cato, 
bee: who is known best as Cato the Censor. He lived in the 
HISTORIANS 
second century B.c., and is more famous as soldier and 
statesman than as historian. | 

The historian to whom we must turn for anything like a complete 
account of Rome’s early period is Titus Livy, who lived from 59 B.c. 
to 17 A.D. His history comprised one hundred and forty-two books, 
of which thirty-five survive. The most interesting portions are the 
books in which he describes the founding of Rome, the period of the 
monarchy, the early struggles of the Republic, and the second war with 
Carthage, in which Hannibal was the Carthaginian commander. 

To supplement Livy’s story and to take the place of the lost por- 
tions of his history we turn to the abbreviated accounts written by 
two historians who lived very much later. One of these is Florus, who 
lived at the end of the first century and the early part of the second 
century A.D., and who wrote a summary of Roman history in two books. 
The other is Eutropius, who lived in the latter half of the fourth 
century A.D. and wrote a review of Roman history in ten books. In 
the Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius (second century A.D.) and the 
Memorable Deeds and Sayings of Valerius Maximus (first century 
A.D.) incidents of Roman history are told. All these writers have been 
drawn upon for the readings in this book. 

The last century of the Republic produced much historical writ- 
ing. Gaius Julius Caesar himself described his conquest of Gaul and 
his war with Pompey in two works which are known as the Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War and the Commentaries on the Civil War. 
The works of the great orator and statesman Cicero are filled with 
valuable historical material. The Empire produced the famous his- 
torian Cornelius Tacitus, who lived from 55 or 56 to approximately 
117 A.p. For lives of the emperors starting with Julius Caesar we can 
turn to the biographer Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus, who lived in the 
second century A.D. The Greek philosopher and biographer Plutarch, 
who lived in the latter half of the first century and the first quarter of 
the second century A.D., is another source of information upon many 
of the Roman leaders who appear in this book. Plutarch wrote in 
Greek, but you can read his Lives of Famous Greeks and Romans 
in translation. 
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Supplementary Story 


THE DEATH OF VERGINIUS 
A NOBLE GENTLEMAN OF THE OL 


(Another letter of Pliny the Younger) 


RUFUS, 
LD SCHOOL 


Though Verginius lived at a time when ambition for personal power was 
a common characteristic, he declined three times to be proclaimed emperor 
by his soldiers. His life and character show that men continued to possess 
the old Roman virtues even in the most corrupt periods of Roman history. 


Hodié quidem populus Romanus publicum finus! Vergini rae 


Rafi, maximi clarissimique’ civis, vidit. Spectaculum’ insigne — 
atque étiam memorabile’ erat. Consul tertium’ creatus® erat, 
summum imperium in civitate habuerat. Légit historias’ dé 
5 sé scriptas. Anno tertid et octogésim6o® aetatis suae mortuus” 
est,° in altissima tranquillitate,’® pari veneratione." . 
Nonne mors ejus laetissima vidétur? Plénus annis” enim 
mortuus est, plénus honoribus.* Nobis exemplum aevi prio- 
ris erat. Itaque nds omnés mortem ejus quasi immatiram” 
10 déflére oportet ; si vérd discessidnem*® tanti viri mortem appel- 
lare débémus. Vivit'’ enim vivetque semper atque etiam latius 
in memoria hominum postquam ab oculis recessit.1® Civés 
paucos om virtitibus parés habémus et habébimus, gloria 
néminem.’ ee 
[Notes] 1. fanus, -eris (n.), funeral. 2. clarus, -a, -wm, famous. 3. spec- 
taculum, -i (n.), spectacle. 4. memordbilis, -e, memorable, worthy to 
be remembered. 5. tertiwm, for the third time. 6. cred, -dre, choose, elect. 
7. historia, -ae (f.), tale, story. 8. octégésimus, -a, -um, eightieth. 9. mortuus 
est, he died. 10. éranquillitas, -atis (f.), calmness of spirit. 11. venerdtio, -onis 
(f.), reverence, respect. 12. plénus annis, full of years. 13. honor, -oris (m.), 
honor. 14. exemplum aevi prioris, an example of a former age. 15. immdti- 
rus, -a,-um, untimely. 16. discessid, -dnis (f.), departure. 17. vivd, -ere, vixi, 
victus, live. 18. recédd, -ere, -cesst, withdraw, depart. 19. gloria néminem, 
no one in glory. 
“a 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 

1. What led Pliny to write this letter? 2. How had the great- 
ness and ability of Verginius been shown? 3. Why was his death a 
happy one? 4. Why should he be mourned by everyone? 5. How will 
his life go on? 6. Why? 
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LESSON THIRTEEN 


The six kings who followed Romulus were Numa Pompilius, the law- 
giver; Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Marcius, who won many military suc- 
cesses; Tarquinius Priscus (the Older); Servius Tullius; and Tarquinius 
_ Superbus (the Proud). 


[Numa Pompilius] 

Anno tricésims septimd régni sui Romulus ad deos disces- 

sisse dicitur.' Postea Numa réx creatus est ; qui bellum quidem 

nullum gessit, sed civitati’ non Bas quam Romulus profuit. 

Nam Romanis et eet et morés dedit ; annum in decem ménsés 
divisit; Romae templa dedrum constituit, 


mn 


[Tullus Hostilius] 
Ubi Numa mortuus est,’ Tullus Hostilius régnum accépit. 
Hic omnem artem bellandi* docuit. Bellum cum Albdanis gerere 
ausus est,’ diti populd potenti. Duo exercitis, Romanus AIl- 
Set virtiite et numero virdrum paene parés erant. 
wi 4 WV [The. Fight between the Horatii and the Curiatii) 
PPim tres fratres Horatii bro | Romanis pugnavérunt, pro 10 
banis trés Curiatii, hac lége ut_imperium esset apud illam. KK 
civitatem cujus eS erent.® Trés Curiatii primo impetit” | 
celeriter alee Doe oe o ex Horiatiis occisi-sunt. Tum ille 
Horatius, qui sdlus relictus est, ut hostés distraheret’? fugam. 
simulavit ; Curiatids singulos superavit. Sic tinius viri mand 15 
Romani vicérunt, urbem Albam ipsam vastavérunt, populum - 
Albinum Roémam diixérunt. Bella quaedam [1] alia Tullus 
cum gentibus finitimis tam féliciter gessit ut potestas Romana 


jam mult6 major esset [2]. 
; “le [Ancus Marcius] 


_ Ancus Marcius réx quartus imperium accépit. Contra_La- 20 
tinds bellum gessit. Montem Aventinum civitati ad jecit et 
Janiculum, quem montem ponte urbi jiinxit. Apud dstium® 
fliminis Tiberis sext6 decim6 milidrio’® ab urbe Roma civita- 
tem, Ostia appellatam, condidit.™ 
[Tarquinius Priscus] 

- Deinde régnum Tarquinius Priscus accépit. Tarquinius 25 
autem cum ux6re sua ante qudsdam [1] annds” Romam ab 
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ress Association, Inc, 


In the old Roman theater in ancient Ostia plays are still given 
aa 
Etriria® vénerat. Tantam laudem et régis et populi R6mani 


tam celeriter sibi obtinuit ut, ubi Ancus mortuus est, facile im- 
perium habéret. Tarquinius Circum Maximum Romae aedifi- 


30 cavit’; lidds ROmAnés instituit!’ qui ad nostram memoriam 


permanent. Ille primus triumphans’® in urbem vénit. Tricé- 
simO octavo anno régni per Anci filids'’ occisus est, PERG 
ipse successerat. } Q Cary oa ys a6. 
a AA NA inne lius) | 
ervius ‘Tullius régnavit, primum voluntate patrum, 
35 ott em consensa® Wop, ubi potestas ejus ita cdnstitiita est 
per spatium longum temporis ut ném6 ei resistere posset. Agrés 
quoque ex hostibus captés plébéiis'® divisit atque ita volunta~\ 
tem edrum sibi obtinuit. ae Tullius filius erat féminae 
captivae, uxOdris cujusdam [1] Servi Tulli principis in -urbe 
40 quadam, quae 4 Sees capta erat. In domum Tarquini 
recepta est ubi a 2° Servius Tullius natus est.*! Deinde 
locé puerdrum liberdrum habitus est atque omnibus liberalibus 
artibus éruditus est.” Omnés juvenés*® ROm4nds quidem arti- 
bus et pacis et belli ita superavit ut réx Tarquinius non oe 


45 ret pies suam el in matrim6nium dare. 
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[Notes] 1. ad deds discessisse dicitur, is said to have become one of the 
gods (literally, to have departed to the gods). Notice the personal subject 
of dicitur — Romulus — and the use of the infinitive to complete the mean- 
ing. This is known as the personal passive. 2. civitdtt. Dative after the 
compound verb prdfuit, he benefited. 3. mortwus est, died. Perfect of a de- 
ponent verb. 4. ariem bellandi, the science of carrying on war. Bellandt is 
a form known as the gerund, and i is in the genitive case, You will learn this 
form later. 5. ausus est, he dared. The verb audeo has the tenses formed on , 
the present stem in the active voice, while the tenses on the perfect stem are , 
found only i in the passive voice. They have an active meaning. A verb of 
this kind is known as a semideponent verb. 

6. cujus civés vincerent, the citizens of which should win. The sub- | 
junctive mood is here used in a descriptive relative clause. 7. distrahd, 
-ere, -traxi, -trdctus, separate. 8. adjécit, he added. 9. apud ostium, at 
the mouth. 10. sextd deciméd milidrid, at the sixteenth milestone. The 
Romans erected markers along their roads to indicate the distance from 
Rome. 11. condidit, he built. 12. ante qudsdam annés, some years before. 
13. Eiraria. Etruria is the territory north of the river Tiber now known 
as Tuscany. The Etruscans were an Oriental people who came to Italy by 
sea, probably in the tenth century B.c. Their power at its widest extent 
stretched from the river Po into Campania. In the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries they controlled Rome, and the kings known as Tarquins were 
Etruscan. 
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14. aedificd, -dre, -dvi, -dius, build. 15. ladds Romands institut, estab- 
lished thé? Roman Games (one of the oldest and most important annual fes- 
tivals held at Rome). They were held for about fifteen days in early Sep- 
tember. Originally given by victorious generals in honor of Jupiter, they 
came to include sports and theatrical performances. 16. érawmphdns, in 
triumph. 17. per Anci filios, through the agency of the sons of Ancus. This 
phrase is equivalent to an ablative of agent. The sons of Ancus were angry 
because they thought that Tarquin had usurped their inheritance of the 
kingship. 18. cOnsénsus, -is (m.), agreement. 

19. plébéiis, among the plebeians. The two classes among the citizens 
in the kingdom and early Republic were known as patricians (the families 
of wealth and nobility) and plebeians (the common citizens). The conflict 
between these two groups for political powers and social rights was one of 
the most serious problems of the early Republic. Later the term “plebeian”’ 
came to be applied to the poorer mass of the people as contrasted with the 
rich and powerful. 20. parvulus, the baby. The suffix -ulus is used to form 
a diminutive. It is here added to the adjective parvus. Compare English 
“capsule” (little box). 21. natus est, was born. 22. liberalibus artibus érudi- 
tus est, was trained in the skills of a freeman. Think of the English “erudite” 
and “erudition,” as in the expression ‘“‘He is noted for his erudition.” 
23. juvents, -ls, young man, youth. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 

[The Indefinite Pronoun Quidam] 

1. Indefinite pronouns (they are also used as adjectives) refer to 
persons or things in an indefinite way. [As, Bella quaedam alia Tullus 
-gessit, Tullus carried on certain other wars; Tarquinius ante quésdam 
annds Romam vénerat, Tarquin had come to Rome some years before.] 
Quidam (a certain, certain, some) is one of the Latin indefinite pro- 
nouns. Its declension is the same as that of the relative qui with 
the suffix -dam added, except that the final m is changed to n before d. - 


SINGULAR 


MASC. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. quidam quaedam quiddam (quoddam) | 
Gen. cujusdam cujusdam cujusdam 
Dat. cuidam cuidam cuidam 
Acc. quendam quandam quiddam (quoddam) 
Abl. quédam quadam quodam 

PLURAL 

Nom. quidam quaedam quaedam 
Gen. quorundam quaérundam quorundam 
Dat. quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
Acc. qudsdam quasdam quaedam 
Abl. quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
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[Result Clauses] 

- 2. Closely related to clauses of purpose are those which express a 
result. [As, Bella tam féliciter gessit ut potestas R6mana jam multé 
major esset, He carried on wars so successfully that the Roman power 
was now much greater.| In this sentence ut introduces an idea of result, 
which is still further implied by the use of tam in the main clause. 
The mood of the verb of the clause is subjunctive. A negative idea 
of result is introduced by ut n6n or a similar expression, such as 
ut ném6é. [As, Potestés ejus ita cénstitita est ut ném6 ei resistere 
posset, His power was so established that no one could resist him.] It is 
easy to distinguish a negative purpose clause from a negative result 
if you will remember that né is used for purpose. 

[Things to Be Remembered about Result Claisehl 
a. The subjunctive is used in a subordinate clause expressing the 
result of something told in the main clause. It is introduced by ut, 
ut nén, ut néméd, or their equivalent. 
b. Often the idea of result is anticipated by the use of such a word 
as ita, tam, or tantus in the main clause. 

_c. The use of the tenses of the subjunctive is like that in purpose 
clauses: the present after a primary tense in the main clause; the 
imperfect after a secondary tense in the main clause. But the perfect 
subjunctive also is used after a primary tense and sometimes after a 


secondary tense. 
[Result Clauses Used as Nouns] 


Like purpose clauses, result clauses are often used as nouns, es- 
pecially with verbs meaning to happen or to bring to pass (facid, efficis, 
accidit, évenit, ‘etc.). [As, Effécit ut suffragia non in multitidinis 
potestate essent, He brought 1t about thatthe votes should not be in the 
power of the mass of the people. (Story in Lesson 14)]- 


YYEXERCISES 


1. Learn the ete vocabulary : 


quidam, quaedam, aeanie (quod- 
dam), a certain, certain, some 
sic, adv., so, in this manner, thus 
simul6, -adre, -avi, -atus, pretend 
singuli, -ae, -a, one at a time, single, 


institus, -ere, -ul, -utus, put up, set 
up, establish 

mos, moris, m., custom ; 
toms, habits 

aém6 (dat. némini, acc. néminem), 


in pl., cus- 


m., no one, nobody 
nillus, -a, -um, not any, no 
paene, adv., almost, nearly 
primum, adv., first, in the first place 

| 
. 


: 


each, one by one 
vast6, -are, -avi, -dtus, lay waste 
voluntas, -atis, f., consent, desire, 
will, approval, good will 
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2. Point out in the story an example of each of the following con- 
structions: ablative to express time when and place where, to indi- 
cate accompaniment, and to indicate the means by which; omission 
of the preposition in place relationships with namies of towns or cities. 


8. What English derivatives help you to remember the meanings 
of the following words: potenti, parés, impeti, lége, sdlus, imperium, 
contra, permanent, spatium? Use each Paghaie word in a sentence to 
show that you know its meaning. 

The Latin suffix -ulus, which is added to Latin nouns to form 
diminutives, is seen in the English words ridicule, minuscule, reticule, 
and molecule. What does each of these words mean? This suffix ap- 
pears in English also as -cle. What is the meaning of particle, cubicle, 
follicle, article, and circle? 


Roman . Background 


Roman historians placed the founding of Rome in 753 B.c. and started 
their dating with that year. The founder and first king was Romulus. 
Legend tells that he and his brother Remus were the 
sons of the god Mars and the vestal virgin Rhea Silvia, 
daughter of Numitor, king of the city of Alba Longa, 
who had been driven from his throne by his brother 
Amulius. Amulius had the babies thrown into the river Tiber. But 
they escaped, were nursed by a she-wolf, were reared by the shepherd 
Faustulus and his wife, and finally restored their grandfather to his 
throne. They then led a group of adventurers to build a new city. 

The next three kings were Numa Pompilius the lawgiver, Tullus- 
Hostilius, and Ancus Marcius, under whom the city grew in size and 
influence and began to develop its domestic institutions. The last 
three kings — Tarquin the Elder (Tarquinius Priscus), Servius Tullius 
the slave king, and Tarquin the Proud (Tarquinius Superbus) — ruled 
in the period when the influence of the Etruscans, a conquering people 
living north of the Tiber, was dominant in Rome. The kingship came 
to an end about 508 B.c. The dramatic story of Lucretia is associated 
with its close. 

Such is the legendary account of the earliest period of Rome. 
It is a mixture of fact and fiction. The site of Rome was actually 
settled as early as the twelfth or eleventh century B.c. The city was 
formed by the union of small villages on several of the hills which, 
with the valleys between them and the high ground behind, made up 
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the later city. Do you remember the names of these hills? Rome was 
strategically located and was the natural gateway between Latium 
to the south and Etruria to the north. (Consult the map of Italy.) 
Probably the first rulers were actually kings. Under them Rome be- 
came the chief city of the Latin people and exercised control over the 
cities of the Latin plain. Its territory extended along the river Tiber 
to the seacoast, where the harbor town of Ostia was later built. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


Do you think that the rule of chieftains, then of kings, is the logical 
form of government when a primitive people is beginning to form a 
state? Why? What are the advantages of such a government? In 
what period of our history did we have a king? What were some of 
the reasons which led Americans to overthrow his rule? Notice 
whether some of the same reasons existed in Rome. 


Supplementary Story 


A LOVELY ROMAN GIRL 
(Pliny the Younger tells about the death of Fundanus’s daughter, Minicia) 


- Cum tibi haec scrib6, tristissimus' sum quod Minicia, filia 
minor Fundani, amici nostri, mortua’ est. Nillam puellam 
pliis amavi, nillam, vita longa dignidrem® vidi. Nondum an- 
nos quattuordecim vixerat.* Priidéns tamen gravisque sicut* 
matronaerat. Ut* patrem suum, ut nds amicos patris, ut paeda-° 5 
gogos, ut magistrés amabat et complectébatur’! Quam studi- 
6sé® legébat! Quam parcé® lidébat! Qua patientia’? novissi- 
mam valétiidinem tulit”! Ejus mors nobis maximum dolorem” 
—reliquit. Jam diés nuptiarum”™ dicta erat; jam vocati eramus. 
Quod gaudium dolore mitatum™ est. Itaque si Fundano lit- 
teras dé ejus dolore mittés, memento” ei sdlacium molle’® 
dare. Valé! 


[Notes] 1. tristissimus, -a, -wm, very sad. 2. morior, mori, mortuus sum, 
die. 3. dignior, -oris, more worthy. It is followed by the ablative case — 
vitd. 4. vivd, -ere, vixi, victus, live. 5. sicut, just as. 6. ut, how. 7. complecté- 
batur, she used to embrace. 8. quam studidsé, how eagerly, studiously. 
9. parcé, sparingly. 10. qud patientid, with what patience. 11. novissimam 
valétudinem tulit, she bore her last illness. 12. dolor, -dris (m.), grief. 13. nip- 
iiae, -arum (f.), marriage. 14. mito, -Gre, -dvi, -dtus, change. 15. memento. 
remember (impv.). 16. soldcium molle, gentle consolation. 
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~ Can you answer the following questions on the story? 


1. What has saddened Pliny? 2. Why was this a particularly sad 
event? 3. What does he tell us about the character of Minicia? 
4. How did she show her fine qualities? 5. What does he urge his 
correspondent to do? 6. Have you or any of your friends had any 
Silay experience in your life? 


Te 


LESSON FOURTEEN — 


THE FIRST CONSTITUTION OF 
AND THE DEATH OF SERVIUS TU 


Tradition tells us that King Servius performed two great services for the 
Romans. He built the first great wall around the city, parts of which can > 
still be seen standing. He also divided the people for voting and military - 
service into classes, each of which was, in turn, divided into centuries. This 
organization was loge as the assembly of the centuries (comitia centuriata). 
Its creation brought into being the first real constitution of Rome and > 
marked the establishment of the great principle of democracy, that power 
resides in the votes of the people. 


[Servius Marries Off His Daughters and Succeeds in War} 

Servius réx factus statim filids suas Lucio atque Arrunti,’ 
‘filiis Tarquini Prisci, matrimonio jir se: é sibi inimici essent 
quod régnum.accéperat. Hoc tempor 'é Etrisci bellum Cuma 
Romanis_ subito-gerere coepérunt,. Tn hoc, bello et virttset- N 


5 fortina T llipvidebantur~ jagnys: hostium “exerts eg 
est et rex Victor Romam reve tit. ‘ 


: ; Xs Ne AN Seer Holds a Census Organizes the Citizens) 

Deine Servius ar opus jets maximum oe sé vertit ut 

Wes omnium civium gradibus® éon&cribantur [I] pro eorum 
Opes ag opibusque.* Quod [2] ut jiistissimé faciat [1], cén- 
10 sum? habet. Tum miinera belli sae c pro peciiniis cOnstituit. _ 
Exes"qui cénsum maximum habent oc a centurias® facit. 

- Prima mye eer estepclitiies Arma ipa imperantur 
ut urbe t Hogté 4 finibus repellant. Huic 
primae C as sae ra lae cl es junguntur, ut clvés minG6ris 

15 cénsts habeant. His arma leviora tribuuntur. E multitidine 


hie cee 


ee 


It ict \ 


} 
ny nl 


wa. 


civium minimi cénsts site cettturia facitur i 
Ubi exercitum pedestrem ita cénstituit, duodecim cénscribit 
-centurids equitum. Quibus [2] item sex alias jungit 4 régibus’}, 


pridribus factas. | | imc oF 
7 [The Comitia Centuriata Is Established] ‘ 


‘Deinde 4 Servid Tullio comitia centuridta cdnstituuntur. Py 
Ita efficit ut suffragia’® non in multittidinis sed_in civium opti 
mdorum pokestate ‘sint et(plirimi plirimum| non are a CHwes ) 


Romani, his cone Ree non mk ado Pe iS la gesse-) Te 
runt nye etiam in Suffragia \Wocatl Yak tis 78th “ih 


— — _ -_— a ¥ ‘ € - i 
piblicae’ délégérunt..'). Yok yi 


ie Deeds of Servius] 
Servius urbi Rémae duds collés, Quirinalem Viminalemque, 


janxit. Muro urbem circumdedit, \cujus es par& usque ad 


hoc tempus manetWN auwruwncdo en JAnr& 
. [The Marriages of the King’s Daughters Turn Out Badly] 


Sed haec omnia pro civitate bene facta mortem Servio“ non 
reppulérunt. Filiae Servi, ut ante dictum est, filiis dudbus 30 
Tarquini Prisci matrimOni6 jinctae erant. Sed événit ut juve- 
nés” et uxOres eOrum longé essent moribus dissimilés.’® Régis 
consilio Licius Tarquinius, juvenis audax et potestatis cupidus, 
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Tulliam Majorem, ingenid timidam, in matrimonium dixit. 
35 Alteram Tulliam, féminam potestatis cupidam et auddcem, 
Arriins Aaah in matrimonium dixit. Sed mités ambo et 
juvenis et fémina mortui sunt.!’7 Fama véro est cere Tar- 
- quinium uxdrem suam, Tulliam Minorem virum** suum occi- 
disse. Licius Tarquinius et Tullia Minor matrimonio jun- 
40 guntur. | 
[The Death of King Servius] 
Statim Tarquinius ab uxOore nova incitatur ut sibi régnum 
petat. Tandem senatum in ciiriam’® vocare audet ; ipse in 
séde régia” considit. Quam rem Kh ye audit, Servius ad curiam 
contendit. Tum 4 Tarquinié raptus*in On é ciria, jacitut’’ ~ 
45 Dum fugit, a quibusdam amicis Tarquini interficitur. 


I / Ai) 

[Notes] 1. Arrunti. Dative of Arrins. 2. pa jake, Ve Osea 
(literally, joined by marriage). 3. gradibus, by grades (literally, by steps). 
4. pro... opibusque, in accordance with their ranks and wealth. 5. cénsus, 
-tis (m.), census. The census was actually a rating of the people on the basis 
of property for the purpose of taxation. It was carried out under the Re- 
public every five years by censors who performed other related duties in 
connection with making up the lists of citizens. 6. centuria, -ae (f.), a cen- 
‘tury. It was supposed to be a group of a hundred men. 7. prima classis, of 
the first class. Predicate nominative. 8. imminis militia, exempt from serv- 
ice. 9. exercitum pedestrem, the infantry force. 10. su pase, the vote (liter- 
ally, votes). 11. (ut) plirimi plirimum non ary that the greatest number 
_ may not have the greatest power. 

12. in suffrdgia, to vote. 13. magistratus ret piblicae, the magistrates of 
the state. Magistratus is the Roman term used for an executive official. 
14. Servid, from Servius. The dative sometimes expresses the idea of separa- 
tion. 15. juvenis, -is (m.), young man, youth. 16. dissimilis, -e, unlike. 
17. mités . . . moriui sunt, the gentle souls, both the man and the woman, 
died. 18. Vir often means “husband.” 19. occidisse, killed. Perfect infinitive 
active in simple indirect statement after fama est (the report is). What is its 
subject? 20. curiam. The ciiria was the senate house. 21. im séde régid, on 
the king’s chair. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[Present Subjunctive, Active and Passive} 
1. Review what you have learned about the use of the subjunctive 
mood to express ideas of purpose and result. (See pages 73 and 83). 
Remember that, if the main verb is a primary tense of the indicative 
(present, future, or present perfect), the present tense of the subjunc- 
tive is used. Learn the inflection of the present subjunctive. 
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-e of the third conjugation is dropped. 


vocem 
voces 
vocet 


vocémus 
vocétis 
vocent 


vyocer 
vocéris 
vocetur 


vocémur 
vyocémini 
vocentur 


SINGULAR 
sim. 


sis 
sit 


co 
at hee 


A 
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[Inflection of Present Subjunctive, Active and Passive} 

The present subjunctive is formed on the present stem. The mood 
sign in the second, third, and fourth conjugations is -a- (-a-). This 
letter is added to the present stem. The stem vowels, however, in the 
second and fourth conjugations are shortened; while the stem vowel 
[As, vide-a-m, dtc-a-m, 
audi-a-m.| In the first conjugation the stem vowel -a is dropped, and 
the subjunctive sign is -e- (-é-). [As, voc-e-m.] 
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¢ Active 
[ SINGULAR 
videam dicam . capiam 
videds diicas capias 
videat dtcat capiat 
PLURAL 
videamus dicamus capiamus 
videatis diicatis capiatis 
videant diicant capiant 
Passive 
SINGULAR 
videar diicar capiar 
videaris dicaris capiaris 
videatur dicatur capiatur 
PLURAL 
videdmur dicamur capiamur 
videamini dicamini capiamini 
‘ videantur dicantur capiantur 
Sum Possum 
PLURAL SINGULAR 

simus possim 

sitis possis 

sint possit 


audiam 
audias 
audiat 


audiamus 
audiatis 
audiant 


audiar 
audiaris 
audiatur 


audiamur 
audiamini 
audiantur 


PLURAL 
possimus 
possitis 
possint 


; [Relative as Connective 

- 2. The relative pronoun or adjective often comes first in a sentence 
or clause where we should expect the demonstrative. It refers to its 
antecedent in the preceding sentence or clause and thus serves as a 
connective. Generally it is best translated into English by the de- 
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monstrative. [As, quod ut jistissimé faciat, in order thet he may do 
this most justly; Quibus item sex alias jungit, He joins to these, besides, 


six others ; 


quam rem ubi audit, when he hears this.] 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


classis, -is, f., class; fleet — 

considd, -ere, cede -sessus, sit 
down, halt 

efficié, -ere, -féci, -fectus, make, ac- 
complish, bring about 

fors, -tis, f., chance ; forte, by chance 

imper6, -are, ~avi, -atus, order, com- 
mand 

item, adv., in like manner, also 

justus, -a, -um, just, lawful 


magistratus, -us, m., magistrate, 
official, office 

mtunus, -eris, 7., duty; present 

ops, opis, f., help, aid; l., wealth, 
resources 

prior, -us, former, before 

repelld, -ere, reppuli, repulsus, drive 
back, repulse 

reverto, -ere, -verti, -versus, return. 
( This verb is pe deponent. ) 


AMA EDIA WS YY Mpg WADARS 
Q. Point out in the story some examples of the following construc- 
tions: the perfect participle used as an adjective; the dative as in- 
direct object; ablatives of agency, means, specification; the genitive 
after an adjective. Point out all occurrences of the subjunctive and 
explain why the subjunctive is used in each. 


8. The following English words are derived from Pais words in 
the story: duel, convert, classify, immunity, suffrage, pedesirian, re- 
pulse, cupidity. From what Latin word is each derived? Give the 
meaning of both the Latin and the English words. = 

Think of the meaning of the Latin word from which each of the 
italicized words is derived and then explain the meaning of each of - 
the phrases: a reversion to type; a new system of grading apples ; 
the juvenile court; the conscription of our boys. 


Roman Background | 


THE KINGSHIP in Rome was never a hereditary monarchy, and the 
royal power was not absolute. The heads of the noble families formed 
a council of elders. This developed into the Senate of 


INSTITUTIONS ~ republican times. When a king died, the council nomi- 
OF THE 
Bees ee nated his successor, and the choice had to be ratified 


by the people. 
The king had three functions. He was leader in war, chief priest, 
and judge. The symbols of his authority were feckve attendants, 
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called lictors, who carried the fascés, a bundle of rods enclosing an ax. 
(Look at its representation on the reverse side of the United States 
dime.) The function of the council of patrés (heads of the noble 
families), the Senate, was originally to advise the king and to nominate 
his successor. It gradually assumed more power until under the Re- 
public it became the supreme governing body of the state. 

From very early times the people (populus Rémanus) were or- 
ganized into thirty groups, or ciiriae. These ctriae served as units in 
the oldest assembly. It was called together by the king to hear matters 
of importance, but had no legislative power. Its sanction was required 
for a declaration of war and for the appointment of a new king. Under 
the Republic it practically disappeared. 3 | 

Tradition made King Servius Tullius responsible for creating an- 
other assembly, that of the centuries, the earliest of the two assemblies 
through which, under the Republic, the people exercised their control 
of government. This was organized along military lines, and its 
members formed the army. The landholding c{tizens were divided 
into five classes on the basis of property owned. To each class were 
assigned a number of voting groups called centuries. These were 
divided between men under forty-six years of age (jainidrés) and those 
over that age (senidrés). The centuries were not assigned equally to 
the various classes, but, in order that the control might be kept in the 
hands of those owning the most property, the wealthiest classes were | 
given the largest number of centuries. As the individual voted within 
his century and the result was determined by the number of centuries | 
voting for or against a measure, the vote of the poorer people would 
count only in the case of a close division of opinion. From the wealthi- © 
est citizens eighteen centuries of cavalry were also formed. 

The assembly of the centuries elected certain of the executive 
officials of the state, declared war, voted upon measures presented to 
it by the presiding officials, and acted as a supreme court of appeal for 
citizens condemned to death by magistrates. It did not meet at regular 
times but only when summoned by an official. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


Do we have any property qualifications for voting? Do such quali- 
fications make for better government? What would be the result of 
our having them? Do we have any system of voting by groups rather 
than individually ?. What is the reason for this? How did the Romans, 
even in their earliest period, show democratic tendencies? 
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Supplementary Story 
A LOVING WIFE 
A Letter of Pliny to His Wife’s Aunt 


Maximé gaudébis! quod Calpurnia nostra, quam ti sicut? 
filiam tuam amas, dignissima® 
est et té amita* et patre ejus, 
fratre tu6 carissimo. Uxor est et 

§ pridentissima et diligentissima. 
Mé fidéliter amat. Studium lit- 
terarum’ ei nunc maximé placet, ’ 
quod propter mei amorem* incépit. 
Librds omnés 4 mé scriptds habet, 

10 quos saepe legit. Cum causam in 
foro ago’ nintids mittit ut sibi 
éventum® 6ratidnis meae nintient. 
Laudés mihi datas gaudio magn6o 
audit. Amore docta est, qui ma- 

15 gister est optimus, ut versiis’ meds 
cantet.’° His dé causis amor nos- 
ter semper manébit atque etiam i ee eke 
per annos validior erit. Tibi laudés : 
complirés débentur quod féminam 

20 tanta virtiite, uxdrem tam fidélem tuis praeceptis instituisti." 
Valé! 


[Notes] 1. gaudeo, -ére, rejoice, be glad. 2. sicut, just as. 3. dignus, -a, 
-um, worthy. It is followed by the ablative case. 4. amita, -ae (f.), aunt. 
5. studium litterdrum, the study of literature. 6. amor, -dris (m.), love; 
mei amorem, love for me. 7. causam ago, I plead a case. 8. éventus, -ais 
(m.), outcome. 9. versus, -tis (m.), verse. 10. canto, -dre, -Gvi, -dtus, sing. 
11. praeceptis instituisti, you have trained by your teaching. 


a 


7 


Can you answer the following questions on the story? 


1. Why should the aunt be very glad? 2.In what ways does 
Calpurnia show her love for her husband and her interest in his work ? 
3. What does Pliny think about their love for each other? 4. Why 
does the aunt deserve credit for all this? 5. Do you think that Cal- 
purnia was a model wife? Why? 
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After the murder of Servius and the accession of Lucius Tarquin, sur- 
named the Proud, the kingship rapidly approached its end. Lucius was a 
cruel tyrant. He protected his life and his power by armed force and slew 
anyone suspected of being dangerous. One of his most famous achievements 
was the capture of the neighboring city of Gabii. This he accomplished by 
having his son go to Gabii under the pretense of a quarrel with his father. 
After the son had won the confidence of the inhabitants, he treacherously 
brought about the death of the leaders of the city. 

These tyrannical acts reached a climax in the mistreatment of the noble 
lady Lucretia by Sextus Tarquin, son of the king. Aroused to fury by this 
crime, a group of nobles led the populace, already seething with discontent, 
to revolt against the Tarquins and to drive the entire family from Roman 
territory. Ever afterward the title of king was a hated one in Rome. 


: I f thy [Tarquin the Proud Becomes Ki aye 
Ae mortem Servi Tullt ficius Fara régnum he buit. al), 
Romani eum Superbum app orpus s ‘ti bud 
citéufidedit’ Primus régum! bellum, pacem per sé sine auctori- 
tate populi vel senatiis fécit. Régnum suum métti ‘servavit. 
Gentés finitimas vicit; urbés multas cépit; templum Jovis in 5 
monte Capitélino aedificavit. : 
yp | et {The Delphic Oracle Tells Who Is Next to Rule ae 

Duh hase ‘aguintur, Portentym terribile® visit ést est ; anguis® 
quidam tinidrem fugarnque in Péegia® fecit Mareniitas) maximé © 
perturbatus, filids suds Titum et Arruntem Delphos® in Grae- 
clam mittere constituit, ut Oraculum,’ tum in terris notissimum, 10 
consulerent, Una cu t ‘els “milggus est Licius Jinius Britus, 
Tarquini 8 6 So¥Gris” reais, , fits!” s. \Quod suus frater inter mult6s 
alids printipés civitatis 4 rége interfectus erat, Briitus sibi sali- 
tem in imitatione stultitiae’ petiverat ; cognomen Britum™ 
accéperat. Is tum imperatum régis non rectisavit et Delphds 
ductus est. Quo” ubi vénérunt, juvenés patris imperata pri- 
mum perfécérunt. Tum ab ariculd: “Qui nos strum, 8” quaesi- 
vérunt, ‘“régnum Romanum habebit 2 nde ita responsum 
est “Imperium summum habébit qui vestrum primus, 6 
juvenés, coi Laan matri dederit. ane? Stati Britus, velut pro- 20 
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lapsus,’® cecidit et terram Osculo tetigit: nam terram com- 
minem matrem omnium hominum esse existimabat. 

. | [The ging and Death of Lucretiv] 

Posted réx Ardeam urbem obsidébat. Ibi filii régis aliique 

juvenés, dum in castris cénant, Ae de uxoribus dicere incépérunt. 

25 Suam uxdrem quisque | 

[1] laudabat. Tum 

Tarquinius Collatinus 

‘““Quid opus est ver- 

bis?’ clamat. “ Equos 


30 conscendite |! QA 
quidem ob WOHS sci Bo fs 


terimus médmLucré- pat 
Céteris feminis v aS 
praestare.?? © 
c Omam omnés_ 
‘pr ‘ubi uxdrés 
cum soclis temp PKS 
rentés”’ inven 
crétiam eerie ded 
40 suae lanae déditam” 
inter servas inveniunt. 
mnés eam céteris ux6- 
ribus praestare dicunt. if 
, paucos diés Sextus A Roman patrician, perhaps Brutus 
45 Tarquinius, filius ree) why i200 ; ai 
domum Lucrétiae noc- ; acral - 
tii vénit et ge vin ai it2 Postero dis® Lucrétia patri et con- 
> jugi,” quas id ca erdtsrem totam Sposa cultro,? apemy 
. ¢, sub veste posuerat, sé occidit. NY xe 4 
\) ‘i : ; [Brutus ay 1, Deas on the Tarquns} Sa 
vso — Tum Brutus, qui cum Collatino vénerat, cultrum é vulnere 
Py, ‘traxit et, “Per hunc,” inquit, “jaro. Licium Tarquinium . 
ar ae cum uxore et omnibus liberis ex urbe R6ma agam,* ~ 
nec illds nec alium quemquam [1] régnare”® Romae patiar.””” 
Cultrum aliis dedit qui eadem. jiravérunt. | 
[Kings Are Exiled for} Rome and Conbils Chosen] 
55 Britus Andee ad castra properavit ut populum exercitum- 
que incitaret. Ita régés Roma pulsi sunt. Duo oss creati 
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sunt, Liicius Jinius Briitus et Tarquinius Collatinus. Et R6- 
manis placuit né consulés imperium longius quam annum habé- 
rent. Tum omnés civés jiravérunt sé néminem postea Romae 
regere passtirds esse.”* Légés quoque latae sunt” dé provoca- 60 
tidne adversus magistratis ad populum.*° 


[Nortrs] 1. primus régum, first of the kings (translate, He first of the kings, 
etc.). Why is the genitive régwm used? 2. aedificd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, build. 
3. portentum terribile, a terrifying omen. 4. anguis, -is (m.),asnake. 5. régia, 
-ae (f.), palace. 6. Delphés, to Delphi. The name is in the plural number. 
Delphi was noted for its sanctuary of the god Apollo and for its oracle. 
7. oraculum, -i (n.), oracle. 8. and cum, along with. 9. soror, -dris (f.), sister. 
10. s1bt salitem in imitatione stultitiae, safety for himself in the pretense of 
stupidity. 11. cognomen Briitum, the cognomen “‘stupid.”’ The term ‘‘stu- 
_ pid” was applied as a nickname. 12. qud, there (literally, whither). Such 
words, including the relative pronoun, are used quite commonly to connect 
with an antecedent in the previous sentence. Note the occurrences of this 
idiom, and be careful in translating into English. The literal translation 
would be bad English. (See page 89.) 

13, quis nostrum, which one of us. Why is the genitive nostrum used ? 
14. dsculum, -i (n.), iss 15. dederit, gives (literally, will have given). This 
is the future perfect tense. 16. velut prolapsus, as though he had slipped 
(literally, having slipped). Prolapsus is the perfect participle of the deponent 
verb prolabor. 17.-cénd, -Gre, -Gvi, -dtus; dine. 18. Quid opus est verbis ? What 
need is there of talking (literally, of words) ? Opus est is a frequent expres- 
sion, and the thing needed is put in the ablative case. 19. conscendd, -ere, 
-scendi, -scénsus, mount. 20. tempus terentés, wasting their time. Terentés is 
the present participle, and is in the accusative case agreeing with uxorés. 
21. suae lanae déditam, busy at her spinning (/iterally, given up to her wool). 

22. ei vim attulit, did violence to her. You will learn the verb aétulit later. 
23. posteré dié, the next day. 24. conjugi, to her husband. 25. culter, -iri (m. ), 
knife. 26. régnd, -Gre, -dvi, -dius, rule. 27. patiar, shall I permit. A deponent 
verb. 28. se passuros esse, that they would permit. Passtrés esse is future 
infinitive of patior. Indirect discourse after juraverunt. Note that the re- 
flexive sé is used when the subject of the infinitive is the same person as the 
subject of the introducing verb. Remember this. 29. /dtae sunt, were passed. 
The perfect passive of the verb ferd, which you will learn later, SOnueit 
populum, on the right of appeal to the people against the magistrates. These 
laws were epoch-making because they guaranteed that a Roman citizen could 
not be unjustly deprived of his life or be punished by flogging at the will of 
a magistrate. As such they constituted a “‘ Magna Carta” of individual free- 
dom from official tyranny. 
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GRAMMAR NOTES | 
[The Indefinite Pronouns Quisque and Quisquam] 
1. Two additional indefinite pronouns are quisque, each, each one, 
every, and quisquam, anyone, anything, something. Quisque is also 
used as an adjective. dpe are declined as follows. Learn them. 


PRONOUN , ADJECTIVE x 
y, a ; Nn ; Ly/ > 
MAsc. AND FEM °NEUT. ociMasae™S BEM: > NEUT. 
Nom. quisque\ quidque quisque quaeque quodque 
Gen. cujusque cujusque cujusque cujusque cujusque 
Dat. cuique cuique cuique cuique cuique 
Acc. quemque quidque quemque quamque quodque 
Abl. quéque qudque qudque quaque quoque 


The plural is rare. 


SINGULAR 


Masc. AND FEM. tard ,  NEvtT. 
Nom. quisquam quicquam (quidquam) 
Gen. cujusquam - cujusquam 
Dat. cuiquam cuiquam 
Acc. quemquam quicquam (quidquam) 
Abl. quodquam quoquam 
The plural is lacking. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


consuls, -ere, -sului, -sultus, delib- def. pron., anyone, anything, some- 
erate, consult thing 
jurd, -are, -Avi, reel swear, take quisque, quaeque, quodque (quid- 
oath que), indef. adj. and pron., each, 
 nocti, adv., by night | each one, every 
_perturb6, -are, -Avi, -dtus, disturb, reciis6, -are, -avi, -atus, refuse 
throw into confusion rego, -ere, réxi, réctus, rule 
praest6, -are, -stiti, -stitus, stand be- _tangé, -ere, tetigi, tactus, touch 
fore, excel, be superior vel, conj., or 


quisquam, quicquam (quidquam), ix- _vestis, -is, f., garment 


2. Point out in the story two positive purpose clauses and one nega- 
tive. Point out five clauses in indirect discourse. List all the pronouns 
used in the story. Tell what kind of pronoun each is and explain its 
case. 
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3. From your knowledge of the two Latin words post and mortem, 
explain what the English expression a post-mortem means. In what 
connection is it used? 

On the basis of the Latin word from which it is derived, explain 
the meaning of each of these English words: corpse, edifice, occupation, 
perfect, advocate, exposition, vulnerable, expulsion, patient, and provoke. 

Think of the meaning of the Latin word from which each of the 
italicized adjectives is derived and then explain the meaning of 
each of the phrases: passive resistance, a portentous event, a tractable 
horse. 


Roman Background 


WHEN the monarchy was overthrown, the Romans set up a republican 
form of government by which executive offices were filled through 

popular election. The place of the king was taken by 
THE CHANGE two executive officials, or magistrates, called at first 
odin praetors, then consuls. They held office only for a year. 
TO REPUBLIC One could veto the other’s actions. This method of re- 

straining the power of the consuls by having two instead 
of one and by holding an annual election was a safeguard against the 
seizing of power by an individual. The system of having several men 
‘hold the same office extended as well to the other magistracies which 
were gradually added. In case of need for the direction of affairs by 
one individual, a dictator was chosen who superseded the regular 
officials. He could hold power for only six months. 

The council of patrés existing in the monarchy became the Senate 
of the Republic. In the beginning its function was to advise the 
magistrates. It possessed also the power of sanctioning or vetoing 
measures passed by the popular assembly. The growth in the power 
of the Senate was an important factor in the development of the Roman 
system of government. | 

Two classes existed among the citizens: the patricians, or members 
of noble families (the gentés), and the plebeians, or commoners. At 
first the consulship and the priestly offices were open only to the 
patricians, who thus held a monopoly in government. The constitu- 
tional development in the early period of the Republic is largely con- 
cerned with the creation of new officers of government and with the 
struggle of the plebeians for equal rights, both political and social. 

You have already heard how the old assembly of the curiae was 
replaced by the assembly of the centuries. Each citizen was also 
registered in a tribe. There were at first twenty-one and then thirty- 
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five tribes. This registration was used in administering the draft for 
military service and in collecting the property tax levied in time of 
war. Later on, another popular assembly based on the tribal organiza- _ 
tion came into being as an instrument for expressing the will ort the 
plebeians. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


What system of checks do we have in the United States to restrain 
the power of the President and of the various other officials? Can 
you point out the advantages in each system — ours and the Roman? 
Which do you think is the better? Do we have any offices in which 
several persons serve at the same time? What do you think are the 
advantages and disadvantages of this? Can you describe some defi- 
nite examples? 3 


Supplementary Story 


TINGUISHED ROMAN 
SA NOTABLE DEATH 


A DIS 
MEET 


Cpe 


Pliny the Younger tells how his uncle, Gaius Plinius Secundus, known as 
Pliny the Elder, —author, statesman, and general,— died. It happened during” 
the famous eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, in 79 a.D., in which Pompeii was 
destroyed. 7 


Tibi dé mort a as mei scribam. IIl6 tempore. parti 
cuidam_ classis” pry tque Miséni® habitabat. Ante diem. 
nonum. Kalendas Septembres, 4 hora septima, mater mea ei. 
démonstrat,, niibem specié insolita® quae € monte Vesuvid 

5--orlebatur. (Othe: rés ef tam mirabilis® vidébatur ut eam é locéd 

- proxim6”’ vidére cuperet.. Niintii quoque vénérunt, 4 civibus 
oppidérum finitimdrum missi ut ab ed Stem peterent. 
Itaque navem ascendit,® trans sinum® navigavit, et ad villam 

» Pompo6ni vénit ubi multi convénerant. Jam cinis dénsus'® 

10 cadébat: FE monte Vesuvio flammae reliicébant. Ut timorés 
alidrum removéret, ipse cénavit,” in cubiculd somnum cépit.” 
Sed mox villa cinere et lapidibus fractis opplébatur.“ Amici 
eum excitant” atque omnés villam relinquunt. Ubique!® nox 
nigerrima’ est. Ille bis cadit. Dum alii omnés, timdre permoti. 
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\ a 


fugiunt, moritur.!® Tertio post dié corpus ejus integrum invéné- 15 
runt. Cuidam dormienti? similis. erat. 


[Notes] 1. avuncuius, -i (m.), uncle. 2. classis, -is (f.), fleet. 3. Miséni. 
at Misenum (locative). T he Cape of Misenum is at the northwest extremity 
of the Bay of Naples. 4. ante diem nonum Kalendas S eptembres, on the ninth 
day before the Kalends (the first) of September (August 24 in our calendar). 
5. niibem specié tmsolita, a cloud of unusual appearance. 6. mirabilis, -e, 
wonderful. 7. proximus, =a, -um, near-by. 8. ndvem ascendii, he went aboard 
a ship. 9. ¢rdns sinum, across the bay. 10. cimis dénsus, thick ashes. 
11. flammae relucébant, flames were blazing forth. 12. cénd, -dre, -avi, ~atus, 
dine. 13. in cubiculd somnum cépit, went to sleep in a bedroom. 14. cinere 
et lapidibus fractis opplébatur, was being filled up with ashes and broken 
stones. 15. excitd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, wake up. 16. ubique (adv.), everywhere. 
17. niger, -gra, -grum, black. 18. moritur, he dies. 19. cuidam dormienti, to 
one sleeping. 

| rT 
Can you answer the following questions on the story? 


1. How did it happen that the Plinys were at Misenum? 2. What 
did Pliny the Younger’s mother show to her brother? 3. What two 
reasons led him to cross the bay? 4. What conditions did he find 
when he crossed? 5. How did he try to calm the fears of the people 
he found assembled? 6. Why did his friends have to wake him? 
7. What happened to him then? 8. How did he look when they 
found him? 


Bread, grain, and nuts from Pompeii 
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The Romans ransom their city _ 


Il. THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC 


LESSON SIXTEEN 


“a 


THE ROMANS EXTEND THEIR POWER 


Under republican institutions the Roman rule spread first through Italy 
and then into the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Romans needed first to protect themselves from the attacks of hostile and 
jealous neighbors. In doing this they conquered one Italian tribe after 
another and extended to them the rights of socii (allies) or civitatés foe- 
deratae (allied states). Armies were composed of citizen soldiers with auxili- 
aries from the allied tribes. They were led by generals who were also the 
civil magistrates. Leaders and soldiers alike were brave and patriotic, 
accustomed to enforcing and observing the strictest discipline. Victories 
were frequent, but some serious disasters were also suffered. The greatest 
of these was the capture of the city and its almost total destruction by a 
host of Gauls who had crossed the Alps into Italy. This occurred in 390 B.c. 
From it Rome quickly recovered. The growth of the city in influence and 
power was steady. 


[Tarquin Tries in Vain to Get Back His Throne] 
Secund6 annd postquam ab urbe pulsus est, Tarquinius 
contra Romanés bellum gessit,\ut in reghum amissum reciperé- - 
tur. Ei auxilium. 4 Porsena rége Etriisco datum est. Cum 
autem trans flumen Tiberim copids tradicere conarétur [1, 3], 4 
milite R6man6 validd, Horatid Coclite, et sociis dudbus pulsus 5 
est, qui pontem in flimine fortissimé defendérunt. ['Tertid annd 
post régés expulsds' Tarquinius, cum in régnumfécipi non 
posset [2] neque Porsena, qui pacem cum Romé§anis fécerat, ei 
auxilium nunc daret, Tusculum sé recépit,? quae civitas non 
longé ab urbe R6ma abest. Ibi per quattuordecim annds priva- 10 
tus* cum uxdre mansit. Numquam postea quisquam potesta- 
tem régis RGmae sibi capere conatus est. 
; [Roman Territory Is Extended through Italy} 


Tum etiam urbs Roma minima erat sed tanta fidés civium 
erat, tantus amor patriae* ut certa spés omnium esset Romam 
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15 mox summam civitatem totius|mundt ee ips esses, Ducen 
er (annos primum pro® finibus, “acitde pr pro *Soc is, tandem 
it peng populus Romanus cum géntibus fini taliae sa 
é continua gessit. Deaique, postquam finitimi omnés 
victi sunt, totam Italiam, sub-sé redégit. Latinos, Sabinés, 
20 Auruncos, Volscos, Hernicos, Etriscds, Aequds, Umbras, Mar- 
SOs, acl maces “icity Inter fee gentés victas coloniae® civium 
Romance Latinorumque positae sunt ut finés imperi as 
mani défenderentur. Campani’ sé civitati Romanae ae 
O™ shontel™ dedidérunt. Multi consulés ducésque“insignés dé 
25 hostibus victorias reportavérunt : Cincinnatus; i ab Curius, 


Camillus, Coriolanus, aliique ey quorum’ fama “nobis 


p radia est. 
: [New Opiate i the as 


Aviowistratas! praeter Arabs creati sunt.praetorés,” quaes- 
torés, atqué alii 1 ii ut rés publicas gererent.. Aah anno post régés 
30 Sahl ao cum periculum maximum belli orirétur [1, 3], nova 
Romae dignitas credta est quae dictatiira appellata est. 
Dictator autem summum imperium civitatis tenuit et omnibus 
aliis magistratibus praestitit. Dictator primus fuit Titus 


Larcius. ! 
[The Gauls Are Driven Back by Camillus] 


35 Anno urbis conditae trecentésim6 sexagésim6 quarto” Galli 
in Italiam vénérunt. Postquam Romanés apud flimen ham 
vicérunt etiam urbem occupavérunt; neque quicqua m nisi 
Capitdlium’® défendi potuit. Quod cum jam dit obsidérent [1] 

, et Romani fame laborarent, Galli 4 Camillo, qui in finitima 

40 civitate exsul!’ vitam dicebat, gravissimé victi sunt. Namque 
postquam peciniam multam accépérunt né Capitdlium dii- 
tius'® obsidérent, ex urbe profecti sunt [3]. Sed Camillus, cum 
exercitti sud e6s sectitus [3], virds omnés cum uxdribus liberisque 
in fugam dedit, et peciiniam quae ei$ data erat et omnia alia 

45 quae céperant recépits Ita tertio triumphans'? Camillus in 
urbem revertit; et eB aius est alter Pomulus quasi et 
ipse patriae conditnes) } 


[Notes] 1. post régés expulsds, after the expulsion of the kings. Notice 
this method of translating the perfect participle used as an adjective; often 
the important idea is expressed by the participle. 2. Tusculum sé recépit, he 
went to Tusculum (literally, he took himself to Tusculum). 3. privdtus, as a 
private citizen (or in private life). In apposition with “the,” the subject of 
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mansit. 4. amor patriae, patriotism (literally, love of country). 5. Rémam 

. futiiram esse, that Rome would be the greatest state in (of) the whole 
world. Note the indirect-discourse construction after spés esset. 6. prd, in 
defense of. 7. The Latins, Sabines, Auruncans, etc. These are names of 
Italian tribes. Look them up on the map. 8. colénia, -ae (f.), colony. 
9. Campani, -6rum, Campanians. 10. sud sponte, voluntarily (or of their own 
accord). 11. magistratis, as officials. In apposition with the subjects of 
creati sunt. 12. praetor, -oris (m.), praetor. Praetors were just below the 
consuls and served as judges. 13. dignitds, office (or official). 14. dictatira, 
-ae (f.), dictatorship. The official was the dictator. 

13: anno... quarto, in the three hundred and sixty-fourth year after the 
founding ‘of the city (literally, of the city founded). Note again the transla- 
tion of the participle. The expression anné urbis conditae is used regularly 
in dating; and, just as we abbreviate by B.c. and A.D., so this expression is 
also abbreviated into a.u.c. The traditional date for the founding of Rome 
was 753 B.c. Any B.c. date can be found by subtracting the number given 
from 754, as the Romans counted both ends of a series. Thus 754 minus 
364 gives 390 B.c. as the date of the Gallic invasion. 16. Capitolium, -i, the 
Capitoline Hill. The part of it defended was the Arx. 17. exsul, as an exile. 
18. diatius. Comparative degree of dia. 19. tertid triumphdans, in triumph 
for the third time (literally, triumphing a third time). 20. quasi et ipse 
patriae conditor, as if he too were founder of the country. The verb is 
omitted but understood, and should be supplied in the English translation. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 

[Time-defining and Descriptive Clauses with Cum] 
Tvhe conjunction cum has a number of meanings: when, when- 
ever, while, since, inasmuch as, because, and (al)though. The thought 
of the sentence in which it is used is the best means of determining 
the correct meaning of each particular instance of cum. You must 
be careful not to confuse the conjunction cum with the preposition 
cum (with). The preposition may be easily recognized if you remem- 
ber that it always has with it a noun or pronoun in the ablative case. 
The English conjunction when introduces a clause which tells the 
time of an action. [As, When Tarquin was king, the Romans fought 
many wars.| In Latin also a clause with cum and a present, past, or 
future tense of the indicative dates or defines the time of an action. 
[As, Rémulus, cum urbem condidit, Romam eam appellavit, When he 
founded the city, Romulus named it Rome.| You have met clauses of 

this type already in your reading. 
The most frequent usage of cum (meaning when) that you will 
meet in clauses is where it is followed by the subjunctive mood in 
either the imperfect or past perfect tense. Such a clause does not 
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define the time of an action but describes the circumstances that ac- 
companied the action expressed by the main verb (imperfect sub- 
junctive) or the circumstances that preceded the action expressed by 
the main verb (past perfect subjunctive). [As, Cum trans flimen 
cOpids tradticere conarétur, pulsus est, When he was irying to lead his 
forces across the river, he was driven back. Cum periculum maximum 
belli orirétur, nova dignitas credta est, When very great danger of war 
was arising, a new office was established.| Such a clause is known as a 
descriptive cum clause. You will meet occurrences of the past perfect 
subjunctive later. 

You remember that other conjunctions which introduce ideas of 
time are followed by the indicative: age ubiii post juam, simul 
atque. What does each mean? a dah woe ys) Sop 

y Val a [Causal CSeuses with con 

2. You have just learned that cum may introduce a definite time 
clause with the verb in the indicative, or a clause that is descriptive 
with the verb in the subjunctive. But cum may also mean since, as, 
because, and with this meaning may introduce a clause that expresses 
the cause of an action. When cum is so used, the verb of the clause _ 
is subjunctive. [As, Tarquinius, cum in régnum recipi nén posset, se 
Tusculum sé recépit, Since (as, because) he could not be taken back 
into his royal power, Tarquin went to Tusculum.] Remember that 
cause is also expressed by a clause introduced by quod, in which the 
indicative is used. ) 

[Deponent Verbs] 

3. Many verbs although passive in form are translated as if they 
were active. You have already met the expressions mortui sunt, 
they died, and proélapsus, having fallen down. In this story are found 
cum conarétur, when he tried; quisquam c6natus est, did anyone at- 
tempt; cum periculum orirétur, when danger arose; profecti sunt, they 
set out; secittus, having followed. Such verbs are known as deponent 
verbs because they have laid aside their active forms except in the 
future infinitive, the present and future participles, and the gerund. 
The principal parts of deponent verbs are given in the passive, by 
which you can recognize them. (See the vocabulary in this lesson.) 
They are an important group of verbs, and you should become fa- 
miliar with them. Be sure to translate the perfect participle by having, 
not having been. Sometimes it is best translated by the present 
participle. 

There are deponent verbs of all four conjugations. They are con- 
jugated exactly like the passive of vocé, vided, dicé, capid, and audié. 
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Thus sequor, sequi, seciitus sum (like diicd): morior, mori, mortuus 
sum (like capié); and orior, oriri, ortus sum (like audid). (For the 
complete inflection of deponent verbs, see Appendix, p. 490.) The 
conjugation of cénor follows. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS: cénor, cénari, cénatus sum 
Indicative 


. Present: conor, | attempt; cénaris, you attempt; etc. 
Imperfect: cénabar, I was attempting ; conabaris, you were attempting, etc. 


Future: conabor, I shall attempt; conaberis, you will attempt; etc. 
Perfect: cénatus Oe -um) sum, I attempted Gave attempted) ; cénatus (-a, 
-um) es, you attempted; etc. 
Past perfect’ cénatus (-a, -um) eram, I had attempted; conatus (-a, -um) 
eras, you had attempted; etc. 


Subjunctive 
Present: conér, conéris, etc. 
Imperfect: cénarer, cénaréris, etc. 
Infinitive 
Present: co6nari 
Perfect: cénatus esse 


Participle 
Perfect: conatus (-a, -um) 


EXERCISES 
1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


alter, -era, -erum, the other (of es (Gia! by, Seve besides, in ad- 
the second; alter...alter, one.. 2 dition to 
the other. (For declension, see . proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum, 


page 475.) set out, go, depart 
sSbaos -ari, -atus sum, attempt, try, miaestor? -dris, m., quaestor (a finan- 
endeavor cial official) 
continuus, -a, -um, continuous, suc- recipid, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus, take 
cessive back, receive, regain, recover; sé 
famés, -is, f., hunger, starvation pxccinere withdraw, retreat, re- 
namque, conj., for > __\ cover 
numquam, adv., never ‘) sequor, sequi, seciitus sum, follow 
orior, oriri, ortus sum, arise, spring sponte (adl.), f., with sua, of one’s 
up, begin, start own accord, voluntarily 


praeter, adv., and prep. with acc.,  tradiicé, -ere, -duxi, -ductus, lead 
across, bring over 
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2. Point out in the story 


1. All examples of purpose clauses. Explain how you recognize 
each, what the form of the verb is, and why the form is used. 

2. One example of a result clause. Explain how you recognize it, 
what the form of the verb is, and why the form is used. 

3. An example of the complementary infinitive. 

4. Four examples of the ablative used to express time when. 

Ssh pree examples of the ablative used to express the agent. How 
do you recognize them ? 

6. Two examples of the ablative eRe to express accompaniment. 

7. One example of the ablative used to express cause. 


3. Express in Latin }) A? pe 


1. When he \was' rina to set out, 2. When war sprang up. 3. As 
they are following us. 4. Because they have attempted to retreat. 
5. While they were following. 6. Since you are acne, I shall follow. 
7. After he set out, we followed... 


4. From the verb recipid in various of its fate are derived the 
English words recipient, recipe, receipt, reception, receive, and receptive. 
Explain how each is formed and tell its meaning. (Use a good English 
dictionary.) 

Explain how creator, creation, creative, and recreation are e all derived 
from creaére. What does each mean? 

Explain how defender, defensive, defensible, and indefensible are all 
derived from défendere. What does each mean? 

Explain how each of the following English words is derived from 
the Latin word by pointing out the prefix or suffix that is used: 
auxiliary (auxilium), regal (réx), defensible (défénsus), victor (victus), © 
restitution (restitud), possible and impossible (possum), tradition 
(tradd), occupation (occupd). Note that the suffixes used are -tion 
(Latin -id), -or (Latin -or), -ible (Latin -ibilis), -ary (Latin -arius), -al 
(Latin -alis); and that the prefixes are re- (Latin re-), in- (im-) 
(Latin in-), and ob- (oc-) (Latin ob-). 

Try to explain the force of each suffix and prefix by telling what it 
means in each of the following words: reception (the reception of this 
speech) ; actor (an actor of‘ comedies); digestible (digestible food) ; 
imaginary (an imaginary fight); local (a local hero); return (his re- 
turn home) ; inseparable (inseparable companions). 
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Roman Background 


You have learned already how the Roman government under the 
| was composed of magistrates, or executive officials, Senate, 

and assemblies of the people. The assembly of 
Oey the centuries (comitia centuriata) continued al- 
OF THE REPUBLIC 
Se Be ee er atae WAY.S)LO elect the consuls, praetors, and censors. 
AND THE SENATE It gradually yielded its legislative functions to the 

assembly of the tribes (comitia tribiita), which also 
elected the other high officials of the state with a few exceptions. The 
comitia tribita came into being as the result of the struggle of the 
plebeians for equal rights. To it belonged the entire body of citizens, 
whose votes were cast by tribes, a simple majority determining the 
vote of each tribe. This assembly was therefore more democratic than 
the older assembly of the centuries. The tribunes were elected by the 
plebeians alone, who constituted the concilium plébis (council of the 
plebs). 

The assemblies did not meet on regular days but only when sum- 
moned by a magistrate. He presented the proposed legislation, and 
the assembly voted without debate. If a matter was to be introduced 
for discussion, a mass meeting (céntid) was held by the magistrate 
before the voting. The vote was always recorded by centuries or 
tribes, not by individuals. In order to vote, a citizen must be present 
in person in Rome. Hence, while democratic in principle, the as- 
semblies were much less so in practice. The system also opened the 
way for control of legislation and election in later times by the city mob. 

The Senate of the Republic developed, as you have been told, out 
of the council of patrés of the monarchy. At first the consuls appointed 
the members of the Senate. Later on, it became the duty of the censors 
to prepare the list of senators. Certain families traditionally possessed 
the right to membership; but from a very early period the majority 
of the senators were chosen from ex-magistrates. Membership was for 
_ life unless a senator was expelled by the censors. 
| Starting as an advisory body, the Senate gradually acquired more 
_ and more authority until it became the actual governing body of the 
\ state. It acted upon religious matters, made appropriations, directed 
foreign affairs, proposed war or peace for ratification by the people, 
organized the provinces and appointed governors, and chose a dictator 
in times of emergency. In legislation it gained more and more au- 
thority at the expense of the assemblies, until finally its acts possessed 
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the authority of laws. The Roman Senate differed from our Congress 
in being both legislative and administrative. The membership of the 
courts usually came from the Senate. 

Starting at three hundred, the membership of the Senate increased 
to six hundred, and still more under Caesar’s dictatorship. Like the 
assemblies the Senate had no regular time for meeting, but was 
summoned by one of the proper magistrates. The presiding officer 
presented the matter at issue and called upon the senators individually 
for an expression of opinion. To be the first asked was considered a 
mark of distinction. The presiding officer could stop this procedure 
whenever he chose and call for a vote. In voting, the senators actually 
divided, those favoring the measure going to one side; those opposing, 
to the other. Members of the Senate could not initiate legislation and 
could only act upon measures presented by a magistrate. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


How did the Roman Senate differ from our Congress in its mem- 
bership, its duties, its authority, and its procedure? What three 
branches in the United States government perform certain duties of 
the Roman Senate? Can you prepare a chart picturing similarities 
and differences? How does the American system provide for popular 
control of government? Is this more effective and more democratic 
than the Roman system? Why? What is becoming the dominant 
branch of the United States government, corresponding to the Senate 
as the governing body in Rome? Can you suggest some similar 
causes that brought about both these situations? 


Supplementary Story 


HOW TITUS MANLIUS GOT HIS NICKNAME. 
OF TORQUATUS, 


(A Thrilling Incident from/Ronie’s Early Wars) 


In exercita Romano qui contra GaNos! pugnabat erat qui~ 
dam fi és” juvenis nowiine Ti itus Manlius. Jam Galli et Ro- © 
mani castra prope amen” Ani@iem? posuerant. In medidé 
dudrum exercituum erat poris.“Deinde quidam Gallus, magni- 

5 tudine corporis insignis, qui scitum*® habébat et Blade duds 
manibus tenébat, qui quoque torquem* pulchrum circum col- 
lum® suum gerébat, in pontem processit.° “‘Quis R6manorum,”’ 
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magna voce clamabat, ‘‘tam fortis est ut mécum sdlus pugnet ?”’ 
Sed propter peanaatiee et vultum’ audacem Galli nillus 
miles ROmanus cum ed contendere ausus est. oie es 10 
Romanis irridére® coepit. 
s Manlius autem maximg irat dé tants exerciti 
aT Non Gallo pugnavit, a, yea 4 um cépit et fase 
brevi cinctus'® ad Gallunt,cucurrit. Gallus sud more" sciitu 
suum projécit et 1 im\ Manli exspectavit. Tum Manlius 15. 
sctitum Galli sud sctité percutit” atque Gallum dé locé sud 
paulum déicw.” Dum Gallus cOnsistere cOnatur, Manlius 
iterum™ sctitum ejus sud sciitd percutit atque dé locd hominem 
iterum déicit. Hoc modo longis gladiis Galli succédere” pot- 
est et gladid sud brevi pectus Galli percutit.1° Caput Galli 20 
praecidit, ’ torquem rapit eumque sibi in collum impénit. Tum 
victor in castra Romana revertit. Semper posted cognomine 
Torquato'® appellatus est quod Gallum occiderat atque eum 
torque spoliaverat.'? Posterique”’ ejus quoque omnés per annds 
Torquati appellati sunt. 25 


[Notes] 1. Gallus, -t (m.), a Gaul. 2. flimen Aniénem, the river Anio. 
Accusative case. 3. sciéitum, -i (m.), shield. 4. torquis, -1s (m.), necklace. 
5. collum, -i (n.), neck. 6. procédo, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, advance. 7. vultus, 
-iis (m.), countenance, expression. 8. irrided, -ére, -risi, -risus, jeer at. 9. ird- 
tus, being angry. 10. cinctus, girding on (literally, being girt with). 11. sud 
more, according to his habit. 12. percutit, strikes. 13. paulum déicit, drives 
him out a little. 14. i#erum, again. 15. succédo, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, to get in 
under. The object is gladiis. 16. pectus percutit, thrusts through the breast. 
17. praecidit, he cuts off. 18. cognomine Torquatd, by the nickname of “‘the 
man with the necklace.” 19. spolid, -Gre, -dvi, -dtus, strip. 20. posteri, -drum, 
descendants. 


“fF 


Can you answer the following questions on the story? . 


1. Who was Titus Manlius? 2. What did one of the Gauls do? 
3. What kind of man was he? 4. What weapons did he have, and what 
was he wearing around his neck? 5. Why did none of the Romans 
accept his challenge? 6. How did Manlius feel about this? 7. What 
weapons did he have? 8. How did he manage to kill the Gaul? 
9. What did he take as spoils of the victory? 10. How was Manlius’s 
feat always remembered ? | 
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In the midst of military successes abroad, strife and jealousy at home 
between the noble and rich patricians and the plebeian commoners became 
steadily more acute. The patricians claimed for themselves alone the right 
to hold office and to administer law. The plebeians were socially set apart 
and had no rights of marriage with patricians. Besides this, the greater 
portion of the public land gained by conquest was given to the patricians. 
The plebeians served as soldiers in the armies and were forced to pay their 
share of the taxes. Thus the obligations of citizenship but none of its priv- 
ileges were theirs. 

Gradually the plebeians became more and more indebted to the patri- 
cians, as they were forced to borrow money on which to live. The result 
was that the small landowners lost their farms because of the cruel laws © 
governing debts. Many of them were sold into slavery with their wives and — 
children. At last hostility and hatred blazed forth into open rebellion against 
the patrician magistrates. The first result was the creation of the office of 
tribune. These new magistrates were chosen by the plebeians and were given 
authority to protect the lives and to guard the interests of the plebeians 
against the oppression of the ruling patricians. This was the first bulwark 
of personal liberty for the common people of Rome. From time to time the 
plebeians gained other civil and social rights until finally, by laws passed in 
287 B.c., all distinction between the two classes was removed. 


[Conflict between Patricians and Plebeians] 

Etsi potestas R6mfna victoriis plirimis aucta est, nillo 
modo erat concordia’ similis inter duds 6rdinés, patrés plébem- 
que.” Plébs misera aere aliénd? premébatur. Non sdlum patrés 
agros plebéidrum rapiébant, sed etiam eds in servitiitem diicé- 

5 bant. Necesse erat ut plébs omnia pericula laborésque belli 
ferret,* sed patrés soli praemia victoriarum habébant. ‘Cir 
nods milités Romani,” plébéii inter sé interrogavérunt, ‘qui in 
bello pro libertate et imperio pugnamus, domi 4 civibus nostris 
capimur et opprimimur? Car libertas plébis titior est in belld 

10 quam in pace?” . 
[The Sad Condition of a Centurion] 

Cum civitas tantis ciiris incitarétur, misera calamitas anius 
militis animds pleébéidrum etiam magis commOvit. Senex qui- 
dam’ cum omnibus malorum sudrum insignibus® sé in forum 
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The old centurion shows his comrades the marks of his misfortunes 


ve 


repente prdjécit. Foeda’ erat vestis® ejus, foedum corpus. 
Tamen illi qui in ford aderant et socii ejus in bello fuerant eum 15 
agnoscebant.’ ‘Hic drdinés'® in bello dlim dicébat,” clamant. 
**Vidéte vulnera in corpore!”’ 
[The Plight of the Soldier Starts a Tumult] 

Tum ille respondit sé in bell6 Sabino" pugnavisse, agros 
suds ab hostibus vastatds esse, bona sua rapta esse. Itaque sé 
aes aliénum fécisse.”” Tum primum sé agro paterno,” deinde 20 
bonis aliis [1] privatum esse; postrémo sé ductum esse in 
servitiitem. Ad haec visa auditaque“ clamor magnus oritur. 
Tumultus t6tam urbem perturbat. 


[War with the Volscians Temporarily Quiets Civil Strife} 
Inter haec exercitus Volsc6rum ad finés Roman6s appropin- 
quat et agrés vastare vult [2]. Tum consul Servilius ita niin- 25 
tiat. ‘‘Ném6 patrum civem in servitite tenébit nec bona militis 
capiet.”’ Ita persuadétur plebi® ut pugnare velit [2]. 


etry | 
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[But Dissension Staris Again Gad the Plebeians Secede| 
Ubi autem hoc bellum cdnfectum est, jis dé aere aliéno 
tanto cridélius dicébatur.1® Nillus plébéius aere aliéno [1| 
30 liberatus est. Multi in servi- 
tiitem tradébantur. Rés ad 
vim spectare coepit. Tum 
patrés, né milités ex exercitti 
dimissi contra sé conjirarent, 
35 exercitum in Aequos’’ diici 
jussérunt. Sed plebs omnis in 
Sacrum Montem’* cessit, qui 
trans Aniénem fliimen!® est, 
tria ab urbe milia passuum. 
40 Timor magnus erat in urbe. 
Placuit patribus”® ut légatus 
ad plébem mitterétur, Mené- 
nius Agrippa, vir plébi carus. 
[Menenius Tells the Plebetans a Fable] 
Is in castra receptus hanc 
45 fabulam ndarravisse dicitur”: 
‘‘Olim reliquae partés corporis 
_hiimani iratae” erant quod suG 
labore ventri” omnia quaeré- 
bantur et venter omnia re- 
50 cépit, sed nihil sibi égit. —Tum inter sé conjiravérunt né mantis 
ad 6s cibum” ferrent,* nec 6s cibum datum acciperet, nec dentés 
cibum conficerent.” Sed dum ventrem fame vincere volunt [2], 
totum corpus paene é vita discessit. Inde cognovérunt ventrem 
reliquas partés corporis alere et itilissimum esse. Ita necesse 
55 est ut civitads et patrés et plébem habeat.”’ 


Bridge across the Anio. In the backe 
ground is the Sacred Mount 


ve 


_ [Dissension Is Ended by the Creation of Tribunes of the People} 

Hac fabula plébs inducta est ut pacem cum patribus faceret. 

In urbem plébéii revertérunt hac condicidne”*® [3] ut novi magis- 

tratus crearentur atque hi magistratis plébi contra patrés sem- 

per auxilium darent. Tribini plébis credti sunt qui per annds 
60 libertatem civium ROmanorum défendérunt. 


[Notes] 1. concordia, -ae (f.), harmony. 2. patrés plébemque, the patri- 
cians and the plebeians. The term paérés is used for patricians because they 
belonged to families who could trace their descent through a line of ances- 
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tors. Plébs is a collective noun. An adjective, also used as a noun, derived 
from the word is plébéius, -a,-um. 3. aere aliénd (abl. of aes aliénum), by debt 
(literally, another’s money or copper). 4. ferret (pl. ferrent). Imperfect sub- 
junctive of ferd, “bear,” “‘carry.’’ You will soon learn this verb. Notice 
the ut clause used as subject of mecesse erat. 5. senex quidam, an old man. 

6. cum malorum insignibus, with the marks of his misfortunes. 7. foedus, 
-a, -um, filthy, foul. 8. vestis, -is (f.), clothing. 9. agndscé, -ere, recognize. 
Compare with cogndsco. 10. ordinés, the ranks. The man had served as a 
centurion. 11. bellum Sabinum, the Sabine war. 12. aes aliénum fécisse, had 
fallen into debt (literally, had made debt). 13. paternus, -a, -um, ancestral. 
14. ad haec visa auditaque, at this sight and these words. 15. persuddétur 
plébi, the plebeians are persuaded (Jiserally, it is persuaded to the plebeians). 
Notice how the passive is expressed when a verb has the dative case as its 
object. (See page 75.) The w# clause is the subject of persuddétur. 

16. jus tanto cridélius dicébatur, the law was all the more cruelly inter- 
preted. 17. Aequi, -drum, the Aequians. 18.72 Sacrum Montem, to the Sa- 
cred Mount. 19. Aniénem flaimen, the river Anio. 20. placuit patribus, the 
patricians decided (literally, it pleased the patricians). 21. ndrrdvisse dicitur, 
he is said to have told. 22. irdtus, -a, -uwm, angry. 23. ventri, for the belly. 
From venter, -iris. 24. ad ds cibum, food to the mouth. 25. dentés cibum 
conficerent, the teeth should chew up the food. 26. hdc condicione, on these 
terms. It is followed by the wé clause. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[The A blative of Separation] 
1. The idea of separation belongs naturally to the ablative case. 
Place from which is one form of the idea. You remember that this 
is regularly expressed by the ablative with one of the prepositions 
ab (a4), dé, or ex (€), except with the name of a city or small island or 
the word dom6, when the preposition is omitted. [As, Ab urbe re- 
cessérunt, They withdrew from the city; Milités ex exercitii dimissi, 
Soldiers discharged from the army; Tarenté recessit, He withdrew from 
Tarentum. | 
If the verb signifying separation has itself the prefix ab (a), dé, 
or ex (é), the preposition is sometimes omitted, especially when the 
ablative does not refer literally to a place. [As, Tribini magistrati, sé 
abdicant, The iribunes withdraw from the magistracy.| This use of the 
ablative is called separation. Verbs indicating privation or separation 
are followed in this way by the ablative without a preposition even 
though they do not have one of the prefixes mentioned above. [As, 
Sé bonis aliis privatum esse, Thai he had been deprived of his other 
property; Nillus plébéius aere aliéné liberatus est, No plebeian was 
freed from debt.] 
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[The Irregular Verb Volé] 
2. There are several irregular verbs that you must learn. One of 
these is vold (wish, want). Certain of its forms are missing. There is 
no passive. The present stem is vol- in the indicative, but vel- in the 
subjunctive. The present subjunctive has the tense sign -i-, like sim 
from sum. The imperfect subjunctive may be formed in the usual way 
by adding personal endings to the present infinitive. Learn the con- 
jugation of vold now. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS: volé, velle, volui 
Stems: Present, vol- (vel-); Perfect, volu- 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 


IMPERFECT FUTURE PERFECT Past PERFECT 
SINGULAR . ; 


vol6 volébam volam volui volueram 
vis volébas volés voluisti volueras 
vult etc. | etc: etc: etc, 


PLURAL 


volumus 
vultis 
volunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


PRESENT : 
IMPERFECT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
velim velimus vellem 
velis velitis vellés 
velit velint ile etc: 


INFINITIVES 


PRESENT: velle PERFECT: voluisse 


: [The Ablative of Accordance} 
_8. The ablative is used without a preposition to express the idea 

of accordance. [As, In urbem revertérunt hac condiciéne, They re- 

turned to the city on these terms (in accordance with this condition).| 

This use of the ablative case is related in thought to the ablative used 

to express manner. In some instances the idea is rather that of cir- 

cumstances attendant upon the action expressed in the sentence. 

[As, In forum régum specié vénérunt, They came into the Forum with 
the appearance of kings. (Story in Lesson 18, 1. 26)] 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


aes, aeris, 7., copper, money 

ald, -ere, alui, alitus, feed, support, 
nourish 

calamitas, -tatis, f., disaster, defeat, 
misfortune 

cibus, -i, m., food 

clamor, -6ris, m., shout, outcry 

conjird, -are, -avi, -atus, take an 

- oath, conspire, plot 

cira, -ae, /., care, anxiety 

etsi, conj., although, even if 

interrog6, -dre, -Avi, -dtus, ask, ques- 
tion 7 

necesse, indecl. adj., necessary, inev- 
itable | 

opprim6, -ere, -pressi, -pressus, 


persuaded, -ére, 
persuade, induce 

plébs, plébis, /., the common people ; 
plébéius, -a, -um, plebeian 

posterus, -a, -um, the next, later; 
superlative postrémus, -a, -um, 
last; postrém6, lastly, finally 

repente, adv., suddenly 

servitts, -itis, f., slavery, servitude 

tribinus, -i, m., tribune 

tumultus, -is, m., uproar, confusion, 
uprising 

tutus, -a, -um, safe, secure 

ttilis, -e, useful, helpful 

vold, velle, volui, wish, be willing, 
want 


-suasi, -suasus, 


overwhelm, crush, overpower 


2. In the story 


1. Point out examples of the ablative of means and agent. 

_ 2. Explain all the infinitives in the third paragraph and tell why 
they are used. Point out two more instances of indirect discourse in 
the story. Tell which tense of the infinitive is used in each and ex- 
plain its significance. 

3. Point out one example of each of the following clauses: negative 
purpose, noun clause of purpose, cum descriptive. 


3. The words plebeian and patrician are frequently used in English. 
What does each mean? Can you explain the origin of the meanings? 

It is well for you to keep in mind the help which English derivatives 
will give you in deciding the meanings of Latin words. This will be 
a very practical aid in your study. Often the Latin word and the 
English word are exactly the same. Be on the watch for this possibility 
and then think of what the English word means. Avoid in general 
the use of such an English word in translating, for very frequently 
the Latin word has a shade of meaning not expressed by the English 
word. Think of a synonym which will express the Latin thought 
better. Words of this sort in the story are concordia (concord, harmony), 
servitiis (servitude, slavery), labor (labor, toil, hardship), calamitas 
(calamity, misfortune), responded (respond, reply), clamor (clamor, 
shout, outcry). Point out several additional words of the same type. 
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Even more frequently the meaning of the Latin word can be 
found by thinking of the meaning of a derived or related English 
word. [As, auxilium (auxiliary), sdlus (solitary), imperium (imperial), 
commoved (commotion), vulnus (vulnerable), visus, -a, -um (vision), 
totus (fotal).] Explain how each of these English words helps you to 
understand the meaning of the Latin word. Follow this practice 
always in reading when you want to find out the meaning of a new 
word. 

From what words in the story are the English words insignia, 
dentist, and pacifist derived? Explain the meaning of each word on 
the basis of the Latin word. 


Roman Background 


Detatts of government under the Roman Republic were conducted 
by a group of major officials and a large number of minor officials 
organized into committees, or boards. The chief 
INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE REPUBLIc Officials were the two consuls. They alternated 
—THE EXECUTIVE month by month in handling routine matters, but 
OFFICIALS each always retained the authority to veto an act 
(ntaGtsTRATES) of his colleague. In addition to being civil officials, 
the consuls commanded armies and conducted campaigns. This was 
true also of the praetors, who were next in importance to the consuls. 
There were eight praetors, and their special duty was to have charge 
of judicial affairs. After his year of office was over, an ex-consul or 
ex-praetor might be made governor of a province under the title of 
proconsul or propraetor. Thus Julius Caesar, in the year after his 
consulship, became governor of the three provinces of Illyricum, 
Hither Gaul, and Farther Gaul. There was often keen Sear 
for assignment to desirable provinces. | 
Next in order of imnortance came the aediles and the aintataeh 
The aediles supervised markets, the food and water supply, public 
games, streets, and similar departments of government. They had 
also some judicial duties. The quaestors were financial officers. There 
were a number of both aediles and quaestors. Each consul, each pro- 
vincial governor, and each general in command of an army was as- 
signed a quaestor to handle his financial affairs. 
These four offices constituted what was known as the cursus 
hon6rum. This meant that a person pursuing a political career had 
to hold in succession the quaestorship, the aedileship, the praetorship, 
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and the consulship. For the aedileship the tribunate was often sub- 
stituted. In the later period of the Republic the succession was often 
broken for an exceptional man or in time of special need. This was 
done in the case of Scipio Africanus the Elder and Pompey, about 
whom you will soon read. 

Two very important offices outside the cursus hondrum were the 
dictatorship and the censorship. The dictator was elected by the 
Senate in time of specia] emergency, and his authority was absolute. 
He could hold office for only six months. Two censors were elected 
each five years. They held office for eighteen months. Their duty was 
to take the census of citizens and to remove those guilty of moral 
offenses, to revise the roll of the Senate and to fill vacancies in that 
body, and to let contracts for public works and for the collection of 
certain taxes. The censorship was regarded as the highest honor in 
the state. 

Magistrates were elected by the people in the assemblies of the 
centuries and the tribes.. The ten tribunes were elected by the ple- 
beians. You have read about the origin of the latter officials and 
their original duties. They gradually gained membership in the 
Senate and became the chief officers who proposed legislation. The 
term for the regular offices was one year, and re-election could take 
place only after an interval of ten years. This rule was often ignored 
in time of war, and disregard for it was partly responsible for the 
seizing of authority by individuals in the later Republic. Roman 
officials were not paid salaries. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


Can you name the officials in the United States government whose 
duties correspond to those of the various Roman officials? Note 
similarities and dissimilarities. Would there be any advantage in 
having two Presidents like the two consuls? What are the plain 
disadvantages of the Roman system? Would there be any advantage 
in a one-year term of office for officials? What would be the disad- 
vantages? Is a system of salaried officials better than the Roman 
one, where no salary was paid? Why? Do we have any non-salaried 
officials? Who? What is their value? What do you think of the 
entire Roman system of government as compared with ours? What 
is the modern idea of a dictatorship? How does it differ from the 
constitutional Roman dictatorship? 
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Supplementary Story 


HOW MARCUS VALERIUS 
CAME TO BE CALLED THE “RAVEN MAN” 


Cum Licius Firius et Appius Claudius consulés erant, 
cOpiae magnae Gallorum agros finibus Romanis vicinds vas- 
tare coepérunt. Contra eds aciés 4 consulibus instruébatur. 
Hoc tempore Marcus Valerius tribinus militum in exercitt 

5 consulum erat. Tum dux Gallorum, vir corpore magno, armis 
aurd fulgentibus cinctus,! ad Romanos superbé prdgressus? 
jussit quemquam contra sé venire qui ex omni exerciti Romano 
sécum pugnare audéret. Omneés alii perterriti sunt. Sed Vale- 
rius tribinus, cum sibi 4 consulibus permitterétur ut cum duce 

10 Gallo pugnaret, obviam ei prodgressus est.? Jam pugnare in- 
cipiunt. Subitd rés quasi divina fit.* Corvus repente advolat? 
et super caput tribiini insistit,® atque inde in oculés Galli pug- 
nare incipit, mantis ejus apo laniat,’ prospectum lis 
arcet.8 Tum, ubi satis auxili dedit, in caput tribini revolat.? 

15 Sic, auxilid corvi, Valerius ducem audacissimum hostium vincit 
interficitque. Posted Valerius ob hanc causam cogndmine 

-Corvini’® appellatus est. Statuam™ Corvini Caesar Augustus 
in ford sud posuit. In ejus statuae capite erat simulacrum” 
corvi, monumentum” hujus pugnae. 


[Notes] 1. armis auré fulgentibus cinctus, wearing arms shining with gold. 
2. superbé progressus, advancing proudly. 3. obviam ei progressus est, ad- 
vanced to meet him. 4. rés quasi divina fit, a thing happens as if divine. 
5. corvus advolat, a raven flies toward them (corvus, -7). 6. insistit, lights. 
7. unguibus laniat, tears with his claws. 8. prdspectum dlis arcet, cuts off his 
vision with his wings. 9. revolat. Think of the meaning of re- and see Note 5. 
10. cogndmine Corvini, by the nickname of Corvinus, the ‘Raven Man.” 
11. statua, -ae (f.), statue. 12. simuldcrum, -7 (n.), figure. 13. monumentum, - 
-t, (n.), memorial. 


“a 


Can you answer these questions on the story: 


1. Who was Marcus Valerius? 2. What did the leader of the Gauls 
do? 3. What kind of man was he? 4. Describe what strange thing 
happened when the fight started. 5. What was the result of the fight? 
6. Why was the nickname of “Raven Man” given to Valerius? 
7. How was the story commemorated ? 
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THE FIRST WRITTEN LAWS 
AND HOW THE DEATH OF VIRGINIA 
BROUGHT BACK LIBERTY 


The creation of tribunes was an important measure for protecting the 
rights of the common people of Rome. But the administration of the laws 
was still in the hands of the patricians. There was no written code. The 

_ laws and the system of trial were handed down orally from father to son. 
Great injustices could therefore be done, since the patrician judge could de- 
cide cases in favor of his own class and the plebeians could not quote the law 
in their behalf. 

The iribunes of the people therefore began to demand that the laws be 
recorded in writing. Finally a board of ten men — decemvirs — was chosen, 
with Appius Claudius, a liberal patrician, at its head, to draw up a code of 
laws. A study was first made of existing codes of law, especially that of 
Solon, the famous lawgiver of Athens. While this was going on, the decem- 
virs were given full power of government, and no regular magistrates, either 
consuls or tribunes, were elected for the year. Ten tables of laws were pre- 
pared, which were later increased to twelve. Thus the famous Laws of the 
Twelve Tables were established. They equalized the private rights of pa- 
tricians and plebeians, and continued to be respected for centuries as the 
real beginning of justice. Boys had to memorize them as part of their 
education. 


[The Creation of Tribunes Does Not End Civil Dissension] 
Tribinis plébis creatis [1], omnibus vidébatur pacem futi- 
ram esse [2, 3] inter patrés plébemque. Sed haec spés vana) _ 
erat. Codnsulés enim totum imperium suum tenére voluérunt ~ 
atque tribtini, qui auctorjtatem plébis jiiraque sibi concessa 
~ augére voluérunt;, saépissime® auctoritati patrum senatiisque 5 
restitérunt. 
[It Is Proposed that a Code of Laws Be Drawn Up] 
_Itaque placuit [4] et p tribys et plgbi ut légés scriberentur 
Cgratae iitilésque omnibus civibus.. £ ddtheoc tar Spurius Pos- 
tumius Albus, Aulus Manlius, Publius Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Mittuntur ‘Athengs? ut léges Solonis4 atque aliarum Graeciae 10 
civitatum mérés jiraque noscant: ‘Pax déinde inter ordinés 
erat. © 
[Decemvirs Are Chosen in Place of the Consuls] 
Ubi autem Jlégati qui Athénas missi erant revertérunt, 
mentés totius populi paratae sunt ut légés constituerentur. 
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mu in, 


15 Prd dudbus consulibus decemviri® creadti sunt. His decemviris. 
per inum annum omne imperium datum est ut légés scri- 
berent. Inter alids credtus est decemvir Appius Claudius, qui 
princeps tOotius magistratis® erat. 


[The Twelve Tables of Law Are Established] 

Tum, decem tabulis’ legum scriptis [1], decemviri jussérunt 

20 omnés civés légés propositas legere. Spéravérunt enim e6s légés 

ita acceptas fideliter servattiros_esse. “Postéerd anno duae aliaeé’ 

tal vulaelégum scriptdé sunt. “Hae duodecim légum tabulae, ex 
aere® factae, in foro fixae sunt. 


[The Decemvirs Desire to Remain in Office] 

Decemviri oepérunt annos pliirimés summum 

25 imperium tenéyé. \VPrimo rés pitiblicas bene gessérunt. /Sed 
iterum’ creati sxperbi cridélésque fiébant.’ In forum ct 

centum lictoribus" régum specié? va runt. Tandem factum 

atrociithtitn® animés civium coftento™ fe 

[Virginius Kills His Own Daughter) 

Appius puellam plébéiam, nomine Virginiam, amavit. Pater 

30 puellae, Licius Virginius, vir fortissimus, ordinés in castris 

diicébat.* Tum Appius animum suum aii cridélen super- 

bamque vim convertit. Socid cuidam ejus negdtium dedit ut 
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puellam raperet, eamque esse servam suam diceret. Quod 
factum est. Puella perterrita ad tribtinal Appi jiidicis adducta 
est. Sed, clamoribus turbae!® codctus, Appius dixit sé ndn e6 35 
dié sed poster6 jis dictiirum”’ esse. Interea amici nintium ad 
Virginium mittunt qui 4 castris Romam celeriter venit. Prima 
luce filiam in forum diicit. Opem civium 6rat. Sua facta fortia 
in bello pro liberis ecrum et uxdribus commemorat. Qua voce 
animi civium maximé moventur. Sed Appius Virginiam 40 
servam socid sud addicit.’? Hac ré tam atréci turba maximé 
-commota est; ném6 tamen imperiO magistratis resistere 
voluit. Tum pater, cum nihil auxili’® vidéret, cultrum 4 
lanio”’ rapuit et pectus puellae transfixit.*" ‘Hoc tind modo, 
filia cirissima,’’ clamavit, ‘‘tibi libertatem dare possum.” 45 
. [The Decemvirs Are Driven from Office] 
Clamor undique oritur,> Svirpinius ad exercitum fugit et 
omnia énintiat. Milités montem Aventinum™ occupant, de- 
cem tribiinds militum creant. Tandem decemviri magistra- 
tum dédunt. Aut morte aut exsilio* piniuntur. Ipse Appius, 
in carcerem™ conjectus, sé necat. Cdnsulés tribiinique plébis 50 
iterum® creantur. , 


[Notes] 1. véna, vain, an empty one. Remember that, in getting the 
meaning of a new word, it is well to think of a possible English derivative, 
and from the meaning of the English derivative arrive at a synonym 
which expresses exactly the idea of the Latin word, as may be. done here 
with vdna. Practice this method constantly. 2. saepissimé. Superlative of 
saepe. 3. Athénds, to Athens. 4. Soldn, -dnis (m.), Solon (the great lawgiver 
of Athens). 5. The title decemvir was given to a man who was member of a 
commission of ten men. 6. ¢dtius magistratus, of the whole board of officers. 
7. tabula, -ae (f.), table. 8. aes, aeris (n.), bronze. 9. iterum, a second time, 
again. 10. superbi cridélésque fiébant, they became haughty and cruel. Fié- 
bant is the imperfect of an irregular verb that you will learn later. 

11. lictor, -dris (m.), lictor. Title of an officer who accompanied the 
magistrate. 12. régum specié, with the appearance of kings. Ablative of 
accordance. 13. atrdx, atrocis, terrible, frightful. 14. drdinés ducébat, was 
leading the ranks. He wasacenturion. 15. ad tribiinal A ppi judicis adducta 
est, was led to the platform from which Appius was rendering judgment 
(literally, the platform of Appius the judge). 16. turba, -ae (f.), crowd. 
17. jus dicere, to pronounce judgment. 18. servam addicit, awards as his 
slave. 19. nihil auxili, no help (literally, nothing of help). An instance of 
the genitive of the whole. 20. culirum & lanid, a knife from a butcher. 
21. pectus puellae transfixit, stabbed the girl in the breast. 22. Aventinus, 
-i, Aventine. 23. exsilium, -i (n.), exile. 24. carcer, -eris (m.), prison. 
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GRAMMAR NOTES 

[The Ablative Absolute] - 

1. In Latin a noun or pronoun in the ablative case is often combined 
with a participle in the ablative case to tell the circumstances under | 
which an action takes place. This use with a participle (perfect or 
present) is most frequent; but two nouns in the ablative, or a noun 
and an adjective both in the ablative, also occur with the same idea. 
[As, Oppidd captd, the town having been captured; Caesare diicente, 
Caesar leading ; Cicerdne cénsule, Cicero having been (being) consul.] 
This construction, which you will meet over and over again, is known . 
as the ablative absolute. 


In English we sometimes use such an absolute, or independent, _ 


expression (the term absolute means “ independent ”’); as, The work 


finished, he went off. We are much more likely, however, to say, When 
he had finished his work, he went off; or After his work was finished, he 
went off. . 

Therefore, in translating a Latin ablative-absolute expression, it is 
best to use a clause expressing the appropriate idea. The translation 
having been will often give the idea, but not very well. So avoid its 
use. Thus, Tribinis plébis creatis, omnibus vidébatur may be rendered 
in English better by saying, After the tribunes of the plebeians had been 
elected, it seemed to all than by saying, The tribunes of the plebetans 
having been elected, it seemed to all. Decem tabulis légum scriptis is 
best translated, When ten tables of laws had been written. 

The ablative absolute conveys not only the idea of time (as in 
the illustrations given above) but also ideas of cause, concession, and 
condition. [As, Multis vulneratis, ex proelid excessérunt, Because 
many had been wounded, they withdrew from the batile; Ti6 nébiscum 
manente, laeti erimus, Jf he siays with us, we shall be happy; Duce 
interfectd, fortiter pugnabant, Although their leader had been killed, 
they went on fighting bravely.] Sometimes the ablative absolute may 
be translated by a co-ordinate verb. [As, Domibus relictis, in Gallia 
manébant, They abandoned their homes and stayed in Gaul.| 

It is important to remember that through using the ablative ab- 
solute a circumstance attendant upon the main action is introduced, 
and that the ablative absolute has no grammatical connection with 
the rest of the sentence. Note the participles in the story which agree 
with subjects or objects and which could not be used in an ablative- 
absolute construction. [As, concessa (I. 4), prépositas (1. 20), factae 
(1. 23), creati (1. 26), coactus (1. 35). 
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[The Future Active Participle and Future Active Infinitive] 
2. A Latin verb has four participles: present and future active, 
and perfect and future passive. You have already become familiar 
with the form of the perfect passive participles. The future active 
participle is formed by adding the suffix -trus, -a, -um to the participial 
stem of the verb. [As, vocat-tirus, -a, -um; vis-irus, -a, -um.] This 
participle is declined like an adjective of the first and second declen- 
sions. It means about to, or going to. [As, ductirus, about to lead, going 
_ tolead.] Do you remember the words used by the gladiators in saluting 
the emperor: Moritiri té salitamus, We who are going to die salute you? 
The future infinitive is formed by using esse with the future 
participle. [As, vocatiirus esse, to be about to call, to be going to call; 
futirus esse, to be about to be.| 
The future participle serves as the fourth principal part of some 
verbs which have no perfect participle because they are intransitive. 
[As, sum, esse, futirus.] Deponent verbs have future active participles. 


[The Future Infinitive in Indirect Statements] 
3. You have learned that the present infinitive in an indirect state- 
ment expresses an action going on at the same time as the verb on 
which it depends. [As, Omnibus vidébatur pacem esse, Ji seemed to 
all that there was peace.] You have also learned that a perfect infinitive 
in an indirect statement expresses an action that took place before 
that of the verb on which it depends. [As, Omnibus vidébatur pacem 
fuisse, [t seemed to all that there had been peace.| You must now learn 
that the future infinitive expresses an action going on after that of the 
verb on which it depends. [As, Omnibus vidébatur pacem futiram 
- esse, Ji seemed to all that there would be peace; Spéravérunt eds légés 
fidéliter servatirds esse, They pee that they would faithfully keep 
the laws.| 


[Impersonal Verbs] 
4. You have learned that there are verbs in Latin which are found 
only in the third person singular, and that they are called impersonal 
verbs. [As, licet, 2¢ 1s permitted; oportet, zt ought.| You have also 
seen other verbs used sometimes in the ordinary way and sometimes 
-impersonally. [As, Déna mihi placent, The gifis please me; Placuit et 
patribus et plébi ut légés scriberentur, Jt pleased both patricians and 
plebetans (Both patricians and plebeians decided) that laws should be 
written; Oraculum ita respondit, The oracle thus replied; Ab Graculé 
ita respénsum est, The reply was thus given by the oracle (literally, It 
was thus replied).| 
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BOOK TWO 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


commemor6, -are, -avi, -atus, re- 
mind one of, relate, remember 

concédé, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, yield, 
grant, allow, permit 

converto, -ere, -verti, -versus, turn, 
turn about, change 

figd, -ere, fixi, fixus, put, fix, fasten 


n6dsco, -ere, novi, ndtus, learn, be- 
come acquainted with 

prim6, adv., at first 

speciés, -éi, f., sight, show, appear- 
ance 

spér6, -are, -avi, -atus, hope, hope 
for, expect 


thy adv., from all sides, on all 
sides, everywhere 


nec6, -are, -avi, -atus, kill 


2. Point out in the story 


1. All the examples of purpose clauses that you can find. fae 
why the particular tense of the subjunctive is used. 

2. An example of the infinitive with the subject accusative after 
jubed. 

3. Three expressions in indirect discourse. Explain the significance 
of the infinitive used in each. | 

4. Two forms of the verb vol6é. Tell what part of the verb each is. 

5. Two instances of the relative placed first in its sentence. How 
should each be translated ? 


3. From the participle minitus of the verb minué, which means 
lessen or weaken, several important English words are derived: min’ute, 
minute’, minutely, minuteness, minutiae, diminish, diminution, di- 
minutive. What does each mean and how is it derived from the Latin 
verb? A minute is a lessened hour (héra minita). The Roman term 
was punctum temporis, point of time. A second is the secondary division 
of the hour (héra miniita secunda). Secundus (following, then second) 
is formed from the stem of the verb sequor, sequi, secitus sum with 
the suffix -ndus. What is the meaning of the word secondary? How is 
it formed from second? Change it into an adverb. 

From sequor are derived the English words sequence, consequence, 
suit, suite, suitor, execute (note the loss of s after the prefix ex-), sub- 
sequent, executive, executor. Tell what each word means in terms of the 
idea of following. 

You will soon meet the adverb supra, meaning above, beyond, also 
used as a preposition. Closely related’to it, but with a slightly different 
shade of meaning, is super. A similar pair are intra and inter. All 
four are used as prefixes in English. Thus we have supramortal, super- 
natural, intramural, interscholastic. What is the meaning of each? 
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Can you give more words in which these prefixes are found? What is 
the difference between interstate and intrastate commerce? 

From vertd, turn, comes the English -vert found in compounds. 
How many words can you form by adding prefixes to this stem? What 
is the meaning of each in terms of the idea of turning? 

Contra is used both as an adverb and as a preposition. What does 
it mean? It occurs as a prefix in both Latin and English. Mention 
some English words in which it is found. 


Roman Background 


THE EXISTENCE at the beginning of the republican period of two dis- 
tinct groups jn the body of Roman citizens, the patricians and the 
Sateen plebeians, has been already mentioned. The patri- 
BETWEEN cians belonged to the old and established fami- 
CLASSES IN THE lies, the gentés, and constituted the aristocracy. 

POPULUS ROMANUS ‘Their number was increased from time to time 
by the recognition of new gentés. The plebeians (the plébs) were 
the small landholders, tradesmen, craftsmen, and laborers. ‘The 
members of both classes were full citizens and possessed votes in 
the assemblies. By virtue, however, of social prestige and of the 
assumption of power the patricians excluded the plebeians from mem- 
bership in the Senate, from holding civil or priestly offices, and from 
the right of marriage with their class. The administration of law 
was also controlled by the patricians. 

The struggle of the plebeians for social and political equality was 
the most important constitutional problem of the first two and a 
quarter centuries of tne Republic. Their progress toward that goal 
was steady. In the very first year of the Republic the right of appeal 
to the popular assembly from sentence of death passed by a magis- 
trate was granted. From then on, the life of a citizen was protected. 
The second advance was the creating of tribunes as special protectors of 
the rights of the plebeians. It resulted from the strike of the plebeians 
against military service and their secession to the Sacred Mount. 
You have read about this and remember that the chief cause of the 
secession was the operation of the harsh laws of debt. From now on, 
also, the assembly of the tribes (comitia tribiita) became increasingly 
important. The third great step was the publication of the law in the 
code of the Twelve Tables. This marked the end of the arbitrary ad- 
ministration of law by the patricians. 
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The power of the plebeians in the state constantly grew greater. 
Social inequality was removed when marriage between plebeians and 
patricians was recognized as legal. The right to fill the various offices, 
including even the consulship, was gradually yielded, and plebeians 
were enrolled in the Senate. The end of the conflict between the two 
classes came in 287 B:c., when, by the Hortensian Law, measures 
passed by the assembly of the tribes were made binding on the entire 
state without the requirement of approval by the Senate. é 

This success benefited the rich plebeians, who became a part of 
thenobility. The poor plebeians were not much better off economically. 
They still served in the army and paid the military tax, while the 
profits from officeholding remained in the hands of the nobility. The 
serious foreign wars fought by the state took the life and exhausted 
the resources of the common man. Thus a new plebeian class came 
into being about which we read in the history of the last century of 
the Republic. It was made up of landless and unemployed free citizens 
who crowded into Rome, ex-soldiers, freedmen (former slaves who had 
gained their freedom), and the like. These persons made up the 
political party termed the popularés, through whose support, largely, 
Julius Caesar rose to power. In behalf of this group the brothers 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus proposed their radical legislation. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


Why do we not have classes in the United States corresponding to 
the early patricians and plebeians in Rome? Between what two classes 
in our social structure does economic conflict often arise? Does this 
conflict ever extend into the political sphere? If it does, explain how. 
Has this class conflict ever brought any advantages to our country 
such as the class conflict brought to Rome? If so, what? What are 
the dangers that arise from class conflicts in a state? 


Supplementary Story 


HOW A CLEVER SOLDIER 
IN MARIUS’S ARMY PLANNED THE CAPTURE 
OF A NUMIDIAN STRONGHOLD 


Postquam Gaius Marius, dux Romanus égregius, in bell6 
quod contra Jugurtham, régem Numidarum! gerébat, multa 
oppida hostium cépit, exercitus suus castellum? bene natura 
miunitum obsédit. Hoc castellum in monte alto positum erat 
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Constantine in Algeriama Numidian stronghold on its rocky height 


ag 


ab omnibus lateribus praecipiti,’ iin aditii* solo relict6. Neque 5 
Romani suds machinds belli? ad mirés trahere poterant; non 
erant enim loca miris propinqua ad hunc modum pugnandi® 
utilia. 

Cum jam Romani multds diés multdsque laborés fristra 
consuimpsissent,’ quidam miles ex cohortibus auxiliariis,* castris 10 
égressus? ut aquam peteret 4 latere castelli 4 proeliantibus 
averso,!° cochleas" multas inter saxa” répentés’ vidit. Dum 
eas legit, paulatim ad summam partem montis pervénit. 
Deinde, postquam sénsit nullos milités esse In mtr6, vidére 
cupivit quae in castelld ipso agerentur.™ 15 

Forte in e6 loco erat inter saxa arbor magnae altitidinis. 
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Quam arborem miles ascendit,” tum t6tum castellum spectare 
potuit. Sénsit omnés Numidas, oculis animisque intentis’® ad 
pugnam quae in altera parte castelli gererétur, hoc latus castelli 

20 reliquisse. Tum omnibus exploratis,” ad castra Romana re- 
vertit. Ad Marium properat, eum hortatur’® ut castellum, ab 
ea parte qua ipse ascenderat, statim expugnet.’® Dicit sé 
ipsum ducem futirum esse. 


[Notes] 1. Numidae, -drum (m.), the Numidians. 2. castellum, -i (n.), 
fortress. 3. Jatus, -eris (n.), side. Ab omnibus lateribus praecipiti, steep on 
all sides. 4. aditus, -tis (m.), approach. 5. mdchinds belli, war engines. Ma- 
chinds is in the accusative case. 6. ad hunc modum pugnandi, for this kind of 
fighting. 7. cum constimpsissent, when they had used up. Past perfect tense 
of the subjunctive. 8. ex cohortibus auxilidriis, from the cohorts of auxiliary 
troops. 9. égressus, when he had gone out. 10. 4 Jatere castellé & proeliantibus 
dverso, on the side of the fortress not facing the fighters. 11. cochlea, -ae (f.), 
snail. 12. saxwm, -i (n.), rock. 13. inter saxa répentés, crawling around 
among the rocks. Accusative modifying cochleds. 14. quae agerentur, what 
was going on. 15. ascend, -ere, ascendi, ascénsus, climb. 16. intentis, being 
intent. Ablative absolute with oculis and animis. 17. omnibus explordtis, 
after he had examined everything. Ablative absolute. 18. hortor, -dri, 
-dtus sum, urge. 19. expugnd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, capture. 


ae 


Can you answer Mies questions on the story? 


1. What was the Roman general Marius trying to do? 2. What : 
made the undertaking difficult, especially when it came to using the 
war engines? 3. Why had the Satie gone out of the camp? 4. What 
led him to climb the hill? 5. What did he find when he got to the top 2, 
6. What did he then do? 7. Why? 8. What did he find out? 9. What 
did he do next? 10. What offer did he make? 
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WARS WITH THE SAMNITES AND PYRRHUS 


About 334 8.c. the majority of the cities of Campania, the section of 
Italy on the west coast south of Latium, formed an alliance with Rome. 
This brought the Romans into armed conflict with the Samnites, a warlike 
race which occupied a large territory in the south-central portion of the 
peninsula. After two wars, in the second of which several other Italian 
peoples were involved and in which the Romans suffered two serious dis- 
asters, the Samnites were defeated. Their territory was added to the Ro- 
man domain. By 280 B.c. the Romans were masters of all Italy from a line 
stretching along the northern boundary of Etruria and’ Umbria to the 
Adriatic coast south almost to the Gulf of Tarentum. One great accom- 
plishment was the building of the Via Appia, in 312 B.c. This road became 

the great highway leading south from Rome and was eventually extended 
.to the Adriatic Sea at the town of Brundisium, the port of embarkation for 
‘Greece and the Orient. 

Victory over the Samnites brought the Romans into conflict with the 
Greek cities of southern Italy, particularly the important and rich city of 
Tarentum. To help his fellow Greeks, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (in Greece) 
and the most celebrated general of his time, was called to Italy. He came 
with his army, including his war elephants, and was able to draw to his 
support the tribes of southern Italy. He won several victories and even 
carried the war into Sicily. But the Romans kept up their courage, refused 
to make peace, and constantly renewed the fight. Pyrrhus was at last de- 
feated at Beneventum, in 275 n.c. He withdrew to Greece, and Tarentum 
fell. By 265 B.c. the Romans were masters of almost all Italy. 


[Fabius Wins a Victory against Orders] 
Anno quadringentésim6 vicésimo nono urbis Ro6mae con- 
ditae! bellum contra Samnités gerébatur, qui medii sunt inter 
Campaniam et Apiliam.? Licius Papirius Cursor, dictator 
creatus, ad id bellum profectus est. Qui, cum ROmam rever- 
teret [1], Quintd Fabio Maximo, magistro equitum,®? quem apud_ 5 
exercitum reliquerat, praecépit né cum hostibus pugnaret. Ille 
autem dictatori ndn paruit sed, occasidne reperta [2], félicis- 
simé! pugnavit et Samnités fidit. 
[After Some Defeats the Romans Conquer the Samnites] 
Tum Rémani, 4 Samnitibus in angustiis locorum’ capti, sé 
_ dédidérunt et sub jugum missi sunt.* Pax tamen 4 senati non 10 
confirmata est. Posted Samnités victi sunt 4 Liicid Papirid 
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consule; septem milia edrum sub jugum missa sunt. Appius 
Claudius Aquam Appiam Romam indixit’ et viam Appiam 
stravit.2 Samnités, bell nové factd, Quintum Fabium vicé- 
15 runt, tribus milibus hominum occisis. Fabius autem, postquam 
pater ejus Fabius Maximus ei légatus datus est, et Samnités 
vicit et plirima edrum oppida cépit. Deinde Piblius Cornélius 
Rifinus et Manius Curius Dentatus consulés, contra Samnités 
missi, multis proeliis eds fidérunt. Ita Samnités victi sunt, 
20 quibuscum per annéds novem et quadraginta Romani bellum 


seers 
ee [War with Tarentum,; Insult to Postumius] 


Eodem tempore Tarentinis,° quorum urbs est in ultima Ita- 
lia,’® quod légatis ee ean injiriam fécerant bellum in- 
dictum est. Liicius Valerius enim cum classe Romana Taren- 


1From Caesar’s Commentaries, edited by William Duncan ( 1753). 


ve 


Use of elephants in battle? 
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tum vénerat, ill6 tempore sociam urbem et amicam. Tarentini 
autem, cum existimarent classem inimicam esse, Valerium oc- 
cidérunt. Tum Romani Postumium légétum Tarentum misé- 
runt qui poends pro morte Valeri 4 Tarentinis peteret. [3] Sed 
Tarentini eum dérisérunt atque etiam l6tid cdnspersérunt.”! 
Qua dé causa Romani bellum gerere coepérunt. 


[Pyrrhus Comes to the Aid of the Greeks] 

Tarentini autem légatds ad Pyrrhum régem Epiri”” misérunt 
qui auxilium ejus contra Romans peterent [3] et eum in Italiam 
arcesserent. Ubi ille in Italiam vénit, tum primum Romani 
cum transmarino” hoste pugnavérunt. Missus est contra eum 
a ROmAanis consul Piblius Valerius Laevinus. Ille quésdam 
exploratorés Pyrrhi 4 sé captds per castra ditici jussit eisque 
ostendi omnem exercitum, tumque eés dimitti ut reniintidrent 


Pyrrho quaecumque 4 Romfnis agerentur.“* Commiss6 proelid 


Pyrrhus cum jam copiae suae fugerent, elephantds’ adhibuit 
qués ex Graecia transportaverat. Auxilio horum animalium 
incognitérum, quae milités Romani magnopere timuérunt, 
Pyrrhus vincébat ; sed nox finem proeli dedit. Laevinus tamen 


per noctem figit. 
(The Successes of Pyrrhus, and His Attempt to Make Peace] 


Posted Pyrrhus, jiinctis sibi multis gentibus Italiae, omnia 
vastavit atque etiam ad urbem Rémam profectus est. Sed ed 
non pervénit. Unum @ légatis qui ad Pyrrhum ut captivds 
redimerent!® missi erant, Fabricium ndmine, réx sic admiratus!” 
est ut el quartam partem régni sui dare vellet, si sécum in 
Epirum veniret.” Fabricius autem hoc ddnum non recépit. 

[The Romans Refuse Peace with Pyrrhus] 

Tandem Pyrrhus, virtite R6man6drum magnopere perio 
pacem petivit. Tum Appius Claudius, senex,et caecus,” in 
sendtum vénit et drationem habuit. Cujus verbis fortibus 
virés ROmanorum confirmatae sunt. Respodnsumque est Pyrrho 
& senatii eum cum Romanis pacem numquam habittrum esse 
nisi ex Italia sé reciperet. 

[Pyrrhus Retires from Italy] 

Paucés annos plirés Pyrrhus in Italia mansit. Etiam in 
Siciliam profectus est, sed mox in Italiam reVertit. Curius 
Dentatus consul contra eum prope urbem Beneventum pugna- 
vit, exercitum ejus cecidit, castra cépit. Réx ipse Tarentum 
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60 fiigit. Illo dié caesa sunt hostium viginti tria milia. Tandem 
Pyrrhus in Epirum sé recépit multdsque post annds apud 
Argos,”° Graeciae civitatem, occisus est. 


[NotEs] 1. annd quadringentésimé vicésimd nono urbis Romae conditae, 
in the four hundred and twenty-ninth year after the foundation of Rome 
(or 325 B.c.). (See Note 15 in Lesson 16.) 2. Campania and A pilia. These 
are sections of ancient Italy. (See the map.) 3. Quintd Fabio Maximo, 
magistro equitum. Dative case after praecépit. (Translate: He gave orders 
to Quintus Fabius Maximus, master of the horse.) Praecipio and similar 
verbs, especially imperd, are followed by such a dative, and the order itself 
is expressed by a substantive clause of purpose (volitive). The master of the 
horse was the officer next in rank to the dictator. 

4. felicissimé, most successfully. 5. angustiis locorum, in a narrow pass 
(literally, in the narrows of the places). 6. sub jugum misst sunt, were sent 
under the yoke. Two spears planted upright, with another across the top, 
made the “‘yoke.”” A symbol of surrender and a serious disgrace. 7. Aquam 
: . indaxit, He built the Appian Aqueduct into Rome. Water was 
brought to Rome from the neighboring mountains through aqueducts. The 
water channels were tunneled through the mountains and from the foot of 
these were carried into Rome on the top of high arches. The Aqua Appia 
was the first aqueduct built. 

8. stravit, he paved. The perfect participle of this verb is sérdius. Strata 
via therefore meant “paved road.” From this comes our word “street,” 
one of the words left to English from the Roman occupation of Britain, 
about which you will read. 9. Tarentini, the people of Tarentum. 10. i 
ultima Italia, in the farthest part of Italy. Such adjectives as ultimus, sum- 
mus, and medius must be translated by “farthest part of,” ‘“‘top of,” and 
‘middle of,” respectively, as, summoé in monte, ““on the top of the moun- 
tain”; in medid mari, ‘‘in the middle of the sea.” 

11. dérisérunt atque etiam lotio conspersérunt, they laughed at and even 
spattered with filth. The story says that they did this when Postumius tried 
to speak in Greek. If you recall what is sometimes doné to unpopular speak- 
ers today, you will see that the manners of audiences do not change with 
the years. 12. Epirus, -i (f.), Epirus. A section of Greece, now Albania. 
13. ¢rdnsmarinus, -a, -uwm, from across the sea. 14. quaecumque agerentur, 
everything that was being done (literally, whatever things were being done). 
15. elephanius, -t (m.), elephant. 16. rediméd, -ere, -émi, -émpius, ransom. 
17. admiror, -Gdri, -dtus sum, admire, wonder at. 18. veniret, he would come. 
19. senex et caecus, although an old man and blind. 20. apud Argés, at Argos. 
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GRAMMAR NOTES 
[Descriptive and Causal Clauses, Reviewed] 
1. Review the explanation of descriptive and causal clauses with 
cum (Lesson 16, pp. 103 and 104). 
[The Ablative Absolute, Reviewed] 
2. Review the explanation of the ablative-absolute construction 


(Lesson 18, p. 122). 
[Relative Clauses of Purpose] 


3. You will notice that in the sentence R6mani Postumium Taren- 
tum misérunt qui poenas pro morte Valeri peteret the imperfect sub- 
junctive is used in the relative clause. The idea of purpose is here ex- 
pressed. Translate, The Romans sent Postumius to Tarentum to seek 
punishment (who should seek punishment) for the death of Valerius. 
Purpose is often expressed by a relative clause, with its verb in the 
subjunctive, in place of a clause introduced by ut. The present and 
imperfect tenses are used in accordance with the same principles as 
determine the tense in a purpose clause introduced by ut or né. 
A relative clause can be used only when there is an antecedent, ex- 
pressed or implied, in the main clause. Thus, in the sentence above, 
Postumium is the antecedent of qui. Hereafter, when you find the 
subjunctive in a relative clause, think of the possibility that it ex- 
presses purpose. 


EXERCISES 
1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


adhibed, -ére, -ui, -itus, callin, em- jugum, i, ., yoke, ridge 


ploy, admit, use 

angustiae, -arum, /. p/., narrowness, 
narrow pass, defile 

arcesso, -ere, -ivi, -itus, Summon, 
send for 

caedo, -ere, cecidi, caesus, cut, slay, 
kill 

explorator, -dris, m., scout 

fund6, -ere, fidi, fisus, scatter, de- 
feat, put to flight 

indicé, -ere, -dixi, -dictus, declare, 
order, proclaim, appoint 


2. Point out in the story 


nisi, comj., unless, except 

occasi6, -dnis, f., chance, oppor- 
tunity 

pared, -ére, -ui, —, obey (with 
dative) 

praecipio, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus, take 
beforehand, order, give instruc- 
tions 

reperi6, -ire, repperi, repertus, find 
out, discover 

transporto, -are, -avi, -atus, carry 
across, bring over 


1. An example of an expression of result. Explain the mood and 


tense of the verb. 
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2. Four instances of purpose clauses. Explain the mood and tense 
of the verbs. 

3. All examples of descriptive clauses that occur in the story. 
What are the mood and tense of each verb? 

4, One instance of a causal clause. How do you recognize it? 

5. Five instances of the ablative-absolute construction. How should 
each be translated ? 

6. Two examples of the perfect participle used as an adjective. 
How should each be translated ? | 

7. Four examples of the omission of the preposition with names 
of cities in expressions indicating place to which. 


8. Since the Latin word medius means middle, what are the mean- 
ings of the following English words which are derived wholly or in 
part from medius? Mediwm (medium-weight cloth), mediate (to 
mediate differences), mediator (a successful mediator), median (me- 
dian score), mediocre (a mediocre performance), intermediate (an in- 
termediate school), Mediterranean (the Mediterranean Sea). Why is 
a person who professes to be able to communicate with the spirits of 
the dead called a medium? What is the medieval period in world 
history? Medium and medieval are derived from Latin. Mid and 
middle have essentially the same meaning, but they are pure English 
words. Thus, the medieval period is also called the Middle Ages. 
There are many such pairs of words in modern English. 

In the story you will notice many compound words. By observing 
how the prefix gives a particular shade of meaning to the root word, 
you will acquire accuracy in interpreting compounds. With the prefix 
re- (back, again) are formed recépit (took back), resp6nsum (fledged 
back), reliquerat (left back), redimerent (buy back), renintidrent (an- 
nounce back), revertit (turned back), reperta (found again). 

With the prefix ad- (¢o0, at) is formed admiratus (wonder ai) ; with 
pro- (forward, forth) is formed proficiscor (make oneself forward) ; with 
trans- (across) is formed transmarin6 (across the sea); with ex- (out, 
from) is formed explératérés (searchers out); with con- (together, com- 
pletely) are formed confirmata (entirely strengthened), conditae (put 
together), commiss6 (sent together), and cognévisset (knew entirely) ; 
with in- (into, in, against) are formed indixit (Jed in) and indictum 
(spoken against); with in- (mot) are formed injiria (not justice) and 
inimica (not friendly); with dé- (down, from) is formed dérisérunt 
(laughed down) ;. with dis- (apart) is formed dimitté (send apart) ; with 
ob- (against) are formed occidérunt (cut against) and occasiéne (a falling 
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against); with per- (through) are formed pervénit (came through) and 
permétus (moved through and through); with prae- (before) is formed 
praecépit (took beforehand). The literal meaning of the word is often 
quite different from the derived meaning. 

Often these compounds are best translated by the English deriva- 
tives using the same prefixes. Give derivatives for as many as you 
can. Thus: for recépit, received; responsum, response; redimerent, 
redeem; and so forth. Notice that re- becomes red- before i in redi- 
merent; con- is used before -firmata, and -ditae, but com- before 
miss6; ob- becomes oc- before -cidérunt and casidne. This, as you 
have been told, is called assimilation of consonants. It occurs regu- 
larly in English words as well as in Latin. What is the proper form of 
sub- before -pend, -divide, -ceed, -fer, -gest, -ply? 

What is the proper form of im- before -legal, -possible, -resistible? 
of con- before -pare, -lapse, -rect? of ob before -casion, -fer? 


Roman Background 


THE PUBLICATION of the Laws of the Twelve Tables marked the first 
step in the formation of a written code of laws for the entire body of 
Roman citizens. The final step in the development 
of Roman law was the publication of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, or Code of the Emperor Justinian, in 
533-534 A.D. During the intervening centuries there had grown up 
the great body of Roman law whose influence has been so strong in 
the development of modern law, and which is still the basis of legal 
procedure in many parts of the Western world. The significance of 
these old Laws of the Twelve Tables extended, therefore, far beyond 
the immediate purpose for which they were written. 

You remember the circumstances which brought them into being, 
and the thrilling events which accompanied their establishment. Be- 
fore that the king and then the patricians had been the source of legal 
authority. We are told that under the later kings laws were written 
on tablets set up in the Forum and that a collection of laws was even 
published. But this is largely legendary. At the start of the Republic, 
knowledge of the law was handed down by tradition within the 
patrician families. Its administration rested in the hands of the patri- 
cian officials, particularly the priests. 

The purpose of the first written code of laws was to make impossible 
the injustices inflicted upon citizens of plebeian rank. Thereafter the 
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body of civil laws steadily grew. One source of new laws lay in the 
statutes enacted by the assemblies and in the decrees of the Senate ; 
but the chief source was the edicts, or statements of principles of 
justice, issued by the praetors, whose duty it was to administer justice 
and to preside over the courts. From these a great collection of laws 
was built up. 

In Rome, as in every state, there were a great number of criminal 
offenses. The administration of justice lay, first of all, in the hands of 
the various officials who had the power to arrest and punish. The 
official could define a crime and fix its punishment. Gradually, how- 
ever, crimes and their proper punishment came to be established by 
custom. You remember, too, how the right of appeal to the assem- 
blies was established at the very beginning of the Republic. From 
then on, every citizen would naturally appeal from the death sentence 
or from an excessive fine. The assemblies thus became trial courts. 
But this procedure was so cumbersome that by the end of the third 
century B.c. the Senate had begun to set up juries of senators to hear 
particular types of cases. From these a whole system of permanent 
courts, presided over by praetors, developed. A special board of 
police officials had the duty of preserving order in the city, arresting 
criminals, and punishing them if they were strangers or slaves. Penal- 
ties, according to the seriousness of the crimes, consisted of death by 
various methods, banishment, confiscation of property, loss of citi- 
zenship or civic status, fines, sentence for life to hard Jabor, and others. 
They varied according to the rank and civic status of the guilty person. 

The breakdown of justice in the disturbed conditions of the latest 
period of the Republic and under the tyrannical emperors brought 
indiscriminate executions, exiling, and confiscation of property un- 
der the pretext of punishment for treason. An example was the 
slaughter of political prisoners, notably the Christians in the amphi- 
theaters, about which we read so much in stories and which we see 
enacted in motion pictures. ; 

Under the Empire the emperor was the supreme administrator 
of justice. Appeals from the courts and from the sentences of judicial 
officials were made to him. He acted in general through certain high 
imperial officials to whom he delegated his authority. 
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ROME AND AMERICA 


What service has law contributed to the development of civiliza- 
tion and to the defense of personal rights? Was the establishment of 
systematic legal procedure and of the idea of justice through law a 
great gift of Rome to the world? Why do you think so? What is our 
general method of setting up courts and of enforcing justice? Do you 
see any similarities between our system and that of the Romans? 


Supplementary Story 


THE NUMIDIAN STRONGHOLD 
IS CAPTURED 

Marius, ubi verba militis audivit, primum existimavit hanc 
rem difficilidrem esse. Tandem autem eam conari constituit. 
Ex copia tubicinum et cornicinum' quinque virds audacissimos 
délégit et cum his quattuor centuridnés” qui eis praesidid es- 
sent.2 Omnés militi parére jubet. Centuridnibus imperat ut 5 
capite atque pedibus niidis, cum gladiis et sctitis levibus* pro- 
ficiscerentur. Putavit enim eds hdc modo per saxa facilius 
ascénsir6s’ esse. 

‘Itaque dié proximd® omnés ad locum vénérunt unde’ ascen- 
dere cOnarentur. Miles primus ascendit ut aliis viam dém6n- 10 
straret atque eis auxilium daret. Quemque timidum mani 
traxit; ubi majoére cum difficultate ascendérunt, singulds 
prae® sé sine armis misit; deinde ipse cum ill6rum armis seciitus 
est. Tandem in castellum pervénérunt ab hac parte désertum? 
quod omnés Numidae,”° sicut™ aliis diébus, proelium specta- 15 
bant. Romani enim, spé victoriae alacrés, miiros Acrius oppug- 
nabant; Numidae maxima vi eis resistébant. Tum repente 
cornicinés et tubicinés qui cum milite erant 4 terg6 signa ceciné- 
runt.” Mulierés’ puerique primum figérunt, deinde viri et 
senés“ et juvenés. Non jam milités mtrods défendérunt; existi- 20 
mabant enim magnam partem exercittis ROmani castellum 
irrupisse.” Sic cdnsilid calidissim6*® hujus militis castellum 4 
Mario captum est. 


[Notes] 1. tabicinum et cornicinum, of trumpeters and horn-blowers (gen. 
pl. of tubicen, -inis and cornicen, -inis). These were the musicians in the 
Roman army who sounded the signals. 2. centurid, -onis (m.), centurion. 
He commanded a group of sixty (theoretically a hundred) men, and upon 
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him depended the discipline and fighting power of the Roman legion. 3. eis 
praesidid essent, should serve as their guard. 4. scitis levibus, light shields. 
Ablative case. 5. ascendé, -ere, -scendi, -scénsus, ascend, climb up. 6. proxi- 
mus, -a, -um, next. 7. unde, from which. A relative clause of purpose. 
8. prae (prep.), ahead of. 9. déserd, -ere, -serui, -sertus, desert. 10. Numidae, 
-drum (m.), the Numidians. 11. sicut (conj.), just as. 12. d tergd signa ceciné- 
runt, sounded the signal from the rear. 13. mulier, -eris (f.), woman. 14. se- 
nex, -is (m.), old man. 15. irumpéd, -ere, -riipi, -ruptus, break into. 16. cali- 
dus, -a, -um, clever. 


“i 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Why was Marius afraid to try the soldier’s plan? 2. When he 
finally decided to do so, what arrangements did he make? 3. How 
were the men equipped for the expedition? 4. What did the soldier 
do when they started the climb? 5. How did he show his ability to 
lead? 6. What did they find when they reached the citadel? 7. What 
was going on meanwhile on the other side of the hill? 8. Describe all 
that then took place. 9. Do you think this was a fine piece of work on 
the part of the Romans? Why? 10. What made it possible? 


a 


The trumpeters and hornblowers were the musicians in the Roman 
army who sounded the signals 
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SOME ANECDOTES ABOUT PYRRHUS 


Many anecdotes were told about Pyrrhus. The Romans always remem- 
bered him as a brave soldier, an able general, and an honorable foe. He, in 
turn, admired the Romans as enemies who never knew when they were 
beaten and as men who would never attempt to win through treachery. 
Pyrrhus showed his respect for the Romans by giving to the dead respectful 
burial and by releasing without ransom those who had been taken captive 
in battle. The Romans repaid him by informing him of the offer to bring 
about his death made them by a traitor in the king’s own household. Our 
expression ‘‘a Pyrrhic victory” originated in the experience of Pyrrhus in 
winning victories over the Romans with such losses on his part that a victory 
was as disastrous as a defeat. He is said to have remarked that another 
such victory would be his ruin. 


[Pyrrhus’s Impression of the Roman Soldiers] 
Multae fabulae 4 scriptoribus' Romanis Graecisque dé 
Pyrrhé traditae sunt. Cum milités Roman6ds, qui in prim6 
proelid 4 sé in Italia gest6 occisi erant, spectaret edsque omnés 
vulneribus adversis vulttique truci jacére’ vidéret, fama est eum 
admiratidne® permotum clamavisse et sociis ita dixisse: “Ego 5 
totius orbis terrarum* dominus esse poter6, si mihi talés’ milités 
dabitis.”’ 


[Pyrrhus a Generous Enemy] 
Postquam Pyrrhus exercittis R6man6s quibusdam proeliis 
vicit, senadtus ad eum légatds misit qui captivds redimere 
conarentur. Inter hos erat Fabricius ille cui, ut fortasse me- 10 
moria tenétis, Pyrrhus multum aurum® dare voluit et quem 
elephant6 suo perterrére conatus est. Sed Pyrrhus omnés cap- 
tivds sine pretio’ liberavit. Quintus Ennius véro, insignis poéta 
Romanus, dicit Pyrrhum légatis ita respondisse : 
‘“Nec® mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis. 15 
Quoérum virtiti belli fortiina pepercit 
Eoérundem libertati mé parcere certum est. 
D6né6, diicite, d6que volentibus cum magnis dis.” 


Quae certé régis véri sententia erat, ut dicit Ciceré, et digna 


principe égregio. 20 
[How the Romans Impressed Cineas] 


Olim Cineds, vir sapiéns’ et Pyrrho fidélissimus, légatus 
Romam 4 Pyrrho missus est ut pacem facere cOnarétur. Sed 
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Painting by Maccari. The Senate House, Rome 


The blind Appius Claudius is led into the Senate 


ui 


ille nihil perfécit. Ubi autem ad régem revertit, Pyrrhus ab e6 
multa quaesivit dé urbe Roma et dé ingeniis'® R6man6rum. 
25 Deinde Cineds respondit sé comperisse urbem ROmam esse 
patriam virorum fortium et senatum vér6 concilium™ régum. 
[A Plot against the Life of Pyrrhus] 
Et Ciceréd et Aulus Gellius, scriptoérés R6mani, hanc fabulam 
dé Fabricio et Pyrrho tradunt. ‘‘Cum Pyrrhus réx,” ita Gellius 
narrat, ‘‘in terra Italia esset et multis proeliis vinceret, atque 
30 magna pars Italiae in potestatem ejus veniret, tum quidam 
Timocharés,” régis Pyrrhi amicus, ad Gaium Fabricium cén- 
sulem firtim vénit ac praemium petivit. Pollicitus est sé, prae- 
mio recept6, régem venéno™ interfectirum esse [1]. Dixit sé 
hoc facile facere posse quod filius suus pdcula in convivi6 régi 
35 ministraret.“ Hanc rem Fabricius ad senatum cdnfestim 
scripsit. 
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[The Romans Inform Pyrrhus of the Plot| 
Tum senatus, cénsilio Timocharis comminicato, légatdos ad 
régem misit cum litteris hoc exemplo.” ‘‘Consulés Romani 
salitem dicunt'® Pyrrhé régi. Nos tuis injiriis continuis im- 
pediti técum inimicd animo bellum gerémus. Sed té armis 40 
neque perfidia neque insidiis vincere volumus. Ad nos vénit 
Timocharés, familiaris tuus, qui sibi praemium 4 nobis petébat, 
- quo recepto sé té venéno occisiirum esse pollicitus est. Id nds 


_ negavimus. Itaque ultro té dé hac ré certidrem fécimus?’. 


Numquam nobis placuit aut praemio aut dolis'* pugnare. Tu, 45 
nisi té défendés, moriéris.”’ 


[Notes] 1. scriptor, -oris (m.), writer. 2. vulneribus adversis vultique truct 

jacére, were lying with wounds in front and with fierce countenance. 3. ad- 
_mirid, -oms (f.), wonder. 4. orbis terradrum, the world. Genitive case. 
5. talis, -e, such. 6. aurum, -i (n.), gold. 7. pretium, -i (n.), price, ransom. 
8. The quotation that follows is taken from an epic poem called the Anndilés, 
written by the poet Quintus Ennius. As the Latin is difficult, it is trans- 
lated for you here: ‘I do not demand gold for myself, and you shall not 
pay me a ransom. I am determined to spare the liberty of those same men 
whose valor the fortune of war has spared. I grant them to you, lead them 
away; and I give them to you with the good will of the great gods.” Did 
not Pyrrhus by this act prove himself to be a generous enemy? 

9. vir sapiéns, a wise man, a philosopher. 10. ingeniuwm, -i (n.), character. 

11. concilium, -i (n.), an assembly. 12. Timocharés, -is, Timochares (name 
of the man). 13. venénum, -i (n.), poison. 14. pdcula in convivid régi mini- 
straret, served the king with his drink at the banquet (literally, served the 
cups to the king). The verb is in the subjunctive mood because it is in a 
subordinate clause in an indirect-discourse construction. You will soon learn 
the rule for this. 15. héc exemplo, to this effect. 16. salitem dicunt, greet. 
17. certidrem facere, to inform (literally, to make surer). The object is in the 
accusative case. Learn this idiom. 18. dolus, -i (m.), deceit, trick. 


GRAMMAR NOTE 


[Future Participle and Infinitive] 
1. Review the formation of-the future participle and infinitive and 
the significance of the future infinitive (Lesson 18, p. 123). 


EXERCISES 
1. Find in the story 


1. Seven instances of the use of indirect discourse. Explain fully 
the tense of the infinitive in each. 
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2. Two instances of the use of the complementary infinitive. 
3. Three instances of the infinitive used as a noun. 

4. Two purpose clauses. Explain how you recognize each. 
5. Two descriptive clauses with cum. 

6. Three instances of the ablative absolute. 


2. Learn the following vocabulary : 


adverto, -ere, -verti, -versus, turn 
toward; adversus, -a, -um, paz. 
as adj., turned toward, opposite, 
unfavorable, unsuccessful 

commiunicé, -dre, -avi, -atus, make 
known, communicate 

comperio, -ire, -peri, -pertus, find 
out, discover 

confestim, adv., 
once 

dignus, -a, -um, worthy. It is fol- 
lowed by the ablative case. 

familiaris, -is, m., friend 


immediately, at 


impedié, -ire, -ivi, -itus, hinder, im- 
pede 

nego, -are, -avi, -atus, say no, deny, 
refuse 

perfidia, -ae, f., treachery, faithless- 
ness 

polliceor, -licéri, -licitus sum, offer, 
promise 7 

sententia, -ae, f., opinion, feeling, 
sentiment 

ultrd, adv., beyond; freely, volun- 
tarily . 

uter, -tra, -trum, which of two 


3. To form an idea of how many of the Latin words that you are 
learning have brought words into the English language and to realize 
how the learning of Latin words will help you to understand your 
own vocabulary better and to enlarge it, it is worth while to stop 
occasionally and examine a Latin passage that you have read with a 
view to finding all the words in it that have supplied derivatives 
in English. Let us do so with this story. The English words that 
follow are all derivatives of Latin words that occur in the story. For 
each of these English words, point out the Latin word in the story 
from which it is derived. You may be able to give for some of the 
Latin words additional derivatives. You can easily find other Latin 
words in the story which have English derivatives that do not occur 
in the list. The English words are as follows: 


fabulous dominate fortunate tradition ministration | 
primary insignia regal military example 
spectator legation fidelity furtive injury 
vulnerable redeem council premium continuous. 
truculent respond missionary petition impediment 
adjacent precious perfect venomous insidious 
fame belligerent ingenious facility negative 

orb liberate peaceful convivial please 

total 
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Do you know the méaning of each of the foregoing forty-one Eng- 
lish words? Fifty-four additional Latin words in the story have 
English derivatives. It is therefore easy to see what a high percentage 
of Latin words you will use through their derivatives in speaking, 
reading, and writing English. 

Adversus is a compound of ad and versus, the perfect participle of 
vert6. Adversus means turned toward. See how many English words 
- you can form from the two stems vert- and vers- by adding prefixes 
and suffixes. 


Roman Background 


THROUGH the successive wars about which you have been reading 
and which culminated in the defeat of the Greek king Pyrrhus, the 
Romans made themselves masters of the Italian penin- 
sula. In organizing the conquered territory and in 
binding the interests of the conquered peoples to their 
own the Romans showed their peculiar genius for government. So 
thoroughly did the Romans win the loyalty of their Italian allies that 
the great majority of them remained faithful throughout the war with 
Hannibal, about which you will soon read, and Rome was able to 
emerge victorious from that terrible struggle. 

Roman citizens who moved into various parts of Italy retained 
their citizenship. Citizenship was also bestowed on individuals through- 
out Italy in return for services to Rome. Many of the conquered 
cities were permitted to retain their own municipal government while, 
at the same time, their citizens became citizens of Rome. This idea 
of dual citizenship, so familiar to us, was a distinct contribution by the 
Romans to the theory of government. Other cities retained their own 
government, and their citizens received certain privileges such as the 
right to trade and hold property in Rome, to intermarry with Romans, 
and to be protected by Roman law. They could not hold office or 
vote in Rome. : 

To many parts of Italy the Romans sent colonies of Roman 
citizens or of allies. These colonies were military outposts and centers 
of Roman influence. The members of colonies composed of allies 
possessed the right of trade and of intermarriage with Romans and 
could become Roman citizens under certain conditions. . 

The mass of the Italians belonged to allied tribes and cities. They 
were bound to Rome by treaties and constituted the persons known 
as socii (a/lies). In general, local self-government was allowed, while 
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Rome controlled all diplomatic relations. The socii were bound to 
assist the Romans in war and they supplied the auxiliary troops in ~ 
the armies of the Republic. The seacoast towns furnished ships and 
their crews. 

In this way the Romans built up a strong confederation in Italy 
with allies free in domestic affairs but acknowledging the supremacy 
of Rome in relations between tribes and cities and in foreign affairs. 
At first full Roman citizenship was granted with considerable fre- 
quency. The pressure of foreign wars, however, gradually led Kome 
to regard the Italian allies rather as subjects. The furnishing of troops 
was strictly enforced, the policy of extending citizenship ceased, the 
tribute from conquered territory outside Italy was not shared with 
the allies, whose own territory was often exploited for the benefit of 
the Romans. The dissatisfaction of the allies over all this came to a 
head in the conflict known as the Italian or Marsic War, which lasted 
from 90 to 88 B.c. A strong confederacy was formed to resist Rome. | 
Roman armies were unable to put down the revolt, and peace was 
brought about only by the grant of universal Roman citizenship. 
From then on, the Italians became a unified people on the basis of a — 
common citizenship, with institutions and language copied from Rome. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


Can you point out any similarities between the way in which the 
Romans organized Italy and the way in which our own government 
developed through a confederation into a strong Federal system? 
What was the essential difference in the procedures followed? How 
do the powers exercised by our central government, our states, and 
our cities compare with those retained by Rome and those granted 
to the allied tribes and cities? Prepare a chart showing those that are 
alike and those that are different. 


Supplementary Story } 


THE RIVALRY OF TWO BRAVE CENTURIONS 
IN CAESAR’S ARMY 

In exercitti qui, Quinto Cicerdne duce,! castra ROm4na con- 

tra Gallos défendébat erant duo fortissimi centuridnés,? Titus 
Pullo et Licius Vorénus. Hi inter sé contréversias* semper 
habébant uter altero fortior esset*. Tum Pullo, cum milités 

5 Acerrimé ad minitionés’ pugnarent, “Cir, Voréne,” inquit, 
““hodié virtitem tuam démonstrare dubitas? Hic diés dé nostris 
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Pullo comes to the aid of Vorenus 


oa 


controversiis jiidicabit.°” Statim extra miinitidnés cucurrit 
atque, ubi plirimi erant, in hostés impetum fécit. Né Vorénus 
quidem sé intra munitionés continet sed Pullonem sequitur. 
Pulld pilum’ in hostés jacit atque inum é Gallis qui ad sé currit 
caedit. Tum omnés Galli in eum téla coniciunt. Transfigitur 
sctiitum® Pullonis et jaculum tali modo in balted défigitur® ut 
gladium édiicere’® n6n possit. Eum ita impeditum hostés cir- 
cumveniunt. 

Dum ita laborat, Vorénus ei auxilium dare properat. Ad 
Vorénum multitidd Gallérum 4 Pullone sé statim convertit. 
Gladi6 rem gerit Vorénus atque, ino Gallo interfecto, reliquds 
primo repellit. Sed dum hostés qui fugiunt cupidius sequitur 
subito cadit. Huic subsidium fert™ Pulls. Tum et Pulld et 


10 


15 


Vorénus incolumés,” pluribus hostibus interfectis, intra mini- 20 


tidnés sé recipiunt. Itaque événit™ ut alter centurid alterum é 
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periculs mortis servaret, neque tum etiam décerni™ posset 
uter miles” fortior vidérétur. 


[NotTEs] 1. Quinto Cicerone duce, under the command of Quintus Cicero. 
This is an ablative-absolute construction with two nouns. 2. centurid, -anis 
(m.), centurion. 3. controversia, -ae (f.), dispute. 4. uter altero fortior esset, 
which of the two was braver than the other. Esse¢ is subjunctive because of 
the indirect question. This construction will soon be explained. 5. ad miini- 
tionés, at the fortifications. 6. jadicabit, will decide. 7. pilum, -i (n.), javelin. 
8. transfigitur scitum, the shield is pierced through. 9. jaculum tali modo in 
balted défigitur, a javelin becomes fastened in his belt in such a way. 10. édiicé, 
-ere, -duxt, -ductus, draw. 11. subsidium fert, brings help. 12. incolumis, -e, 
unhurt. 13. événit, it turned out. 14. décernd, -ere, -crévi, -crétus, decide. 
15. uter miles, which of the two soldiers. 


“ef 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Who were Pullo and Vorenus? 2. What dispute were they always © 
carrying on? 3. What did Pullo propose? 4. What happened to him? 
5. What did Vorenus then do? 6. What happened to him? 7. What 
did Pullo then do? 8. What finally happened to both? 9. What 
became of their dispute? 10. What dod you think of the characters of 
these two soldiers? 

ne 


A painted dish showing a war elephant of Pyrrhus 
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ROME’S EARLY FOREIGN WARS 


a 


How Roman courage and determination 
prevailed over disaster and defeat, and won for Rome 


a place among the great nations of the world 


THE ROMANS) SN . 
BECOME: A CONQUERING RACE — 


The successful completion of the conflict with Pyrrhus and the 
unification of Italy that followed did not bring peace for the Romans. 
Almost at once they became involved with a much more dangerous 
enemy, the strong city of Carthage. Nor did peace come even after : 
the defeat of Carthage in this war; for victory led to two more wars 
with that state and to others fought against the powerful nations and 
tribes which surrounded the Mediterranean Sea. The Romans had 
entered upon a career of conquest which went on steadily through the 
centuries and did not end until Roman arms had been carried to the 
shores of the Atlantic, far north into Scotland, across the rivers Rhine 
and Danube, to the head of the Persian Gulf in the east, and south to ; 
the edge of the Sahara Desert. 

Even after the Empire assumed its final form and its frontiers were 
definitely established, it was necessary to protect these by fighting — 
the barbarous peoples who were constantly attempting to break 
through. Thus warfare, with its problems and its effects, was an ever- 
present factor in Rome’s national life. It is not surprising that so 
much of your reading deals with the wars fought by Rome and with the 
careers of men who gained their reputation through the power of 
military leadership. _ 


— 


on 


A trireme. Roman warships like this helped the Romans to become a race of conquerors 
M. G. M. 


LESSON TWENTY-ONE 
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THE FIRST PUNIC WAR AND THE 
STORY OF REGULUS 


The first war between the Romans and Carthaginians, known in history 
as the First Punic War, began in 264 B.c. and lasted for twenty-three years. 
It was fought mainly in Sicily and the surrounding waters, but the Romans 
sent their armies into Africa also. The Romans at first had no war galleys 
- and no experience in naval warfare. Yet they were able to build a fleet 

which early in the war, under the command of Gaius Duillius, won a great 
victory. The beaks of the captured Carthaginian galleys were taken to Rome 
as trophies and fastened on the front of the speaker’s platform in the Forum. 
From this the platform became known as the Rostra, or The Beaks. Another 
celebrated Roman commander in the First Punic War was Marcus Atilius 
Regulus, who led the first Roman army into Africa. A great naval victory 
won by the Romans off the Aegates Islands, west of Sicily, ended the war 
in 241 B.c. The ablest Carthaginian commander in the war was Hamilcar 
Barca, the father of Hannibal. Hannibal was the leader of the Carthaginians 
in the Second Punic War. He has always been famed as one of the world’s 
great military geniuses. fi 


[Conflict between Rome and Carthage] 
Anno urbis conditae quadringentésimo nonagésimo' Romani 
bellum contra Carthaginiénsés gerere, ‘Coepérunt. Urbs Car- 


| 
ae autem | a Poenis? “nd Africa contra Siciliam constitita est. — 
| d LFF Pu Punt ¢ Wars 


OA ha , vr eo ee, / Ay Ne / 


A Roémanis tria bella oats per annds rés @t G qu tadra- 
gintaé cum Carthaginien ibus gesta sunt et civitas ROmana i Ipsa 5 
paene victa est. Tam sae maximis exercitibus classibusque, 
ducibus insignissimis et in terra et in mari pugnatum est. Tan- 
dem autem urbs Carthago 4 Scipione Africano Minore capta 
est et tota vastata est. Non jam in Italia sie sed per His- 
paniam, Africam, Siciliam atque Pye imperium Roma- 10 
num plirimum valébat. \ Vee. wpe UO A 


[The First Naval Victory] en 
Quint6 anno belli Pini con sul Gaius Duillius in in m 
imi Vquibus pn tn “tostratis! partis at ve 


oelium commissum esset |1], Carthiginiensés() 
Vicit. N ane tlla victoria ROmanis gratior fuit, quod jam sci- 430 
vérunt sé,” qui tot hostés in terra cha nt® [1], ], tandem quoque 
in mari plarimum posse. \ My MNS Br 

rahe Lae A ( 
| fasr] c:, 


\ 
\ 


House, Rome ~ 


Pai ing by Maceari. “The "Sen: 


Regulus leaving Rome for Carthage 
fi 


[The War Is Taken across the Sea to Carthage] 
=~ Lucid Manlio Vosdne. et; Marco Atilio Régulé consulibus’ 

“bellum in Africam® translatum’ est [2]. Régulus, primus ducum 
"20 RomanGrum, exercitum in Africam traduxit, Neque cum homi- 


“SS. \nibus sélis dimicavit. ie? eni ad lumen quoddam castra 
magi ine impetum in. milités 


Qo posuisset [1] anguis® : 
Romands fécit. Multos milites ra} pul It9s occidit. Cum 
quoque squémae’ dirissimae télis Hefeg no possent, ne- 

25 cesse erat ut SAXIS}§ gravissimis 0 Ba ee Corium™ hujus 
anguis eter pedés, centum et viginti” Régulus Ro6mam misit. 
a [Regulus Is Captured by the Carthaginians] 

~Régulus cum contra trés Carthaginiénsium ducés dimica- 
visset victor fuit; sed cum légati ad eum vénissent ut pacem 
Speterent; Gampncn dedit. Itaque Carthaginiénsés auxilium a 
30 Lacedaemoniis" petivérunt).qui quendam Xan 
runt ut dux belli esset. Ab ed Romani magna CH 
oe Ipse captus est. a | 
x" ay - ON [How Regulus Kept His Word) 

Nono anno abel 1 ide Régulus 4 Carthaginiénsibus R6mam 
missus est qui chosen ico Ra captivos permitaret.“ Tum 

35 Régulus sibi laudem sempiternam obtinuit. Missus erat enim 
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hac condicione ut,” nisi Poenis captivi redderentur,’® ipse Car- 
thaginem reverteret. Cu r autem Romam vénisset, senatul , iv" 
persuasit né pacem, cum Poenis faceret, neque captivos permad/” One 
taret. Dixit qtique sé ex illa dié qua in potestatem Cartha- 
giniénsium vénisset™ civem Romanum esse déstitisse. Tum 40 
ipse domum, uxdrem, liberdsque reliquit et Carthaginem re- 

vertit @bi one suppliciis et cruciatt occisus est. Sénsit 3 

| Vero sé jis jurandum’? servare débére...) Lerey fr ) af Zeahapfee 


AVA Cot Ag the. if ty ,- id: i Finalé Defeat of i Carthaginians] i, 

~ Proelium “‘ultimum!”® hujus belli pugnatum est anno belli ‘“ 

vicésimé6 tertid.' Gaius Lutatius Catulus cum trecentis navibus 45 
in Siciliam profectus est; Carthaginiénsés contra eum nayés , 

, quadringentis Bare verde N ‘urhquam, in. mari tantis copiis f 
pugnatum erat. Romani maxima’ virtute’ #pugnaverunt. Trés 
et septuaginta Carthaginiénsium naves, captae sunt, gentum  , whAc 5/ 
_Vigintl quinque démersae” yy, y, duo_ ee fet aes fostiffin’s 50. 

| eaipta, tredécim tiilia ocdisa. Statim dux suprémus” Cartha- 

giniénsium, Hamilcar, pacem petivit. 


A Ap’ tA a alin 


4 pao 
Ae As / wv 


[Notes] 1. quadringentésimd nondgésimo, four hundred and _ ninetieth. 
2. @ Poenis, by the Phoenicians. The Phoenicians were an important people 
who lived on the coast of Asia at the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Their two great cities were Tyre and Sidon, cities that are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. As Carthage was founded by Phoenicians, the Cartha- 
ginians are frequently called Poeni. The adjective from Poeni is Punicus, 
-a, -wm, from which comes the English “ Punic.” 

3. contra, opposite. 4. ndvibus rostratis, ships with beaks (that is, war 
galleys). The rostrum, or beak, was of bronze with sharp points. It was 
attached to the prow of the galley, and in action was rammed into the 
side of the enemy’s ship. (See picture on page 150.) 5. sé plairimum posse, 
that they were strong (literally, could do very.much, were able very much). 

6. vicissent.- Past, perfect subjunctive; translate ‘‘had conquered.” 
When a relative clause forms a part of an indirect statement, such as this is, 
its verb is in the subjunctive mood. 7. Licid Manlid . . . consulibus, in the 
consulship of Lucius Manlius Voso and Marcus Atilius Regulus. Note that 
this is an ablative-absolute construction, consisting of two nouns in the 
ablative with the word “‘being” understood. This was a regular way of dat- 
ing a Roman year. 8. anguis, -is (m.), a serpent. 9. squdmae, scales. 

10. perfordri, be pierced through. 11. cortwm, -i(n.), hide. 12. longum pedés 
centum et vigint?, a hundred and twenty feet long. 13. d Lacedaemoniis, from 
the Spartans. The Greek city of Sparta had always been noted for its fine 
soldiers and generals. The Spartans were generally called Lacedaemonians 
because Lacedaemon was the section of Greece in which Sparta was located. 
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14. permito, -Gre, -dvi, -dtus, exchange. 15. hdc condicione ut, on the under- 
standing that. 16. nist captivi redderentur, unless the prisoners should be 
returned. 17. The subjunctive is used here because we have again a relative 
clause as part of an indirect statement. 18. 7as jarandum, oath, given word. 
Accusative case. 19. ultimus, -a, -um, last. 20. démersae, were sunk. Sunt 
is understood. 21. dux suprémus, the highest ranking general. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[The Past Perfect Subjunctive] 
1. Commissum esset, vicissent, posuisset, and the other verbs in 
this story which have such forms are in the past perfect tense of the 
subjunctive. You have already learned the present and imperfect 
tenses of the subjunctive mood. You have found that these two tenses 
are used in purpose clauses, result clauses, and causal clauses with 
cum and that the imperfect is used in descriptive clauses with cum. 
The past perfect tense occurs frequently in causal and descriptive | 
clauses. It is not used for purpose or result. It expresses the time of 
an action as preceding that of the main verb. [As, Cum proelium 
commissum esset, Carthaginiénsés vicit, When the battle was joined 
(had been joined), he conquered the Carthaginians ; Cum castra posuisset, 
anguis impetum fécit, When he had pitched camp, a serpent made an 
attack. | 
The active past perfect subjunctive is formed by adding the tense 
sign -isse- and the personal endings to the perfect stem. [As, vo- 
cav-+ isse-+m.] The passive is a compound tense formed from the 
perfect passive participle combined with the imperfect subjunctive of 
sum. [As, vocatus essem.] Learn these. ? 


ACTIVE 
vocavissem vidissem dixissem cépissem audivissem 
vocavissés vidissés diixissés cépissés audivissés 
Cl; etc. etc. etc. etc. 
fuissem potuissem voluissem 
fuissés potuissés voluissés 
etc. etc. elc. 
PASSIVE 
oN om as os os 
2 E essem E essem essem 5 essem = essem 
is 1 { essés @ 1 4 esses £ ' 4. eSSES £ ' 5 essés im ' , essés 
os a oe r Qi og ; 
) etc. ; 3 : 4 
°F wes etc Part) etc gt etc one GLC, 
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Observe that, as the imperfect subjunctive active may be formed 
by adding personal endings to the present infinitive active, so the past 
perfect subjunctive active may be formed by adding personal endings 


to the perfect infinitive active. 
[The Irregular Verb Ferd] 


2. You have already met several parts of the verb ferd, to bear, 
bring, carry, in reading. Translatum est (1.19 of this story), was 
carried across, is the perfect indicative passive of a compound of fer6, 
namely, transfers. Irregularities in the conjugation of feré are found 
in the present indicative, the present infinitive, and the present im- 
perative. Learn the inflection of fer6 now. It is a very common verb. 


PRINCIPAL Parts: feré, ferre, tuli, latus 2h 
STEMS: Present, fer-; Perfect, tul-; Participial, lat- 


latirus (-a, -um) esse 


Participle 


Future: latirus, -a, -um 
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Indi ative 
a 
ACTIVE x0 PASSIVE 

Present: 1.ferd ferimus feror ferimur 

.2.fers fertis ferris ferimini 

3. fert ferunt fertur ~ feruntur 
Imperfect: ferébam, etc. ferébar, etc. 
Future: feram, ec. ferar, etc. 
Perfect: tuli, et, latus (-a, -um) sum, etc. 
Past Perfect: tuleram, etc. _latus (-a, -um) eram, etc. 
j Uo - 
Subjunciive © 
Present: feram, etc. - ferar, etc. 
Imperfect: ferrem, etc. -ferrer, etc. 
Past Perfect: tulissem, etc. latus (-a, -um) essem, etc. 
¥ Imperative 
Present: Singular: fer Plural: ferte 
Infinitive 

Present: ferre ferri 
Perfect: tulisse latus (-a, -um) esse 
Future: 


Perfect: latus, -a, -um 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


arm6, -dre, -Avi, -atus, equip, arm jus jarandum, jiris jarandi, ., oath 
caedés, -is, f., murder, massacre, saxum, -i, ”., rock 

slaughter sdlum, adv., alone, only 
cruciatus, -tis, m., torture supplicium, -i, 7., punishment 
dimicé, -adre, -avi, -atus, fight tot, indecl. adj., so many 
durus, -a, -um, hard, severe, difficult illus,-a,-um,a single, any; as noun, 
ferd, ferre, tuli, latus, bear, bring, anybody, anyone 


carry; endure 


2. Point out in the story 


1. One example each of the ablative used to express the following 
ideas: time when, agency, place where, means, description, accord- 
ance, separation. Also one example of the ablative absolute. 

2. An example of the subjunctive in a causal clause; in a result 
clause; in a circumstantial clause; in a purpose clause. — 

3. All examples of the past perfect tense of the subjunctive. 


3. As you have noticed before, recognition of derived English words 
and understanding of their meanings will help you to decide upon the 
meaning of unfamiliar Latin words. Thus you will become more skill- 
ful in reading through cultivating the habit of recognizing words, in- 
cluding those whose meanings you have not been asked to memorize. 
This is one sure way to gain power to read new and more difficult 
stories or passages. 

Can you tell the meaning of each of the following English words 
and relate this meaning to the Latin word taken from the story? 


contrary — contra auxiliary — auxilium 
devastation — vastata est pacify — pacem 
solitary — sdlum commute — permiutaret 
prevail — valébat sensation — sénsit 
gratify — gratior ultimatum — ultimum 
miraculous — mira | immerse — démersae 


perforations — perforari 
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When a word, in Latin or English, is formed from a root word by 
means of a suffix, still another word may often be formed by the addi- 
tion of another suffix. In this way one stem may be built up through 
several parts of speech. Thus, from urbs (urbanus) we get urban 
(adjective), urbanity (noun), urbanize (verb), urbanization (noun), 
urbane (adjective). From moved, motus, we get motive (noun), moti- 
vate (verb), motivation (noun); also (from mobilis) mobile (adjective), 
mobility (noun), mobilize (verb), mobilization (noun). From nation 
(derived from natus) form an adjective, then a verb from the adjective, 
then a noun from the verb, by adding proper suffixes. Give as many 
English derivatives as you can from the stems of the following Latin 
words by adding suffixes. Tell the part of speech of each word that 
you form. Notice how you add suffix to suffix. Insula, status 
(stabilis), vincere (victus), valére (validus), rapere (rapidus), divus. 


Roman Background 


It was a great triumph for the Romans to win their first foreign war, 
because, at its start, Carthage was undoubtedly the most powerful 
state in the western Mediterranean. The Cartha- 
ginian empire included the northern coast of Africa 
to the west beyond the Strait of Gibraltar, parts of 
Spain, Sardinia, Corsica, and a large part of Sicily. 

The wars with Carthage started the Romans on their career of 
world conquest. Within thirty-five years after the victory at Zama, 
in 202 B.c., which ended the Second Punic War, Rome had gained 
the same strong position in the eastern Mediterranean which she held 
in the west. The first conflict came with Macedon, whose king, 
Philip V, had extended his rule over almost all of Greece. The Romans 
fought four wars with Macedon. At the end of the fourth war 
Macedon was made into a Roman province, to which Greece proper 
was soon attached. 

In the midst of the wars with Macedon the Romans came into 
conflict with Antiochus, king of Syria. The Syrian empire extended 
into Asia as far as Persia, and north and west into Asia Minor. The 
desire of Antiochus to extend his power brought on war with Rome. 
As the result of his defeat at Magnesia he lost much of his territory and 
had to pay a large tribute. While Syria retained its independence for 
a time, its power disintegrated. It became a Roman province in 64 B.c. 

The territory of the kingdom of Pergamum, in Asia Minor, passed 
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peacefully into the hands of the Romans in 133 B.c. by inheritance from 
the last king, Attalus III. Out of it the province of Asia was formed. 

Such was the success of the Romans in gaining control of the lands 
to the east of Italy. During these years they were fighting other wars 
as well, subduing territory to the north, west, and south, and estab- 
lishing additional provinces. 

All this time the last of the great eastern monarchies, Egypt, re- 
mained independent under its ruling Greek family, the Ptolemies. 
Its power as a conquering state, however, steadily declined, and its 
rulers gradually accepted the status of a virtual protectorate under 
Rome. Julius Caesar accomplished the conquest of Egypt; and it 
was finally made a part of the Roman dominions in 30 B.c., after the 
death of Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies. 


Supplementary Story 


SICILY, THE LAND 
OF CERES AND PROSERPINA 


Cénstat ex antiquissimis Graecorum litteris ac monumentis! 
Insulam Siciliam totam esse Cereri Proserpinaeque cOnsecra- 
tam.” Siculis® ipsis ita persudsum est. Etiam has deas in his 
locis_natas* esse arbitrantur et Proserpinam ex valle,° Henna 

3} ‘appellata, 4 Plitone’ + bean esse. Quam cum Cerés quaerere 

\/’vellet, deam inflammavisse taedas’ dicunt eis ignibus® qui ex 

Aetnae vertice €rumpunt.? In valle Hennae sunt florés"® laetis- 
simi omni tempore anni. 

Fabula autem dé rapti™ Proserpinae notissima est. Plitd 

10 deus inferGrum” per agros Siciliae curri’® equorum nigrdrum"“ 
vehébatur.” Sed Proserpina, deae Cereris filia, in agris cum 
sociis ladébat et florés pulchrds legébat. Cum jam puellam 
pulcherrimam vidisset, deus amGre subit6 ictus'® eam rapuit. 
Fristra Proserpina perterrita socids matremque vocavit ; Pluto 

15 enim, neque clamoribus neque lacrimis” ejus mdtus, equds suds 
incitavit et trans agros Siciliae puellam celeriter tulit. Tum 
subito non. longé ab urbe Syracisis® sub terras déscendit.” 
In hdc locd lacus repente exstitit,”° ete etiam nunc vidére 
possumus. 


[Notes] 1. monumenium, -t (n.), monument. 2. Cerert Proserpinaeque — 
consecratam, sacred to Ceres (the goddess of agriculture) and Proserpina (her 
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daughter). 3. Siculi, -drum, Sicilians. 4. ndtds esse, were born. Perfect in- 
finitive passive from mascor. 5. vallés, -is (f.), valley. 6. Plité, -onis (m.), 
Pluto (the god who ruled the Lower World of the dead). 7. inflammavisse 
taedds, lit her torches. 8. ignis, -is (m.), fire. 9. ex Aetnae vertice érumpunt, 
burst forth from the summit of Aetna. Aetna is the volcano on the island of 
Sicily. 10. flas, fldris (m.), flower. 11. raptus, -dis (m.), carrying off. 12. in- 
feri, -orum (m. pl.), the Lower World (where the dead are). 13. currus, -uis 
(m.), chariot. 14. niger, -gra, -grum, black. 15. vehébdtur, was riding (liter- 
ally, was being carried). 16. amore ictus, smitten by love. 17. lacrima, -ae 
(f.), tear. 18. Syrdcisae, -drum (f. pl.), Syracuse. The name of this city is 
plural in Latin. 19. déscendo, -ere, -scendi, -scénsus, descend. 20. lacus re- 
pente exstitit, a lake suddenly appeared. 


or 


‘Answer the following questions in Latin. (Respondé Latiné.) 


1. Quis erat Préserpina? 2. Ubi habitabat? 3. Quid Prdserpina 
faciébat ubi Plats eam vidit? 4. Quis erat Plato? 5. Qio modoé 
vehébatur? 6. Amavitne Plitd Prédserpinam? 7. Quid Proserpina 
fécit ubi Plato eam rapuit? 8. Estne Plitd motus? 9. Quid Pluto 
fécit postquam puellam rapuit ? 


or 


Mt. Etna looks down on the once beautiful theater at Taormina, Sicily 


LESSON TWENTY-TWO 


va 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


Asa result of the First Punic War, the Romans gained possession of the 
islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and secured a large indemnity from . 
Carthage. Twenty-three years passed before the struggle between the two 
peoples was resumed in 218 B.c. In the meantime Rome had been involved 
in several minor wars, while Carthage, under the leadership of Hamilcar, 
had strengthened her resources for the coming struggle by extending her 
dominion over a large part of Spain and building up a strong army there. 
When Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, became commander in Spain, in 221 B.c., 
-it was evident that the war would not be much longer postponed. 

: Hannibal’s first act of aggression was to capture the Spanish city of 
» Saguntum. He then led his army across the Pyrenees, over the river Rhone, 

and across the Alps into Italy. This first crossing of the Alps by an organized 
army is one of the most famous achievements in history. (See frontispiece.) 

For nearly fifteen years Hannibal maintained his army in Italy, marching 
through the entire length of the peninsula and creating untold havoc and _ 
destruction. He won many great victories over the Romans, the most im- 
portant of which, that at Cannae, ranks with Waterloo as one of the most 
disastrous defeats of a great nation in all history. But Roman courage never 
wavered, and the Italian allies remained faithful. When the Romans finally 
built up sufficient strength to send their army into Africa, Hannibal was 
recalled. He was defeated in the battle of Zama by one of the most famous 
of all Romans, Publius Cornelius Scipio, called Africanus. Carthage was no 
longer to be feared as a serious rival, and Rome was supreme in the western 
Mediterranean. The victory over Carthage determined that western Europe 
should develop under Roman, not Carthaginian, influences. 


[Minor Wars Keep the Romans Busy in the Field] 
Bello Painicé finito né tum quidem Romani pugnare déstité- 
runt. Contra Ligurés' intra Italiam et Sardds, qui insulam 
Sardiniam incolunt, bellum gestum est; Dé his duabus gentibus 
exercitts Romani victorias rettulérunt.’ Licius Postumius et 
5 Gnaeus Fulvius consulés bellum contra Illyrids gessérunt et, 
multis civitatibus captis, etiam régés in déditidnem* accépé- 
runt. | (Eodem Lenore magnae Gallorum copiae Alpés transié- 
runt* [1]; sed rés> per cOnsulem Licium Aemilium optimé gesta 
est et triumphus® ei décrétus est. , Histris” quoque bellum illa- 
10 tum est quod quasdam navés Roémanis céperant superatique 
sunt omnés Histri. 
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A view of the Alps 


“a 
[The Second Punic War Begins] 
Eddem anno bellum Piinicum alterum RG6mi§inis illatum est 


per Hannibalem, Carthaginiénsium ducem, illo tempore annos 
viginti nadtum.® Constat® autem numquam antea civitatés his 


duabus [2] valididrés arma inter sé contulisse.!° Tam quoque 15 


incertum™ erat bellum ut ei qui vicerint” pericul6 propidrés 
fuerint” quam [2] illi qui victi sint.” 

[Hannibal Appears on the Scene] 

Hannibal filius erat illius Hamilcaris qui dux notissimus 


Carthaginiénsis in bello pridre fuerat. Hic imperator cum exer- 
citi in Hispaniam, profectus sécum dixit filium Hannibalem, 
puerum anndrum novem.” Hannibal ipse haec dé patre et dé 
ejus odio“ in Romands saepe dicébat: ‘‘Pater meus, cum in 
Hispaniam proficiscerétur, ad aram Jovis sacrificabat.” Tum 
mé ad sé vocavit et 4 mé quaesivit, ‘ Visne, fili, mécum in castra 
proficisci?’?’ Cum respondissem mé hoc maximé velle, tum 
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ile, ‘Faciam,’ inquit, ‘si mihi fidem quam cupid dederis.’!® 
Simul mé ad Aram ditxit atque mé jussit Aram tenére et jirare 
numquam mé in amicitia cum Romanis futtirum esse.” 


[Hannibal’s Progress from Spain into Italy] — 

Hannibal, imperator factus, multas gentés Hispaniae vicit ; 

30 trés exercitiis maximds comparavit. Ex his inum in Africam 
misit, alterum cum Hasdrubale fratre in Hispania reliquit, ter- 
tium sécum in Italiam dixit. Montés Pyrénaeds primum, tum 
flamen Rhodanum cum exercitii suo transiit. Quacumquel’ 
iter fécit cum gentibus conflixit. Tandem ad Alpés vénit, montés 

35 qui Italiam 4 Gallia séjungunt,’* quds quoque némo umquam 
cum exercitti ante eum transierat. Sed ille gentés Alpinas, 
quae eum transiti'® prohibére conabantur, vicit; per loca 
glacié niveque asperrima”’ iter fécit. Etiam vias miinivit 
quibus jimenta et elephant? transire possent, ubi anted 

40 némo etiam sine armis impedimentisque ire poterat. Ita effécit 
ut, multis militibus impedimentisque Amissis, reliquae cdpiae 
incolumés in Italiam venirent. Quidam scribunt eum vénisse 
in Italiam quint6 ménse postquam ex Hispania profectus sit.” 


oi 


The eastern Mediterranean area before the Second Punic War 
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[Notes] 1. The names of these tribes are the Ligurians (Ligurés), the 
Sardinians (Sardi), the Illyrians (Illyriz), the Gauls (Galli), the Istrians 
(Histri). 2. rettulérunt, brought back. Note the compounds of feréd in this 
story: referd (rettulérunt), inferd (illdtum est, ll. 9 and 12), conferd (con- 
tulisse, 1.15). 3. a déditionem, in surrender (literally, into surrender). How 
is this noun formed from the verb dédo? 4. trdnsiérunt, crossed. Perfect 
tense of the verb ed with the prefix ¢vdus-. In this story you will find, later 
on, transit, trdnsierat, and traénsire. From the simple -verb comes ire 
(1.40). Learn the conjugation of ed. 5. rés, this campaign. Remember 
that various translations may be given to rés. 6. iriumphus, -t (m.), 
triumph. 7. Histris. Why dative? ) 

8. annds viginti ndtum, twenty years old (literally, born for twenty years). 
Natum is the perfect participle of the deponent verb ndscor. 9. cénstat, it 
is certain. An impersonal verb used to emphasize a statement as an estab- 
lished fact. 10. arma inter sé contulisse, joined in armed warfare (literally, 
brought arms together between themselves). 11. incertus,-a, -um, uncertain, 
doubtful. How is this adjective formed from certus? 12. vicerint, fuerint, 
victt sint. These verbs are all in the perfect tense of the subjunctive mood. 
You will soon learn this tense. Translate them by past tenses in English: 
conquered, were, were conquered. 13. anndrum novem, nine years old (liter- 
ally, of nine years). Genitive of description. 

14. odium, -i, hatred. 15. ad Gram Jovis sacrificabat, was offering sacri- 
fices at the altar of Jupiter. Notice the compound verb made up of sacrum 
and facere. 16. fidem dederis, you will give the pledge. Dederis is the future 
perfect tense of the verb do. This tense is so rarely used that you have not 
been asked to learn it. It means, literally, “you will have given.” In form 
it is the same as the perfect subjunctive, except in the first person singular 
(dedevod) and in the quantity of the -2 in the endings. 17. qudcumque, wher- 
ever. An indefinite adverb. 

18. séjungunt, separate. A compound of sé- which expresses the idea of 
“apart” (as in “secede” and “separate’”’) and jungo. Can you mention 
other English words with the prefix se? 19. ¢ransitu, from crossing. From 
what verb is it derived? Note the ablative of separation. 20. glacié... 
asperrima, very rough from ice and snow. Ablatives of cause. 21. jamenta 
et elephanti, the baggage animals and elephants. 22. profectus sit. The per- 
fect tense of the subjunctive. The subjunctive is used because the clause 
is a part of an indirect statement. You will soon learn the rule for this. 
Remember that you have already met the subjunctive used in the same way 
in relative clauses. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
(The Irregular Verb Es] 
1. The verb e6 (go) is irregular in the present, future, and perfect 
tenses. The stem vowel i- changes to e- before a, 0, and u. Passive 
forms are rare. The conjugation follows : 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS: €6, ire, ii (ivi), itus 
Stems: Present, i-; Perfect, i-; Particrpial, it- 


Indicative 
PRESENT ~ IMPERFECT FUTURE PERFECT Past PERFECT 
eo ibam ibd ii (ivi) ieram (iveram) 
is ibas ibis isti ieras 
it etc. etc. iit etc. 
imus iimus 
itis istis 
eunt iérunt 
Subjunctive 
PRESENT IMPERFECT PAST PERFECT 
eam irem issem (ivissem) — ig 
eas irés issés 
etc. etc. etc. 
Imperative Infinitives 
Present Active 
Singular : i Present: ire 
Plural: ite Perfect: isse 
Future: itirus esse 
Participles 
Active 


Present: iéns, euntis 
Future: ittirus, -a, -um 
Perfect: itus 


[A blative of Comparison} 

2. Remember that in Latin, when two things are compared, either 

of two constructions is found. The English than may be expressed by 
the word quam. When quam is used, the two things compared are put 
in the same case. Thus, in line 16 we have ut ei qui vicerint periculé 
propiorés fuerint quam illi qui victi sint, ‘hai those who conquered were 
closer to danger than those who were conquered. Ei and illi are both in 
the nominative case. When the comparison is expressed without quam, 
the second item compared is put in the ablative case. It is known as 
the ablative of comparison. Thus, in line 14 we have civitatés his 
duabus valididrés, states stronger than these two. : 
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EXERCISES ',_~“ 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


-carrus, -i, m., cart, wagon /) | 


cénfer6, -ferre, contuli, 
bring together, aa 


rp aral 
* incol6, -ere, -colui, 


impedimentum, -i, 1., hindrance; ; 
pl., baggage, bia train 

—, inhabit, live 
(in), dwell (in) 

incolumis, -e, unharmed, unhurt, safe 

inferé, -ferre, intuli, illatus, bring in; 


conflig6, -ere, | -flic a dash 
against, contehd) fig 
constat, -are, “sett if ppears it is 


well known . 

décerné, -ere, -crévi, -crétus, decide, 
decree, order 

déditid, -dnis, f., surrender 

e6, ire, ii (ivi), itus, go, pass, march, 
proceed 


cause, inflict, commit, make 
simul, adv., at the same time 
transe6, -ire, -ii (ivi), -itus, cross, 
pass over, pass through 
umquam, adv., ever 
vix, adv., with difficulty, hardly, 
scarcely, barely 


2. Point out in the story 


1. Examples of the ablative absolute; of result, causal, and 
descriptive clauses; of a relative clause of purpose; of an indirect 
statement. Pee lak the tense in each.) 

2. One example each of the ablative used to express comparison 
and of the dative after a compound verb. 

3, One noun clause of result. 

4. All forms of the verb ferd. Tell what part of the verb each is. 


3. You have noted compound words formed by using prefixes 
and suffixes. Many compounds are formed by combining inde- 
pendent words — adjectives and nouns, nouns and nouns, or nouns 
and verbs. [As, sacrificare, formed from the noun sacrum, -i, and 
ficare, a secondary form of facere. Another such word is jisjirandum, 
oath, formed of jas, jiris, and jarandum, a part of the verb jiré, -are. | 

Many English words of this type are taken directly from the Latin. 
Thus you will easily recognize Latin words which you have learned 
in such English words as jurisdiction, equinox, equanimity, agriculture, 
anniversary, belligerent, centipede, malefactor, benefactor, manuscript, 
locomotive, omnipotent, Mediterranean, terrific. Point out for each of 
these words the two Latin words from which it is formed. 

With what Latin word in the story may each of the following 
English words be associated so that the meaning of the Latin word 
may be more readily understood: decree, constant, validity, notable, 
odious, fidelity, transit, glacier? What does each of these English 
words mean? 
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As A RESULT of the first war with Carthage western Sicily became 
Roman territory and was organized into a province. Between the 
first and second wars the Romans seized Sardinia. Dur- 
ing the course of the second war the Romans captured 
the Greek city of Syracuse, which controlled the eastern 
part of Sicily and had allied itself to Hannibal, and thus gained pos- 
session of the whole island. The treaty of peace forced Carthage to 
pay a huge indemnity and to accept Roman control over her foreign 
relations, including those with her neighbors in Africa. She still, how- 
ever, retained her independence. The Romans had conquered the 
Carthaginian sections of Spain and now organized them into two 
provinces, Hither and Farther Spain. 

During the half century that followed the close of the Second 
Punic War (in 201 B.c.) the Romans were involved in one war of 
conquest after the other. They were content to leave the con- 
trol of commerce to the Carthaginians. Carthage therefore quickly 
regained much of her former prosperity. Finally, however, her in- 
creased exportation of olive oil and wine aroused the jealousy of the 
large landowners in Italy who controlled the Senate. The Cartha- 
ginians gave an excuse for war by taking up arms against the Numidi- 
ans, who were allies of Rome. Tradition gives the credit for starting 
the war to the famous Roman Marcus Porcius Cato, about whom you 
will soon read. He is said to have ended each speech that he made 
with the words “*.Moreover, I think that Carthage must be pie ae 
(Praeterea cénsed Carthaginem esse délendam). 

At first the Carthaginians agreed to submit unconditionally. to 
Rome and even surrendered all their arms and engines of war. But- 
when the Romans ordered them to abandon the city and to settle at 
least ten miles from the seacoast, they refused and prepared to defend 
the city. Frantically they manufactured such arms as they could. 
The women even cut off their hair to make ropes for the war engines. 
The Romans accomplished little until Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, 
grandson of the Scipio Africanus who had defeated Hannibal at 
Zama, was elected consul and sent to Africa to command the army. 
Then, in the spring of 146, the city was captured after desperate 
fighting, and its buildings were leveled to the ground. Thus the enemy 
that had brought so many disasters upon the Romans was forever 
removed. The site of Carthage remained deserted until Julius Caesar 
planted a colony there. 


THE END OF 
CARTHAGE 
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Supplementary Story 


THE GODDESS CERES 
FINDS HER DAUGHTER 


Sed dea Cerés, cum el 4 sociis Proserpinae niintiatum esset 
filiam suam raptam esse, eam omnibus in terris quaerere coepit. 
Per totum diem, per noctem quaerébat. Postquam noctés diés- 
que multés per terras omnés et maria erravit,’ défessa” labore 

5 in Siciliam vénit et ad lacum® ubi Plait sub terras déscenderat. 
Hic Proserpinae zonam,* quam forte puella ill6 loc6 amiserat, 
summa in aqua conspexit.? Quam simul ac vidit dea sé filiam 
suam non inventiram esse scivit. Itaque ira® maxima com- 
mOta omnés terrds et Siciliam ante alias culpavit.’ Omnibus 

10 terris friictiis® negavit. Mox omnibus in locis inopia maxima 
cibi’ erat, nam dea agrorum officium suum déseruit.’° 

Tum Arethisa fons," cum dolorem” acerrimum miatris vidis- 
set, Cererem his verbis monuit: ‘‘Laboribus tuis désiste. Noli 
terram culpare, nam terra poenam nOn meruit.” Prdserpinam 

15 tuam, dum hiic occulta sub terris fluo,“ meis oculis vidi. Ré- 
gina inferOrum nunc est atque Plutonis uxor. 

Statim Cerés ad caelum ascendit” ut auxilium 4 Jove quae- 
reret. Cui Juppiter’® ita respondit: ‘‘Prdserpinam tuam in 
terram redticere poteris si apud inferds cibum noéndum simp- 
20 serit.1’”’ Sed acciderat'® ut, dum in hortd’® Pliténis errat, 
Proserpina ptiniceum poOmum gustavisset.2? Jam dea Cerés 
omnem spem déposuit. Quod ubi cognévit, pater hominum et 
de6rum annum volventem in duds partés divisit. Prdserpinam 
sex ménsés cum matre, sex ménsés cum Plitdne manére jussit. 

25 Tum Cerés, dolore tandem liberata, terris fertilitatem” reddidit. 
Semper posted per sex ménsés in agris florés atque friictiis laeti 
nascuntur” dum Préserpina cum matre manet. Per alterds sex 
ménsés anni autem agri mortui stant ac frigore rigidi.™ 


[Notes] 1. errd, -dre, -dvi, -Gtus, wander. 2. défessus, -a, -um, tired out. 
3. lacus, -tis (m.), lake. 4. zdna, -ae (f.), belt, girdle. 5. comspicio, -ere, -spexi, 
-spectus, catch sight of. 6. iva, -ae (f.), anger. 7. culpd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, 
blame. 8. frictus, -ais (m.), fruit, crops. 9. cibus, -t (m.), food. 10. déserd, 
-ere, -serut, -sertus, forsake. 11. Arethisa fons, the spring of Arethusa. Each 
spring and brook was supposed to have living in it a nymph —a kind of 
inferior goddess — who gave her name to the spring or brook. The nymph 
herself spoke to Ceres. 12. dolor, -oris (m.), grief. 13. mered, -ére, -ui, -itus, 
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deserve. 14. flud, I flowed. 15. ad caelum ascendit, ascended to heaven. 
16. Juppiter, Jovis, Jupiter. 17. st apud inferos cibum néindum stimpserit, if 
she has not yet eaten any food in the Lower World. 18. acciderat, it had hap- 
pened. Past perfect of accidd, which is frequently used impersonally as here. 
19. hortus, -i (m.), garden. 20. piniceum pomum gustdvisset, had eaten a 
pomegranate. 21. dividd, -ere, -visi, -visus, divide. 22. fertilitds, -dtis (f.), 
fertility. 23. ndscuntur, spring up, are born. From the deponent verb ndscor, 
nasct, natus sum. 24. mortui stant ac frigore rigidi, stand dead and stiff 
with cold. 


ies 


Answer the following questions in Latin. (Respondé Latiné.) 


1. Quid Cerés fécit cum audivisset Proserpinam raptam esse? 
2. Ubi Cerés erravit? 3. Qué tandem vénit? 4. Quid Cerés in aqua 
conspexit? 5. Cum zonam cOnspexisset, quid dea scivit? 6. Cur dea 
Siciliam culpavit? 7. Cir deinde in omnibus terris inopia cibi erat? 
8. Videratne fons Arethisa Préserpinam? 9. Quo modo eam vidére 
potuerat? 10. Quid Arethiisa Cereri dé filia ejus dixit? 11. Quo tum 
Cerés ascendit? 12. Quid Juppiter eI respondit? 13. Gustaveratne 
Préserpina cibum apud inferds? 14. Quid Juppiter Prdserpinam facere 
jussit? 15. Quand6 nunc etiam florés friicttisque in terris nascuntur P 


HANNIBAL’ 


LESSON TWENTY-THREE 
S FIR 
AT THE A 


Fl 
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The exact route by which Hannibal led his army across the Alps has 
never been definitely determined. It must have been, however, through the 
upper part of the Po valley, in the general vicinity of the modern city of 
Turin. The army was worn out by the hardships of the march across the 
mountains. Many men and animals had perished, particularly most of the 
war elephants. Yet the delay of the Romans in attacking gave the Cartha- 
ginians sufficient time to regain their strength, to repair their equipment, 
and to secure reinforcements from the Gallic tribes that inhabited that part 
of Italy. This was in the autumn of 218 B.c. That same autumn Hannibal 
defeated the Roman forces, first in a skirmish at the river Ticinus, then in 
a more important engagement at the river Trebia. 
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Hannibal wintered in northern Italy, and early in the spring of 217 B.c. 
crossed the Apennines, which separated him from the plain of Etruria in 
central Italy. Gaius Flaminius, one of the consuls, led his army against 
the Carthaginians. By clever strategy Hannibal trapped the Roman army 
in a pass between the mountains and the Trasimene Lake and entirely de- 
stroyed it. Flaminius lost his life. This battle gave Hannibal his first great 
victory on Italian soil. 


[Hannibal in Northern Italy] 
Hannibal, postquam in teat vénit, Piblium Cornélium 
Scipionem eonculen apud flimina Padurh et Trebiam’ vicit. 
Deinde montem Apenninum? in Etrariam transiit. Hoéc in 
itinere autem Hannibal tam gravi morbd oculérum affectus est? 

5 ut postea numquam dextro oculd* aequé bene isus sit [1, 2]. 
[Hannibal Traps the Romans at the Trasimene Lake} 
Tum consul Gaius Flaminius contra exercitum Carthagi- 
“niénsium qui per mediam Etririam iter faciébat exercitum 
Romanum dixit. Sed Hannibal ut vim ducis Romani augéret [3] 
agros socidrum vastabat. Et jam duo exercittis pervénerant in 
10 loca insidiis aptissima’ ubi Lacus Trasuménus montés subit.° 
Spatium sdlum viae angustae patet inter montés et lacum’ quae 
via diicit in campum paulo latiorem, 4 quo altera via angusta 
inter montés lacumque égressum praebet.* Hannibal castra 
sua in hoc campo ponit ubi ipse cum maxima parte copiarum 
15 maneat® [3]. Miulités levis armatiirae!® post montés circum- 
diicit atque eds in summis collibus locat ut, cum proelium com- 
mittatur, in latus aciéi Romanae déscendant. Equités ad ipsas 
faucés saltiis" post collés collocat né R6mani, postquam in 

campum iter fécerint, regressum habeant. 
[Hannibal Springs His Trap on the Romans] 
20 Prima luce Flaminius copias suas per saltum in campum 
patentidrem” dixit ubi 4 fronte hostés solos qui ante castra 
instrticti erant cOnspexit ; Insidias 4 tergd et super caput non 
vidit. Tum Hannibal ubi hostem undique clausum cOpiis suis 
lacique habuit signum omnibus suis dedit ut simul impetum 
25 facerent. Itaque proelium commissum est priusquam Romani 
sé circumventos esse sénsérunt. 
[The Romans Are Completely Overwhelmed] 
Flaminius ordinés sus perterrités instruit et eds stare atque 
pugnare jubet. “Per medids hostés gladiis viam facite,”’ cla- 
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The Trasimene Lake 


oa 


mat, “Set vobis saliitem virtite petite.”’ Undique autem tumul- 
tus et clamG6rés eOrum qui pugnabant aut fugiébant animods 
omnium opprimébant. Trés. horas fortissimé pugnatum est et 
a Romanis et 4 Carthaginiénsibus; circum consulem tamen 
acrior pugna erat. Eum armis insignem, qui quoque suis opem 
fortiter ferébat, host€és summa vi peteébant. Tandem eques 


30 


Gallus impetum Acerrimum per turbam pugnantium” facit et 35 


consulem télé caedit; eum occidit. Magnae partis fuga inde 
coepit. Per saltum, per lacum, per montés fugere cOnantur. 
Undique Romani 4 Carthaginiénsibus occiduntur. Quindecim 
milia in acié caesa sunt; decem milia dispersa per omnem 


Etririam diversis itineribus urbem™ petivérunt. Sex milia qui 40 


é saltii excesserant postero dié sé dédidérunt Maharbali,” qui 
cum omnibus equestribus copiis Carthaginiénsium eos seciitus 
erat. 

Haec est nobilis ad Trasuménum pugna quae inter paucas 
cladés populi Romani commemoratur."® 


45 


[Notes] 1. Padum et Trebiam, Po and Trebia. 2. montem A penninum, 
the Apennines (a mountain range in Italy). 3. morbé affectus est, was afflicted 
by a disease. 4. oculo. Ablative case as object of asus sit (see Grammar 
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Note 1). 5. loca insidiis aptissima, places very well suited for an ambush. 
The dative is here used with an adjective expressing fitness. 6. Lacus Tra- 
suménus montés subit, where the Trasimene Lake lies (literally, goes under) 
at the foot of the mountains. 7. lacus, -iis (m.), lake. 8. égressum praebet, 
supplies a way out. Note the relation between égressus (a way out) and 
regressus (1. 19) (a way back, a retreat). 9. ubi ipse maneat, where he him- 
self may stay. Note that the subjunctive-here expresses the idea of purpose, 
ubi being equivalent to ut 7bi (in order that there) and the whole clause being 
similar to a relative clause of purpose. ' 

10. milités levis armdaturae, light-armed troops (literally, soldiers of light 
armament). What use of he genitive is this? 11. ad ipsds faucés saltis, at 
the very entrance of the pass (literally, jaws of the pass). Saltus, -tis cee 
pass. 12. campum patentidrem, the more open plain. Patensidrem is the pres- 
ent participle, in the comparative degree, of the verb patére. You will soon 
learn this form of the verb. 13. per turbam pugnantium, through the crowd 
of those fighting. Pugnantium is another present participle. 14. urbem. 
Rome is meant, Rome being the city for all Romans. 15. Maharbal, -alis, 
Maharbal (Hannibal’s cavalry commander). 16. inter paucds cladés com- 
memordatur, is remembered among the few disasters. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 


[The Ablative Used after Certain Deponent Verbs} 

1. You have already learned that, while the accusative case’ is 
regularly used to express the direct object of a verb, certain verbs 
require the dative case as object. Five deponent verbs — iitor (J use), 
fruor (I enjoy), fungor (I perform), potior (J get possession of), and 
vescor (I eat) — require the ablative case to express the object. [As, 
Ut posted numquam dextrd oculd aequé bene asus sit, So that never 
afterward did he use his right eye equally well.| Remember the five 
verbs; and when one is met, look for an ablative as its object. : 
[The Perfect Subjunctive] 

2. In Teaseett 22 you met the verbs vicerint, fuerint, victi sint, and 
profectus sit, which were explained as being examples of the perfect 
tense of the subjunctive mood. Inythis story occur other examples 
of this tense: asus sit (I. 5), fécerint (1. 19). The perfect subjunctive 
is not of frequent occurrence. It is used in result and other clauses 
after a primary tense, and sometimes after a secondary tense, to indi- 
cate a fact in past time. [As, Tam incertum erat bellum ut ei qui 
vicerint (who conquered) periculé propidrés fuerint (were closer); Tam 
gravi morbo oculorum affectus est ut postea numquam dextrod oculd 
aequé bene tsus sit, He was afflicted by so serious a disease of the eyes 
that he never afterward used his right eye equally well; Equités collocat 
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né Rémani, postquam in campum iter fécerint, regressum habeant, 
He stations his cavalry so that the Romans, after they have marched into 
the plain, may not have a way back.] 

The perfect active of the subjunctive is formed by adding the 
tense sign -eri- to the perfect stem. The i becomes short before final 
m, t, and nt. The passive is formed by using the perfect passive 
participle combined with the present subjunctive of sum (sim, sis, etc.). 
Learn this tense. 


Active 
SINGULAR 

vocaverim : viderim dixerim céperim 
vocaveris videris diixeris céperis 
vocaverit viderit dixerit céperit 

audiverim | fuerim potuerim 

audiveris fueris potueris 

audiverit fuerit potuerit 

PLURAL 

vocaverimus viderimus dixerimus céperimus 
vocaveritis videritis dixeritis céperitis 
vocaverint viderint diixerint céperint 

audiverimus fuerimus potuerimus 

audiveritis fueritis potueritis 

audiverint 4 fuerint potuerint 


What would be the forms of feré, vold, and ed? 


Passive 
rr ~~ on “ -~ 
3 5 sim Y ; j sim Y | sim ¥ § sim 3 E sim 
ig | 1 sis @ | | Sis 8 ' } sis 6 ' 4 sis 3 ' SIs 
Bef pete. al ete. ery pete & # | etc. & % | etc. 


[Sequence of Tenses] 

3.. You have already noted that in purpose and result clauses the 
present tense (and in result clauses also the perfect tense) of the sub- 
junctive is used when the verb in the main clause is primary, while the 
imperfect is used when the verb of the main clause is secondary. 
(See pages 74, 83.) Thus, in this story we find Hannibal, ut vim ducis 
Rémani augéret (imperfect), agrés vastabat (imperfect); Hannibal 
castra pénit (present), ubi maneat (present); Signum omnibus suis 
dedit (perfect) ut impetum facerent (imperfect). This shifting of 
tenses in a subordinate clause to match the tense of the main clause 
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is known as sequence of tenses. It occurs in English. Thus we say, 
They report that he is at home but They reported that he was at home; 
He ts afraid that he may be caught, but, He was afraid that he might be 
caught. This shift of tenses must be watched in a variety of subordi- 
nate clauses in Latin in which the subjunctive is used. Remember 
that primary tenses in the subjunctive mood follow primary tenses 


in the indicative ; secondary tenses follow secondary. 


INDICATIVE 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Primary 
ete Present 
ee wi Perfect 
\ Present Perfect 
" Secondary 
Imperfect 


Perfect 


Imperfect 
Past Perfect 


Past Perfect 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


angustus, -a, -um, narrow, confined 

collocé, -are, -avi, -atus, place, set, 
station 

cOnspicio, -ere, -spexi, 
catch sight of, see 

déscendé, -ere, -scendi, -scénsus, 
come down, descend 

disperg6, -ere, -spersi, -spersus, scat- 
ter 

diversus, -a, -um, adj., various, sepa- 
rate, different 

equester, -tris, -tre, of knights, of 
cavalry 

frons, frontis, f., front; 4 fronte, in 
front 

latus, -eris, ”., side, flank 


-spectus, 


locé, -are, -avi, -atus, put, place, 
station - 

pated, -ére, -ui, —, lie open, spread, 
extend ~~ 

pauld, adv., a little, slightly 

praebeo, -ére, -ui, -itus, offer, pre- 
sent, furnish 

priusquam, covj., earlier than, until, 
before 

tegé, -ere, téxi, téctus, cover, thatch, 
hide, conceal 

tergum, -i, ”., back; terga vertere, 
turn and flee; 4 tergé, in the rear 

terror, -dris, m., fright, alarm, panic 

itor, uti, tisus sum, use, exercise, 
practice, employ, have, possess 


2. Point out in the story examples of 


1. The accusative used as the object of a compound verb. 
2. The dative used after certain adjectives. 
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3. The infinitive with subject accusative with the verb jubed. 

4. The ablative used to express manner. 

5. The ablative used to express accompaniment. 

6. Explain for each purpose and result clause the reason for the 
particular tense of the subjunctive used. 


3. What is an zhnerary? What is dexterity? What is an aptitude 
test? What is an anniversary? What is an insidious habit? What 
is an atrocity? : 

It is interesting to note that while so many English words are 
formed from Latin stems with Latin prefixes and suffixes, many other 
words are pure Anglo-Saxon. Some of the Anglo-Saxon prefixes and 
suffixes have the same force as the Latin, but are attached to Anglo- 
Saxon stems. 

From words in the story we have in English transition, affect, egress, 
commit, descend, regression, conspicuous, circumvent, evade, diverse, 
consecutive. What does each mean? While egress is Latin, outlet is 
Anglo-Saxon; subject is Latin, undergo is Anglo-Saxon; contradict is 
Latin, withhold is Anglo-Saxon; inconspicuous is Latin, unfair is 
Anglo-Saxon; sustain is Latin, undertake is Anglo-Saxon; liberty 
is Latin, freedom is Anglo-Saxon; adverse is Latin, forward is Anglo- 
Saxon. 


Roman Background 


Ir was a marvelous achievement for the Romans to win their long 
series of military triumphs. They were not induced to fight these 
wars primarily by either greed for financial gain or 
desire for conquest of new territory, although both 
of these resulted. Rather they were led on, step by 
step, by the need for protecting the safety of the state and by the duty 
of defending the ever-growing group of friends and allies. The ex- 
pansion of Roman power was essentially the natural growth of a 
vigorous people for whom each forward step brought on an inevitable 
further advance. Reverses there were, but successes were much more 
frequent; so that, in the end, it came to be accepted by the world 
of that time that nothing could stop the conquering career of Rome. 

One cause of success lay in the genius of the Romans for govern- 
mental organization and in their ability to unite the conquered peoples 
to themselves as integral parts of the state. You have noted how this 
was accomplished in the case of Italy. Citizenship was generously 
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Roman boats and lighthouse 


“i 

awarded, and the possibility of attaining it was a strong incentive 
to loyalty. In the train of the armies there came the institutions of 
Rome and the benefits of her ‘culture. After a province was formed, 
its Romanization was soon accomplished. So indelible was the im- 
press of Rome that it is still evident in habits of thought and aspects 
of life of those peoples whose lands once were parts of the Roman 
Empire. | 

But, above all, the success of Rome in war and in peace was due 
to the character of the Roman people. The early struggle between 
the classes ended in a unified state whose citizens, because of the 
sense of responsible power which they had acquired, knew both how 
to exercise and how to accept authority. The strength of the armies 
of the Republic lay in the citizen soldiers. Their commanders were 
the duly elected or appointed officers of the people. Although for a 
long time these commanders were not professional soldiers and were 
frequently inferior in military skill to the generals whom they faced, 
their practical common sense, their determination, and their ignorance 
of the meaning of defeat made them invincible. Strength of body, 
courage, endurance, loyalty to duty, patriotism — qualities that you 
have found to be typical of the Romans — are the qualities that make 
great soldiers. Notice how they appear throughout the course of 
Roman history when great deeds are being accomplished. Nothing 
could stop the soldiers who preferred to die with wounds in front 
rather than yield to defeat. 
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ROME AND AMERICA 


Can you mention some incidents from our own history which illus- 
trate qualities of character like those that brought triumphs to the 
| * 


Romans ? 
Supplementary Story 


HOW HANNIBAL USED SNAKES 
TO WiN A NAVAL BATTLE 


Carthaginiénsibus autem 4 Roméanis victis, Hannibal ad 
Prisiam,! régem Ponti, fiigit qui ROmA@nis inimicissimus erat. 
Semper omni modo efficere cOnatus est ut réx exercitum vali- 
dissimum conscriberet et bellum cum Rom§anis gereret. Tum 
Eumenés, réx Pergaménus,? ROménis amicissimus, bellum 
Prisiae terra marique intulit. Eum opprimi Hannibal maximé 
cupiébat quod arbitrabatur® si Eumenés vincerétur* omnia alia 
sibi futiira esse facilidra. Itaque hunc dolum? invénit. Muiliti- 
bus imperavit ut multitiidinem serpentum vivarum’ colligerent 
easque in vasa conicerent.’ Tum dié ipso quo proelium pug- 
nandum erat® inter classés Priisiae Eumenisque, ducés con- 
vocat® edsque omnés praeter paucds in tinam navem Eumenis 
régis impetum facere jubet. Dicit sé auxilid serpentum paucis 
navibus classem hostium in fugam dattrum esse. 

- Quod vér6, proelid commisso, factum est. Navés plirimae 
Bithynorum,’° ut eis ab Hannibale praeceptum est, impetum in 
navem Eumenis fécérunt. Quarum vim cum réx sustinére non 
posset, fuga salitem petivit, atque ad sua praesidia sé recépit 
quae in litore erant collocata. Cum reliquae navés Eumenis 
navés paucds Prisiae acrius premerent, subit6 Bithyni in eas 
vasa serpentum pléna’ conicere coepérunt. Quae rés primum 
pugnantibus risum concitavit.” Postquam autem navés ser- 
pentibus complétas’* conspexérunt, ut eas vitarent, nautae ad 
litora nivés vertérunt sé€que ad sua castra recépérunt. Itaque 
consili6 Hannibalis Prisias classem Eumenis superare potuit. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


[Notes] 1. Prisias, -ae, Prusias (king of Pontus, in Asia Minor). 2. Eu- 
menes, rex Pergaménus, Eumenes, king of Pergamum (a city in Asia Minor). 
3. arbitrabatur, he thought. Imperfect tense of the deponent verb arditror, 
-dri, -dtus sum. 4. si Eumenes vincerétur, if Eumenes were conquered. The 
subjunctive is used because a subordinate clause in indirect discourse re- 
quires the subjunctive, as you will learn later. 5. dolus, -i (m.), trick, 
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stratagem. 6. serpentum vivdrum, of live snakes. From serpéns, -entis (f.). 
7. colligerent edsque in vasa conicerent, should collect and throw into jars. 
8. proelium pugnandum erat, the battle was to be fought. 9. convoco, -are, 
-dvi, -dtus, call together. 10. Bithjnorum, of the Bithynians. From Bithy- 
nus, -t. The Bithynians were the people of Pontus and the followers of 
Prusias. 11. vdsa serpentum pléna, the jars full of snakes. Accusative plural. 
12. pugnantibus risum concitdvit, aroused the laughter of the fighters. 13. ser- 
pentibus complétds, filled with snakes. Complétds modifies ndvés. 


“i 


Can you answer the following questions on the story ? 


1. Where did Hannibal flee to after the Carthaginians were con- 
quered? 2. What did he try to do there? 3. Who attacked Prusias? 
4. Why did Hannibal wish to conquer him? 5. What kind of battle 
was to be fought? 6. What strange preparations did Hannibal have 
made? 7. What order did he give to the commanders of the ships? | 
8. Did the commanders carry out this order? 9. What did they force 
King Eumenes to do? 10. What was happening to the few ships that 
Hannibal had kept with him? 11. What did the sailors on these 
ships then do? 12. What was the result of their action? 13. Was this 
a clever and legitimate stratagem? 14. Why doyouthink so? 15. What 
did it show about Hannibal’s ability ? 


ia 


LESSON TWENTY-FOUR 


THE END OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 
AND HOW HANNIBAL 
TRICKED QUINTUS FABIUS, THE DICTATOR 


Although the Romans were horrified by the defeat and the loss of life 
at the Trasimene Lake, they did not lose their courage. Hannibal did not 
venture to attack Rome itself but marched past the city into southern Italy. 
The Romans meanwhile put full power of command into the hands of a dic- 
tator, Quintus Fabius Maximus. He refused to fight a pitched battle but 
kept his army moving along parallel to Hannibal’s line of march, harassing 
the Carthaginians constantly. These tactics gained for him the title ‘of 
Cinctator, ‘“‘the Delayer.” It was on one of Hannibal’s raids into Cam- 
pania that he played the clever trick upon Fabius about which you will read. 

Unfortunately, the generals who succeeded Fabius did not follow his 
policy. The result was the disaster suffered at Cannae. In this battle the 
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Roman forces, comprising about fifty thousand men, were almost annihi- 
lated. Cannae was one of the most famous battles of ancient times and 
became traditional as the bloodiest defeat ever suffered by the Romans. 

Roman courage continued to stand firm, and the tide gradually turned. 
Hannibal was unable to detach the Italian allies from their fidelity to Rome. 
Those cities which went over to him were gradually recovered. Besides, the 
Carthaginians were unwilling to send him the needed reinforcements. The 
one army that was sent, under the command of Hasdrubal, a brother of 
Hannibal, was trapped and destroyed by the Roman generals. 

Meantime the Romans were winning successes in Spain and Sicily. The 
hero of the Spanish conquest was Publius Cornelius Scipio, son of the 
Scipio whom Hannibal had defeated in the first year of the war. Elected 
consul on his return to Rome from Spain, he transferred his army to Africa, 
where he continued his successful career. In the end Hannibal was recalled 
to Africa after having maintained himself for nearly fifteen years in his 
enemy’s own country and having established his reputation as one of the 
world’s greatest generals. The final defeat was administered to the Cartha- 
ginians at Zama, and all hope of resistance to the Romans was ended. 


. [Hannibal Defeats the Romans at Cannae] 

Hannibal posteaquam ROmands ad Lacum Trasuménum 
vicit, exercitum suum per t6tam Italiam confestim diixit, agros 
socidrum vastans [1] atque oppida incendéns. Quemque exer- 
citum contra sé missum fidit neque illus dux ROmanus Cartha- 
giniénses omnia perturbantés rapientésque premere potuit. 5 
Tandem Gaius Terentius Varro et Ltcius Aemilius Paulus, 
consulés creati, exercitti valid6 conscripto, Carthaginiénsés in 
Apiliam iter facientés conseciiti sunt. In campé patenti, oppid6 
Cannis' proxim6, proelium insigne commissum est. Paene 
primo impetii cépiae equestrés Romanorum terga vertérunt. 10 
Pedités fortiter pugnantés pedités Carthaginiénsés qui in media 
acié stabant primo reppulérunt. Dum autem 4crius instant, 
Carthaginiénsés qui ex adverso erant’ eis fortius resistere coe- 
pérunt. Alii quoque hostium 4 lateribus et 4 tergo Romanos 
clausérunt. Magnus fuit terror, magna caedés ROman6rum. 15 
Aemilius Paulus consul dum proelium restituere et opem suis 
ferre cOnatur, occisus est. Constat illo dié Carthaginiénsés 
quadraginta quinque milia quingentés pedités, duo milia sep- 
tingentds equités et magnam partem socidrum cecidisse, inter 
qués erant duo quaestorés, indétriginta tribini militum et com- 20 
plirés alii viri insignés. Nillam calamitatem hac majorem? 
civitas Romana umquam accépit. 
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[But He Does Not Take Advantage of His Victory] 

Proelid confecto cum céteri ducés Carthaginiénsés Hanni- 

bali persuadérent ut militibus défessis et exanimatis quiétem* 

25 per paucos diés daret, tum Ma- 

--harbal, dux equitum: “Ego,” 

inquit, ‘“‘cum equitibus statim 

procédam. Si mé€ _ sequéris, 

— quintd dié in Capitolio céna- 

30 bis.°”? Hannibal autem cum 

‘magnitidinem victGriae né ipse 

. quidem intelléxisset respondit 

sé hoc consilium perficere non 

posse. Tum Maharbal: ‘‘ Non 

35 omnia,” inquit, “dei eidem de- 

dérunt. Vincere ’scis, Hanni- 
bal; vict6ria iti nescis.°”’ 


[Hannibal Returns to Africa lie Zz 
and Is Defeated at Zama] National Museum, Naples 


Mora illius diéi saliti [2] Bust of Hannibal 
fuit et urbi et imperi6. Quin- 
40 decim per annos Carthagi- : 
niénsés in Italia mansérunt. Multas urbés cépérunt, multas 
partés Italiae vastaverunt. Numquam autem Romani pacem 
petivérunt. Neque Carthaginiénsés Hannibali ex Africa satis 
subsididrum’ misérunt. Tandem Puiblius Cornélius Scipio, filius 
45 consulis illus quem Hannibal ad flimen Trebiam vicerat, exer- - 
citum Romanum in Africam dixit. Hannibal, ab Italia revo- 
catus,* cum Scipidne apud Zamam décertavit et pulsus est. 
Carthaginiénsés proelid victi pacem cum Rémanis confirma- 
verunt. 


oy 


[The Dictator Fabius Sets a Trap for Hannibal] 


50 Hannibal non modo dux fortis et acerrimus erat sed etiam 
consiliis callidissimis® saepe tisus est quibus hostés suds repel- 
leret. Olim exercitum in agrum Campanum dixit ut praedam. 
obtinéret. Dé hdc exploratorés Quintum Fabium certidrem 
fécérunt qui illo tempore dictator credtus erat. Tum Fabius 

55 montés praesidiis occupavit; in via angusta qua Hannibal 
transierat et qua necesse erat ut rediret castra posuit. 
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[But Hannibal Tricks Fabius] 
Sed Hannibal consilium callidum cépit. Cornibus boum,! 
quos multds inter praedam agébant, virgas daridas alligari!! 
jussit. Nocti castra Carthaginiénsium silentid summ6 moven- 
tur. Tum, ubiad viam angustam ventum est,” sign6 dato virgas 60 
incendunt et bovés in adversds montés agunt. Cornua in- 
cénsa speciem hominum currentium praebent. Sed milités 
Romani qui in montibus collocati erant, ubi ignés circum et 
supra sé vidérunt, perterriti figérunt né circumvenirentur. 
Fabius quoque cum insidiads timéret suds milités in castris 65 
tenuit. Intereé Hannibal exercitum totum incolumem per 
viam traduxit. ' | 
[Notes] 1. oppidd Cannis, the town of Cannae. Dative case after 
proxvmo. 2. ex adverso erani, were in front of them. 3. hdc majérem, greater 
than this one. Note the ablative of comparison in hdc. 4. quiés, -étis (f.), 
rest. 5. in Capitolid céndbis, you will dine on the Capitol. 6. mescis, you do 
not know how. 7. satis subsididrum, sufficient reinforcements (literally, 
enough of reinforcements). Note the use of the genitive of the whole. 
8. revocdius, -a, -um, recalled. 9. callidissimis. Superlative of callidus, -a, 
-um, cunning, ingenious. 10. cornibus boum, to the horns of the cattle. 
Corni, -tis (pl. cornua), horn; bds, bovis (m.), ox (pl. cattle). 11. virgds 
Gridds alligaéri, that dry twigs be bound. What is a ligature? 12. ventwm est, 
they came (Jiterally, it was come). Note the impersonal passive. 13. im ad- 
versos montés, up into the mountains in front of them. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[The Present Participle] 


1. The words patentidrem (1. 21) and pugnantium (1. 35) in Lesson 23 
were explained as being present participles of the verbs patére and 
pugndre. In this story we find the present participles vastans (1. 3), 
from vastare; incendéns (1. 3), from incendere; perturbantés (1. 5), 
from perturbare; rapientés (1.5), from rapere; facientés (1. 8), from 
facere; patenti (1.8), from patére; pugnantés (1. 11), from pugnare; 
currentium (1. 62), from currere. 

The present participle is recognized by the nominative singular 
ending -ns for all genders or by the stem ending -nt-. to which the case 
endings are added. The present participle is an adjective of the third 
declension and therefore agrees like any other adjective. It is translated 
into English by the verb form in -ing, or an equivalent adjective or 
clause. [As, Hannibal exercitum dixit, agrés vastans atque oppida 
‘incendéns, Hannibal led his army, laying waste (while he laid waste) 
(nominative singular, masculine, agreeing with Hannibal) the fields and 
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burning (while he burnt) the towns; Varro et Paulus Carthaginiénsés in 
Apiliam iter facientés cénseciti sunt, Varro and Paulus overtook the 
Carthaginians marching (as they were marching) (accusative plural, 
masculine, agreeing with Carthaginiénsés) info Apulia; in campo 
patenti, 12 an open plain (ablative singular, masculine, agreeing with 
campo) ; speciem hominum currentium, the appearance of running men 
(genitive plural, masculine, agreeing with hominum).] The present 
participle may be used as a noun, just as any other adjective may. 
[As, per turbam pugnantium, through the crowd of fighiers (literally, of 
those fighting) (Lesson 23, 1. 35).] 

Remember that the present participle is formed for all cases except 
the nominative singular by adding -nt- to the present stem, followed 
by the case endings of the third declension. The nominative singular 
is formed by adding -ns to the present stem. [As, vocans, vocantis ; 
vidéns, videntis; ducéns, ducentis.] Note that the stem vowel is 
long in the nominative singular, but short in other cases. In the 
fourth conjugation and in -id verbs of the third, the stem ending 
appears as -ié- (-ie-). [As, audiéns, audientis; capiéns, capientis. | 
You should recognize the present participle by the -ns and the -nt-. 
The present participles of the irregular verbs studied so far are poténs, 
potentis (possum); feréns, -entis (ferd); iéns, euntis (e6); voléns, 
-entis (vold). Some compounds of sum have present participles. [As, 
praeséns, -entis, and abséns, -entis. | 


Learn the declension of vocans. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


Masc. AND FEM. NEUvT. MaAsc. AND FEM. NEUvT. 
Nom. vocans vocans vocantés vocantia 
Gen. vocantis vocantis vocantium vocantium 
Dat. vocanti vocanti vocantibus vocantibus 
“Acc. vocantem vocans — vocantés (-is) vocantia 
Abl. vocanti (-e) vocanti (-e) vocantibus vocantibus 


When a present participle is used to modify a noun, the ablative sin- 


gular ending is -1; elsewhere it is regularly -e. 
[The Dative of Purpose] 


2. You will remember that the dative case is used to express the 
indirect object, to tell the person concerned in what is happening 
(dative of reference; see page 74), and as object of special verbs 
(see page 75). The dative case is also often used to indicate purpose 
when the idea can be expressed simply by a verb and noun rather 
than by a clause. With this dative of purpose a dative of reference 
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is frequently combined, especially when the verb is some form of 
sum. [As, Mora illius diéi saliti fuit et urbi et imperid, The delay of 
that day was the salvation (literally, was for salvation — dative of pur- 
pose) of both the city and the Empire (literally, for city and empire — 
datives of reference).] This combination of two datives — sometimes 
called the ‘‘ double dative ” — ordinarily contains one of the words 
auxilid, praesidid, subsidid, impediment6, ciirae, aisui. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


modo, adv., only, merely, just 
pedes, -itis, m., foot soldier; pl. in- 


coOnsequor, -Sequi, -secitus sum, 
overtake, arrive; obtain, secure 


décert6, -are, -avi, mage) fight, carry 
onawar ~ 

défessus, -a, -um, tired, resisted 

exanim6, -are, -avi, -atus, deprive of 
breath; exanimatus, -a, -um, 
part. as adj., exhausted 

ignis, -is, m., fire : 

- incendd, -ere, -cendi, -cénsus, set 
fire to, burn; rouse, excite 

inst6, -stare, -stiti, —, be at hand; 
press on; threaten 


subsidium, -i, 7., 


fantry 
posteaquam, conj., after 
procédé, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, go for- 
ward, advance 
quiés, quiétis, f., calm, quiet, rest: 
rede6, -ire, -ii, -itus, go back, return 
silentium, -i, 7., stillness, silence 
st6, stare, steti, status, stand 
reinforcement, 
help, relief 
supra, adv., and prep. with acc., 


interea, adv., in the meantime above, beyond 


2. Point out in the story examples of 


1. Dative after special verbs. 

2. Ablative expressing means, time when, or manner ; 
solute; and ablative with ator. 

3. Relative clause of purpose. 

4. Causal clause with cum. _ 

5. The present participle. Explain the case of each. 

6. The perfect participle. Explain how each is used. 


ablative ab- 


3. Form the present and future participles of précéd6d, std, and 
’ reded, and decline each. Decline the perfect participle of incendé. 


4, Express in Latin: 


1. A man standing in the street called me. 2. Did you see the men 
fighting? 3. They were not frightened by the threatening danger. 
4. The allies were a help to the Romans. 5. A javelin was not a hin- 
drance to a Roman soldier. 6. Gifts will be given to the returning 
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soldiers. 7. While advancing through the streets I saw a great fire. 
8. The wounds of the fighting men were severe. 


5. English words ending in -ant, -ent, and- ien¢ are derived from 
the present-participle forms of Latin verbs. By observing the con- 
jugation to which such verbs belong, you will be helped in spelling 
the English words. Thus from jacére with the prefix ad- comes ad- 
jacent; from pugnare with the prefix re- comes repugnant; from 
studére comes student; from contingere comes contingent; and from 

‘recipere (recipid) comes recipient. Form similar English words from 
sufficere (sufficid), regere, pati (patior), latére, triumphdare, flagrare, 
complacére, agere, solvere, occupare, silére, applicdre, exspe¢tare. 
Note that in the last verb s is dropped in English; so also in exile, 
from exsilium. 

What Latin words that you have met in recent stories will help you 
to understand the meanings of the words italicized in the following 
quotations? Tell the meaning of each italicized word. 


To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. — MILToNn 


Early and provident fear is the mother of safety. — BuRKE 
_ The secret of success is constancy to purpose. — D1sRAELI 


A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, — Worpsworta 


Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. — SHAKESPEARE ) 


A man possessed of splendid talents, which he often abused, and of a 
sound judgment, the admonitions of which he often neglected. — MAcauLAy 


Nor sequent centuries could hit 
Orbit and sum of Shakespeare’s wit. — EMERSON 


_ The sweet imperious mouth, whose haughty valor defied all portents 
of impending doom. — Saray H. P. WHITMAN 


All military authorities agree on this formula. Once it is accepted as 
true, then it is perfectly clear that, whether or not we take the final steps’ 
that make us an active belligerent, we have taken over the war. The et 
can achieve armament superiority only through the United States. 

FRANK R. KEnT, “The Great Game of Politics,” 
The Baltimore Sun, August 31, 1941 
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Roman Background 


THe Romans provided a stable government. for conquered foreign 
territory by organizing it into a province. The first step was for the 
Senate in Rome to draw up a constitution for the prov- 
ince, the léx prévinciae. This established the limits 
of the province, fixed the rights and duties of the in- 
habitants, and established the amount and kind of 
taxes to be paid. The constitution was put into operation by a com- 
mission of ten senators working with the commanding general. 

A governor was sent from Rome to administer the affairs of the 
province. He held office regularly for one year, under the title of 
proconsul or propraetor. It was the duty of the governor to command 
troops stationed in the province and to defend its frontiers, to ad- 
minister justice and to keep order, to watch over the general welfare 
of the province, and to see that the taxes were properly collected and 
forwarded. He was assigned a quaestor to handle finances, and he was 
accompanied by a staff. 3 

Each province was a collection of communities with city or tribal 
organization. Communities that had previously allied themselves to 
Rome retained their old status and their freedom in internal affairs. 
The same local freedom was extended to others that the Romans wished 
‘to favor. The citizens of these free communities were untaxed by 
Rome, but were. bound to furnish troops or ships. Another class of 
communities was allowed to manage its local affairs, but under the 
supervision of Roman officials. Upon the land of such a community 
a fixed tax, or tribute, was laid. The majority of the inhabitants of 
the province belonged to these taxpaying communities. Finally, 
a certain portion of the provincial territory was added to the Roman 
public domain and leased to contractors for development. 

Provincial administration was the greatest failure of the Roman 
Republic. The power of the governor was unlimited and unrestrained. 
The governors were ex-officials who had spent large sums in attaining 
their various offices in the state and had received no salaries. Their 
governorships gave them the opportunity to rebuild their fortunes in 
various ways, both legal and illegal. Graft and oppression were com- 
mon, and the provinces suffered. The courts in Rome were ineffec- 
tive in remedying this evil situation. One of the great benefits. 
rendered to the Roman state by the imperial system was the estab- 
lishment of clean and efficient government for the provinces. 


THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE 
PROVINCES 
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ROME AND AMERICA 


Does the United States control any territory outside the system of 
states? How was it acquired? How is it administered? What is the 
attitude of the United States government toward such territory in ~ 
regard to both benefits received from it and benefits conferred upon 
it? How does this compare with the Roman provincial system? 


Supplementary Story 


THE CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE 
OF A RICH ROMAN .- 


(A Letter of Pliny the Younger) 

‘“Mirum est,” ita scribit Gaius Plinius amicé sud Minitid 
Fundano, “quam sit cuiquam difficile’ rationem dare diérum 
quéds in negodtiis urbanis* constimit.’ Si amicum interrogabis, 
“Hodié quid égisti?’ ille certé respondébit, ‘Officio togae viri- 

5 lis,* ntiptiis® interfui,’ vel ‘Cuidam consilium dé légibus dedi.’ 
Necessaria quidem haec officia videntur e6 dié quo ea facis, sed 
inania,° si té cotidié per annés fécisse putabis’ ; et multd magis 
inania videntur ubi, urbe relicta, domum ad villam pervénisti. 
Tunc enim dicés, ut ego heri dixi, ‘Quot h6rds in urbe inanibus | 

10 rébus hodié cOnstimpsi!’ 

“Sed hic in mea villa Laurentina® ab officiis urbanis sum 
_Tiberatus. Aut aliquid’ lego aut scrib6 aut quiétem’® corpori 
-petd. Nihil audio quod audivisse mihi nén placet!; nihil dicd 

quod dixisse non gratum est. Némo” apud mé quemquam — 

15 reprehendit®; néminem ipse reprehend6 nisi tamen mé, cum 
commodé" scribere non possum. Nec spé, nec tim6re sollicitor.” 
Mécum tantum! et cum libris meis loquor.’’? O laetam vitam! 
O dulce dtium!"* Itaque ti quoque laborés inanés strepitum- 
que’? urbis relinque et 6tid studiisque riris”® té trade.” 


[Notes] 1. quam sit difficile, how difficult it is. The subject is dare used 
as a noun and therefore neuter gender. The subjunctive is used because we 
have here an expression termed an indirect question. You will soon learn 
this. 2. urbdnus, -a, -um, city, of the city. 3. constimo, -ere, -stimpsi, -siimptus, 
waste, spend. 4. officid togae virilis, the ceremony of putting on the toga of 
manhood. Dative after interfutz. Do you remember what this ceremony 
was? 5. niuptiae, -drum (f. pl.), a wedding. Dative case. 6. indnis, -e, vain, 
useless. 7. puto, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, think, consider. 
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Peristyle of a house in Pompeii (restored) 
oi 


8. Laurentinus, -a, -um, Laurentine, at Laurentum. Pliny had a beauti- 
ful villa here near the coast, south of the mouth of the Tiber. 9. aliquid, 
something. Accusative singular neuter of aliquis. 10. quiés, -étis (f.), rest. 
11. mihi non placet, I don’t want to (literally, it does not please me). 12. némd, 
no one. Dative némini, accusative néminem. 13. reprehendd, -ere, -hendi, 
-hénsus, blame, censure. 14. commodé (adv.), readily, fitly. 15. sollicitd, -dre, 
-Gvi, -dtus, disturb. 16. tantum (adv.), only. 17. loquor, I talk. A deponent 
verb. 18. O dulce dtium! Oh, sweet leisure! The accusative case is used in 
exclamations. Thus also laetamvitam. 19. strepitus, -iis (m.), noise. 20. stu- 
diis riiris, to the occupations of the country. | 


on 


Can you answer the following questions on the story? 


1. What fault does Pliny find with city occupations? 2. What 
were some of these in Rome? 3. How does Pliny feel about them 
after he gets back to his country villa? 4. What does he tell us were 
his occupations there? 5. What worries is he free from? 6. With 
whom does he talk? 7. What advice does he give his friend Fundanus? 
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LESSON TWENTY-FIVE 


“wv 
HOW SCIPIO AFRICANUS BROUGHT THE 
SECOND PUNIC WAR TO AN END 


Publius Cornelius Scipio was one of the greatest and most famous leaders 
of Rome. He belonged to the noble family of the Cornelii, which gave many 
distinguished leaders to Rome. In his eighteenth year, at the battle of the 
river Ticinus, he saved the life of his father, the consul then in command 


of the Roman army. In his twenty-fourth year, although he had held no | 


office higher than that of aedile, he was sent to Spain to command the army 
that was fighting there against the Carthaginians under Hannibal’s brother, 
Hasdrubal. Things had been going badly for the Romans, but Scipio quickly 
changed the situation. He won over the allegiance of the Spanish tribes, 
captured the Carthaginian capital (New Carthage), and drove the Cartha- 
ginians completely out of the peninsula. 

Returning to Rome he was elected consul and given authority to carry 
the war against Hannibal into Africa. You have read about his success there 
and his victory at Zama in 202 B.c. Scipio was now the hero of Rome. As 
a mark of honor the nickname “Africanus” was given to him. But his 
popularity gradually declined. He helped his brother in the latter’s expedi- 
tion against Antiochus, king of Syria, which met with success. Still his 
political enemies continued to harass him, even bringing charges of mis- 
appropriation of public funds. Scipio finally became tired of resisting the 
pressure against him and withdrew from Rome to his country estate, where 
he died in the fifty-seventh year of his age. His death caused general sorrow 
even to those who had opposed him. No Roman leader has been celebrated 
with higher praise than Scipio Africanus the Elder. 


[Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus] 
Omnés per annés quibus rés dé quibus légimus gerébantur, 
civitas R6mana ducés clarissimés' fortissimdsque plirimés ha- 
buit. Non est autem difficile dictii? quis hérum sit clarissimus.* 
Erat vérd ille Pablius Cornélius Scipid cui cogndmen‘ Africanus 
5 @ civibus suis datum est. Primus hic omnium imperatoérum 

nomine gentis 4 sé victae ndobilitatus est.° 
[Scipio Is Given Command in Spain] 
Octavo anno belli cum Hannibale gesti senatui populdque 
Hispania maximae cirae® erat. Cum duo summi imperatdrés — 
ibi intra diés triginta cecidissent, oportuit novum imperatoérem 
10 potentissimum déligi. Placuit igitur consulibus ut comitia habé- 
rentur’ et populus ipse hunc imperatérem déligeret. Tum dié 
comitidrum Publius Cornélius, quattuor et viginti annGés natus, 
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“i 


locd superidre unde ab omnibus cOnspici posset® cOnstitit et sé 
imperium petere clamavit. Quibus verbis commdti, omnés 
probantés’ Piblis Scipioni imperium dari in Hispania jussérunt. 
[His Service in Spain] 
In Hispaniam ursieotas) Scipio celeriter urbem Carthaginem 
Novam, ubi omnés Hispaniae opés collocaétae erant, cépit. 
Hasdrubalem ducem Carthaginiénsem ex Hispania expulit ; 
totam Hispaniam sub imperium Romanum redégit. 


[The Generosity of Scipio toward a Spanish Girl] 

Carthagine Nova capta, inter captivés addiicitur ad Scipio- 
nem puella quaedam adeo pulchra ut omnium oculos ad sé con- 
verteret. Scipioni nintiatum est eam esse nobili gente!® natam, 
désponsamque esse” aduléscenti, Allucid” ndmine, qui esset” 
princeps Celtibérérum.“ Protinus igitur parentibus spdnso- 
que” arcessitis puellam sine praemio reddit. Ita eis nintiat: 
‘“Hoc praemium tinum pro hoc dono 4 vobis quaero. Amici 
popul6 R6m4né este et, si mé virum bonum ac benignum crédi- 
tis, scite multds mihi similés in civitate Romana esse.’’ Parentés 
puellae, qui sécum ut eam reciperent magnum pondus auri'® 
tulerant, 6rare Scipidnem ut id ddnum 4 sé acciperet coepérunt. 
Scipid autem aurum poni ante pedés jussit atque cum ad sé 
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Allucium vocavisset, ‘sHaec dona,” inquit, “a mé dotalia’’ 

accipe.’”’ Atque eum aurum tollere et sibi habére jussit. Allu- 

cius his donis laetus dimissus domum rediit, omnibus suis civi- 
35 bus ut essent ROmanis amici persuasit. 


[Scipio Crosses into Africa and Is Followed by Hannibal] 
Scipio, Hispania tota liberata, consul creatus exercitum pri- 
mum in Siciliam tum in Africam tradiixit. Qué cum advéenisset, 
tantum terroris Carthaginiénsibus intulit ut illi perterriti Han- 
nibalem ex Italia revocarent’® qui patriam tuérétur. Itaque 

40 ille doléns!® Italiam reliquit, quo numquam postea redut. 


[Scipio Wins His Great Victory at Zama] 

Ad Zamam, quae urbs quinque diérum iter”’ a Carthagine 

est, duo exercitiis, Romanus Carthaginiénsisque, convénérunt. 
Tum Hannibal, cum créderet sé ndndum victum aequiores con- 
dicidnés pacis impetratirum esse, ipse ad Scipionem vénit ut 
45 pacem peteret. Itaque congressi sunt suae aetatis duo maximi 
ducés. Friistra autem dé pace inter sé loquuntur.” In castra 
reversi” militibus imperant ut arma expediant animdsque ad 
suprémum proelium. Ad hoc proelium procédunt posterd dié 
dudrum potentissim6rum populorum duo longé clarissimi ducés, 

50 duo fortissimi exercitiis. Acriter pugnatum est. Tandem autem 
Romani vicérunt. Carthaginiénsium sociGrumque caesa sunt 
eo dié supra viginti milia; par fermé” numerus captus est cum 
signis militaribus™ centum triginta dudbus et elephantis in- 
decim. Victorés ad mille et quingent6s cecidérunt. Hannibal 
55 ipse cum paucis equitibus inter tumultum fugiéns Carthaginem 


pervénit. 
[The Greatness of Scipio Africanus] 


Numquam rés publica R6mana civem ducemque fortidrem 
atque magis patriae amantem” habuit quam Scipidnem Africa- 
num. Vergilius poéta eum “‘fulmen belli’”® appellat. 


[Notes] 1. cldrus, -a, -um, famous. 2. ndn est difficile dicti, it is not 
difficult to say. Dicté is a form of the verb known as the supine. It is not 
very common. 3. quis... cldrissimus, which of them is most famous. This is 
a question quoted after a verb of saying. Note the use of the subjunctive — 
mood. You will later learn the rule for such quoted questions. 4. cogndmen, 
-inis (n.), nickname. 5. nobilitatus est, was honored. 6. sendtui, populd, cirae. 
Notice the use of the double dative. (See page 182.) 7. comitia habérentur, 
an assembly should be held. 8. unde cons pict posset, from which he could be 
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seen. Note the purpose clause introduced by the adverbial conjunction unde, 
which is equivalent to ut inde. 9. probaniés, approving. Nominative plural 
of a present participle. 10. nabili gente, from a noble family (with ndtam). 
11. désponsam esse, was betrothed. 

12. Allucius, -i (m), Allucius. 13. qui esset, who was. The subjunctive is 
used because of the relative clause in an indirect statement. 14. Celtibéri, 
-6rum (m. pl.), the Celtiberians (a Spanish tribe). 15. parentibus sponsdque, 
her parents and fiancé. Ablatives from paréns, -entis, and sponsus, -i. 16. 
magnum pondus auri,.a great weight of gold. Pondus is accusative case. 
17. haec dona détalia, this wedding present (literally, these gifts as part of 
her dowry). 18. revocd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, recall. 19. doléns, -entis, grieving. 
20. quinque diérum iter, a five-day march (literally, a march of five days). 
The genitive here describes or measures. 21. inter sé loquuntur, they talk 
together. 22. reversi, having returned. Some forms of revertd are deponent. 
23. fermé (adv.), almost. 24. signa militaria, military standards. 25. patriae 
amantem, patriotic. 26. fulmen belli, a thunderbolt of war. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


congredior, -gredi, -gressus sum, 

come together; engage, fight 

créd6, -ere, crédidi, créditus, trust, 
believe, suppose 

expedi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, set free, 
free; get ready | 

impetro, -dre, -avi, -atus, accom- 
plish, obtain (a request) 


nascor, nasci, natus sum, be born, 
arise, spring up 

probo, -are, -avi, -atus, approve 

protinus, adv., straightway, at once 

toll6, -ere, sustuli, sublatus, raise, 
lift; carry off, remove 

tueor, tuéri, tutus sum, watch, guard, 
protect 


2. Point out in the story all the examples you can find of the follow- 
ing: ablative of agent; genitive of the whole; ablative absolute; 
descriptive clauses with cum; causal clauses; descriptive participles 
(distinguish between the present and the perfect) ; indirect statement 
(explain why each infinitive is used). 


3. You will have noticed in the stories which you have been reading 
that along with habed you have met prohibed; with capid, recipid; 
with facid, cénficid. In each of these cases the short -a- in the root 
of the simple word has become short -i- when a prefix has been added. 
This is usually the case when a short -a- or -e- is followed by a single 
consonant except -r-. [Thus, tened, obtined; but pard, compard.] 
When a short -a- is followed by two consonants, it usually becomes 
short -e-. [Thus captus, but déceptus.] Examples that we have met 
are many. Here are some: 
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dedérunt; but dédidérunt, tradidissent 
jacti sunt; but conjecti sunt 

statuit; but cénstituit, institita sunt, restituerentur 
habuit; but prohibuit, adhibitum 

capti sunt; but déceptus, suscipi, accipe 
ago; but redig6, abigd 

rapuit; but corripuit 

tenuit; but obtinuit 

factum esset; but cénfectum esset 
scanderet; but déscenderet, conscendite 
legs; but colligs 

sedérent; but obsidérent 

premerentur; but opprimerentur 


It is important to become familiar with these vowel changes so that 
you _can recognize the root word in a compound form. The same change 
is seen in the English derivatives. What Latin root word do you 
recognize in each of the following English compound words: recipient, - 
efficient, exhibition, projectile, deceptive, effective, condescension? 


Roman Background 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS made to Roman character and to Roman life 
by the conquests you are reading about and by the provinces created 
THE contripuTions through them were both bad and good. The 
OF CONQUEST AND Roman government and people regarded a prov- 
OF THE PROVINCIAL ince as essentially a source of public and private 
Se ee a revenue. Its natural resources were developed 
primarily for this purpose. Wealth came to Rome in the form of 
taxes, slaves, and the spoils of conquest. Greater luxury was possible 
for the controlling nobility at Rome, beautiful public and private 
buildings could be erected, finer and more elaborate shows could be 
provided for the city population. Rome became a rich and magnificent 
city. Along with this, however, came a breakdown in the fine charac- 
ter of older days, for which the greed for luxury and power, and the 
chances for gratifying this through conquest and exploitation, were 
largely responsible. 

The requirements of continuous war called for skilled leaders. Thus — 
the same commander was often continued in office for long periods, 
and an ambitious leader was able to build up a following in both the 
army and the civil population. The spoils of war and his profits from 
governorships and state commissions gave him the means to exploit 
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the favor of the mob. Thus men like Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and 
finally Caesar were able to seize control of the government and eventu- 
ally to replace the constitutional Republic by an imperial system. 
Such were some of the evils. © 

On the good side, contact with the eastern provinces, particularly . 
Greece, served to create among the Romans an appreciation for the 
refinements of life and to develop their culture on its literary and 
artistic side. The Romans had been concerned almost exclusively with 
practical affairs. Contact with the beautiful architecture, sculpture, 
and painting of Greece and the eastern monarchies gave them a 
knowledge of artistic beauty. There followed the desire to beautify 
their own city and homes. The art objects carried to Rome as booty, 
and the artists and artisans who were brought there (many as slaves), 
inspired a creative movement which culminated in the glorious archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the Roman age. Literature also had its 
foundations in the Greek literature with which territorial expansion 
and conquest had brought the Romans into contact. Greek slaves 
were the teachers of the Roman boys. The Roman writers turned to 
Greek literature for guidance, and the greatest of them found their 
inspiration in the achievements of their race in war as well as in peace. 
So out of Roman conquests came blessings as well as evils — blessings 
not only for the Romans themselves but fer the whole Western world. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


Can you find some pictures of Roman buildings still existing in 
various parts of Europe, and some American buildings constructed 
according to Roman style? Can you find some allusions to Roman 
writers and to works of Roman literature in English literature ? 


Supplementary Story 


HOW A RICH ROMAN ENDOWED A SCHOOL 
FOR HIS HOME TOWN 


(A Letter from Pliny the Younger) 

‘*Proximé! cum in patria mea fui,” ita Gaius Plinius scribit 
amico sud Cornélio Tacit,’ “vénit ut mé salitaret? filius juve- 
nis cujusdam minicipis mei.* Huic ego ‘Studésne’?’ inquam. 
Respondit, ‘Etiam.®’ ‘Ubi?’ ‘Medidlani.’’ ‘Ctr non hic?’ 
Et pater ejus, ‘Quod hic bon6ds magistrés non habémus.’ ‘Cir 5 

d 
bonds magistros non habétis?’ rogavi. ‘Nusquam® enim pueri 
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melius quam in patria studére possunt; nusquam melius aut 
mindre sumptii? Educabuntur’® quam domi sub oculis paren- 
tum." Itaque ego, qui liberds meds non habed, paratus sum 

10 tertiam partem ejus quod conferre vobis placébit” dare.’ Op- 
portiiné® plirés patrés audiébant. ‘To6tum™ véro pollicéri vol6 
sed vereor né quodam modo minus meum corrumpatur™ ut 
accidere multis in locis vided'® in quibus magistri publicé con- 
dicuntur.’’ Si autem nds omnés conferémus, scid vos peciinia 

15 vestra et mea& maxima cira’® isiirds esse. Cupid peciniam, 
quam conferre débeam,’? maximam futiram esse. Nihil enim 
melius dare liberis vestris, nihil gratius patriae, poterd. Educa- 
buntur hic qui hic nascuntur et 4 primis annis natale solum”® 
amare incipient.’”’ 


[Notes] 1. proximé, recently. 2. Cornélius Tacitus. A famous historian. 
3. saluto, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, greet. 4. cujusdam miinicipis mei, of a certain 
fellow townsman of mine. 5. sétudésne, do you study, do you go to school? 
From studed, -ére, studui. 6. etiam, yes. 7. Mediolani, at Milan. Locative 
of Mediolanum, an important city in northern Italy. 8. nusquam (adv.), 
nowhere. 9. minore simpti, at less expense. 10. @duco, -Gre, -dvi, -dtus, train. 
This is the verb from which English “educate” is derived. 11. paréns, -eniis 
(m. and f.), parent. 12. ejus quod conferre vobis placébit, of that amount which 
you will decide (literally, it will please you) to contribute. 13. opportané 
(adv.), luckily. 14. otwm, the whole amount. Accusative case. 15. vereor né 
munus meum corrumpatur, I am afraid that my gift may be wasted. Notice 
that né has a positive meaning after a verb of fearing. 16. ut accidere video, 
as I see happen. 17. condtico, -ere, -diixi, -ductus, hire. 18. cira, -ae (f.), 
care. 19. quam cénferre débeam, which I must contribute. 20. ndtdle solum, 
the soil on which they were born. Accusative case. 


“eG 


Answer the following questions in Latin. (Respondé Latiné.) 


1. Ubi erat Plinius? 2. Quis vénit ut eum salitaret? 3. Quid tum 
Plinius rogavit? 4. Quid juvenis respondit? 5. Ubi juvenis studébat ? 
6. Cir domi non studébat? 7. Quid Plinius dare voluit? 8. Cir hanc 
peciniam dare voluit? 9. Cur totum non pollicitus est? 10. Cir 
pueri domi optimé éducantur? 11. Crédisne Plinium factum bonum 
égisse cum patriae suae hanc peciiniam dedisset? 12. Cir ita crédis? 
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UNIT IV 
} GREAT LEADERS OF THE REPUBLIC 


i 


How with success and prosperity came personal ambitions 
and class strife which, in the end, brought the downfall 
of free institutions and the establishment of a dictatorship 


© 
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Roman history in the last century of the Republic centers in the 
activities of a group of notable leaders through whose ambitions and 
rivalries the political life of Rome was largely controlled and directed. 
You will now read about some of them, and through the study of their 
public careers will secure a picture of the critical years when republican 


institutions yielded finally to the dictatorship of an individual. 


The need of carrying on long and difficult foreign wars, of organiz- 
ing conquered territory, and of solving problems brought about by the 
increasing unrest at home made it imperative that command should 
be placed in the hands of able men who possessed the qualifications 
for successful leadership. But the result was that the individual leader 
began to regard his authority as a means to supplant the Senate or 
the people and to become actual ruler of the state. For, with few ex- 
ceptions, no patriotic devotion to democratic institutions existed 
among the ruling class at Rome to restrain ambition for personal 
power. Hence the careers of Marius, Sulla, and Pompey became pos- 
sible, and finally that of Julius Caesar, with whom the old republican 


system of government came to an end. 
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; ¥ 

; QUINCTIUS FLAMININUS DEFEATS 
MACEDONIANS AND PROCLAIMS 

L 


THE LIBERATION OF GREECE 


The first war in which the Romans became involved after the conquest 

, of Carthage was that with Macedon. Two important battles took place 
(iy in the four wars which they fought with that kingdom: the first at Cynos- 
cephalae, in Thessaly, and the second at Pydna. The Roman general who 
won the victory of Cynoscephalae, in 197 B.c., in the second Macedonian 
war, was Titus Quinctius Flamininus. At the Isthmian games he proclaimed 
the independence of Greece and was himself hailed by the assembled Greeks 
as their liberator. 


[Flamininus Is Sent as General against the Macedorians] 
Bello finit6 quod Romani cum Hannibale gesserant, milités 
Romani, plirimas in partés Epes Asiaeque progressi, multas 
gentés pugnando [1]| superayé uingentésim6 quinquagé- 
imo primo anno ab urbe eis Suinctius Flamininus 
consul creatus” contra ilippum, régem Macedonicum, eum 
opprimendi [1] cat us est. Prdsperé' rem gessit. Lace- 
-daemoniis’ etiam bellum intulit, quorum ducem vicit; eds 
quibus voluit condicidnibus’® in fidem accépit. 


om 


[The Battle of Cynoscephalae Begins] 

Tertid dié caligo* nocti simillima ROman6s metii insidiarum 
tenuit. Philippus autem, procédendi [1] cupidus, sine mora 1¢ 
signa inferri et agmen progredi jussit. Sed tam dénsa° erat ca- 
ligd ut milités neque viam neque signa cernere possent. Hostés, 
cum transissent collés qui Cynoscephalae vocantur, castra 
posuérunt. Dux Romanus, cum in castris sé tenuisset, decem 
turmas® equitum et mille seine misit ad alate [1] ubi 15 
hostés essent [2]. Ubi ventum est? ad collés, Romani paulum 
temporis proelium non commisérunt. Deinde principium pug- 
nandi [1] 4 paucis hostibus factum est. Romani, cum copiis 
Philippi ndn essent parés, nuntids ad Quinctium misérunt sé 
ab hostibus premi®; qui, quingentis equitibus et dudbus milibus 20 
peditum cum duodbus tribiinis militum statim missis, rem 
dubiam restituit.? Macedonés’® nunc opem régis per nintids 
quaesiverunt. Quamquam ille proelium illo dié non exspecta- 
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Roman arch at Salonika 
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verat, tamen né aliquam [3] partem exercitiis sui, vix sé contra 
25 Romanos défendentis, Aamitteret, proelium committere cdnsti- 
tuit et omnés copias in aciem édixit. Itaque R6mani 4 collibus 
pulsi non restitérunt priusquam in planitiem vénérunt. Tum 
Quinctius omnés milités levis armattirae’ in hostés misit- 
Philippus suds ad ROmands cursti properare atque gladiis rem 


30 gerere jubet. : 
[The Battle Goes against the Macedonians] 


Quinctius tuba signum prodgrediendi dat. Dextrd corni” 
réx ex locis altidribus pugnans vincébat. Sinistr6 cornii autem 
illa pars exercittiis quae novissimi agminis fuerat,’® cum sine 
ullo ordine appropinquaret, maximé trepidabat.“ Media aciés 

35 sicut ex itinere pervénit in colle quédam constitit. In hds 
Quinctius, elephantis prius in hostem Actis, impetum fécit. 
Macedonés quod elephantds maximé timébant, statim terga 
vertérunt et céteri quidem hds pulsds sequébantur. Unus é 
tribinis militum cum quibusdam militibus suis é latere in dex- 
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trum corni hostium impetum facit. Multis Macedonibus 40 
caesis, alii in fugam vertuntur. Réx Philippus locum altidrem 
céperat € quo déspiceret et cerneret quae esset sudrum fortiina 
[2]; deinde, posteaquam Macedonés aut caesds aut fugientés 
vidit, ipse salitem fugiendo [1] petivit. ROmAni victdrés castra 
hostium rapiunt. 45 
[Flamininus Proclaims the Freedom of Greece] 
Pax Philippo his condicidnibus data est ut omnés Graecorum 
civitatés quae in Europa quaeque in Asia essent" libertatem ac 
suas légés habérent; quae earum sub imperi6 Philippi fuis- 
sent” ex his Philippus ante lidorum Isthmidrum’® tempus 
praesidia diiceret. Quod tempus ubi aderat, jam convénérunt 56 
multi ex urbibus Graeciae Asiaeque noén modo propter ltdés 
sed quod cognoéscere volébant quae Graeciae forttina esset. 
Tum praeco"’ in mediam arénam’® processit et, silentid tuba 
fact6, ita proniintiavit: ‘‘Senadtus Romanus et Titus Quinctius 


-imperator, Philippo rége Macedonibusque victis, liberds esse 5% 


oy 


jubent Graecés.’”’ Audita voce praeconis, tantus clamor ortus 
est ut facile vidéri posset quam grata omnibus esset [2] libertas. 
Omnés ad Quinctium currunt, dextram tangere cupiunt, cor6- 


nas? jaciunt. Gaudent”? quod géns aliqua sit™ in terris quae 


pro libertate alidrum bellum gerere velit.” 60 


[Notes] 1. prosperé, successfully. 2. Lacedaemeoniis, the Spartans. Da- 

tive after the compound verb intulit. 3. quibus voluit condicidnibus, on his 
own terms (literally, with what terms he wished). 4. cdligd, -imis (f.), fog. 
5. dénsus, -a, -um, thick. 6. turma, -ae (f.), squadron. 7. ventum est, they 
came. 8. sé... premi. Indirect statement after the idea of saying conveyed 
in nuntids misérunt; translate, sent messengers (to say) that they . 
9. rem dubiam restituit, he saved the dangerous situation. 10. Macedonés, 
-um (m.pl.), the Macedonians. 11. levis armdtirae, light-armed (literally, of 
light armament). 12. corni, -as, flank. Here ablative case, fourth declen- 
sion, neuter. 13. quae novissimi agminis fuerat, which had formed the rear 
guard (literally, which had been of the rear guard). A predicate genitive 
with fuerat. 14. trepiddbat, was in confusion. 

15. essent and fuissent. These verbs are subjunctive because they are 
used in relative clauses which are parts of purpose clauses (ut habérent and 
diiceret) quoted after his condicionibus (on these terms). 16. ladorum Isth- 
miorum, of the Isthmian games. These games were held at the Isthmus of 
Corinth. They were one of the four most famous athletic festivals of Greece, 
the others being the Olympian (revived in modern times as the Olympic 
games), the Pythian, (Delphian), and Nemean. People came from all parts 
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of the Greek world to attend the contests. 17. praecd, -dnis (m.), herald. 
18. in mediam arénam, into the middle of the course. 19. coréna, -ae (f.), 
wreath. 20. gaudent, they rejoice, are happy. 21. quod géns aliqua sit, that 
there is some race. The subjunctive sié¢ is used to indicate that the reason 
is one expressed by the Greeks and therefore really quoted. 22. quae velit, 
which would be willing. A descriptive relative clause. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[The Gerund] 


1. You have learned that the English verbal form in -zng is used 
to translate two Latin forms: first, the progressive form of the verb 
[as, venimus, we are coming; sequébantur, they were following]; 
second, the present participle [as, exercittiis vix sé contra Rémanés 
défendentis, of the army scarcely defending itself against the Romans]. 

We also say, however, Walking is good exercise; We hate cheating ; 


They are fond of singing; He was fined for speeding; Learn by doing. 
You can easily see that each of the words es cheating, singing, 


speeding, and doing is used as a noun. 

We use such expressions as They are fond of singing hymns ; Walk- 
ing briskly 1s good exercise. In the first sentence hymns is the object 
of singing; in the second, walking is modified by an adverb briskly. 
While therefore the form in -dmg is used as a noun, it has also the 
nature of a verb. It is therefore a verbal noun. | 

The name gerund is given to that form of the Latin verb which 
corresponds to the English verbal noun in -zmg. It is formed by adding 
-ndi, -ndd, -ndum, -ndé to the present stem of any verb except 
verbs whose present tense ends in -i6. In these, -iendi, -iendé, 
-iendum, -iend6 are added to the base (present stem minus the stem 
vowel). The gerund has four cases, in the singular only. If a nomina- 
tive is needed, the present infinitive is used. [As, Vidére est crédere, 
Seeing is believing.| Learn the following forms of the gerund: 
vocare: vocandi, vocand6, vocandum, vocandé, of calling, for calling, call- 

ing, by calling 
vidére: videndi, vidend6, videndum, videnddé 
dicere: diicendi, dicendé, dicendum, dicendé 
capere: capiendi, capiend6, capiendum, capienddé 
audire: audiendi, audiend6, audiendum, audiendd 
ferre: ferendi, ferend6, ferendum, ferenddé 
ire: eundi, eundd, eundum, eundd 


Deponent verbs have the gerund; as, prégrediendi (1. 31). 
The gerund is a noun and therefore may be employed in the same 
way as any noun. [As, pugnand6 superavérunt, they conquered in (by) 
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fighting; précédendi cupidus, eager for advancing (genitive after 
cupidus) ; ad explérandum, for investigating (to investigate, an expres- 
sion of purpose); principium pugnandi, the beginning of fighting.| The 
gerund may take an object. [As, eum opprimendi causa (I. 5), for 
the sake of crushing him (to crush him, another expression of purpose).] 


[Indirect Questions] — 

2. You are familiar with questions asked directly ; as, Who is going 
with me? What did he tell you? Where are you coming from? Why did 
you give tt to him? How many books have you read? In Latin these 
questions would be expressed as follows: Quis mécum ibit? Quid 
vobis dixit? Unde venitis? Ctr ei hoc dedisti? Quot librés légistis? 

But these questions might be asked indirectly; as, He wishes to 
know who is going with me; They are asking what he told you; They 
did not see where you were coming from; They did not understand why 
you had given it to him’; They wished to find out how many books you had 
read. In Latin these indirectly asked questions would be expressed 
as follows: Scire vult quis mécum eat; Quid vobis dixérit rogant ; 
Unde venirétis nén vidérunt; Ignérabant cir ei hoc dedissés; In- 
venire voluérunt quot librés légissétis. Notice that in these indirect 
questions the subjunctive mood is used; that the question is intro- 
duced by an interrogative pronoun or adverb; and that the question 
depends upon a verb of asking, learning, telling, and the like, where 
doubt or uncertainty is implied. 

Look closely at the following sentences: Decem turmas equitum 
et mille milités misit ad expl6randum fbi hostés essent, /He sent ten 
squadrons of cavalry and a thousand soldiers to investigate where the 
enemy was; E qué cerneret fquae esset sudrum fortina) From which 
he might Siete what was the a of his men; Cognéscere volébant 
quae Graeciae fcrtiina esset, They wished to perm what the fate of 
Greece was going to be; Ut facile vidéri posset quam grata omnibus 
esset libertas, Se that it could easily be seen how pleasant liberty was 
to all. What was the direct form of the question in each of these 
sentences, what interrogative word begins the question, and what are 
the mood and tense of the verb of the indirect question ? Master 
thoroughly the following paragraph : 

The tense of the subjunctive which is used in an indirect question 
is determined by the law for sequence of tenses. If the main verb of 
the sentence is present, future, or future perfect, the present subjunc- 
tive is used to indicate action going on at the time of the main verb, 
and the perfect subiunctive to indicate action prior to that of the main 
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verb. If the main verb is imperfect, perfect, or past perfect, the im- 
perfect subjunctive is used to indicate action going on at the time of 
the main verb, and the past perfect subjunctive to indicate action 
prior to that of the main verb. 

Do not confuse an indirect question with an indirect statement. 
The former is always introduced by an interrogative word, and its 
verb is in the subjunctive. The latter follows verbs of saying, thinking, 
and perceiving, and has its verb in the infinitive, with the subject in 


the accusative case. 


[The Indefinite Pronoun Aliquis]| 


3. You have already learned the declension of the indefinite pro- 
nouns quidam, quisque, and quisquam. The declension of the in- 
definite pronoun aliquis, someone, some, follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

Masc., Fem. NEvt. Masc. Fem. NEUT. 
Nom. aliquis aliquid aliqui aliquae aliqua 
Gen. alicujus alicujus aliquérum aliquarum aliquérum 
Dat. alicui alicui aliquibus aliquibus aliquibus 
Acc. aliquem aliquid aliqués aliquas aliqua 
Abl. aliqud aliquo aliquibus aliquibus aliquibus 


When used as an adjective the form in the singular is aliqui, aliqua, 


aliquod, etc. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


agmen, -inis, 7., army, line (of troops 
on the march) 

aliquis, aliquid (aliqui, aliqua, ali- 
quod), some, any, someone, some- 
thing 

causa (abl. of causa), by reason of, 
for the sake of (with the genitive 
case, which always precedes) 

cerno, -ere, crévi, crétus, see 

cursus, -Us, m., running, speed, race, 
course 


déspicié, -ere, -spexi, -spectus, look 
down 

expl6r6, -are, -dvi, -atus, investigate, 
search, examine 

paulum, -i, 7., a little (used as adverb, 
a little, a short distance) 

planitiés, -éi, f., plain 

progredior, -gredi, -gressus sum, go 


forward, march forward, proceed - 


Sicut, conj., just as, just as if 


2. Point out in the story examples of 


1. Three ways of expressing purpose. 
2, The descriptive and causal subjunctive with cum. 
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. The subjunctive indicating result. 
. The partitive genitive with an adverb. 
. The impersonal passive. 


Say in Latin : 


. Philip could not see where his men were marching. 

. By resisting bravely we shall drive them out. 

. We cannot learn who stole their liberty from the Greeks. 
. We shall ask why the tribune wishes to return home. 

. He sent some messengers for the sake of investigating. 


POP WNR © WP ow 


. Latin derivatives and words coined from Latin are in constant 
use today in business, science, engineering, law, medicine, aviation, 
music, and other phases of modern life. Are you using your knowledge 
of Latin to make such terms more understandable to you? Here are 
some business expressions. Explain what the italicized word in each 
expression means, and see whether you can relate it to some Latin 
word met in the stories which you have read: a profitable transaction, 
upon acceptance of delivery, this stock is selling at par, the life expect- 
ancy of steel workers, the party of the first part, a commission mer- 
chant, an excellent position, a stable issue of bonds, a spectacular sale. 
of used cars, a partial-payment plan, conversion of goods into cash, the 
unsound condition of the market, the processes of banking, a liberal dis- 
count, current market prices. 

Point out the root word and. the prefix in each of the following 
compound words from the story and explain how the prefix affects 
the meaning of the root word: prdégressi, intulit, accépit, procédendi, 
transissent, commisérunt, éduxit, Amitteret, appropinquaret, pervénit, 
aderat, pronuntidvit, convénérunt. For each prefix mentioned, give 
an English word in which it is used. 


Roman Background 


THE LEADERS Of the early centuries of the Roman Republic are prob- 
‘ably better known to us than those of a later age because their deeds 

of personal bravery have caught the imagination. But 
eres he the period about which you are now reading, with its 
rEPUBLIc ong and dangerous wars and its serious political and 

social problems, produced leaders who were, in truth, 
much greater men; for they dealt with vaster issues, and their 
achievements were of world significance. 
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The Second Punic War brought forth an able commander in 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, whose deeds and character made 
him a man of authority in the state. You have read about him. 
Rome’s eastern wars called for brave armies andsstrong commanders. 
By his victory at Cynoscephalae, Titus Flamininus brought the second 
Macedonian war to a close. You have read also about this achieve- 
ment and about the liberation of Greece, which showed his sympathetic 
appreciation of the. glorious past of that land and people. Twenty- 
nine years later, in the third Macedonian war, Lucius Aemilius Paulus, 
son of the consul Aemilius Paulus who had lost his life at Cannae, 
won the battle of Pydna, which ended Macedonian power. His 
triumph at Rome was a glorious one. It was his son, known as Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, because of his adoption into the Cornelian 
family, who destroyed Carthage in the Third Punic War. Later this 
same Scipio Aemilianus gained further fame by capturing the im- 
portant city of Numantia, in Spain. 

We think of Gaius Marius and Lucius Cornelius Sulla as unscru- 
pulous seekers after personal power and as bloodthirsty murderers of 
their opponents. Both of these men, however, were able generals and 
won important successes for Roman arms. It was Marius who brought 
the serious war with Jugurtha, king of Numidia, to a successful close — 
a war which had been prolonged by the corruption of generals in the 
field and of politicians at home. The African monarch graced the 
triumph of Marius. Almost at once Marius was called to drive back 
a horde of Germans and Celts who were pushing into Italy. His 
success in doing this caused him to be greeted as the savior of Italy. 
Marius was responsible for the reorganization of the entire military 
system which made the army a much more efficient body. Sulla 
had been Marius’s lieutenant in the Jugurthine War; but his military 
genius was shown best in his campaign against Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, in Asia Minor. That monarch had built up a strong army 
and fleet, had overrun a great part of the Roman territory in Asia 
Minor, had massacred Roman citizens, and had conquered much of 
Greece. Sulla drove the forces of Mithradates out of Greece, crossed 
into Asia, and forced a peace upon Mithradates which required the 
surrender of all conquered territory. He then returned to Italy and 
made himself master of Rome. 

The war with Mithradates was not over; for he retained his king- 
dom of Pontus and resumed his conquering career. His final defeat 
came at the hands of another notable leader, Gnaeus Pompey, called 
the Great (Magnus). Pompey had already won distinction by cam- 
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paigning in Spain and by destroying the pirates who were infesting 
the Mediterranean. From Asia he returned to Rome as undisputed 
first citizen of the state. His alliance with Caesar and Marcus Licinius 
Crassus, another able general, made these three men the actual 
masters of the state. 

_ Last in the line of military leaders of the Republic is Gaius Julius 
Caesar, greatest of them all and one of the world’s most important | 
figures. You will read about his achievements in Gaul as he himself 
describes them. Remember these men; for they, aided by a host of 
others from every social rank, made the Roman state. 


Supplementary Story 
CIRCE THE SORCERESS 

In Gra occidentali Lati,! non longé ab urbe R6ma, prémon- | 
tdrium quoddam? in mare Tyrrhénum tenditur.’ Hic, ita di- 
cunt, fémina pulcherrima, Circé* ndmine, filia sdlis, quae scien- 
tiam magnam artis magicae’ habébat, in villa splendidissima 
quondam® habitabat. Sed Circé herbis suis magicis’ hominés 5 
in animalia omnis generis vertere potuit. Poéta Vergilius vér6 
nobis narrat Aenéam socidsque ejus, in Latium progredientés, 
domum Circés navibus suis praetervectos esse.° 

Ulixés, tinus é principibus Graecis qui decem annds urbem 
Trojam obséderant, Troja jam capta, trans mare cum sociis 10 
navigavit ut in patriam Ithacam® rediret. Ira’? acerrima autem 
Neptiini actus dii in mari erravit priusquam domum per- 
venire et ux6rem suam céram Pénelopen vidére potuit. Dum 
errat, ad insulam navigavit in qua Circé habitabat. 

Quo cum vénisset Ulixés quosdam é nautis praemittere cOn- 15 
stituit qui cibum” ab incolis’ insulae peterent. Socids igitur 
duds in partés divisit.“ Ipse inam partem sécum in castris 
‘prope navem retinuit, alteram cibum obtinére jussit. Hoc 
fact6 Eurylochus, vir peritus ac summae virtiitis, quem Ulixés 
huic parti praefécerat,”” cum viginti dudbus comitibus navem 20 
reliquit et 4 litore discessit. 

Postquam illi pauca milia passuum iter ab Ora maritima’ 
fécérunt, ad villam quandam miris altis mtinitam pervénérunt. 
Cujus ad portam ubi appropinquavérunt, dulcissimam!’ v6cem 
audivérunt. Deinde, cum januam pulsdvissent’® Circé ipsa é 25 
villa vénit et eds intrare jussit. Eurylochus vér6, cum insidias 
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The Cape of Circe, where tradition places the home of the sorceress 


“a 


els parari créderet, extra villam exspectavit, sed reliqui omnés 
intravérunt.!® Cénam?? magnam, omnibus rébus comparatam, 
invénérunt. At Circé vinum,” quod sérvi ante Graecés posué- 
30 runt, herbis suis magicis miscuerat”; quod simul ac gustavé- 
runt,”? gravi somno” oppressi sunt. 
Tum Circé baculd aureo” quem gerébat capita edrum tetigit. 
Quo facto omnés Graeci in porcés subit6 mitati sunt.”® Interea 
Eurylochus, dux pridens, socids exspectabat. Cum autem 
35 numquam revertissent, tandem sdlus ad navem rediit, neque 
_ Ulixi aliquid dé fato’’ alidrum narrare potuit. Tum Ulixés, 
qui satis intelléxit”® socids qui cum Euryloché issent in maxim6 
periculd esse, gladium rapuit atque é castris profectus est ut eis 
auxilium daret. - | ? 


[Notes] 1. in ora occidentali Lati, on the west coast of Latium. 2. pré- 
montorium quoddam, a cape. 3. in mare Tyrrhénum tenditur, projects into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. 4. Circé, -és (f.), Circe (a famous enchantress). 5. sci- 
entia (-ae) artis magicae, skill in the art of magic. 6. guondam (adv.), once 
upon a time. 7. herbis suis magicis, by her magic herbs. 8. praetervectos 
esse, sailed past (literally, were carried past). 9. Ithaca, -ae (f.), Ithaca (an 
island off the west coast of Greece which was the home of Ulysses). 10. zra, 
-ae (f.), anger. 11. errd, -Gre, -dvi, -dtus, wander. 12. cibus, -i (m.), food. 
13, incola, -ae (m.), inhabitant. . | 
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14. divido, -ere, -vist, -visus, divide. 15. praeficid, -ere, -féci, -fectus, put in 
command. Followed by the dative case. 16. dga (-ae) maritima, the sea coast. 
‘17. dulcis, -e, sweet. 18. cum januam pulsdvissent, when they had knocked 
on the door. 19. initrd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, enter. 20. céna, -ae (f.), banquet. 
21. vinum, -i (n.), wine. 22. misced, -ere, miscui, mixtus, mix. 23. gusto, 
-Gre, -dvi, -dtus, taste. 24. somnus, -i (m.), sleep. 25. baculd aured, with the 
golden wand. 26. in porcos miitati sunt, were changed into pigs. 27. fatum, 
-i (n.), fate, lot. 28. intellegd, -ere, -léxi, -léctus, understand. 


te 


Can you answer the following questions on the story? 


1. Where did Circe live? 2. What skill did she have? 3. Why had 
Ulysses and his comrades been sailing around the sea? 4. When they 
arrived at Circe’s island, what did Ulysses order some of his comrades 
to do? 5. Why did he order this? 6. Why did he put Eurylochus in 
command? 7. What did Eurylochus and his men do at once? 8. Where 
did they arrive? 9. What did they hear? 10. What invitation did 
they receive? 11. Did they accept this? 12. Did Eurylochus go with 
them? 13. Why not? 14. Tell what now happened to the Greeks. 
15. What did Eurylochus finally :do? 16. When Ulysses heard the 
news, what did he do? 


oa 


Hercules rallying the Argonauts at Lemnos 


LESSON TWENTY-SEVEN 
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CATO~A ROMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


Marcus Porcius Cato lived at a time when the wealth and power of Rome 
were rapidly expanding and when men’s ambitions were directed toward 
luxury and individual power; but he showed in his life and character many 
of the finest qualities of the older generations. He spent his boyhood on the 
farm which he had inherited, and he always loved the farmer’s life. He won 
distinction both as a soldier and as a political leader. Beginning his military 
career at seventeen, he served with credit in the Second Punic War. Later 
he came to Rome and there, by his strength of character and oratorical 
power, soon acquired sufficient distinction to aspire to office. He held one 
magistracy after the other until finally he reached the consulship. As consul 
he took an army to Spain, which was in revolt, and quickly subdued it. 

His greatest reputation, however, rests upon his administration of the 
office of censor. As censor he strove to reform morals, to curb luxury, and 
to put an end to the spread of Greek culture, which he feared for its effect . 
upon Roman character. His activities gave to the word censor the meaning 
we associate with it, and he is known in history as Cato the Censor. 

Cato’s character had, indeed, many faults. He was harsh in his judg- 
ments, thrifty to the verge of meanness, and cruel to his slaves. But he did 
stand out as the champion of old Roman ideals of character in an age when 
the moral fiber was weakening. Thus his career is worth studying as typical 
of a Roman leader of the old school and as a contrast to the men of the 
opposite type who were soon to become the masters of Rome’s destiny. 


[The Character of Rome in Cato’s Time] 
Carthagine jam remota, civitas ROmana morés antiquds 
celerrimé déposuit ; vetus disciplina déserta est; ab armis in 
Stium! civés sé convertérunt. Multum autem Marcus Porcius 
Cat6 ab his moribus discrepuit,’ qui consiliis modisque vivendi 

5 omnibus antiquds morés Roman6ds semper cOonservavit. 


[Cato’s Official Career] 
Aduléscéns in agris sibi 4 patre héréditariis relictis* versatus 
est. Inde Romam vénit et in ford esse coepit. Primum stipen- 
dium meruit* juvenis annorum decem septemque. Tribinus 
militum, quaestor, praetor, consul creadtus est. Postquam con- 
10 sulatum® gessit prdvinciam recépit Hispaniam citeridrem.° 
Opus erat enim, cum tantum bellum in Hispania orirétur, 
duce diligentissim6 qui cum exerciti validissim6 in illam pro- 

vinciam mitterétur. 
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Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


The jewelry of a Roman lady 


vg 


[Cato Fights a Successful Campaign in Spain] 


Cat6, in Hispaniam belli gerendi causa [1] profectus, ad op- 
pidum quoddam pervénit ubi castris positis paucds diés moratus 
est ut exploraret quantae hostium cOpiae essent. Primum nunc 
hac parte nunc ila milités in hostium agrds diicébat ad eds 
vastandos |1]. Hoc mod6é hostium cdpiae in castris manére 
coactae sunt, nec jam extra miros castellorum’ procédere audé- 
bant. Tum ubi satis et suGrum et hostium anim6s expertus est, 
praeter castra hostium suds circumdicit et prima lice acié 
Instrictaé sub ipsum vallum® trés cohortés mittit. Barbari, 
cum vidérent Romanos 4 tergd appropinquantés, ipsi armati 
ad eds cucurrérunt. Proelid commiss6 Hispani vincuntur, castra 
expugnantur. Fama hujus victoriae perterritae, omnés civitatés 
illius regidnis cdnsuli sé dédidérunt moxque omnis cis [bérum? 
Hispania victa est. Ita Cato scientiam suam bellandi’® virti- 
temque démonstravit. 
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[He Is Elected Censor] 

-Romam reversus suffragiis populi’ Cat6 cénsor” creatus est. 

30 Patrés vérd hoc prohibére conabantur non modo quod novum™ 
hominem cénsorem esse ndlébant [2] sed etiam quod timébant 
né tristis esset cénstira“ et gravis mult6rum famae. Quod vér6 
factum est. Cénsdrés enim septem civés 4 senattii mOvérunt. 


[He Tries to Put an End to Luxury) 
Cat6 per totam vitam lixuriae créscenti praesertim inter 
35 mulierés inimicissimus” fuit. Olim Marcus Fundanius et Licius 
Valerius tribtini plébis legem Oppiam abrogare’® voluérunt. 
Hac lége imperatum erat né qua!’ mulier pliis sémiiinciam!® 
auri habéret, nec vestimento versicoloéri’’ iterétur neu jincto 
vehiculd in urbe veherétur.”° Sed matrdnae, domibus égressae, 
40 forum vidsque urbis obsidébant. Omnés adire audébant; 6ra- 
bant ut sibi vetus Ornatus” redderétur. Tum Caté, ‘Quod 
uxOrés nostras singulas,” civés,”’ inquit, “domi sustinére® non. 
potuimus, tiniversas jam timémus. Easne etiam rem piblicam 
capere patiémur? Hac lége abrogata, quid non temptabunt? 
45 Si eds virls aequas esse patiémini, mox superiOrés erunt. Saepe 
mé dé lixuria féeminarum atque virdrum opprimenda dicentem 
audivistis. Duo vitia,“ avaritia® et lixuria, quas magnopere 
contemn6 et quibus nostra civitas laborat, omnia magna im- 
peria évertérunt.”®° Léx Oppia nuillo modo abrogari débet.” 


, [An Estimate of Cato] 

50 In hoc vird, ut Titus Livius nobis dicit, summa vis animi 
erat. Nulla ars neque privatae neque piblicae rei gerendae [1] 

el défuit.2” In bello fortissimus erat, in causis Grandis peritis- 
simus. Numquam cupiditatibus victus, semper contemptor”® 
opum erat. Usque ad mortem corpus validum ac mentem 
55 habuit. 7 | 


[Notes] 1. d¢iwm, -7 (n.), leisure. 2. discrepuit, differed. What do we 
mean by a “discrepancy” between two accounts? 3. sibi a patre héréditariis 
relictis, which had been left him by his father as a bequest. 4. primum sti- 
pendium meruit, he performed his first military service (literally, he earned 
his first pay). How is the English word “stipend” used? 5. cénsuldtus, -us 
(m.), consulship. 6. Hispdniam citeridrem, hither Spain (that part of Spain 
north of the river Ebro and closest to Rome). It was the name of one of the 
two provinces into which Spain was divided. 7. castellum, -i (n.), fortress. 
8, sub ipsum vallum, to the very foot of the wall of the camp. Va/lum is the 
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wall of a camp, whereas mirus is the wall of a town or fort. From which 
word does English “wall” come? Why? 

9. cis Ibérum, north of the Ebro (that is, on the side toward Rome). 
10. scientia bellandi, skill in making war. 11. suffrdgiis populi, by popular 
vote. What English word is derived from suffragiwm? 12. cénsor. A census 
was taken every five years. The two censors had among their duties the 
fixing of the tax liability of each citizen and the removal from the lists of 
senators and knights of anyone whom they considered morally unfit. 
13. The Romans applied the term novus homoé to a man who won high office 
but who did not belong to a noble family. We still use the same term. 
14. né tristis esset cénstira, that his censorship might be a harsh one. After 
a verb of fearing, mé means “that.” 15. laxuriae créscenti inimicissimus, 
most hostile toward the growing luxury (/a«uria, -ae, f.). 

16. légem Oppiam abrogare, to repeal the Oppian law. 17. né qua, that 
no. 18. pliis sémitnciam, more than a half uncia (the twenty-fourth part of 
a pound). 19. vestimento versicolori, a dress of varied colors. Why ablative? 
20. juinctd vehiculd veherétur, ride in a horse-drawn vehicle. 21. vetus drna- 
tus, the adornment which they had in former times. 22. uxdrés singulas, 
our individual wives. Szgulds is contrasted with aniversds, meaning ‘“‘all 
of them together.” 23. sustinére, to restrain. 24. vitium, -t (n.), vice. 
25. avdritia, -ae (f.), greed. What is the English derivative? 26. évertd, -ere, 
-verti, -versus, overthrow. 27. nilla ars ei défuit, he did not lack any skill 
- (literally, no skill was wanting to him). 28. contemptor, -dris (m.), a despiser. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 

[The Gerundive, or Future Passive Participle]} 
1. You have noticed that, because the gerund has verbal force, 
it may take an object. When an object needs to be expressed, it is 
more usual, however, in Latin to express the idea by using a related 
form, the gerundive, or future passive participle. There is no parallel 
usage in English. The gerundive may be recognized by the same sign 
as the gerund, -nd-. It is formed by adding the suffix -ndus, -nda, 
-ndum to the present stem, except for verbs whose present tense ends 
in -i6. As with the gerund, the gerundive of such verbs is formed by 
adding -iendus, -ienda, -iendum to the base (that is, the present stem 
without the stem vowel). The gerundive is an adjective of the first 

and second declensions. Learn the following : 


vocare: vocandus, -a, -um, to be called 
vidére: videndus, -a, -um, to be seen 
diicere: diicendus, -a, -um, to be led 
capere: capiendus, -a, -um, to be taken 
audire: audiendus, -a, -um, to be heard 
sequor: sequendus, -a, -um, to be followed 
ferre: ferendus, -a, -um, to be borne 
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As the gerundive is an adjective, it must agree in gender, case, 
and number with the noun or pronoun which would be its object if 
the gerund were used. The easiest rule for using the gerundive is to 
put the object in the case which would be used for the gerund and 
then to make the gerundive agree with it. [Thus, bellum gerendi 
(gerund) causa; belli gerendi (gerundive) causa.] The gerundive is 
passive — even in deponent verbs — and expresses the idea of neces- 
sity (to be, ought, should, must). It is preserved in such English words 
as reverend, dividend, and legend. What does each mean? When used 
in place of the gerund with an object, it is best translated by the 
English verbal noun in -ing. [As, In Hispaniam belli gerendi causa 
profectus, having set out to Spain for the sake of waging war (literally, 
of war to be waged; genitive with causa); ad eds vastandés, for laying 
them waste or to lay them waste (literally, for them to be laid waste; - 
accusative after ad); dé lixurid opprimenda dicentem, speaking 
about restraining luxury (literally, about luxury to be restrained ; ablative . 
after dé); nilla ars neque privatae neque piblicae rei gerendae, no — 
skill in managing either a private or a public affair (literally, of a private — 
or public affair to be managed; genitive with ars).] From this you see 
that the literal translation is quite unlike the English expression. 

Ad with the accusative of the gerundive and causa with the 
genitive are frequently used to express purpose. 


Things to Be Remembered 


THE GERUND 
A noun 


Has four endings: -i, -6, -umy -6. 
Is active and is translated by -zng. 
Does not agree with anything. 


THE GERUNDIVE 
An adjective 


Has all the endings of an adjective of the first and second declen- 
sions. 

Is passive and is translated by ¢o be, must, or -ing. 

Always agrees with a noun or pronoun. 

[The Irregular Verb Nolo] 

2. Another irregular verb is n6l6, J am unwilling, I do not wish. You 
have already learned the conjugation of the verb vold, J wish. Nols 
is formed from n6n and volé. In three forms of the present indicative 
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the nén appears as a separate word. Elsewhere the two words are 
combined into one. As in vold, there is no passive, the present sub- 
junctive sign is -i- (-i-), and the imperfect subjunctive is formed from 
the present infinitive with ll. The inflection of the verb follows: 


PRESENT 
SINGULAR 
nolo 
non vis 
non vult 


~PLURAL 


nolumus 
non vultis 
ndlunt 


PRESENT 
SINGULAR 
nolim 
nolis 
nolit 
PLURAL 
nolimus 
nolitis 
nolint 


- Singular: ndoli 


PRINCIPAL Parts: n6l6, nolle, ndlui 
Stems: Present, nol-; Perfect, nélu- 


IMPERFECT 


nolébam 


ndlébas 
Etc, 


IMPERFECT 


nollem 
ndillés 
etc. 


Imperative 


Present: nélle 


Indicative 
FUTURE PERFECT Ee 
PERFECT 
nolam nolui nolueram 
nolés noluisti nolueras 
etc. etc. etc. 
Subjunctive 
PERFECT PAST PERFECT 
noluerim ndluissem 
nolueris noluissés 
etc. etc. 
Participle 


Plural: nélite 


Infinitives 


Present: noléns, ndlentis 


Perfect: noluisse 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


citerior, -ius, adj., nearer, hither 

cohors, -hortis, f., cohort 

contemn6, -ere, -tempsi, -temptus, 
despise 

déseré, -ere, -ui, -sertus, abandon, 
forsake 

disciplina, -ae, f., instruction, train- 
ing, system 

experior, -periri, -pertus sum, ex- 
perience, try | 

expugn6, -are, -avi, -atus, take (by 
storm), capture 

moror, -ari, -Atus sum, delay 

mulier, -eris, /., woman 

néve (neu), comj., and not, nor 

nold, ndlle, ndlui, be unwilling, wish 


not to (néli, nélite, with infinitive, 
do not) 

patior, pati, passus sum, suffer, en- 
dure, allow, permit 

praesertim, adv., especially 

regiO, -dnis, f., country, district 

stipendium, -i, 7., tribute, pay 

tiniversus, -a, -um, all together, all, 
entire 

vallum, -i, 7., palisade, rampart, wall 
of a camp 

veh6, -ere, vexi, vectus, carry, bear 

versor, -ari, -dtus sum, engage in, be 
busy, be 

vetus, -eris, old, former 

viv6, -ere, vixi, victus, live 


2. Point out in the story all examples of 


1. The gerund. Explain the case of each. 
2. Indirect questions. Explain the tense in each. : 
3. The present participle. How do you distinguish this from the 


gerund? Explain the case of each. 


4. The gerundive in addition to those mentioned in Grammar 


Note 1. 


3. Express in Latin: 


For the sake of having a wife (two ways); for carrying on battle 
(to carry on the battle, two ways); by sending the messengers; for 
the sake of hearing the shouts (two ways); before choosing a friend ; 
hope of returning quickly; hope of receiving a reward. | 


4. You have already found out how much your knowledge of Latin 
words helps you to get the meanings of new English words, to spell 
English words, and to understand the vocabulary of the other sub- 
jects you are studying. This is particularly true of science. Many 
of the words used in explaining scientific phenomena and in giving 
directions for your experiments are derived from Latin. Most of the 
technical terms used in the sciences — chemistry, biology, geology, 
geography, physics, medicine — and in mathematics and engineering 
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are derived from Latin or Greek words. When new words are coined 
to name new discoveries or processes, they are generally made from 
Latin or Greek words. Let us examine a few statements taken at 
random from two books written for school study of general science. 
The italicized words are derived from Latin (some from the Greek 
through the Latin). See how many of them you can recognize as 
formed from Latin words which you have learned, and point out 
the Latin words. Look up the derivation of the others. 


“One very common implement the operation of which depends upon the 
air pressure is the ordinary pump.” 

“The motion of the airplane depends upon the resistance offered by the 
air to the revolving propellers.” 

“The pulmotor is an instrument by means of which artificial respiration 
is produced.” 


“The earth rotates constantly on its axis; so only one half the earth can 
receive the direct rays of the sun at a time, and consequently night and day 
follow each other.” “Most of the other planets, besides revolving around 
the sun, also rotate on their own axes.” 


“To show that unlike poles attract and that like poles repel, it is only 
necessary to place the different ends of two bar magnets close to each other 
and to observe the results.” — Quoted from Edgar F. VAN Buskirk and 
_ Eprra Liviian Smiru’s The Science of Everyday Life, by permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers 


“The science of providing economically the kinds of food necessary and 
of providing them properly so that they will be attractive, easily digested and 
will lose none of their nutritive value is one that is at present in its infancy.” 


“Lightning rods must be continuous conductors and properly terminated 
in the ground.” — Quoted from Wirt1am H. SNyDER’s Everyday Science 
with Projects, by permission of Allyn and Bacon, publishers 


The following terms are important in the study of engineering, 
mathematics, physics, and geography. See whether you can recognize 
the meaning of each through your knowledge of Latin. Contraction, 
compression, insulator, transmitter, equilateral, tangent, circumscribe, in- 
scribe, locus, median, quadrilateral, induction, gravity, equator, terrestrial. 
Use each of these words in a sentence or in some expression to show 
that you know its meaning and use. 

Can you find out the significance of each of the following expres- 
sions and the origin of the italicized words: sensitive film, potential en- 
ergy, conservation of energy, a generator of electricity, audio-frequency ? 
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Roman Bac kground 


THE old distinction between plebeians and patricians in the populus 
Rémanus passed away with the ending of the conflict between them. 
A new division took its place, that between the no- 
bility of birth and wealth, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the common mass of citizens, whom we 
should call the workers. The first group and their adherents con- 
stituted the political party known as the optimatés. The second 
group, with their leaders, who were often liberals from the noble 
families, made up the people’s party, the popularés. The struggle 
between these two parties for control of the government is illustrated 
in the careers of the brothers Gracchus and of Marius, Sulla, Pompey, 
and Caesar. 

The senatorial families, in which were included families of plebeian 
as well as patrician origin, constituted the highest rank of social 
nobility. Their wealth lay in land and slaves. The holding of public 
office remained to a great extent the prerogative of these families and 
constituted their career. Hence they posed as defenders of constitu- 
tional government. But the personal and civic integrity which had 
characterized them in earlier days had largely disappeared, and they 
regarded public office chiefly as a source of individual profit. 

The second rank in the nobility was the knights (equités), or 
equestrian class. This class became constantly more important in 
social life and in politics. They were the capitalists, and their in- 
vestments extended into the farthest provinces. They were therefore 
vitally concerned with the constitution of the government at home and 
abroad, and with decisions for peace or war. The equestrian class 
supported now one party, now the other, as their interests dictated. 

Contrasting with the nobility of birth and wealth were the common 
citizens. In them the greatest change from the old days of the Re- 
public showed itself. While in some parts of Italy small farms re- 
mained common, in large sections they were united into great estates 
worked by slaves, large numbers of whom had been brought into 
Italy as war captives. The free farmers who were thus dispossessed 
were forced to enter the military service, or to move into Rome or 
the smaller cities. If they became soldiers and finished their terms of 
service without being killed, they would usually be settled as veterans 
on farms in remote parts of Italy or in colonies across the seas. 

In Rome itself and, to a lesser extent, in the smaller towns there 
was little opportunity for the free citizen to earn a living. Domestic 
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services were performed by slaves. Employment might be found in 
such industries as existed, in the trades, in shopkeeping, and even 
in common labor. But such occupations, and the professions as well, 
were filled with slaves and freedmen (freed slaves), almost to the total 
exclusion of the free workman. Thus the free citizen of lower social 
rank was forced to eke out a living as best he could or to join the 
growing mob of unemployed, depending upon the government or a 
wealthy patron for his support. 

To replace the old type of citizens came the new citizenry of land- 
less unemployed, of freedmen, and of immigrants of foreign birth who 
had obtained citizenship. To them the tradition of self-government 
and loyalty to Roman institutions meant little. If they had come up 
from slavery, their experiences had furnished the very worst training 
for responsible citizenship. They were governed by self-interest and 
were ready to listen to ambitious leaders who assailed the rich and 
promised material gain and an easy living. The cry of the Roman mob 
for panem et circénsés (bread and circus games) is still a familiar 
saying. 

If you realize the make-up of the citizenry of Rome in the century 
from 123 to 27+B.c., you can easily understand the social and political 
problems which inevitably arose, and the careers of the men about 
~whom you are to read. 


ROME AND AMERICA 


What classes are there in the social and political structure of the 
United States which correspond to those in Rome about which you 
have just read? What social and political problems have arisen be- 
cause of them? What measures have we taken in trying to solve 
these problems? As you read the story of what happened in the 
Roman Republic, see whether you can notice any similar tendencies 
in American government. 


Supplementary Story 


ULYSSES FREES HIS COMRADES 
FROM CIRCE’S POWER 
Ubi Ulixés pauca milia passuum ambulavit, ad villam pul- 
chram pervénit, quae domus Circés erat. In eam statim intrare 
voluit. Eodem tempore autem vidit non longé 4 sé aduléscen- 
tem foérmae pulcherrimae aureum baculum! gerentem. Hic 
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aduléscéns Ulixem, jam domum intrantem, dextra mani reti- 
nuit? et ‘“NOnne scis,” inquit, “Shanc esse domum illius Circés 
potentissimae atque tuds amicds é specié hiimana* in porcds 
conversos esse? NOli intrare nisi ipse in eundem caésum venire 
cupis.”’ Ulixés simul atque vocem audivit, hunc aduléscentem 
deum Mercurium! esse sénsit. NOluit tamen socids suds miserds 
relinquere. Quod ubi sénsit Mercurius, herbam? quandam Ulixi 
dedit cujus auxilid artem magicam Circés vincere potuit. 
‘““Hanc herbam,” inquit, “cape et cum Circé baculd suo té 
tetigerit,° gladid tuo eam aggredere.’”’ 

His verbis Mercuri monitus, simul atque deus discessit, 
Ulixés januam pulsavit et 4 Circa® ipsa benigné acceptus est. 
Omnia eddem mod6 atque antea® facta sunt. Cénam magnificé 
instrictam”? vidit et accumbere™ jussus est. Mox Circé ei po- 
culum aureum vini plénum” dedit. Cum autem Ulixés vinum 
bibisset’® atque Circé caput ejus bacul6 su6 tetigisset rés omnin6 
aliter €vénit quam illa spéraverat“; nam poténs erat vis illius 
herbae quam Ulixi Mercurius dederat. Niullo modd Circé 
Ulixem opprimere potuit. Statim Ulixés gladio.su6 impetum 


oe 


Circe prepares her magic potion 


Painting by Burne-Jones, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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in eam fécit. Sed Circé, cum sénsisset artem suam magicam 
nihil® valére, pacem petere coepit. 25 

Deinde Ulixés Circam sociés in speciem himanam redicere'® 
jussit. His imperatis auditis, Circé porcéds in domicilium suum 
vocavit edsque qu6dam unguent6 magico” tetigit. Quo facté, 
omnés statim in speciem himanam reducti sunt. Magno gaudio 
Ulixés amicés suds agnovit.’® Statim ad navem nintium misit 30 
qui reliquis Graecis nintiaret socids edrum servatos esse. 


[Notes] 1. aureum baculum, a golden wand. Accusative singular. 2. re- 
tined, -ére, -tinui, -tentus, hold back. 3. @ specié himdna, from human form. 
4, Mercurius, -i (m.), Mercury (the messenger of the gods). 5. herba, -ae (f.), 
herb. 6. tetigerit, has touched (literally, will have touched). The future per- 
fect tense of the indicative. 7. aggredere, attack. The present imperative of 
the deponent verb aggredior. ‘The form, therefore, is passive, but the mean- 
ing is active. 8. Circa. Ablative of Circé. 9. atque anted, as before. 10. cé- 
nam magnificé imstrictam, a splendidly prepared banquet. Accusative 
singular. 

11. accumbere, to lie down. We say “sit down”; but you will remember 
that the Greeks and Romans reclined at dinner. 12. poculum aureum vini 
plenum, a golden cup full of wine. Accusative case. 13. bibd, -ere, bibi, —, 
drink. 14. rés omnino aliter événit quam illa spérdverat, the affair turned out 
quite differently from what she had expected. 15. nthil valére, had no power. 
The subject is artem. 16. rediicd, -ere, -duixi, -ductus, restore, lead back. 
17. unguentum (-7) magicum, a magic ointment. 18. agndscé, -ere, agnovi, 
agnitus, recognize. ) 


og 


Can you answer the following questions on the story? 


1. Who met Ulysses as he was about to enter Circe’s house? 
2. What warning did he give Ulysses? 3. What help did he give him? 
4. What did he tell him to do? 5. What happened first to Ulysses 
when he entered Circe’s house? 6. What did Circe soon give him? 
7. What happened when Circe touched him with her wand? 8. What 
did Circe then realize? 9. What did Ulysses order her to do? 10. How 
did she carry out his command? 11. Were Ulysses and his companions 


happy? 
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HE BR . 
TIBERIUS AND G GRACCHUS 


The first men who tried to solve the serious social and political problems 
of the late Roman Republic were two brothers of noble birth, Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus. They proposed to break up the large estates, which had 
come into existence gradually, by recovering the public lands and settling on 
them the landless citizens. They also proposed to appropriate money for 
the equipment of small farms, to have the state distribute grain to the 
poor at one half the market price, to carry on a program of public works, 
to reform the courts, to send out colonies to foreign states, and to extend 
the franchise to the Italian allies. All these measures met the opposition 
of the senatorial group. Riots took place, and first Tiberius and then Gaius 
lost his life. They were patriots and martyrs to the cause of social and eco- 
nomic justice.. Do not their proposals remind you of similar undertakings 
in modern America? 


[The Plight of the Lower Classes at Rome] 
Dum autem consulés ducésque Romani tot bella tam féliciter 
gerunt atque, tot régibus, urbibus, gentibusque per omnem 
orbem terrarum! victis, civitas Romana fit semper major et 
potentior, non ita véro inter civés Rom{dnés et in. urbe ROma 
ipsa pax concordiaque® cOnstittitae sunt. Potentia®? enim 
avaritiaque* singulorum, praesertim nobilium, per annds ma- 
jorés fiébant. Undique per Italiam agri 4 paucis latissimé tené- 
bantur, nec jam 4 civibus liberis sed 4 servis colébantur.’ Multi 
quoque plébéii in urbem convénerant ubi victum® eis peciinia 
10 publica dari oportébat. 


nm 


[What Tiberius Gracchus Said about the Situation] 
Oratis Tiberi Gracchi ndtissima nobis tradita est. “O 
miseri civés,” inquit, “‘félicidrés quam vos sunt feri Italiae; 
ili enim domum habent. Vos autem, qui proé Italia pugnatis 
atque interitis, jam pridem nillas dom6s possidétis. Quam- 
15 quam domini ase terrarum appellamini, né granum quidem 
_ terrae proprium’ tenétis.”’ 
[Who the Gracchi Were] 
Tiberius Gracchus atque frater ejus Gaius filii erant Sem- 
proni Gracchi qui Cornéliam, Scipidnis Africani filiam, in 
matrimonium dixerat. Cum pater interisset duo juvenés tam 
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Remaining arch of the ancient Aemilian Bridge across the Tiber 
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bene 4 matre docti sunt ut illi omnibus céteris Romanis SUI 20 


saeculi® ingenid’ virtitibusque praestarent. 


. [Tiberius Attempts to Effect Economic Reforms]| 
Tribinus plébis creatus, Tiberius légés ferre constituit 
quibus agri piblici 4 divitibus'? adimerentur™ atque civibus 
egentibus” darentur. H6c modo fortinaés omnium aequari 
posse spérabat. Décrétum est quoque quot jiigera’® quisque 
Civis possidéret et qui agrés colerent. Sed dié qu6 civés comitiis 
suis convénérunt ad légés constituendas, tinus ex tribinis, 
Marcus Octavius, 4 nobilibus inductus, ‘‘ Veto,“”’ pronintiavit. 
Tum — id quod per légés R6manas fieri [1] non licébat — Ti- 
_berius popul6 persudsit ut Octavium ejus potestate privarent. 


Quo facté légés suas tulit. 
[The Fate of Tiberius] 


Sed senatorés, qui ill6 tempore nobilés divitésque erant, 
magnopere commovébantur. Cum Tiberius, quod omnia c6n- 
silia sua anno magistratiis efficere n6n poterat, iterum™ magis- 
tratum petivisset maximé resistébant. Sé veréri dixérunt]né 
[2] Tiberius réx fieri vellet. Ubi diés comitidrum vénit, tumultus 
in ford factus est. Cum deinde Scaevola cénsul negavisset sé 
quicquam vi actiirum esse, Scipid Nasica, ‘‘V6s,”’ senatoribus 
clamavit, ‘qui légés servare vultis, mé sequimini.'®”” Fustibus!” 
armati Tiberium inermem petunt; eum cum plirimis amicis 
occidunt; corpora in flimen jaciunt. Haec prima séditio'® 
Romae fuisse dicitur qua civés 4 civibus suis interfecti sunt. 
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[Later Gaius Attempis Reforms] 
Decim6 anné post Tiberi mortem Gaius Gracchus tribtinus 
plébis credtus est, quamquam omnés scivérunt senatores eum 
45 occidere cOnatiiros esse. Tribinus credtus multas légés pro 
plébe pauperi’® et sociis Italicis tulit. Auctoritate ejus veterés 
légés dé agris plébéiis reddendis iterum cOnstitiitae sunt. 
Largitidnés”® militibus civibusque pauperibus fécit; friimen- 
tum siimptii piblico” émptum plebi dedit; coldnias ad loca 
50 idoOnea mittendas, vids miiniendas, horrea publica aedificanda 
ipse ciravit.” | 
[But He Meets the Same Fate as His Brother] 
Senatorés autem omnésque civés optimi Gaéium timuérunt 
atque eum occidere voluérunt. Tandem Opimium cénsulem 
creavérunt, cui mandatum est ut vidéret né quid rés piblica 
55 détrimenti caperet.” Postridié consul cum senatoribus equiti- 
busque armatis™ in forum processit. Gaius cum amicis suis 
armatis montem Aventinum occupavit. Non dit dubitatum — 
est. Opimius cum sociis suis impetum in amicés Gai fécit, 
celeriter eds fiidit. Gaius per pontem trans Tiberim fugere 
60 cOnatus est. Duo amici ejus qui pontem fortissimé défendé- 
bant interfecti sunt. Tum Gaius, né vivus caperétur, jugulum 
servo fidéli praebuit® qui gladid dominum séque super domini 
corpus occidit:. 


[Notes] 1. per omnem orbem terrarum, throughout the world; orbis terra- 
rum, of the world. 2. concordia, -ae (f.), harmony. 3. potentia, -ae (f.), power. 
4. avaritia, -ae (f.), greed. 5. cold, -ere, colui, cultus, cultivate. 6. victus, 
-is (m.), food. 7. né... proprium, not even a grain of earth as your own.. 
8. sui saeculi, of their generation. 9. ingenid, in ability. Ablative of specifica- 
tion. 10. dives, -itis (adj.), rich. 11. quibus agri adimerentur, by which the 
lands might be taken away. A relative clause of purpose. 12. egéms, -entis, 
needy. 13. quot jugera, how many acres. The jagerum was a land measure. 
amounting actually to between six and seven tenths of our acre. 

14. Veto, I forbid. The tribunes had the power of saying this about 
legislation of which they did not approve. How do we use the English 
word “veto”? 15. cerum (adv.), a second time. 16. sequimini, follow. Im- 
perative plural of the deponent verb sequor; passive in form, but active in 
meaning. 17. fustis, -1s (m.), club. 18. séditio. What English derivative 
will give the meaning of this word? 19. pauper, -eris (adj.), poor. 20. largi- 
tionés, free gifts of money. 21. stimpti piblicd, at public expense. 22. cold- 
mids mittendds, vas muniendas, horrea aedificanda ciiravit, he took charge of 
sending out colonies, building roads, constructing granaries. An idiomatic 
use of the gerundive with the verb ciro. 
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23. né quid . . . caperet, that the state should suffer no harm. This im- 
portant measure was known as the uliimum décrétum. It was passed only 
in times of extreme danger and had the effect of giving the consuls the right 
to inflict death upon offenders without appeal. 24. equitibus armdtis, the 
armed knights. At this time the equités, or knights, had become a social 
group without any reference to cavalry as a military term. They consti- 
tuted the order of nobility just below the senators. The knights were the 
moneyed aristocracy who carried on big business. 25. jugulum servo fidéli 
praebuit, presented his throat to a faithful slave. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[The Irregular Verb Fid] 


1. The verb facié, make, do, lacks a present passive system and 
uses instead the forms of fi6, be made, happen, become. Compounds of 
faci6 (as, efficid, cénficid) form their passive regularly. The inflection 
of fid follows: | 


PRINCIPAL Parts: fi6, fieri, factus sum 
Stems: fi-, fact- 


. Indicative 
PRESENT |MPERFECT FUTURE PERFECT TENSES 
SINGULAR 
_ f16 figébam fiam. The perfect tenses are the 
fiébas fiés regular passive forms of 
fit Clce eel, facid: factus sum, etc.; 
| factus eram, etc. 
PLURAL 
——— ; ——; finnt | 
Subjunctive 
piveee hice LM PERFECT PERFECT TENSES 
SINGULAR 
fiam fierem The perfect tenses are the 
fis fierés regular passive forms of 
fiat etc. facid: factus sim, etc., 
factus essem, etc. 
PLURAL 
fiamus; fiatis; fiant 
Imperative Infinitives Participles 
Singular: fi Present: fieri Perfect: factus, -a, -um 
Plural : fite Perfect: factus(-a, . Future (gerundive) : faciendus, 
-um) esse ~ -a, -um 
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[Noun Clauses with Verbs of Fearing) 
2. The subjunctive mood is used in clauses, introduced by né or 
ut, that follow verbs of fearing. The clause itself serves as a noun, 
object of the verb of fearing, and tells what is feared. The important 
thing to remember is that in such clauses né means ¢hat or lest, whereas 
ut means thai not. These meanings are exactly opposite to those of 
né and ut used to introduce purpose clauses. [As, Sé veréri dixérunt 
né Tiberius réx fieri vellet, They said that they feared that Tiberius might 
wish to become king.| 


-LEEXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


aequé, -are, -Avi, -dtus, make equal, 
equal 

détrimentum, -i, 7., 
damage 

emo, -ere, émi, émptus, buy, pur- 
chase 

ferus, -a, -um, wild, ferocious; 
noun, wild animal 

fid, fieri, factus sum, be made, hap- 
pen, become | 


harm, loss, 


as a 


inermis, -e, unarmed 

intered, -ire, -ii, -itus, perish, die, be 
killed 

mand6, -are, -avi, -atus, entrust, in- 
struct, commit 

perpetuus, -a, -um, lasting 

postridié, adv., the next day 

vereor, -éri, -itus sum, fear, be afraid, 
dread 

vivus, -a, -um, alive, living 


2. Point out in the story 


1. Four forms of deponent verbs. Tell what tense each is. 

2. An example of the accusative-and-infinitive construction with 
an impersonal verb. 7 

3. An example of the ablative used to express means, agent, cause, 
separation, and accompaniment. 

4. An instance of an indirect question ; of purpose expressed by the 
gerundive; of purpose expressed by a relative clause. Two instances 
of indirect discourse. 

5. An example of the locative case. 

6. Explain how each of the following ablative-absolute and ad- 
jectival-participle constructions are best translated: tot régibus, 
urbibus, gentibusque victis (]. 2); qué factd (1. 31), armati (1. ok 
creatus (1. 22); inductus a 28) ; creatus (1. 45). 


3. Say in Latin: 


1. We feared that the laws would not be proposed. 2. Do you fear 
that they may kill the tribune? 3. Why did the senators fear that 
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Tiberius might become tribune? 4. He fears that you may not be 
brave. 5. It happens that the Senate is seizing the fields of the ple- 
beians. 6. It happened that his enemies killed Gaius Gracchus. 


4. From what Latin verb is the word sczence itself derived? What 
does it mean? What is a scientist? Used regularly in the general vo- 
cabulary of science are such words as observation (observe), note (no- 
tation), fact, object, quality, recognize, process, experiment (experience), 
principle, demonstration, material, accurate, explain (explanation), re- 
port, collection, measure (measurement), compare, condition, information, 
effect, relation. Can you recognize Latin words in any of these? In 
the case of those you do not, look up the word in an English dictionary 
and make a note of its derivation. 


Roman Background 


TiBertus and Gaius Gracchus attempted one solution for the social 
and political problems of their time. It consisted in administering the — 
state for the good of the mass of its citizens rather 
rere anaes feat than for the benefit of the privileged few. This 
Tuas hick.) Pioet am failed because of the selfish opposition 
REST AND conriicr Of vested interests. Certain of the proposed 
measures were, from time to time, again brought 
forward, and the adoption of some was forced upon the Senate. But 
the attempt at reform under republican institutions failed at Rome. 
The result of this failure was a period of civil strife and bloodshed. 
You will learn about this as you study the careers of Marius and Sulla, 
and of Pompey and Caesar. These men indeed effected reforms, but 
behind their acts was the spur of personal ambition, which led to 
strange alliances of the sort we sometimes see in the practical politics 
of our own day. Such was the agreement between Pompey, the leader - 
of the optimates, Caesar, the champion of the people, and Crassus, 
the richest man at Rome — the agreement known as the First Tri- 
umvirate. The end of civil strife came only with the acceptance of 
one-man rule that was brought about by Caesar through force of arms, 
that was interrupted by the civil wars which followed the death of 
Caesar, and that was at last firmly established by Caesar’s heir, 
Octavian (Augustus). Peace came, and with it an era of sound govern- 
ment and prosperity for Italy and the provinces. 
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The price paid for this peace and prosperity was the loss of the 
people’s right to govern and the elimination of the last vestiges of 
democratic institutions. The Roman system of government had, 
indeed, never been a true democracy; and Caesar’s system was an 
actual monarchy, the working out of which can be observed as we 
read the history of the imperial system set up by the first emperor, 
Augustus. Thus in dictatorship the Romans found their solution for 
the problems that had wrecked the Republic. 


\ 


ROME AND THE MODERN WORLD 


What changes in forms of government have taken place in the , 
world since 1918 which are like the change that took place in Rome 
in the last century before Christ? Point out such resemblances. and 
differences as you can, and try to recognize similar forces which brought 
about the end of democracy in many modern nations. 


Supplementary Story 
THE TEST OF THE THREE CASKETS 


Honorius. imperator inum filium habuit quem multum 
amavit. Forte’ Hon6rius bellum cum quédam alio rége gerébat 
et eum vincébat. Sed ille réx ita cogitavit?: ““Ego anam filiam 
habeo. Si filiam meam filo imperatoris.in matrimonio jungam, 

5 pacem perpetuam® obtinébo.” Itaque niintids ad Hondrium 
misit qui imperatori persuadérent ut filius ejus filiam régis in 
matrimonium diceret. 

Cum autem niintii régis hoc prdsperé* perf€écissent, réx na- 
vem paravit qua filia sua per mare in régnum imperatoris 

10 transiret. Sed, dum navis in altd mari est, tempestds® magna 
orta est quae illam navem rupit® vixque, postquam pericula 
multa terra marique passa est, puella cum sociis ejus in regnum 
imperatoris vénit. 

Imperator cum eam vidisset, “Carissima filia,’’ inquit, 

15 ‘bene tibi sit’ nunc et semper. Multa pericula pré filid med 
passa es. Priusquam autem illum pro marit6 tud® habébis, 
necesse est ut té probem.’’’ Statim trés cophinds!? clausds 
ante puellam poni jussit. Primus cophinus aureus” erat, lapidi- 
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bus pretidsis Ornatus,” atque in ill haec verba scripta sunt: 
20 ‘Qui me aperuerit,” in mé inveniet quod meruit.“” Sed in e6 
erant ossa mortudrum.! Secundus cophinus argenteus'’® erat 
atque in ed haec verba scripta sunt: “Qui mé élégerit,’’ in mé 
inveniet quod nattira dedit.”’ Sed ille cophinus erat terrae 
plénus.'® Tertius cophinus plumbeus’? erat et haec verba 
25 habuit: ‘‘Potius éligo hic requiéscere quam in thésauro régis 
permanére.”°”’ In ills cophino erant trés anuli pretidsi.” 

Tunc imperator puellae, ‘“‘Carissima,’” inquit, “hic sunt 
trés cophini. Elige” quemcumque volueris” et, si bene elegeris, 
fili mei uxor eris. Tum puella trés cophinds spectavit et in 

30 corde suo” ita dixit: ‘Deus, qui omnia videt, da mihi potes- 
- tatem bene éligendi.” Deindé cum primum cophinum teti- 
gisset et verba légisset, ‘Si hunc aperuerd,””’ cogitabat, 
“inveniam quod merui. Sed quid ibi lateat, nescio.*° Ilum 
éligere nolo.”” Deinde secundum cophinum manibus suis tenuit 
et ita cogitavit: ‘“Numquam natira mihi dedit ut filia patris 
mei filid imperatéris niberet.”” Hunc éligere nolo.”” Tum ad 
cophinum plumbeum adiit et verba légit. Tum illa cogitavit, 
‘““Verba ita intellegi débent: Melius est mihi filid imperatoris 
nubere quam in thésaur6”* patris mei manére.”” Et alta vice 
40 clamavit, ‘““Hunc cophinum élig6.” Imperator cum hoc audi- 
visset, «6 bona puella,” inquit, “‘priidenter élégisti. In illo 
copnee sunt trés anuli mei pretiési, inus pr6 mé, secundus pro 
filio, tertius pro té.”” Statim puellam filid sud in matrimodnid 
jinxit. Et dit féliciterque posted vixérunt. 


un 


3 


[Notes] 1. forte, by chance. 2. cdgitd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, reflect. 3. per- 
petuus, -a, -um, lasting, permanent. 4. prosperé (adv.), successfully. 5. tem- 
pestas, -atis (f.), storm. 6. rumpd, -ere, -ripi, -ruptus, break up. 7. Bene tibi 
sit. May all be well with you! The subjunctive is used to express a wish or 
a command. 8. pro maritd tuo, as your husband. 9. probé, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, 
test. 10. cophinus, -i, casket (really, basket). 11. aureus, -a, -um, golden, of 
gold. 12. lapidibus pretidsis drndius, decorated with precious stones. 13. qui 
aperuerit, he who will have opened. The future perfect tense; from aperid, 
 -tre, aperut, apertus. 14. mered, -ére, merui, meritus, deserve. 15. ossa mortu- 
orum, the bones of dead men. Oran is nominative plural neuter. 

16. argenteus, -a, -um, of silver. 17. qui élégerit, he who will have chosen. 
18. plénus, -a, -um, full. 19. plumbeus, -a, -um, of lead. 20. Potius éligd... 
permanére, I choose to rest here rather than to abide in the king’s treasure 
chamber. 21. dnuli (dnulus, -i) pretidst, precious rings. 22. éligd, -ere, -légt, 
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-léctus, choose. 23. quemcumque volueris, whichever you wish. 24. in corde 
suo, in her heart. 25. aperuerd, I shall have opened. Future perfect tense. 
26. Quid ibi lateat, nescid, I don’t know what is hidden there. The subjunc- 
tive is in an indirect question. 27. naberet, should marry. The object is in 
the dative case. From nabd, -ere, niipsi, niiptus. 28. thésaurus, -i, (m.) 
treasure chamber. 


4a 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Why did the king wish to marry his daughter to the emperor’s 
son? 2. What happened when the girl was going to the emperor’s 
court? 3. How did the emperor test the king’s daughter? 4. What 
was each casket made of, what was written on each, and what did 
each contain? 5. What did the girl do before she made her choice? 
6. Which casket did she choose? 7. What was her reason? 8. What 
did the emperor say? 9. What happened in the end? 
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The occupations and pleasures of country life 


Roman mosaic, Bardo Museum, Tunis 


Gaius Marius Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
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un 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN GAIUS MARIUS 
AND LUCIUS CORNELIUS SULLA 


The first contest for power in the era of civil strife that followed the death 
of the Gracchi was that between Gaius Marius and Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 
Marius courted the support of the popularés, while Sulla became the leader 
of the optimatés. The wealthy big-business group, the equités, threw its 
support now to the one party, now to the other. Foreign wars still went on. 
The unrest among the allied peoples of Italy over their lack of citizenship 
brought on a serious conflict which ended with the bestowal of citizenship 
upon all the peoples of the peninsula. Two serious slave revolts had to be 
put down. i 

The military careers of Marius and Sulla have already been described. 
(See ‘‘ Roman Background ” on pages 203-205.) While campaigning against 
the barbarian invaders from the north, Marius was re-elected consul four 
times, which was illegal. His military reforms also developed the system of 
a professionalized army owing its allegiance to its commander rather than 
to the state. The commander could thus rely upon his soldiers to support 
_his political ambitions, and the way was opened for the rise of dictators in 
the modern sense and for the ultimate conversion of the republic into an 
empire. Marius was carried away by his successes and developed a lust for 
power. He allied himself with popular demagogues who proposed measures 
to win the favor of the mob and to reduce the power of the Senate. 
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Sulla now came forward as defender of what the Senate claimed as its 
constitutional rights. He became consul in 88 B.c. and was given command 
against Mithradates. But no sooner had he left to join his army than a law 
was passed depriving him of his command and giving it to Marius. Sulla at 
once returned to Rome, and Marius fled into exile. This did not settle the 
matter, however; for, while Sulla was fighting victoriously in Asia, the 
Marian party again gained the upper hand in Rome, and Marius was re- © 
called. Many leading senators were massacred. But Marius soon died, and 
Sulla’s vengeance was swift and deadly. Returning to Italy, he led his army . 
toward Rome and, after defeating the Marians in several battles and 
capturing their stronghold Praeneste, entered the city. At once Sulla drew 
up a list of his leading opponents and posted it in the Forum. This meant 
that the property of these men was confiscated and that they could be slain 
with impunity. Rewards were given to those who informed on them and 
brought about their deaths. This system of getting rid of opponents is known 
to history as “proscription.”’ It was used with deadly effect in the years that 
followed. An era of bloody political strife was ushered in, which ended only 
with the final success of Augustus, who established the imperial system and 
brought peace once more to the Roman world. In this struggle to rule, 
Pompey, Caesar, Antony, and Augustus played the leading roles. 


[The Change That Came over Roman Life] 
Certamen pessimum! inter factidnés popularium et optima- 
tium Romae ortum est propter Otium? et cOpiam earum rérum 
quas animi hominum maximé cupiunt. Sibi quisque omnia 
habére, trahere, rapere voluit. Auctoritate voluntateque pau- 
coérum nobilium rés domi militiaeque® administrabantur. His 5 
nobilibus* erant pr6vinciae, magistratis, gloria, laudésque. 
Deinde cum ducés popularium orti essent qui potestatis amore 
commdoti sunt, civitas movéri et permixti6 civilis’ oriri coepit. 
[Marius and Sulla Appear on the Scene] 
Ann6 ultim6 belli quod 4 R6manis cum Jugurtha rége Numi- 
diae in Africa gerébatur, Gaius Marius consul exercitui Romano 10 
praefectus erat. Quaestor ejus fuit Liicius Cornélius Sulla. 
Gaius Marius, gente ignobili® natus, scientia’ belli et moribus 
optimis exercendis ad summum imperium civitatis pervénerat.’ 
Liicius Cornélius Sulla, gente patricia ortus, anim6 ingenti 


erat® sed cupidus voluptatum? et gloriae cupidior. 15 


& 
[They Triumph over Jugurtha] 
Marius, cum exercitui’® praefectus esset, bellum statim per- 
ficere cOnstituit. Castella et oppida expugnavit; Jugurtham 
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socerumque" ejus Bocchum, régem Mauritaniae, quibusdam. 
proeliis superavit. Tum Bocchus per litteras 4 Mario petivit 
ut Sullam ad sé mitteret quécum dé comminibus negotiis con- 
sulerétur.” Sullae Bocchus dicit sé esse paratum facere quae 
populus R6manus vellet ; nintium ad Jugurtham mittit ut ad 
colloquium dié constitito veniat. Ilo dié Bocchus cum paucis 
amicis et Sulla ad tumulum quendam procédit. Tumulum mi- 
litibus circumdat. Qu6 cum Jugurtha sine armis, ut dictum 
erat, cum quibusdam sociis suis accessisset, statim signd dato 
undique ex insidiis invaditur.’’ Jugurtha captivus Sullae tra- 
ditur et ab ed ad Marium dicitur; Marius et Sulla trium- 
phantés“* Romam rediérunt. 


[Trouble between Them Begins] 
Post quoésdam annés Rémani bellum cum Mithradate, Pon- 
ticd rége gerébant qui Asiam occupaverat atque in ea omnés 
civés ROman6s occiderat. Itaque, cum periculum grave videré- 
tur, Asia provincia Sullae consuli data est. Cum autem ille ad » 
exercitum prdgressus esset, Piiblius Sulpicius, tribinus pleébis, 
légem ad populum tulit qua Gaius Marius dux belli crearétur. 
Sed Sulla ad urbem rediit, eam armis occupavit, Marium cum 
filid multisque amicis expulit. 


(Marius, in Flight from Sulla, Escapes Death] 

Marius fugténs ab equitibus Sullae captus est et ad urbem 
Minturnas” perductus est. Ad eum interficiendum servus pi- 
blicus cum gladid missus est. Cum deinde ille cubiculum ob- 
scirum intravisset'® ubi Marius erat, liimen clarissimum!?’ - 
subito vidit vécemque Mari audivit quae ““Tiine Gaium Ma- 
rium occidere audébis?”’ clamavit. Qua voce audita servus 
statim gladid relictd figit clamans, ‘‘Marium nén possum 
occidere.”’ | | 
[Recalled from Exile, Marius Gets Rid of His Enemies] 


Sulla, Mario atque sociis ejus ex urbe expulsis, bellum contra 
Mithradatem primum in Graeciaé tum in Asia féliciter gessit. 


Interea Marius Roémam rediit. In inimicéds suds omnibus 


modis saeviit.'8 Viri insignés et principéscivitatis interfecti 
sunt. Milités ejus patrés familidrum cum uxoribus liberisque 
in atriis criidélissimé occidérunt. Corpora in vias jécérunt. 
Subit6 autem Marius ipse mortuus est.?® 
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[Soon Sulla Has His Turn at Proscription] 
Sulla, cum certior factus esset”® dé rébus quae 4 Marianis™ 
R6mae gerébantur, celeriter cum militibus suis in Italiam re- 
vertit, ad Romam iter fécit, proelid secundd Scipidnem Nor- 55 
banumque consulés superavit. Intered Gaius Marius, filius 
Gai Mari, Praeneste” praesidiis occupaverat. Quod oppidum 
Sulla expugnavit. Marius sé ipsum né caperétur interfécit. 
Sulla Romam victor intravit.” Tum ille dé civibus miseris sé 
cridélissimé vindicavit™; multa milia non solum edrum qui 60 
contra sé arma tulerant sed etiam edrum qui numquam bellum 
gesserant occidit. Praeterea is qui aliquem horum interfécit 
praemium magnum accépit. Dictator creaétus Sulla per trés 
annos summum imperium Romae tenuit. 


[Notes] 1. certémen pessimum, strife of the very worst nature. 2. dtium, 
~i (n.), leisure. 3. domi militiaeque, at home and abroad. 4. ndbilibus. 
Dative of possession. (See Grammar Note 1.) 5. permixtio civilis, civil dis- 
order. 6. gente ignobili, from a family which was not noble. Gente is ablative 
to tell the source from which he was born. 7. scientia, -ae (f)., skill. 8. animé 
ingenti erat, was a man of powerful mind (Jiterally, was of great mind). Abla- 
tive of description. What other case is used to describe? 9. voluptds, -dtis 
(f.), pleasure. 10. exercitut. Why dative? 11. socer, -eri (m.), father-in-law. 
12. quocum consulerétur, in order to hold a conference with him (literally, 
that it might be conferred with whom). 

* 13. Ex insidiis invaditur, An attack is made from ambush. 14. triwm- 
phantés, in triumph (literally, triumphing). 15. urbem Minturnas, the city of 
Minturnae. 16. cubiculum obscirum inirdavisset, had entered the dark room. 
17. limen clarissium, a very bright light. Accusative case. 18. Omnibus 
modis saeviit, He vented his rage in every way. 19. mortuus est, died. 
20. certior factus esset. Passive of certidrem facere. 21. @ Maridnis, by the 
adherents of Marius. 22. Praeneste, Praeneste (a city in the mountains east 
of Rome). Accusative case. 23. intrd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, enter. 24. sé vindicdavit, 
avenged himself. 


GRAMMAR NOTE 
[The Dative of Possession] 


1. While the possessor is expressed in Latin, as you know, by the 
genitive case, the fact of possession is often expressed by using a part 
of the verb sum. The object possessed is then the subject of the verb, 
and the dative case is used for the possessor. [As, Liber mihi est, J have 
a book (literally, a book is to me); Serv6 fuit gladius, The slave had a 
sword; His ndbilibus erant provinciae, etc., These nobles possessed 
(had) provinces, etc.] 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


accéd6, -ere, -cessi, -cesstrus,move colloquium, -1, 7z., conference, inter- 


toward, approach view 
administré, -dre, -avi, -atus, per- exerced, -ére, -ui, -itus, train, prac- 
form, manage, conduct tice, exercise 
atrium, -i, 7., atrium, the main room  facti6, -dnis, f., party, faction 
of the Roman house praeficid, -ere, -féci, -fectus, put be- 
castellum, -i, 7., fortress, outwork, fore, place in command, set over 
redoubt — tumulus, -i, m., hill, mound 


2. Explain why each of the following forms is used in the story: 
sibi (1. 3), potestatis (1. 7), oriri (1.8), exercitui (1. 10), gente (1. 12), 
~exercendis (l. 13), animé (1. 14), esse pardtum (1. 21), vellet (1. 22), 
viderétur (1. 32), crearétur (1. 35), fugiéns (1. 38), interficiendum (1. 39), 
audita (1. 43), caperétur (1. 58), creadtus (1. 63). 

3. Aviation is a very new science, and yet it goes back to Latin - 
for a large part of its vocabulary. What is the derivation of the term 
itself? Azr came into English through the French trom the Latin aer, 
which in turn came from the Greek. A compound of air and plane is 
airplane, the American expression for aeroplane. What is the deriva- 
tion of plane? We also hear of air pressure, air current, airport. From 
what Latin words are these derived? Words frequently used in the 
language of aviation are suction, altitude, altimeter (Latin and Greek), 
stratosphere (Latin and Greek), temperature, inflate, dirigible, expand, 
ascend, descend, inflammable, propeller, density, aquaplane, aviator, 
biplane, motor, stabilizer, accelerometer (Latin and Greek), aileron. 
Can you recognize the Latin words in these? Look them up in an 
English dictionary. 


Roman Bac kground 


THERE were two aspects to life in the ancient world just as with us: 
life on the farms and in the small towns, and that in the great cities. 
: The same essential differences existed then, due to 
LIFE IN THE FIRST the same causes. Can you think of some that 
CENTURY B.C.— 
He COUNTRY would naturally be expected as you see them in 
operation today ? 
The Roman people in the early days were largely agricultural, 
owning and working smal] farms. Rome was their capital. They were 
hard-working, productive, and levelheaded men. In the farm homes 
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were practiced the simple virtues which make for sound living. Here 
the old gods were honored in the rites of the family and in the annually 
recurring traditional festivals. This clean and wholesome life per- 
sisted in many parts of Italy even when in Rome luxury and its ac- 
companying vices had replaced the simple, upright living of the old 
days. Certain of the small farms remained in the possession of the 
farmer himself and were worked by him and his family, or by a few 
slaves whom he owned. Poorer men might pay rent for their farms 
and retain the products themselves or might work the land in shares 
for some wealthy landowner. Do we not find the same system today ? 
A variety of vegetables and other crops as well as domestic animals 
were raised for use by the family and for sale in neighboring markets. 

At the time about which you are now reading, however, in large 
sections of Italy and in other parts of the Roman territories great 
estates had replaced the small-farm system. Often the wealthy 
Roman would own a number of such estates scattered in various 
districts. They would be worked by slaves in charge of a steward. 
On such estates the system of varied crops was generally abandoned 
except to provide food for the farm family and the workers. Atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the production of wine and olive oil for 
the export trade, which brought in large profits. Still other estates 
were developed as pastures for cattle, sheep, and goats, the raising 
of which was equally profitable. 
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‘On certain of the estates where the climate was particularly suitable 
for winter or summer residence, the wealthy owners built splendid 
villas, beautifully landscaped, in which they could relax from the 
busy city life. The remains of such country homes can be seen in 
many places today, and Roman writers have left us descriptions of 
the delights that they afforded. Along the seacoast south of Rome 
and in the adjacent mountains they were especially numerous; for 
they afforded easy and quick access from the city, and trips to them 
formed a part of the social life of the capital. The dearest possession 
of the poet Horace was his farm in the Sabine Mountains, which in- 
spired some of his most beautiful poems. Cicero — orator, statesman, 
and writer — composed several of his most important works on his 
estate at Tusculum, in the Alban Hills, and describes how his friends 
gathered there to discuss philosophy and politics. 


Supplementary Story 
THE BELL. THE JUDGE, AND THE SNAKE 
Cum imperator! Theodosius in civitate Romana régnaret,’ 
priidéns véro sed qui limen oculorum’ amiserat, campanam* 
in palatio® poni jussit. Quicumque® aliquam causam tractare’ 
vellet, eum finem® campanae suis manibus trahere jussit. Quod 

5 factd jidex® ad hoc constitttus déscendit et ei jiistitiam’® fécit. 
Sed forte” serpéns” nidum™ suum prope ad finem campanae 
fécerat et pullds prddiixerat.* Quddam dié, cum pulli ambulare 
poterant, exlit serpéns é nido cum pullis. Dum autem absunt 
bufo"” nidum serpentis occupavit.. Cum hoc vidisset, serpéns 

10 cauda’® sua finem campanae rapuit et traxit, ac si diceret!’:- 
‘“Déscende, jtidex, et mihi justitiam fac quod bifo nidum meum 
occupat.” Jaidex cum campanam audivisset, déscendit; né- 
minem vidit, in palatium rediit. Tum serpéns fiinem cam- 
panae iterum! traxit. Jiidex iterum déscendit et, cum serpen- 

15 tem ftinem trahere vidisset et bifonem nidum ejus occupare, 

- rediit atque imperatdri haec narravit. Sed ei imperator, 
“Statim déscende,” inquit, “et ndn modo bifonem expelle, 
sed etiam eum occide, ut serpéns nidum suum habeat.”” Quod 
factum est; serpéns véro nidum suum possédit. 

20 Posted, cum imperator dié quddam in lect6 sud jacéret,! 
serpéns cubiculum intravit?° portans in dre sud lapidem” 
parvum. Cum eam vidissent, servi trepidabant™ et clamabant. 
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Sed imperator, *‘N6lite eam impedire! Créd6 enim eam mihi 
malum non factiiram esse.” Serpéns vérd super lectum im- 
peratoris ascendit.“ Deinde cum ad oculés imperatGris vénis- 25 
set, lapidem super oculds posuit et statim excessit. Cum autem 
lapis oculés imperatoris tetigisset, visum recépit.” Ile vérd, 
quamdiii*® vixit, lapidem sécum tenuit et in pace vitam finivit. 


[Notes] 1. imperdtor, -dris (m.), emperor. 2. régnd, -are, -Gvi, -dtus, rule. 
3. liimen oculérum, his sight (literally, the light of his eyes). Accusative 
singular. 4. campana, -ae (f.), bell. 5. paldtium, -i (n.), palace. 6. quicumque, 
whoever. Indefinite pronoun, nominative singular, masculine. Notice the 
subjunctive used with it. Translate like the indicative — ‘twished.” 
7. aliquam causam tractére, to present some case of law. 8. fumis, -is (m.), 
rope. 9. judex, -icis (m.), judge. 10. jastitia, -ae (f.), justice. 11. forte (adv.), 
by chance. 12. serpéns, -entis (f.), snake. 13. nidus, -t (m.), nest. 

14. pullos (pullus, -t) prodixerat, had. given birth to her young ones. 
15. bifo, -dnis (m.), toad. 16. cauda, -ae (f.), tail. 17. ac st diceret, as if she 
would say. 18. iterum (adv.), again. 19. in lectd sud jacéret, was lying on his 
couch. 20. cubiculum intrdvit, entered the bedroom. 21. 6s, dris (n.), mouth. 
22. lapis, -idis (m.), stone. 23. trepidd, -dre, -dvi, -dtus, to hurry around in 
alarm. 24. ascendé, -ere, -scendi, -scénsus, climb. 25. Visum recépit, He ze- 
covered his sight. 26. quamdit, as long as. 


va 


Answer the following questions in Latin. (Respondé Latiné.) 


1. Quis erat Theodosius? 2. Potuitne vidére? 3. Ubi Theodosius 
campanam posuit? 4. Quid dé campana jussit? 5. Quid serpéns 
quaedam fécerat? 6. Dum serpéns et pulli ejus absunt, quid bif6 fécit ? 
7. Quid tum serpéns fécit? 8. Viditne jidex serpentem cum déscen- 
disset? 9. Quid tum serpéns fécit? 10. Quid vidit jidex cum iterum 
déscendisset ? 11. Cir serpéns finem campanae traxerat? 12. Quid 
dixit imperator cum jiidex ei omnia narravisset? 13. Mansitne serpéns 
in nid6 sud? 14. Quid ea dié quddam fécit? 15. Timuitne imperator? 
16. Quid ille servis dixit? 17. Quid serpéns in Gre portabat? 18. Ubi 
ea lapidem posuit ? 19. Cum hoc factum esset, quid imperator recépit ? 
20. Nonne haec fabula mira est? 
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In the years that followed the deaths of Marius and Sulla, the rivalry for 
power between leaders continued. It was necessary to appoint able and 
successful men as generals to conduct 
campaigns. These men raised recruits 
for their armies and taught their sol- 
diers to look to them for rewards. Thus 
rnilitary achievement became the surest 
road to political success. Ambitious and 
able men sought eagerly to be entrusted 
with military command. Neither the 
Senate nor the popular assembly proved 
able to control them. 

The career of Gnaeus Pompey is an — 
outstanding example of the rise to po- 
litical power through military achieve- 
ment. Pompey had been a lieutenant 
of Sulla. His first great success was to 
defeat the forces of Sertorius in Spain 
Pompey the Great” and to pacify that country. Sertorius 
had been a follower of Marius and had 
led a revolt against the authority of 
the Senate. Other notable achievements were the crushing of the pirates 
who had been infesting the Mediterranean Sea, and the final defeat of 
Mithradates, against whom you remember Sulla had conducted a cam- 
paign. } 3 
In the meantime Pompey had been holding civil offices, including the 
consulate. As the result of his successful completion of the Mithradatic War 
he was undoubtedly the most prominent and the most popular of the Roman 
leaders. He posed as the champion of the party of the optimatés. But two 
other men had also come into prominence: Marcus Licinius Crassus, the 
richest man in Rome, and Gaius Julius Caesar, who stood out as leader of the 
popularés. Although the interests of these three men naturally clashed, 
they came to realize that an alliance would be the surest means of enabling 
them to gain their own ends. Hence in 60 B.c. they reached an unofficial 
agreement for mutual aid. This is often called the First Triumvirate. As a 
result Caesar was chosen consul and at the end of his year of office went to 
the province of Gaul as its governor. The way in which he conquered the 
Gauls and invaded both Germany and Britain is described in his own Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War, which you will soon read. 


“i 
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[Cicero Speaks of Pompey’s Character*] 

Restat ut dé imperatore ad id bellum déligend6 dicam.} 

Non est autem virdrum fortium atque bondrum copia tanta 

ut haec vobis déliberatio? difficilis sit. Cum vér6 sit tnus 

Gnaeus Pompéius qui omnium hominum qui nunc sunt gloriam 

sua virtiite superaverit,® quae rés est quae* cujusquam animum 
in hac causa dubium facere possit* ? 


[Pompey Shows the Qualities of a Great General] 
Ego enim sic existim6. In summ6 imperatore quattuor has 
rés inesse oportet: scientiam rei militaris, virtiitem, auctori- 
tatem,° félicitatem.* Cui vérd est’ major scientia belli quam 
Pompéid? Per tot annés ille disciplinis belli tisus est ; plira bella 
gessit quam céteri légérunt. Labor in negdtiis, virtis in peri- 
culis, celeritas, consilium in agendo, fidés, tanta® sunt in hdc 
tind quanta in omnibus reliquis imperatoribus qu6s aut vidimus 
aut audivimus non fuérunt. Et quoniam auctoritas in bellis 
administrandis multum valet, nds omnés cogn6vimus in hac 
ré Pompéium plirimum posse.’ Non enim illa terra tantum 
abest!° quo non illius fama pervénerit." Dé félicitate ejus pauca 
dicam, quam tantam dei Pompéid dedérunt quantam” alius 
cupere numquam ausus est. Quam ut semper habeat, civés, 
saliitis imperi causa velle débétis. 


[Pompey Triumphs over Mithradates] 
- Pompéius, postquum magnas novi exercitiis virés paravit, 
bellum contra Mithradatem gessit. At réx fiisus, omnibus 
cépiis Amissis, Armeniam”™ et Tigranem socium petivit, régem 
ilo tempore Asiae potentissimum. Itaque Pompéius exercitum 
in Armeniam diixit ut duds régés cOnsequerétur. Mox Tigranés 
ad Pompéium vénit et sé regnumque suum ejus potestati dé- 
didit. Honor imperi™ régi relictus est 4 Pompéi6 qui autem ab 
ed peciiniam ingentem recépit. Provinciae quas réx occupa- 
verat ab ed raptae sunt atque populo Romano restitiitae sunt. 
‘Mithradatés effigit. Deinde Pompéius, cum ad multas regionés 
Asiae iter fécisset, victor in Italiam revertit. Omni exercitt 
dimiss6 in urbem rediit. Triumphum insignissimum” dé tot 
régibus per biduum égit. 
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* From the speech in which he advocates the appointment of Pompey as com- 


mander against Mithradates. 
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[Notes] 1. restat ut... dicam, it remains for me to speak. 2. déliberatid. 
What English word will give you the meaning? 3. superdverit, has surpassed. 
Subjunctive because the clause is descriptive in character. This construction 
is frequent in relative clauses. See also possit (I. 6). 4. quae rés est quae? 
what consideration is there which? 5. auctoritdtem, weight of character, 
reputation, authority. It signifies in persons the influence which comes from 
position and high accomplishment. 6. félicitds, -dtis (f.), good luck. From 
what adjective is this noun formed? 7. cui vérd est? who indeed has? A 
dative of possession. (See Grammar Note 1, p. 233.) 

8. tanta. A neuter plural adjective in the predicate to describe all the 
qualities mentioned as subjects. (Translate: are as great as they have not 
been (quanta non fuérunt); are greater than they have been.) 9. plarimum 
posse, surpasses others (has most power). 10. éantum abest, is so far distant. 
11. quod non .. . pervenerit, that his fame has not reached there (literally, 
whither his fame has not come). 12. quam tantam dei dedérunt quaniam, 
which the gods have given in such measure (so great) as. 13. Armenia. 
This was a kingdom in Asia southeast of the Black Sea, ruled by Tigranes 
(Tigranés, -is). 14. honor imperi, his royal position (literally, the honor of 
rule). 15. triumphum insignissimum, a most notable triumph. 


EXERCISES 
1. Learn the following vocabulary : 
effugis, -ere, -fiigi, -fugitus, escape, quoniam, comj., inasmuch as, since, as 
fly from rés militaris, rei militaris, f., war, 
honor, -dris, m., honor, respect warfare 
militaris, -e, of the soldiers, military 


2. Explain why each of the following forms is used: 


1. Ablatives: virtite (1.5), disciplinis (1.10), tempore (1. 24), 
Pompéio (1. 27), e6 (1. 28). 

2. Datives: vobis (1. 3), Pompéid (1. 10), potestati (1. 26). 

3. Subjunctives: dicam (1. 1), sit (1.3), habeat (I. 19), conseque- 
rétur (1. 25), fécisset (1. 31). 

4, Infinitives: inesse (I. 8), velle (1. 20), posse 4h 16). 

5. Participles: fasus (1. 22), amissis (1. 23), dimiss6 (1. 32). 

6. Gerundives or gerunds: déligend6 (1. 1), agendé (1. 12), adminis- 
trandis (1. 15). 


3.'The biological, chemical, and medical sciences have in their- 
vocabularies very many terms formed from Latin and Greek words. 
A few of these in which you should be able to recognize Latin words 
familiar to you are the following: corpuscle, circulation, assimilation, 
reproduce, animalcule, action, container, fluid, dissolve, prevention, 
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sensitive. What Latin words do you recognize in these terms? Look 
up the following terms in an English dictionary and notice how the 
Latin original helps you to understand them: cell, species, structure, 
stimulus, carbon, solid, vacuum, evaporate, condense, dissolve, solidify, 
vaccination, nutrition, transfusion, soporific, saline, cardiac, alimentary, 
circulatory. 


Roman Background 


Rome of the first century B.c. was not the splendid city of the Empire, 
but it was beginning to acquire the fine public buildings and fora 
for which it became famous. The system of aqueducts 
to bring water into the city had been started. On the 
Palatine Hill wealthy citizens had built luxurious 
homes. The orator Cicero paid $154,000 for his man- 
sion there, a huge sum even by modern standards. In contrast the 
poorer citizens were crowded into badly constructed tenements, of 
three or four stories, on narrow streets in which they were forced to 
spend the greater part of their leisure time for lack of conveniences 
for home life. 

Rome had a population at this time of from five hundred thousand 
to one million. You have been told how the occupations carried on in 
the modern world by free laborers, merchants, and professional men 
came to be more and more monopolized in Rome by slaves and freed- 
men, and you have noted the economic problem thus created for the 
free native-born citizen. Yet undoubtedly many free citizens were 
engaged in work of various sorts. Building operations were con- 
stantly going on — increasingly so as more and more public structures 
were erected by the state and by private individuals. Many small 
manufactures required the services of craftsmen skilled in producing 
particular goods. For in the ancient world, except for certain ar- 
ticles which could be readily exported, manufacturing was carried on 
in a large number of small establishments rather than in big factories. 
In these the owner, free men, and slaves worked side by side, and 
goods were sold as well as made. Cloth was still woven in the homes, 
and the surplus sold to dealers for resale. The dyeing and working of 
the cloth were done by fullers. The tenements afforded no facilities 
for cooking, particularly baking. Hence bakeries were numerous and 
cookshops abounded. ‘Transportation of loads within the city re- 
quired the services of porters. For the man who was lucky a govern- 
ment clerkship offered a chance for better pay and a higher social 
standing. 


LIFE IN THE 
FIRST CENTURY 
B.C.--THE CITY 
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A peculiar outgrowth of the political system was clientage, or the 
system by which each noble family had its large group of dependents 
or clients, who gave their political support to the candidate for office 
in return for his legal protection and his gifts of food and other neces- 
sities. It must have been an interesting sight to observe the great 
man proceeding to the Forum attended by a throng of clients who had 
appeared at his house even before daybreak to pay their morning 
greetings. This attendance was the sole business of many indigent 
citizens. 

Amusement was provided by the theatrical performances, the 
races of the circus, and the gladiatorial combats. These gave employ- 
ment to troops of operators and performers. As they were financed 
either by the state or by wealthy leaders and officeholders, and admis- 
sion was free, they could be attended by everyone, even the poorest. 
Of course there were other forms of entertainment enjoyed by the 
various strata of society, but these three catered to the mass of the 
population. Under the Empire they were supplemented by the huge 
baths which were erected as public clubhouses. 

Such were the characteristics of the life of the multitude of citizens 
in Rome of the first century. Wages were low, and life was hard in 
many respects. But rents were small, clothing was simple and inex- 
pensive, and enough food to live on could be got cheaply or at no 
cost at all from the state or from the wealthy patron whom the client 
cultivated. Amusement was free. Men could live and raise their 
families, while happiness and sorrow, pleasure and toil, came and went 
as with us. 

The rich, on the other hand, lived the life that they have followed _ 
in all ages, with its preoccupation with politics and business, its con- 
cern for the handling of property and investments, its luxuries, and 
its extravagances. They built and occupied their magnificent homes, 
lavishly furnished and té..ded by numerous slaves. They invited their 
friends to the elaborate banquets which were the chief form of social 
entertainment. They traveled constantly to country estates, to 
fashionable resorts, and to the provinces. Thus the life of the rich 
and the poor went on in its varied aspects much as it does in our 
own day. . 
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Palace of Minos in Crete, the location of the original labyrinth 
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Supplementary Story 


HOW THE SOLDIER WON THE EMPEROR'S 


DAUGHTER 


As Pp, Wagener 


This story shows how tellers of tales in the Middle Ages used the old 
classical myths, but changed them in details. Read the story of Theseus, 


the Minotaur, and the Cretan labyrinth in one of the books on mythology 


in your sphiol library. 


Imperator Vespasianus' in civitate ROmana régnabat, qui 
filiam pulcherrimam habuit. Haec puella pulchrior erat quam 
omnés aliae mulierés et oculis omnium maximé placébat. Im- 
perator vérd jixta palatium suum? hortum® habuit pulcherri- 
mum in quo saepe ambulabat. Deinde per totum imperium 
légatds misit qui nintiarent ut, si quis filiam imperatoris in 
matrimdnium dicere vellet,* ad palatium veniret et in horté 
ambularet et trés aut quattuor diés in eO manéret. Quo nin- 
tiat6 multi ad palatium vénérunt et in hortum iérunt, sed num- 
quam posted visi sunt. 

Erat tunc quidam miles in régno. Cum ille jussa®> impera- 
tris dé filia ejus audivisset, ad palatium vénit. Janua aperta,® 
ad imperatorem accessit et “‘Domine!”’ inquit, ‘ut filiam tuam 


habeam véni,”’ Sed ille, “In hort6 med ambula sicut’ céteri. 
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A modern garden maze, or labyrinth, in the garden of the governor's palace, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
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15 et eam, cum exieris,® habébis.”” Tum miles, ‘Domine!’ inquit, 
‘““hoc mihi primum concéde. Peto ut, priusquam in hortum 
eam, cum puella loquar.’” Imperator ei hoc concessit. 
Cum jam miles ad puellam accessisset, eI ita dixit. ‘‘Mag- 
nopere, cdrissima, timed. Multi ante mé in hortum iérunt nec 
20 umquam posted visi sunt. Da mihi consilium quo periculum 
fugiam et té in matrimonium dicam.” Sed puella, ‘Tibi 
dicam,” respondit. ‘In illd hortd est led'® ferdcissimus. Ab 
hoc ledne omnés qui in hortum vénérunt occiduntur et dévo- 
rantur." Arma tua omnia cape et totum corpus tuum 4 pedibus | 
25 tisque ad caput tege.” Deinde arma pice obline.” Cum vér6 
in hortum véneris led statim in té impetum faciet. Prim6 cum 
leone pugnare débébis. Cum autem défessus fueris, ab e6 cur- 
rere débébis. Deinde led in té insiliet™ et té tanta vi rapiet ut 
arma tua pice oblita’ dentibus’® ejus haereant.!’ Tum gladi6 
30 tuo caput ejus abscidere’® poteris. Sed aliud periculum est. In 
illo hortd sunt tot viae diversae’’ ut ille qui in eum inierit, vix 
exitum invenire possit. Hic filum’? longum habed quod tibi 
dab6. Cum ad portam horti pervéneris, ibi finem fili liga” et 
filum semper tenéns in hortum déscende. Ita dum filum se- 
35 queris, redire poteris. 
Quae omnia facta sunt. Cum le6 in militem impetum fécis- 
set, dentés ejus pici haesérunt. Tum miles gladid sud caput 
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lednis abscidit. Filum seciitus ad portam horti pervénit. Filiam 
imperatoris in matrimdnium dixit. 

[Notes] 1. Vespasidnus, -i (m.), Vespasian (a famous Roman emperor). 
2. juxtd paldtium suum, near his palace. 3. hortus, -i (m.), garden. 4. si quis 
vellet, whoever wished (literally, if anyone wished). 5. jussum, -i (n.), order. 
6. janud apertd, when the door was opened. The ablative absolute. 7. sicut 
(conj.), just as. 8. exieris, you come out (literally, you will have come out). 
Future perfect indicative. So also véneris (1. 26), fueris (1. 27), pervéneris 
(1. 33). 9. loguor, loqui, locitus sum, talk. 10. led, -dnis (m.), lion. 11. dévord. 
_ -Gre, -Gvi, -dtus, devour. 12. tego, -ere, téxi, téctus, cover. 

13. pix, picis (f.), pitch. Pice obline, smear over with pitch. 14. in #é 
insiliet, will leap upon you. 15. pice oblita, smeared over with pitch. Oblita 
modifies arma. 16. déns, dentis (m.), tooth. 17. haered, -ére, haesi, haesus, 
stick. 18. abscido, -ere, -cidi, -cisus, cut off. 19. viae diversae, paths running 
in various directions. A maze, or labyrinth. The original labyrinth was the 
great palace in Crete which tradition said was the home of the monstrous 
Minotaur, half man, half bull. 20. falum, -t (n.), cord. 21. ligd, -dre, -dvi, 
-dtus, fasten. } 
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Can you answer the following questions on the story ? 


1. What task did the emperor set for those who wished to marry 
his daughter? 2. What happened to them? 3. Who finally came? 
4. What did he ask the emperor to let him do before he underwent 
the test? 5. What did he say to the emperor’s daughter? 6. How did 
she explain to him what had happened to her other suitors? 7. What 
did she advise him to do to escape the danger? 8. What other peril 
did she say he would have to face? 9. How did she help: him to escape 
this? 10. What finally happened ? 
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With the prophetic words “Jacta alea est” (The die is cast), Caesar crossed the river 
Rubicon from Gaul into Italy, thus beginning the civil war which made him master of the 
Roman world 


UNIT V 


| THE CREATION 
OF A ROMAN PROVINCE 


oe 


How, through Caesar's conquest of Gaul, 
Roman power was extended into northern lands 


ve 


The text consists of selections from Caesar’s Commentaries on 
the Gallic War, the selections from Books I, II, and II being 
simplified. 


Rostovtzeff 


Gaius Julius Caesar 


“ 


THE GALLIC WAR 


NOTE 


In this unit the inflections and principles of grammar introduced in Units 
II, III, and IV are reviewed. The words in the required vocabulary for the 
year that have not been already mastered in previous units are given in the 
vocabularies to the various lessons. If only parts of the Latin text are read 
in class, you should read the English summaries and headings to the lessons 
and thus get an idea of the entire course of Caesar’s campaigns. The reading 
of T. Rice Holmes’s Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (Oxford University Press, 
1931), pp. 37-199, and Ancient Britain and the Invasion of Julius Caesar 
(Oxford University Press, 1936), pp. 301-354, will give an excellent general 
picture of these campaigns. 


ROMAN POLITICS OF CAESAR'S DAY 


Caesar’s career was a direct product of the political situation which 


“existed in Rome in the years when his character was forming and his 


pianos in life was being fixed. Politics constituted the career fol- 
v2 mesial Wee? 
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lowed generally by the young patricians of the time. In preparation 
for this career they devoted their energies to acquiring skill in oratory 
and in military affairs. For experience and achievements in war were 
as necessary as power of persuasive speech for those seeking leader- 
ship in the state. Caesar trained himself diligently in both and quickly 
attained eminence. 

Gaius Julius Caesar was born of an old and aristocratic family on 
July 12, 100 B.c., — some say 102 B.c., — in the sixth consulship of 
Gaius Marius, his uncle by marriage. When he was eighteen years 
old, Lucius Sulla seized the supreme power and carried out his pro- 
scriptions. You have heard that Marius and Sulla were leaders 
of the two opposing factions, or political parties, in Rome and have 
read about their careers. You will also recall the programs of the 
two parties. That of the optimatés (the senatorial party, led by Sulla 
and then Pompey) was to have the control of the state in the hands of 
a small number of persons; to keep the state officials and the assembly 
of the people subject to the will of the Senate; and to prevent the 
enactment of any legislation that would give less power to the Senate 
and more to the people. That of the popularés (the democratic party, 
led by Marius), on the other hand, was to make the assembly of the 
people the real governing body of Rome and the Senate subject to 
its will. Furthermore, the popularés were “‘ New Dealers’; for they 
planned to favor the common people by a distribution of public lands, 
by protecting farmers against the importation of cheap grain, by re- 
ducing slave labor, and by making it impossible for wealth to be con- 
centrated in the hands of a few senators and nobles. By birth and 
associations Caesar would seem to have been drawn to the senatorial 
party. But he decided to throw in his fortunes with the democrats. 


CAESAR’S EARLY CAREER 


The first forty years of Caesar’s life, until he was elected to the 
consulship in 60 B.c., were filled with adventure, hard work, and train- 
ing which prepared him to become one of the greatest generals and 
statesmen of all time. His marriage brought him into conflict with 
Sulla. He had to flee from Rome, and his property was confiscated. 
He served with distinction in the army which was fighting in Asia 
against Mithradates, was captured by pirates, and studied oratory 
at Rhodes. Returning finally to Rome, he felt ready to enter upon 
his policical career and watched eagerly for every chance to build up 
his popularity with the common people and to gain their support. 
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Elected a military tribune in 76, he helped to overthrow the consti- 
tution set up by Sulla. In 68 he was quaestor, the first regular office 
in the cursus honérum. As quaestor he was sent to Spain to settle the 
finances of that country. In 65 he held the office of aedile; in 63 he 
was elected pontifex maximus; in 62 he became praetor; and in 61 
he went as propraetor to the province of Farther Spain, where he 
fought a successful campaign. In 60 he returned to Rome, ready to 
enter the contest for the consulship. 


FROM CONSUL TO CONQUEROR 


In running for the consulship, Caesar took advantage of a chance 
to enter into an alliance with the two men then most prominent in_ 
Roman affairs, Gnaeus Pompey and Marcus Licinius Crassus. They — 
formed what is known in Roman history as the First Triumvirate. 
Pompey brought to the alliance the reputation won by his great mili- 
tary successes. Angry with the Senate because he thought it had 
treated him and his soldiers unjustly, he was willing to associate 
himself with the energetic and popular democrat he recognized in 
Caesar. Crassus brought to the alliance immense wealth and his 
association with the moneyed interests of Rome. This combination 
of military prestige, wealth, and brains made it possible for Caesar 
to be elected consul without difficulty. 

You may think of Caesar as tall, slender, and handsome, with 
fair complexion, large nose, and keen dark eyes. At this time or later 
he became bald, which bothered him so much that he was made very 
happy by the permission given him by the Senate to wear a laurel 
wreath in public. He had great powers of endurance. We are told ~ 
that he was expert in horsemanship, could ride with his hands joined 
behind his back, and could dictate to two secretaries while riding. 
The care he gave to his personal appearance and dress often hid the | 
remarkable energy, character, and ambition within the man. 

At the conclusion of his consulship it was agreed that Caesar should 
be given the proconsulship, or governorship, of the provinces of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, Transalpine Gaul, and Iflyricum. The office of proconsul 
had always been of one year’s duration. But an unprecedented vote 
of the popular assembly gave Caesar the proconsulship of his provinces 
for a period of five years, which was later extended for another five 
years. So, at the age of forty-two, Caesar left Rome to govern his 
provinces for nine years and, as it turned out, to make for himself an 
amazing record as a soldier and administrator. 
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ses Linh a GAUL IN 58 nc. 


You are now ab vl to read Caesar’s own account of his achieve- 
ments in Gaul. His proconsulship did not give promise of much 
_ opportunity for Caesar to win that distinction as administrator and 
"general which he must have if he was to realize his ambition to sup- 
_ plant Pompey as the leading citizen of Rome. Cisalpine Gaul (Gallia 
_  Cisalpina, Gaul on this side of the Alps) had been thoroughly subdued 
and Romanized long before Caesar’s time. Illyricum too had been 
under the control of the Romans for over a hundred years. Trans- 
alpine Gaul (Gallia Transalpina, Gaul beyond the Alps) had been a 
Roman province for eighty years. It lay along the shores of the 
Mediterranean between the Alps and the Pyrenees. Its military roads 
made easy the march of Roman armies to and from Spain, and bound 
the district closely to Rome. As the situation was viewed from Rome 
' by the new governor, there seemed to be little chance for military © 
- exploits or for securing the reputation he desired against the time of 
his return to the politics of the city. 
: Adjacent to the Roman province of Transalpine Gaul, however, 
" was a large territory —— Gallia Libera or Comata (long-haired) — quite 
~ free and unsubdued as far as the Romans were concerned. It included 
the greater part of modern France, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
and sections of Germany and Switzerland, as these countries existed 
in 1940. Its many tribes were wild and warlike, often fighting among 
themselves, and united only in their opposition to any control by ° 
Rome. At the time when Caesar assumed his proconsular office, they 
were on peaceful terms with the Roman people. Yet Caesar realized 
that their presence on the frontiers was a constant threat to the safety 


i of ‘‘the Province” (Transalpine Gaul). He saw in the possible con- 


quest of Gallia Libera the chance to win the military distinction that 
he desired and to build up a strong army to support his bid for supreme 
political power. There existed, however, no present reason for starting 
a war, and invasion without declaration of war by the Senate would be 
unlawful. Suddenly, while Caesar was still in Rome preparing to leave 
for his provinces, word came that the Helvetians, a tribe living in the 
Swiss mountains near the Lake of Geneva, had undertaken to migrate 
~ from their old home and to establish themselves in the richer lands of 
Gaul. This constituted an immediate danger to the safety of Roman 
__ territory. Caesar saw that in resisting the move of the Helvetians lay 
_. his opportunity to enter upon the great adventure in war and conquest 
that he longed for. The campaigns that resulted and the manner in 
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which the conquest of Gaul was brought about he describes in hi 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. 


CAESAR AS SOLDIER, STATESMAN, 
ORATOR, AND WRITER 


Caesar was one of the world’s great generals and statesmen. H 
had probably as much influence on the history of the world as any ma 
who ever lived. But he was also an orator and a writer of prose an 
poetry.” As orator he was ranked by ancient critics next to Cicero, th 
greatest of all Roman orators. He wrote books on grammar, astron 
omy, and history. His poetry did not gain him much regard. To hi 
contemporaries his prose style, in comparison with that of other writer 
seemed elegant ; to modern readers it seems superior in clearness an 
directness. 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES 


Only two of Caesar’s prose works have come down to us in com- 
plete form. Both are accounts of military campaigns. They were not 
regarded by their author as finished works but merely as notebooks, 
the content of which might be used after him by other authors as 
the basis of a complete and accurate history of the times. So he called 
them Commentarii (notebooks). The first, the Commentarii dé Bellé 
Gallicd (The Gallic War), tells about the series of campaigns Caesar 
carried on against the Gauls. The second, the Commentarii dé Bellé 
Civili (The Civil War), tells of his conflict with Pompey. 


WHY CAESAR WROTE HIS COMMENTARIES 


The campaigns fought so successfully by Caesar in Gaul gave him 
at once a military reputation. During his absence in Gaul, however, 
he knew of the constant distrust and readiness to attack him on the 
part of his political enemies at Rome. He was aware that the Senate 
opposed him and everything he did; that Pompey had remained at 
home instead of going to the province which had been assigned to him ; 
and that only political expediency had joined Pompey to him. So he 
felt that he ought to inform both his friends and his enemies of what 
he had been doing in Gaul, justify himself for carrying on the war, 
and give everyone an opportunity to compare his exploits in Gau 
with Pompey’s achievements. For this reason, in the seventh yea 
of his absence, Caesar wrote the story of his campaigns year by ye 
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and produced the Commentarii dé Belld Gallicé. It has been read by 
generation after generation because of its outstanding qualities of 
literary style in showing the power of the Latin language, because of 
the thrilling narrative, and because it reveals the character of its author 
as he himself wished it to be understood. But, further than this, it is | 
important for us as it depicts the methods by which the Romans built 
up their great empire and illustrates the characteristics which made 
the Romans great soldiers and able organizers. 


CALENDAR OF THE GALLIC WAR 


There are eight books, or divisions, of the Commentaries on the 
Gallic War — one book for the campaign of each year. Seven of them 
were written by Caesar, while the eighth was written by Aulus Hirtius, 
one of Caesar’s officers. The sequence of events is as follows: 


Book I (58 B.c.): Campaigns against the Helvetians and the German 
chieftain Ariovistus | 

Book II (57 B.c.): Campaign against the Belgians 

Boox III (57 and 56 B.c.): Operations against various tribes, especially 
the naval operations against the Veneti 

Book IV (55 B.c.): Further operations against various tribes; crossing 
of the Rhine into Germany ; first expedition to Britain 

Book V (54 B.c.): Setond expedition to Britain; revolt of the Belgian 
tribes 

Book VI (53 B.c.) : Spread of the revolt ; operations against the northern 
tribes; second expedition into Germany; description of the customs 

of the Gauls and Germans 

Book VII (52 sB.c.): General conspiracy and revolt of the Gauls led by 
Vercingetorix ; Caesar’s movements to combat the revolt; defeat of 
the army of Vercingetorix; siege and capture of Alesia; surrender of 
Alesia and of Vercingetorix; submission of Aedui and Arverni 

Boox VIII (51 and 50 8.c.): End of the revolt in Gaul; Caesar’s tri- 
umphal reception by cities and colonies; his return to Italy 
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I. THE HELVETIAN MIGRATION | 


A. The Departure of the Helvetians fae their Home, 
and Their First Repulse* 


ee 


The Helvetians were a tribe living in what is now Switzerland, 
north and east of the Lake of Geneva (the ancient Lacus Lemannus). 
According to Caesar’s figures, the population of their territory amounted 
to as many as three hundred and sixty-eight thousand persons. Their 
remote location had given them little contact with Roman civilization, © 
so that they seemed rough and fierce to the Romans. They had the 
reputation of being among the bravest of all the Gauls. This reputa- 
tion they had gained from their incessant warfare with their neighbors 
in Germany. Their confidence in their military prowess, and their dis- 
satisfaction with the narrow and cramped territory in which they lived, — 
caused them to decide to migrate westward and to seek a new home 
in a less restricted section of central or western Gaul. 

Caesar, on learning of this plan, decided to prevent their migration, 
on the ground that it would be bad for the Roman province along the 
Mediterranean to have as neighbors a warlike tribe like the Helve- 
tians. Legally he had no right to interfere in the affairs of Gailia 
Libera. It was his duty, of course, to defend his provinces against 
attack or invasion from their neighbors. He had no authority, how. 
ever, to start offensive warfare until the Roman people formally de- 
clared war, and it had never been the custom of the Romans to start 
a war of conquest with peaceful neighbors. Caesar doubtless realized 
this. But he also realized that the mastery of Rome under the politi- 
cal conditions then existing awaited the successful general who could - 
return to the city with the reputation of having won great victories, 
with the fame of having extended Roman dominions, with unlimited 
wealth, and with veteran legions to support him. He intended to be 
that successful returning general. So he took the first chance he had 
to interfere in the affairs of Gallia Libera. He believed that he could 
count upon support at home if he were to carry on an offensive war 
against this particular tribe. For the Romans had not forgotten that 
one ‘of their armies had been defeated and humiliated fifty years pre- 
viously by the Tigurini, a subdivision of the Helvetians. . 


* Book I, chaps. 1-12. 
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Two Gauls, with Diana standing between then. 
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THE NATIONS OF GAUL 


Caesar begins his account with a brief description of the nations of Gaul. 


Ll i ae Yu tt, Z ” Pop pttitHy A Ww Gaee Spt ee. tb ier 
eeu: est omnis! divisa? in partés trés, quarum tinam f 
colunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani,’ tertiam ei* qui ipsdrum linguaé 
Celtae, nostra Galli aprelliantulh Hi omnés lingua, moribus, 
légibus’ inter sé differunt. Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna® 
flimen, 4 Belgis Matrona et Séquana dividit.’ 


[The Character of the Peoples] 

Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, propterea quod 4 
culta® atque hiimanitate® provinciae longissimé absunt, mini- 
-méque saepe’® mercatorés ad eds veniunt atque ea quae ad 
efféminand6s animos" pertinent important, proximique sunt 
Germanis, qui trans Rhénum incolunt, quibuscum continenter” 
bellum gerunt. Qua dé causa Helvétii quoque reliquis Gallis” 
praestant, quod feré cotidianis proeliis cum Germ§anis con- 
tendunt, cum aut suis“ finibus eds prohibent aut ipsi in edrum 


finibus belie gerunt. 
[The Territory of Each Nation] 
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Eorum” ina pars, quam Galli obtinent, initium capit 4’° 15 


flimine Rhodano; continétur Garumna flimine, Oceané, fini- 
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8. Translate into Latin: 


1. The coming of the enemy has been announced by letters. 
2. The enemy are powerful in war and surpass us in number of men. 
3. We shall not easily keep off their forces from our towns. 
4. When departing from the province we shall leave a few men to 
defend the town. 
Roman Background 


GauL in Caesar’s time had a mixed population, numbering between 
ten and twelve millions. The most conspicuous and powerful ele- 
- ment in the population was the Celts, a people 
SOCIAL AND POLITI- who, in the fifth century B.c., had come in from 
a ates western Germany and overrun Gaul. In the 
CAESAR’S TIME fourth century the Celts had a powerful empire 
extending through Britain, Spain, Gaul, and Ger- 
many into Russia. Groups of Celts had also penetrated into Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. In the third century, however, this great 
empire disappeared, and from then on the Celts as important his- 
torical units formed only a part of the people whom the Romans 
called Gauls and Britons. Their physical appearance made a great 
impression on the Romans, whose writers describe them as tall and 
powerful, with blue eyes, fair or reddish hair, and white skin. Chiefs 
and men of authority wore the hair and beard long. The women had 
the reputation of being the most beautiful of all barbarian women. 
The earlier settlers of Gaul, however, did not disappear with the 
Celtic conquest but persisted as a strong element in the population 
even in Caesar’s day. Instead of being tall and blond, these men were 
short and swarthy. In certain of the tribes which Caesar conquered 
_ the Celtic type predominated, in others the pre-Celtic strains. An- 
_ other group in the population of Caesar’s Gaul was the Germans, who 
had crossed the Rhine in considerable numbers. Probably many of 
the blond soldiers in the Gallic armies were Germans. 

The Romans had had contacts with the Gauls as early as the fourth 
century, when various tribes invaded Italy (as you remember from 
your reading), defeated a Roman army, and destroyed a large part 
of the city. A great number of them settled in northern Italy, which 
later became the province of Cisalpine Gaul. Again, in 102 B.c., an- 
other Gallic invasion was stopped by Gaius Marius. So the Romans 
realized the constant threat which this warlike and restless people 
presented to the safety of Roman power. About eighty years before 
Caesar’s governorship the Romans had established the province of 
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Transapline Gaul, in the southern part of modern France, extending 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees and including the lower Rhone valley, 
with the harbor town of Massilia (Marseille). 

In Caesar’s time, kings had almost entirely disappeared in Gaul. 
The ruling power rested largely in the noble families, who formed a 
sort of feudal aristocracy, and in chiefs elected to administer the affairs 
of the various nations. The basis of the social structure was the family. 
A number of families united to form a clan; several clans, to form a 
tribe; and from four to as many as ten tribes, to form a nation. 
Caesar estimated that there were between four and five hundred 
tribes in Gaul, and some seventy nations. Those mentioned by Caesar 
are found on the map. Within the family the father was absolute in 
power. The clan was presided over by a chief chosen by the heads of 
the various families composing it. The tribe was ruled by chiefs 
chosen by the clans. They were members of the council of the tribe © 
and its leaders in war. The tribe had common traditions and religious | 
rites, as well as a common refuge and market place. Because of © 
the physical characteristics of the country and because of tribal 
jealousies the only unity that the Gauls ever achieved was a loose 
form of confederacy under the leadership of the stronger tribes, such 
as the Aeduans, the Arverni, and the Sequanians. In accomplishing his 
conquest Caesar took full advantage of this disunity and of the in- 
stability of the Gallic temperament. 

The noble families had developed a system of patrons and clients. _ 
The clients comprised the poorer and weaker members of the tribes, 
who looked to the noble patron for protection. Caesar tells us that 
the prestige of a Gallic noble depended upon the number of his clients. | 
Each great lord had also a group of close companions in arms who 
formed his court. At the head of the social scale came the nobles and 
the priestly caste, known as the Druids. Next in rank came clients, 
small farmers, herdsmen, and artisans. Below these were the semi- 
free agricultural and industrial workers; while the lowest of all were 
the slaves, of whom there were large numbers. 


Supplementary Story 
PELIAS DECIDES TO KILL JASON 


In the story of the voyage of Jason and the Argonauts in search of the 
Golden Fleece, you will be reading one of the most famous of Greek tales. 
Jason was sent on the voyage by his wicked uncle, Pelias, who had ex- 
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pelled his brother Aeson, the father of Jason, from the throne of Thessaly, 
and had, as he supposed, caused the death of the boy Jason himself. But 
Jason escaped and returned home only after many years. He was recognized 
by his uncle Pelias, who, fearing vengeance from his nephew, persuaded him 
to go in search of the Golden Fleece. Many adventurous heroes had gone 
to seek this priceless treasure, but they had not come back alive; and Pelias 
hoped for a similar fatal end to his nephew’s expedition. 

The Golden Fleece came from the ram which Jupiter had once sent to 
carry off through the air two children, Phrixus and Helle, when they were 
about to be killed by their stepmother. Helle lost her hold on the ram and 
fell into the strait which was afterward called the Hellespont. Phrixus 
reached Colchis, at the eastern end of the Black Sea, where he sacrificed the 
ram to Jupiter and hung the fleece on a tree to be guarded by a sleepless 
dragon. 


Erant dlim in Thessalia' duo fratrés, quorum alter? Aeson,? 
Pelids alter? appellabatur. Aeson primé régnum obtinuerat; 
at post paucés annos Pelias régni cupiditate adductus ndn modo 
fratrem expulit, sed etiam in animo habébat Jasonem, Aesonis 
filium, interficere. Quidam tamen ex amicis Aesonis, ubi sen- 5 
tentiam Peliae cognovérunt, puerum é tanto pericul6 éripere* 
constituérunt. Nocti igitur? Jaésonem ex urbe abstulérunt,® 
et cum posterd dié ad régem redissent, ei renintiavérunt 
puerum mortuum’ esse. .Pelias, cum hoc audivisset, etsi ré 
vera® magnum gaudium’ percipiébat,’® speciem tamen doléris" 
praebuit et quae causa esset mortis quaesivit. Illi autem, cum 
bene intellegerent dol6rem ejus falsum” esse, nescid quam fabu- 
lam’ dé morte pueri finxérunt.™ 


—_ 


0 


[Notes] 1. Thessalia, -ae (f.), Thessaly. 2. alter... alter, one... the 
other. 3. Aesdn, -onis (m.), Aeson. Supply appellabdiur, to which it is a 
predicate noun. 4. éripere, to rescue. 5. igitur (adv.), therefore. 6. ab- 
stulérunt, carried away. 7. mortuus, -a, -wm, dead. 8. ré vérd, in reality. 
9. gaudium, -i (n.), joy. 10. percipiébat, he felt. 11. dolor, -dris (m.), grief. 
12. falsus, -a, -wm, false. 13. mescid quam fabulam, some story or other. 
14. finxérunt, they made up. 


yf 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Why did Pelias wish to kill Jason? 2. Why did he not kill him? 
3. What report was made to Pelias about Jason? 4. What was the 
attitude of Pelias toward the report ? 
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THE HELVETIANS PREPARE TO MIGRATE 


About three years before the arrival of Caesar as proconsular governor 
of his provinces, the Helvetians had become restless and had been influenced 
by a self-seeking chief named Orgetorix to move out of the lands in which 
they were settled and to seek less restricted lands elsewhere in Gaul. For 
this migration they had been steadily making preparations. Orgetorix was 
chosen as leader. But Orgetorix had treacherously formed the plan to use — 
this migration as a means for getting control of the whole of Gaul and for 
making himself king. He at once proceeded to ally with the Helvetians the 
two strong trikes of the Sequanians and the Aeduans, with whose aid he 
hoped to carry out his designs. 

It is easy to see from this that the power within the Gallic tribes at that 
time was in the hands of a very tew chiefs or nobles, and that the common 
people had no voice in affairs of government or of policy. 


— 


[The Proposal of Orgetorix] 

Apud Helvétids longé nodbilissimus et potentissimus fuit 
Orgetorix. Is, Marco Messala et Marco Pisone consulibus,’ 
régni’ cupiditate inductus conjiirationem nobilitatis® fécit, et 
civitati persuasit ut dé subus suis cum omnibus copiis exirent. 
Sir acle | eri « mae Hae virtite Sais: praestamus, 


totius Galliaes imperi6° potiri.”’ 
[Why Orgetorix Easily Persuaded the Helvetians| 


Hoc facilius eis perstiasit, quod undique loci natira’ Helvétii 
continentur ; ina ex parte’ flamine Rhéno latissim6 atque altis- 
sim6, qui agrum Helvétium 4 Germanis dividit ; altera ex parte 

10 monte Jira® altissimd, qui est inter Séquands et Helvétids; 
tertia, lact Lemanno et flimine Rhodan6, qui provinciam nos- 
tram ab Helvétiis dividit. Propter haec Helvétii minus laté 
vagari et minus facile finitimis bellum inferre poterant; qua 
dé causa? hominés bellandi’® cupidi magno dolore” afficiéban- 

15 tur. Pro” multitidine autem hominum et pro gloria belli atque 
fortitidinis angustos sé finés habére arbitrabantur, qui in 
longitidinem”® milia passuum CCXL, in latitidinem™ CLXXX 


patébant. 
[The Helvetians Begin Their Preparations] 


His rébus adducti et auctoritate Orgetorigis perm6ti con- 
20 stituérunt ea quae ad proficiscendum pertinérent“* comparidre, 
jumentorum et carrdrum” quam maximum numerum’® emere, 
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The Pass between the Jura Muuntains and the Rhone 


iT) 


sémentés quam maxims facere’’ ut in itinere cOpiam frimenti 
habérent, cum proximis civitatibus pacem et amicitiam c6n- 
-firmare. Ad eds rés conficiendas duds ann6s sibi satis esse existi- 
mavérunt. In tertium annum profectidnem lége confirmant.'® 
| [Orgetorix Conspires with the Sequamans and Aeduans] 
Ad eas rés conficiendas Orgetorix déligitur. Is sibi légatio- 
nem ad civitatés suscipit. In ed itinere persuadet Casticd, 
Séquan6,’” cujus pater reégnum in Séquanis mult6ds ann6s obtinu- 
erat et 4 senattii populi ROmani amicus appellatus erat, ut rég- 
num in civitate sua occuparet,?? quod pater ante habuerat. 
Itemque Dumnorigi” Aedu6, fratri Diviciaci, qui eo tempore 
principatum in civitate obtinébat et maximé plébi acceptus 
erat, ut idem cOnarétur persuddet, eique filiam suam in matri- 
monium dat. Eos sic cohortatur: “Ipse meae civitatis impe- 
rium rapiam. Helvétii, qui totius Galliae plirimum possunt, 
suis cOpiis sudque exerciti vobis régna facile obtinébunt.”’ 
Hac oratidne adducti inter sé fidem et jis jirandum dant, et 
sé totius Galliae imperio potiri posse spérant. 


25 


30 


35 


[Notes] 1. Marcd Messdala . . . consulibus, in the consulship of Marcus 
Messala and Marcus Piso. Ablative absolute of two nouns, with ‘‘being”’ 
understood. It expresses time. As the two consuls held office for only a 
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year, the Romans found it convenient to use their names in designating the 
year. The date here mentioned is 61 B.c., three years before Caesar’s arrival 
in Gaul. 2. régni, of royal power. Objective genitive with cupiditate. The 
Helvetians at the time were ruled by chiefs from among the nobles. Orgetorix 
hoped that by leading the migration he might become a king over the Helve- 
tians and eventually over the whole of Gaul. 3. conjurdtidnem nobilitatis, a 
conspiracy of the nobles. 4. facile. Neuter to agree with the infinitive 
potirt used as a noun, subject of erit. 5. imperid. Ablative after potiri. (See 
Grammar Note 1 on page 172.) 6. loci natura, the character of the country. 
Look up the territory of the Helvetians on a map and see what natural 
barriers shut them in. 7. and ex parte, on one side. 8. monte Jird, the Jura 
Mountains. 9. gud dé causa, for this reason. 

10. bellandi. Gerund, objective genitive with cupidi. 11. dolére, distress, 
vexation. 12. rd, in proportion to. 13. longitidd and latiiidd. Nouns 
formed from Jongus and ldtus. 14. ad proficiscendum pertinérent, had to do 
with their journey (/iterally, pertained to their setting out). Pertinérent is 
subjunctive, as it is the verb of a subordinate clause in the indirect state- 
ment implied in constituérunt. 15. jamentorum et carrorum, of beasts of 
burden and wagons. 16. quam maximum numerum, the greatest possible 
number. Quam with a superlative often denotes the highest possible degree. 
17. sémentés facere, to sow grain (literally, make sowings). 18. lége confirmant, 
they fixed by decree. Historical present. In both Latin and English the 
present tense is used in narrative to describe a past act vividly. 19. Castico, 
Séquand, Casticus the Sequanian. Dative after persuddet. 20. occuparet. 
After a historical present, the present or the imperfect subjunctive is found 
in a clause of purpose. 21. Dumnorigi, Dumnorix (a leader of the Aeduans). 
He caused the Romans and Caesar no little trouble. 


EXERCISES 
1. Learn the following vocabulary: 


afficid, -ere, -féci, -fectus, do to; potior, -iri, -itus sum, get control of, 


affect ; afflict 

arbitror, -ari, -Atus sum, think, sup- 
pose 

cohortor, -ari, -atus sum, encourage 

exed, -ire, -ii, -itus, go forth, emi- 
grate 

légatid, -dnis, f., embassy 

nobilitas, -tatis, f., the nobility, the 
nobles 


get possession of 3 
principatus, -ts, m., the foremost 
place, first place, leadership 


profectis, -dnis, /., departure 


suscipi6, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus, take 
upon oneself (sibi), assume, under- 
take 

vagor, -ari, -atus sum, roam about, 
roam, wander 


2. Note in the reading the occurrence of the ablative absolute, the 
dative after compound verbs, the ablative after deponents, the gerund, 
and a purpose clause with ut. Point out all the examples of these 
constructions and explain how you recognize them. 
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3. Translate into Latin: 


1. What reason for departing did they announce? 

2. I shall put him in charge of the army. 

3. With Caesar as leader, the Romans fought in Gaul for eight 
years. 

4. The enemy will not get possession of the whole province. 

5. They came to our camp to seek peace. 


Roman Background 


THE FERTILE LAND of Gaul encouraged extensive agriculture. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye, and peas were raised. Flax was cultivated 

for the making of linen cloth and sails. Apples and 

OCCUPATIONS %, | 

OF THE GAULs PC@rs were grown, and, in the south, olives and figs. 

Skilled methods of cultivation were developed. The 

Gauls possessed well-made plows, and implements for reaping the 

grain. The use of fertilizers was known. From barley, beer was 
brewed, and casks were invented in which to store this drink. 

Of domestic animals the Gauls had cows, sheep, pigs, and fowls of 
various sorts, particularly ducks and geese. Salt pork and hams were 
sent to the Roman market. The cattle provided not only beef but a 
variety of dairy products.. The Roman soldiers were surprised to find 
butter used in place of the olive oil to which they were accustomed. 
Where pasturage was available, horses were bred. Of these the Gauls 
were very fond. Caesar’s cavalry was recruited from Gauls, Germans, 
and Spaniards. 

The manufacture of articles of copper, bronze, and iron was 
widely carried on, as well as the making and staining of glass. The 
center of iron work was Bourges, in which district were rich iron mines. 
Beautiful ornaments of silver and gold were produced. Excellent 
pottery with attractive decoration was made, as well as fine enamel- 
ware. The textile industry of Gaul was famous even in Rome. From 
the wool of the sheep, cloth was woven, which was dyed and em- 
broidered. The manufacture of soap appears to have originated in 
Gaul. Cabinetwork flourished, as well as shipbuilding. The latter 
was developed especially by the Veneti, with whom Caesar fought a 
famous naval engagement. 

Good roads, which were used by Caesar’s armies and which were 
followed in general by the later Roman road system, made commerce 
between the various sections of Gaul easy. Goods were transported 
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in two-wheeled and four-wheeled carts. Merchant ships moved 
along the rivers. There was a regular coastal trade with Britain and 
with Italy. © 

Important occupations of the 
Gauls were fighting and hunting. 
The Gauls were brave warriors; 
but they lacked steadiness and 
discipline for organized fighting, 
were easily discouraged, and knew 
nothing of siege operations or de- 
fensive works until they learned 
of these from the Romans. They 
dressed for war in costumes calcu- 
lated to terrify the enemy or even 
fought with naked, painted bodies ; 
and they advanced upon their foes 
with shouts, the blare of trumpets, 
and the howling of dogs, which al- 
ways accompanied the army. Their 
chief weapon was the long sword, 
with which they slashed at their 
foes. Bear, deer, wild pigs, and 
smaller game were hunted with the 
"Pergamene sculpture assistance of dogs. The catching 


A Gaul chooses death for himself and Of fish and game not only supplied 
his wife food but provided sport as well. 


Supplementary Story 


PELIAS, WHO HAD BEEN WARNED TO LOOK 

OUT FOR A MAN WEARING ONE SHOE, REC- 

OGNIZES JASON AND SENDS HIM TO FETCH 
T H-ED,G!0 T.D E Nw Fak Beek 


Post breve tempus Pelias, veritus' né régnum suum tanta vi 
et fraude’? occupatum dmitteret, amicum quendam Delphés’ 
misit, qui draculum* consuleret.’ Ille igitur® quam celerrimé 
Delphos sé contulit et quam ob causam vénisset démonstravit. 

5 Respondit Oraculum nillum esse in praesentia’ periculum ; 
monuit tamen Peliam ut, si quis inum calceum® geréns veniret,? 
eum cavéret.’? Post paucds annés Pelias magnum sacrificium™ 
facttrus erat”; niintids in omnés partés dimiserat et certum 
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diem conveniendi dixerat. Dié cOnstitit6 magnus numerus 
hominum undique ex agris convénit ; in his autem vénit etiam 10 
Jason, qui 4 pueritia’® apud centaurum™ quendam habitaverat. 
Dum tamen iter facit, inum é calceis in transeundo nescid qué 
flimine” Amisit. 

Jason igitur, cum calceum amissum nillo modo recipere 
posset, tind pede niido" in régiam!” pervénit. Quem cum Pelias 15 
vidisset, subitO timore affectus est'®; intelléxit enim hunc esse 
hominem quem oraculum démoOnstravisset. Hoc!® igitur con- 
silium iniit. Réx erat quidam Aeétés, qui régnum Colchidis”° 
ills tempore obtinébat. Huic commissum erat vellus illud au- 
reum™ quod Phrixus” olim ibi reliquerat. Constituit igitur 
Peliads Jasoni negdtium dare. ut hdc vellere potirétur’; cum 
enim rés esset magnj periculi, eum in itinere peritiirum esse™ 
spérabat. Jasonem igitur ad sé arcessivit, et eum cohortatus 
quid fierl vellet docuit. Ille etsi scieébat rem esse difficilem, 
negotium libenter” suscépit. 25 


0 


bo 


[Notes] 1. veritus, fearing. The perfect participle of this deponent verb 
is often translated as if it were a present participle. 2. fraus, fraudis (f.), 
deceit. 3. Delphi, -drum (m. pl.), Delphi (a place in Greece where there was 
a famous oracle of Apollo). 4. ordculum, -i (n.), oracle. 5. qui consuleret, to 
consult. A relative clause of purpose. 6. igitur (adv.), therefore. 7. in . 
praesentid, at present. 8. calceus, -t (m.), shoe. 9. si quis veniret, if anyone 
(whoever) should come. 10. cavéret, to beware of. 11. sacrificium, -i (n.), 
sacrifice. 12. factiéirus erat, was about to make. 13. @ pueritid, from boyhood. 
14. apud centaurum, with a centaur. A centaur was a creature half man 
and half horse. 15. mescid quo flimine, some river or other. 16. und pede 
nudd, with one foot bare. 17. régia, -ae (f.), palace. 18. affectus est, was 
afflicted. 19. hoc, the following. 20. Colchis, -idis (f.), Colchis (a country 
east of the Black Sea). 21. vellus illud aureum, the famous golden fleece. 
22. Phrixus, -i (m.), Phrixus. 23. ué potirétur, of getting possession of. 
24. peritirum esse, would perish. 25. libenter (adv.), willingly. 


La | 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Why did Pelias consult an oracle? 2. What oracle did he consult 
and how? 3. What did he learn from the oracle? 4. How did the pre- 
diction of the oracle come true? 5. When Jason came into the palace, 
what did Pelias see? 6. What did he decide to do? 7. What did he 
hope for in his plan? 8. What do you know about the Golden,Fleece ? 
9. Did Jason fall in with the plan of Pelias? 
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“a 


THE HELVETIANS CONTINUE THEIR 
PREPARATIONS 


The treacherous plan of Orgetorix was discovered before it could be 
carried out, and he was brought to trial. Through the influence of the huge 
crowd of relatives, dependents, and clients that he assembled he escaped 
conviction, but soon died. His death, however, did not deter the Helvetians 
from carrying out their design to migrate. Continuing their preparations, 
they burned their homes, persuaded several near-by tribes to join them, and 
chose the route by which they would march. 


[But Orgetorix Is Brought to Trial, Escapes, and Dies} 
Ea rés est Helvétiis €nintiata. Moribus suis' Orgetorigem 
ex vinculis” causam dicere® coégérunt. Eum damnatum oporté- 


bat igni cremari.* Dié constitito Orgetorix ad jidicium® omnem > 
suam familiam,® ad’ hominum milia decem, undique coégit, et 


un 


omnés clientés suds, quorum magnum numerum habébat, e6- 
dem convocavit. Per eds sé éripuit né® causam diceret. Cum 
Civitas ob eam rem incitata armis jis suum exsequi’ cOnarétur, 
multitidinemque hominum ex agris magistratiis cdgerent, 
Orgetorix mortuus est. Helvétii ipsum sé interfécisse arbi- 


10 trati sunt. 
[The Helvetians Decide to Leave Behind No Homes to Which io Return] 


Post Orgetorigis mortem nihild minus!® Helvétii id, quod 
constituérunt, facere cOnantur, ut é finibus suis exeant.! Ubi 
jam sé ad eam rem paratos esse arbitrati sunt, oppida” sua 
omnia, numer6 ad duodecim,” vicds ad quadringentés, reliqua 

15 privata aedificia incendunt. Frimentum omne, praeter id quod 
sécum portatiri erant™ [1], incendunt, ut reditiis spé sublata® 
paratiorés ad omnia pericula perferenda essent. | 

[They Persuade Other Tribes to Join Them] 

Persuadent Rauracis et Tulingis et Latobrigis finitimis suis 
ut, oppidis suis vicisque incénsis, ina cum eis proficiscantur. 

20 Boids, qui trans Rhénum incoluerant et in agrum N6ricum*® 


transierant Noréiamque oppugnaverant, ad sé socids Sele te, ee 


: Ps 


& 4 


yy ~ y ‘ aX Hy SVQ y FP hey Consider Two Routes fob STA 
‘Brant mnind itinera duo quibus dom6 exire possent!” ; 
tinum per Séquan6s, angustum et difficile, inter montem Jiram 
et flimen Rhodanum, qua vix singuli’® carri trahi poterant: 
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mons autem altissimus impendebat, ut facile pauci eds prohi- 25 
bére possent ; alterum per provinciam nostram, mult6 facilius 
atque expeditius, propterea quod inter finés Heneterai et 
Allobrogum, qui niiper pacati erant,?? Rhodanus fluit,”! isque_—— 
non nillis locis vad6 transitur. Preah oppidtum- ‘Alfobré | 
gum proximumque Helvétidrum finibus est Genava. Ex e6 30 
oppido pons ad Helvétids pertinet. 
[They Decide to Go through the Roman Province] 

Principés Helvétiorum suis nintiavérunt: ‘Per provinciam 
Romanam iter faciémus. Allobrogibus, qui ndndum bond 
animo [2] in populum Romanum esse videntur,” vel persua- 
débimus vel eds vi cOgémus ut per suds finés nés ire patiantur.”’ 35 
Omnibus rébus ad profectidnem comparatis, diem dicunt quo 
dié ad ripam Rhodani omnés conveniant.” 


a 


[Notes] 1. moribus suis, in accordance with their customs. 2. ex vinculis, 
in chains. 3. causam dicere, to plead his case. 4. eum... cremari, that he, if 
convicted, be burned by fire. 5. ja#diciwm, trial. 6. familiam, kinsmen and 
dependents. 7. ad,about. Used as an adverb with numerals. 8. sé éripuit né, 
saved himself from (literally, snatched himself away so as not to). 9. jas 
suum exsequi, to enforce its law (the right of the tribe to punish traitors). 
10. nihild minus, nevertheless (literally, less by nothing). The Helvetians 
had refused to be led by Orgetorix, but they were willing to accept his plan. 
11. ut... exeant. A noun clause of purpose in apposition with id. 12. oppida, 
strongholds. The vici were villages, or groups of detached houses or huts. 
13. numero ad duodecim, about twelve in number. 

14. portaturi erant, they intended to carry (Jiterally, were about to carry). 
(See Grammar Note 1.) The Helvetians intended to take with them a three 
months’ supply of ground grain. To take this amount of grain for 368,000 
persons would have required over ten thousand carts. 15. reditus spé 
sublatd, if the hope of a return (home) were removed. 16. agrum Noricum, 
the territory of the Norici. Noreia was a city in their territory. 17. possent. 
Translate as if indicative. The subjunctive is used in a descriptive relative 
clause. 18. singulz, in single file. 19. impendébat, overhung the pass. 
20. pacati erant. This had happened three years before. 21. fluit. Compare 
with flimen. 22. bond animé esse videntur, seem well-disposed (literally, of 
good mind). 23. qué dié omnés conveniant, on which all were to assemble. A 
relative clause of purpose. The date was March 28, 58 B.c. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[Active Periphrastic Conjugation] 
1. The future active participle may be used with forms of sum 
to express intention. [As, pertatiri erant, they intended to carry 
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(literally, they were about to carry); Exitari fuerant, 7 hey had intended 
to emigrate (literally, they had been about to emigrate) .| This is called 
the first, or active, periphrastic conjugation. It is a roundabout 
(periphrastic) way of expressing intention without using the verb 


meaning intend. 
[The Genitive and Ablative of Description] 


2. You have learned that both the genitive and the ablative case 
are used to describe. [As, cénsulés aequae potestatis, consuls of equal 
power; milités magna virtite, soldiers of great bravery.| ‘The ablative 
is most commonly used to describe physical qualities. The most com- 
mon use of the genitive is in measurement. (As, puer duodecim 
anndrum, a boy twelve years old (literally, of twe've years); mirus sex 
pedum, a wall six feet high (literally, of six fee:).| Both the genitive 
and the ablative of description are used in the predicate. [As, Boné 
animé esse videntur, They seem to be well-disposed (literally, of good 
disposition) - Virginius magnae virtitis erat, Virginius was (a man) of. 
great bravery.| Such predicate uses should be translated either by 
making the phrase adjectival or by introducing a noun with the 
predicate, as in the examples given. 


-EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


aedificium, -i, 7., building 

cliéns, clientis, m., client, follower, 
retainer 

convoco, -are, -avi, -atus, call to- 
gether, summon, call 

eddem, adv., to the same place, in the 
same place 

expeditus, -a, -um, quick, active, 
light-armed, in light marching 
order : 


exter, -era, -erum, outer, outside ~ 


(superlative, extrémus, -a, -um, 
farthest, last, extreme) 
flu6, -ere, fluxi, flixus, flow 


non niilli, -ae, -a, some, several 

omnin6, adv., wholly, on the whole, in 
all, at all. 

oppugn6, -are, -avi, -atus, attack, 
lay siege to 

pacé, -are, -Avi, -dtus, pacify. subdue 

perferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latus, carry 
through, carry, spread; endure, 
suffer 


tina, adv., together, along with, at the 


same time, in the same place 
vadum, ~i, ”., ford (l., shoals, shal- 
lows) 
vicus, -i, m., village 


2. In the reading, note expressions of positive and negative purpose 


and of result. 


Note also indirect statements, and instances of the 


ablative absolute. Point them out and explain fully the construction 
ot each. Explain the construction of ad omnia pericula perferenda — 


(1. 17). 
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3. Translate into Latin: 


1. When this was done, he left us. 4 : 

2. They were so few in number that they could not take the town. 

3. Walls are being built that the camp may be defended. (Express 
in two ways.) ¥ | 

4. He said that the town had been captured and that the citizens 
were not defending their homes. 

5. We ought to fight in order that the enemy may not get possession 
of the town. 


Roman Background 


Many of the Gallic tribes had attained a rather high form of culture 
even before the Roman conquest. Money circulated freely, and a 
number of the tribes 
had their own coin- 
age of gold, silver, 
electrum, bronze, and iron with 
original designs. While there was 
no Gallic alphabet, Greek charac- 
ters learned from merchants were 
used for business and public docu- 
ments. Except among the Druids, 
however, there was practically no 
learning among the Gauls. Even 
the nobility could rarely read or 
write. } 

Religion was controlled by the 
priestly -caste known as the 
Druids. These men were learned 
in the mysteries of their religion 
and exercised a great influence in 
ancient Gaul. Various gods were 
worshiped, some being common to 
all the tribes, others merely local 
deities. The phenomena of nature were deified. Human sacrifice was 
an important feature of religious observances. The Druids professed 
to be able to prophesy the future and had perfected a rough form of 
calendar. They were civil and criminal judges as well as priests, held 
trials, and prescribed punishments. They were also the learned class, 


leoza4] 


CULTURE OF 
THE GAULS 


A soap factory of Gaul 


or 


Druids worship the mistletoe 


oi 


gathered the young nobles around them, and taught them most of what 
they knew. The Druids were recruited from the nobility. Each tribe 
had its Druids, but all together composed an organized body with a high 
priest, or chief Druid. Once a year they held a great religious congress. 
Their power was great; for they could excommunicate persons and 
even suspend religious observances in an entire district. Remains 
have been found of temples and statues of the gods, while the great 
stone circles to be seen in southern England and northwestern France 
are believed to have been centers of Druid worship. The Druid religion 
was the main force for unity in Gaul. Associated with the Druids were 
lesser priests, including bards or poets whose songs of war and victory, 
and hymns in honor of leaders and of the gods, constituted the liter- 
ature of pre-Roman Gaul. 

The nobles had fine clothes dyed in bright colors and decorated 
with gold embroidery. They loved to wear jewelry — such as rings, 
bracelets, brooches, and necklaces — made of gold, silver, or bronze. 
Articles of jewelry were made with great artistic skill and often deco- 
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rated with amber, coral, or precious stones. The clothing of the poorer 
classes was simple. The legs were covered with trousers, the upper 
part of the body by a shirt opening down the front. A rough cloak 
gave protection in cold weather. 
The nobles lived in large fortified houses made mostly of wood on 
a stone foundation and containing a number of rooms, one of them a 
great hall for feasting. They were well furnished, with carpets on the 
floors, mattresses on the beds, and tapestries on the walls. The ordi- 
nary house was simply a one-room hut made of planks and reeds, 
usually round in shape and with a thatched roof. The floor was of 
earth beaten hard. A hole in the roof let the smoke out ; and windows, 
without glass but- with shutters, furnished ventilation. Rough tables 
served for furniture, and beds were piles of skins laid on the floor. 
Each tribe and nation had its fortified center which served also as 
central sanctuary and market place. To it the people came for wor- 
ship, political deliberation, the marketing of goods, and protection in 
time of war. Some of these towns became centers for industrial pro- 
duction. Such a center was Bibracte, the capital of the Aedui, where 
extensive work in metal was carried on. | 
Gallic law never got beyond a system of family and tribal customs. 
As has been said, its administration rested in the hands of the Druids, 
and in their tribunals action was based upon custom and religious 
practices. Although there were deliberative assemblies, particularly 
the councils of the chiefs of the various nations, few laws were passed. 


Supplementary Story 


JASON BUILDS THE SHIP ARGO, AND THE 
EXPEDITION SAILS FOR COLCHIS 


Cum tamen Colchis multorum diérum iter ab e6 locé abesset, 
sdlus Jason proficisci ndluit. Dimisit igitur nuntids in omnés 
partés, qui causam itineris docérent et diem certum conveni- 
endi dicerent.' Interedé, postquam omnia quae sunt isui’ ad 
armandas navés comportari® jussit, negotium dedit Argo* 5 
cuidam, qui summam scientiam’ nauticarum® rérum habébat, 
ut navem aedificaret.’ In his rébus circiter decem diés c6n- 
sumpti sunt; Argus enim, qui operi praeerat, tantam diligen- 
tiam® adhibébat? ut né nocturnum!’? quidem tempus ad laborem 
intermitteret. Ad multitidinem hominum transportandam 10 
navis paulo erat latior quam quibus in nostro mari" iti con- 
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suévimus, et ad vim tempestatum perferendam tdta” é rdbore” 
facta est. , 
Interea ille diés appetebat™“ quem Jason per niintids édixerat,” 
15 et ex omnibus .regidnibus Graeciae multi, quos aut rei novitas'® 
aut spés gloriae movébat, undique conveniébant. Traditum 
est autem in hdc numero fuisse Herculem,’’ Orpheum,?® citha- 
roedum’”’ praeclarissimum,”? Théseum,”! Castorem,” multdsque 
alids quorum nomina sunt notissima. Ex his Jason, qués arbi- 
20 tratus est ad omnia pericula subeunda”™ paratissimGs esse, eds 
ad numerum quinquaginta™ délégit et socids sibi adjanxit.” 
Tum, paucéds diés commoratus,”® ut ad omnés casiis subsidia 
compararet, navem dédixit, et tempestatem ad navigandum 
iddneam nactus,”’ magno cum plausii’”’ omnium solvit. 


[Notes] 1. qui docérent .. . dicerent. Relative clauses of purpose. 2. asut, 
of use. Dative of purpose. 3. comportari, to be brought together. 4. Argus, 
-i (m.), Argus. 5. scientia, -ae (f.), knowledge. 6. nauticus, -a, -um, naval. 
7. ub... aedificdret. In apposition with negotiwm, the task of building. 
8. diligentia, -ae (f.), diligence. 9. adhibébat, employed. 10. nocturnus, -a, 
-um, night. 11. nostro mari, our sea (the Mediterranean). 12. édta, wholly. 
13. @ robore, of oak. 14. appetébat, drew near. 15. édixerat, had appointed. 
16. novitds, -tatis (f.), novelty. 17. Herculés, -is (m.), Hercules. 18. Orpheus, 
-i (m.), Orpheus (a Thracian bard). 19. citharoedus, -i (m.), harpist, min- 
strel. 20. praecldrissimus, -a, -um, very famous. 21. Théseus, -i (m.), 
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Theseus. 22. Castor, -oris (m.), Castor. 23. ad omnia pericula subeunda, to 
undergo all dangers. 24. quinqudginid, fifty. 25. adjanxit, he attached. 
26. commordtus, having delayed. 27. nactus (from nanciscor), having found. 
28. plausus, -tis (m.), applause. 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. What preparations did Jason make for his journey? 2. Why was 
Argus selected as the builder of the vessel? 3. What sort of vessel 
was made? 4. How long did it take to construct the vessel? 5. Why 
did not Jason wish to go alone? 6. What famous heroes were willing 
to be Jason’s companions? 7. Why did they wish to go on the journey ? 
8. How many men were selected, and on what basis? 9. Why was 
the departure delayed ? 


oy 


LESSON THIRTY-FOUR 


CAESAR KEEPS THE HELVETIANS OUT OF 
THE PROVINCE AND FORCES THEM TO TAKE 
ANOTHER ROUTE 


When news of the proposed migration of the Helvetians reached Caesar 
in Rome, he left the city in great haste and went to Geneva, where he began 
to take steps to prevent a situation that seemed to be dangerous for the 
Roman province. The Helvetians asked his permission to go by the route 
they had chosen, but were refused. They then tried to cross the Rhone by 
force, only to be repulsed by Caesar’s soldiers. Thus they were forced to 
turn to the second route, that through the lands of the Sequanians; for 
they were determined to migrate. 


[Caesar Hurries to Geneva and Assembles Troops] 

Caesari' cum id nitintiatum esset Helvétios per provinciam 

nostram iter facere conari,’ ab urbe’ proficiscitur et quam maxi- 

mis itineribus* in Galliam ulteridrem contendit et ad? Genavam 

pervenit. Pr6dvinciae toti quam maximum potest militum 
numerum imperat (erat omnin6 in Gallia ulteridre legid tina),® 5 

pontem qui erat ad Genavam jubet rescindi.’ 

[The Helvetians Ask Permission to Go through the Province] 

Ubi dé ejus adventti Helvétii certidrés facti sunt, légatos ad 

eum mittunt nobilissim6s civitatis, qui ita dixérunt: ‘‘In animo 
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habémus sine alld maleficid® iter per provinciam facere, prop- 
10 tered quod aliud iter nillum est. Rogamus ut tua voluntate’ 
id nobis facere liceat.”’ 
[Caesar Tries to Gain Time by Putting Off His Reply] 
Caesar, quod memoria tenébat L. Cassium consulem occi- 
sum!° exercitumque ab Helvétiis pulsum et sub jugum”™ mis- 
sum, els hoc concédere ndlébat. Neque existimabat hominés 
15 inimico animo, data facultate” per provinciam itineris faciendi, 
injiria et maleficio déstittros esse. Tamen, ut spatium tem- 
poris intercédere posset (nam milités quos imperaverat nondum 
convénerant), légatis respondit sé diem ad déliberandum” 
siimptiirum esse; atque eds ad Idiis Aprilés“ reverti jussit. 


[He Then Fortifies the Left Bank of the Rhone} 

20 Intered ea legione’® quam sécum habébat militibusque qui 

ex provincia convénerant 4 lacti Lemanno, qui in flimen Rho- 

danum fluit, ad montem Jiram, qui finés Séequanorum ab Hel- 

vétiis dividit, milia passuum decem novem mirum”® in altiti- 

dinem pedum sédecim fossamque perdicit. Eo opere perfecto, 

25 praesidia dispdnit,!’ castella miinit, quo'® facilius eds transire 
conantés prohibére possit. 


[He Repulses the Helvetians as They Try to Cross} 

Ubi ea diés quam constituerat cum légatis vénit, et légati 

ad eum revertérunt, negat sé more populi R6mani posse’® iter 

ulli per provinciam dare; et eds vim facere cOnantés sé pro- 

30 hibitirum esse ostendit. Helvétii, e@ spé déjecti, navibus 

junctis ratibusque”’ compliribus factis, Rhodanum trdansire 

coepérunt ; aut vadis, qua minima altitido fliminis erat, non 

numquam interdii,”? saepius noctii perrumpere” cdnati sunt. 

Sed operis miinitione” et militum concursii™ et télis repulsi, 
déstitérunt. 


Ge 
ul 


[Permission to Go through the Sequanian Land Is Secured] 
Relinquébatur tina per Séquan6s via, qua, Séquanis invitis,” ~ 
propter angustias ire non poterant. His cum sua sponte”® per- 
suadére non possent, légat6s ad Dumnorigem Aeduum mit- 
tunt, ut ed déprecatdre*” 4 Séquanis impetrarent. Dumnorix 
40 apud Séquanos plirimum poterat et Helvétiis erat amicus, quod 
ex ea civitate Orgetorigis filiam in matrimdnium dixerat. 
Séquani, ed petente, per finés suds Helvétids ire patiuntur. 
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[Notes] 1. Caesari. At this time Caesar was near Rome, preparing to go 
to his provinces. By speaking of himself in the third person, as he regularly 
does in the Commenvaries, Caesar causes the reader to forget that the writer 
was the chief actor in the events described. 2. Helvétids . . . conadri. In ap- 
position with id (it was reported that, etc.). 3. urbe, the city (Rome). 
4. quam . . . itineribus, by the longest possible marches, by forced marches. 
5. ad, in the vicinity of. 6. legid ina. The tenth legion, afterward a favorite 
with Caesar. 7. rescindi, to be broken down. 8. maleficidé, harm. 9. tud 
voluntate, with your approval. 10. occisum. You will often find the esse of 
the perfect passive infinitive omitted, as here. Be on the lookout for its 
omission. 

11. sub jugum. Conquered soldiers were forced to pass beneath a spear 
placed across two other spears set up in the ground. This was a humiliating 
sort of surrender. The army of Cassius was thus humiliated in 107 B.c. 
12. data faculidte, if the privilege were given. 13. diem ad déliberandum, time 
for consultation. 14. ad Idas A prilés, on the Ides of April (April 13). 15. ed 
legione, by the work of the legion. Ablative of means. 16. miéirum. Caesar 
constructed a wall of earth, but only in those places along the river where - 
fortifications were needed to prevent the Helvetians from crossing. The 
actual length of the wall appears to have been about three miles. The work 
required only a few days. 

17. disponit, stations at intervals. 18. gud used to introduce a purpose 
clause containing a comparative. 19. ~egat sé posse, he says he cannot. 
20. ratibus, rafts. 21. ndn numquam interdii, sometimes in the daytime. 
What literally? 22. perrumpere, to break through. 23. operis miinitidne, by 
the strength of the works (that is, the walls). 24. concursé. The rushing of 
Caesar’s soldiers to the place at which the Helvetians were trying to break 
through. 25. Séquanis invitis, if the Sequanians were unwilling. Condi- 
tional. 26. sud sponte, by their own influence. His is the object of persuddére. — 
27. ed déprecatore, by his intercession (literally, he (being) intercessor). Can 
you describe three ways for the formation of an ablative absolute? 


EXERCISES. 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


déicid, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, cast down, minitid, -dnis, /., fortification 
drive, drive out, dislodge non numquam, adv., sometimes (not 

fossa, -ae, f., ditch, trench never) : 

intercédé, -ere, -cessi,-cessus,come qua, adv., by which (way), where 
between, go between, lie between; ulterior, -ius, farther, more remote 
happen (superlative, ultimus, -a, -um, 

invitus, -a, -um, unwilling farthest, last) 

legid, -dnis, f., legion 


2. Note in the reading the use of the following constructions: in- 
direct statement, purpose clause, infinitive as noun, descriptive abla- 
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tive, ablative of separation, accusative of extent, present and perfect 
participles used as adjectives. Explain each construction fully, in- 
cluding the tense of the infinitive in each indirect statement. 


3. Translate into Latin: 


1. Because of the victory of the enemy the allies were deprived of 
grain. | 

2. Messengers sent by the general sought our aid. 

3. He has come to lead me with him out of the village. _ 

4. Those men defending the town were deprived of water many 
hours. 

5. They say that they will send ships of great speed. 

6. To wage war with them will be easy. 


~ Roman Background 


CAESAR’S ARMY was composed of several types of soldiers. Most im- 
portant was the heavy infantry, organized into legions aad called 
pedités or peditatus. Upon the infantry Caesar relied 
to win his battles. In addition to the pedités there were 
the cavalry, called equités or equitatus; the auxiliaries, 
- auxilia or levis armatiirae pedités; archers, sagittarii; and slingers, 
funditérés. Each legion had its corps of engineers, fabri. T here were 
also the musicians, cornicinés and tubicinés. 

The infantryman of Caesar’s time was usually a citizen who had 
volunteered for service. All citizens between the ages of seventeen 
and forty-six were liable for military service. Though conscription 
was necessary at times, voluntary service was the rule, and Caesar’s 
soldiers were mostly volunteers. The term of enlistment was twenty 
years. Soldiers who had served from eight to ten years were termed 
veterani (veterans). Often men whose term of service was over re- 
enlisted. They were termed évocati, enjoyed special terms of service, 
and were relieved from fatigue duties. At the end of his term of service 
the soldier received a formal discharge and generally a bonus in the 
form of land or money. Caesar fixed the pay of his soldiers at about 
twelve and a half cents a day, or forty-five dollars a year. 


THE ROMAN 
INFANTRY 
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Supplementary Story 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE ARGONAUTS 
Miaey £1CUS 


Haud! mult6 post Argonautae’ (ita enim appellati ee qui 
in ista navi vehébantur) urbem quandam nomine Cyzicum? 
attigérunt et, 6 navi égressi, 4 rége illius regidnis hospitid* ex- 
cepti sunt. Paucas horas ibi commorati,’ ad sdlis occasum 
rursus solvérunt ; at, postquam pauca milia passuum progressi 5 
sunt, tanta tempestas subit6 codrta est® ut cursum tenére non 
possent, et in eandem partem regidnis unde niper’ profecti 
erant magno cum periculd déicerentur. Incolae® tamen, cum 
nox esset obsciira,® Argonautés non agnodscébant,’® et navem — 
inimicam ‘vénisse arbitrati,"| arma rapuérunt” et eds égredi 
prohibébant.” Acriter in litore pugnatum est,“ et réx ipse, qui 
cum aliis décucurrerat,” ab Argonautis occisus est. Mox ta- 
men, cum jam dilicésceret,!® sénsérunt incolae sé errare’’ et 
arma abjécérunt.’® Argonautae autem, cum régem occisum 
esse vidérent, magnum doloérem!® percépérunt.”° 15 


— 


0 


[Notes] 1. haud (adv.), not. 2. Argonautae, -drum (m. pl.), Argonauts. 
3. Cyzicus, -i (f.), Cyzicus (a city in Asia Minor). 4. hospitio, hospitably. 
5. commordati, having tarried. 6. codrta est, arose. 7. niper, adv., recently. 
8. incola, -ae (m.), inhabitant. 9. obscérus, -a, -wm, dark. 10. agndscébant, 
recognized. 11. arbitrati, thinking. 12. rapuérunt, seized. 13. eds égredé 
prohibébant, prevented them from landing. 14. pugndtum est, the fight went 
on. 15. décucurrerat, had run down. 106. dilicésceret, was getting to be light. 
17. sé errdre, that they were mistaken. 18. abjécérunt, threw away. 19. dolor, 
-oris (m.), grief. 20. percépérunt, felt. 


“er 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Where did the Argonauts first land? 2. How were they received? 
3. What happened aiter they had set sail? 4. What unfortunate 
_ thing happened when they returned to Cyzicus? 5. How did it affect 
the islanders? 6. How did it affect the Argonauts? 
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CAESAR ACTS TOS 
FROM THEIR 


Caesar would seem to have had no just reason for interfering with the 
passage of the Helvetians through territory that was not under Roman 
control. Nevertheless, on the excuse that it would be bad for the Romans 
to have a warlike tribe as neighbors to the Province, he decided to stop them 
again. In order to have the necessary forces to do this, he brought five 
legions from Italy. Meantime the Helvetians had gone through the territory 
of the Sequanians, and had begun to plunder the lands of the Aeduans. The 
latter, who had been recognized as allies of the Roman people many years 
before, reminded Caesar of this relationship and of their right to expect his 
assistance against the plunderers. Caesar, being entirely willing to recognize 
the justice of their request, attacked the Helvetians at a favorable moment 
and cut to pieces one of their divisions. 


[Caesar Decides that the Helvetians Must Not Setile near the Province] 
Caesari rentintiatur Helvétids constituisse per agrum Sé- 
quanorum et Aeduorum iter in Santonum finés facere, qui non 
longé 4 provincia absunt. Intellegébat provinciae periculdsum!’ 
futirum esse ut hominés bellicés6s,” populi R6m4ani inimicés, 

5 locis* patentibus maximéque frimentariis finitimés habéret. 
[So He Increases His Forces] 
Ob eds causds ei miinitioni* quam fécerat Titum Labiénum 
légatum praeficit. Ipse in Italiam’ magnis itineribus contendit | 
duasque ibi legidnés® conscribit, et trés quae circum Aquiléiam’ 
hiemabant ex hibernis édicit, et in ulteridrem Galliam per 
10 Alpés cum his quinque legidnibus? ire contendit. Ibi quaedam 
gentés itinere exercitum prohibére cOnantur. His pulsis, ab 
Oceld,’? quod est oppidum citeridris prdvinciae extremum, in 
finés Vocontiorum ulteridris provinciae dié septim6 pervenit” ; 
inde in Allobrogum finés, ab Allobrogibus in Segusiavos exer- 
15 citum dicit. Hi sunt extra provinciam trans Rhodanum primi. 
[The Aeduans and Others Ask Caesar for Aid] 
Helvétii jam per angustids et finés Sequanorum suas copias 
tradtxerant, et in Aeduorum finés pervénerant eOrumque agros 
populabantur. Aedui, cum sé suaque ab eis défendere non pos- 
sent, légatds ad Caesarem misérunt ut auxilium rogarent. 
20 “Amici populi ROmani sumus,” inquiunt, “Set omni tempore 
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ita meriti sumus," ut paene in cOnspectii exercitiis ROmani 
agri nostri vastari, liberi in servittttem dtici, oppida expugnari 
non débuerint” [1].’”’ Eddem tempore Ambarri Caesarem cer- 
tidrem faciunt sé, agris vastatis, non facile ab oppidis vim 
hostium prohibére posse. Item Allobrogés, qui trans Rhodanum 
vicds habébant, fuga sé ad Caesarem recipiunt et auxilium pe- 
tunt. Quibus rébus adductus est Caesar ut socids statim 
défenderet. 

[Caesar Attacks the Helvetians while Their Forces Are Divided] 
_ Flimen est Arar,”* quod per finés Aedudrum et Séquanorum 
in Rhodanum influit.* Id Helvétii ratibus ac navibus jinctis 
transibant. Ubi per exploratGrés Caesar certior factus est trés 
jam partés copiarum Helvétios id flimen tradiixisse et quartam 
feré partem citra’ fltimen relictam esse, dé tertia vigilia!® cum 
legidnibus tribus é castris profectus, ad eam partem pervénit 
quae nondum flimen transierat. 


[He Cuts to Pieces One Division and Avenges a Roman Disgrace] 

Eés impeditds aggressus!’ magnam partem edrum occidit ; 

reliqui figérunt atque in proximas silvas'® sé abdidérunt. Hic 
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pagus tnus, qui appellabatur Tigurinus, cum dom6 exisset, pa- 

trum nostrdrum memoria’? L. Cassium consulem interfécerat 
40 et ejus exercitum sub jugum miserat. Ita sive casi sive consili6 

dedrum quae pars”° civitatis Helvétiae insignem calamitatem 

populd Romano intulerat, ea princeps poends persolvit.”" Qua 

in ré Caesar non sdlum piblicés sed etiam privatds injirias © 

ultus est”; nam L. PisOnem, avum ejus soceri,” Tigurini esdem 
45 proelid quo Cassium interfécerant. 


[Notes] 1. periculdsum, dangerous. Compare with periculum. 2. belli- 
cosos, warlike. Compare with bellum. 3.locis. Dative after finitimos, 
which modifies hominés. (Translate: as neighbors to places.) Note maximé 
used to express the superlative degree. 4. minitioni. Dative after praeficit. 
5. Italiam. Cisalpine Gaul. 6. duds legionés. ‘The eleventh and twelfth. 
The other three were the seventh, eighth, and ninth. 7. Aquiléiam. This 
was a city of Cisalpine Gaul. 8. quinque legionibus. Caesar now had six » 
legions, including the tenth, which was near Geneva. With the addition of © 
auxiliary troops, this made a total of from forty to fifty thousand men. 
This was the force with which he prepared to meet the huge numbers of the 
migrating Helvetians. 

9. ab Ocel6é, from the vicinity of Ocelum. 10. dé septimd pervenit. Much 
of Caesar’s success as general was due to his speed of movement. This is a 
notable feature of his campaigns. 11. ita meriti sumus, have deserved so well. 
12. vdstari, dict, expugnari non débuerini, ought not to have been laid waste, 
etc. A present infinitive with a past tense of débed is translated as if it were 
a perfect infinitive. For the tense of débuerint see Grammar Note 1. 13. Arar. 
The modern Saéne. 14. influit, empties into. 15. citré (prep.), on this side 
of. 16. dé tertid vigilid, during the third watch. As the night was divided into 
four watches, called vigiliae, the time was between midnight and about three 
o’clock in the morning. 

17. aggressus, attacking, having attacked, or he attacked and. The perfect 
participle of a deponent verb is often translated as if it were a present parti- 
ciple. 18.% silvds, in the woods. Expressed in the Latin as the place 
whither, after the idea of motion in the verb. 19. memorid, within the mem- 
ory. The defeat had happened forty-nine years previously. 20. quae pars. 
Not infrequently in Latin the relative clause precedes its antecedent, as here 
(ea pars), and attracts into it the antecedent. The thought is best expressed 
in English by replacing the antecedent in the main clause. (Translate: that 
part which.) 21. princeps poends persolvit, was the first to pay the penalty. 
22. ultus est, avenged. From ulciscor. 23. avum ejus soceri, the grandfather 
of his father-in-law. 
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GRAMMAR NOTE 


[The Perfect Subjunctive] 


1. Remember that the perfect subjunctive is sometimes used in a 
result clause to emphasize the actual occurrence of the result. (See 
Grammar Note 2, p. 172.) Review also what has been told about 
sequence of tenses. (See Grammar Note 3, p. 173.) 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : 


aggredior, -gredi, -gressus sum, go 
toward, attack 

conspectus, -ts, m., sight, view 

frimentarius, -a, -um, of grain; with 
loca, grain-producing; rés fri- 
ment4ria, grain supply, provisions 

hiberna, -drum (n. /1.), winter 
quarters 

hiem6é, -are, -dvi, -atus, pass the 
winter 


intellegs, -ere, -léxi, -léctus, learn, 
know, discover, understand 

mere6, -ére, -ul, -itus (also deponent 
mereor, -éri, -itus sum), win, de- 
serve, gain 

pagus, -i, m., district, canton 

populor, -ari, -dtus sum, devastate 

sive (seu) ... sive (seu), either... 
or, whether... or 

vallés, -is, /., valley 


Vigilia, -ae, f., watch 


Roman Background 


THE Roman infantry soldier wore a short-sleeved woolen tunic reach- 
ing nearly to his knees. On his feet he wore heavy hobnailed sandals 
fastened by leather thongs. A part of the regular 
equipment of soldiers in general when serving in cold 
climates was a pair of tight-fitting trousers reaching 
to the middle of the calf. While there is no direct 
evidence that they were worn by Caesar’s men, they 
probably were. A heavy cloak, fastened on the right shoulder with a 
clasp, provided warmth against cold and storms. For protection in 
battle the soldier had a coat of armor (lérica), made of leather, with 
metal bands across the breast, back, and shoulders. A broad belt went 
around his waist. On his head he wore a helmet (galea) of metal, on 
which he set a colored crest just before battle. His shield (scittum) 
of leather on a wooden frame edged with metal was rectangular in 
shape and curved to fit the body ; it was about four feet long and two 
and a half feet wide. In the center was a metal knob, or boss. On the 
lower part of the right leg a greave was sometimes worn. His chief 
weapon for offense was the sword (gladius), from two to three feet 
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long, straight and two-edged. It was adapted for thrusting rather 
than for cutting. When not in use, it was carried at the right side of 
- the soldier, hanging from a belt over the left shoulder. On the left 
side was a dagger. A third offensive weapon was the javelin (pilum). 
This had a wooden shaft about four feet long, with a strong iron 
shank two and a half feet long attached to it and tipped with a hard 
and sharp point. It weighed three pounds and could be thrown at 
least seventy-five feet. Two of these were carried in the right hand. 
_ The soldier carried on the march not only his personal equipment 
and weapons but also his cooking utensils (for he had to cook for him- 
self), several days’ ration of grain, a leather water bag, some intrench- 
ing tools, and often a couple of stakes to be set up in the wall of the 
camp. The total weight of all this luggage was not far from forty 
pounds. All of it was tied together into a pack (sarcina), and carried 
on a forked pole strapped to the shoulders. This pole was called, in 
soldier slang, the ‘‘ Marian mule,” because it was invented by the — 
great general Gaius Marius. When loaded with his sarcina, the soldier 
was said to be impeditus ; when marching without it, he was expeditus. 
Heavy baggage (impedimenta) was transported on pack animals. 


Supplementary Story 


THE ARGONAUTS LOSE ONE OF THEIR 
NUMBER IN MYSIA 
Postridié ejus diéi' Jason, tempestatem satis iddneam esse 
arbitratus (summa tranquillitas” jam cOnseciita erat), ancoras 
sustulit, et pauca milia passuum progressus, ante noctem 
M7siam’ attigit. Ibi paucds horas in ancoris* exspectavit; 4 
5 nautis enim cognoverat aquae cOplam quam sécum habérent? 
jam déficere; quam ob causam quidam ex Argonautis in terram ~ 
égressi aquam in quadam valle quaerébant. Horum in numeré 
erat Hylas® quidam, puer forma praestantissima’; qui, dum 
fontem® quaerit, 4 comitibus® paulum sécesserat.'° Nymphae™ 
10 autem, quae fontem colébant,” cum juvenem”™ vidissent, ei 
persuaddére’ conadtae sunt ut sécum manéret; et cum ille 
negaret sé hoc factiirum esse,” eum vi abstulérunt."® 
‘Comités ejus, postquam Hylam amissum esse sénsérunt, 
magno dolore affecti,!’ diti fristra quaerébant. Herculés autem 
15 et Polyphémus,” qui véstigia!® pueri longius seciiti erant, ubi 
tandem ad litus rediérunt, Jasonem solvisse cognovérunt. 
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[Notes] 1. postridié ejus dié, on the following day. 2. tranquillitas, 
-titis (f.), calm. 3. Mysia, -ae (f.), Mysia. 4. im ancoris, at anchor. 5. habé- 
vent. Translate as if indicative. 6. Hylds, -ae (m.), Hylis fone of the Argo- 
nauts). 7. forma praestantissimd, of remarkable beauty. 8. fons, fontis (m.), 
spring, fountain. 9. comes, comitis (m.), companion. 10. sécesserat, had with- 
drawn. 11. Nympha, -ae (f.), nymph. 12. colébant, took care of. 13. juvenis, 
-1s (m.), young man. 14. persuddére. Has an iidiveet object, ez, and a direct 
object, ut sécum manéret. 15. negaret . . . esse, said he would not do this. 
16. abstulérunt, carried off. 17. affecti, touched, afflicted. 18. Polyphémus, 
-i (m.), Polyphemus (one of the Argonauts). 19. véstigiwm, -i (n.), footprints. 


“er 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. What sort of weather followed? 2. Where did the Argonauts 
next stop? 3. Why did they anchor? 4. Why was Hylas lost? 5. Who 
searched for Hylas, and what did they find on their return from their 


search ? 
4a 


A Roman general 
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The Helvetians were alarmed by the rapidity and success of Caesar’s 
movements against them and sent an embassy to secure, if possible, a peace- 
ful settlement of the situation in which they found themselves. But they 
would not accept the terms offered by Caesar. So they could do nothing else 
except march on, followed closely by the Roman army. 


[The Helvetians Send Envoys to Caesar] 
Hoc proelid fact6, ut reliquas copias Helvétiorum consequi 
posset, pontem in Arare’ fécit atque ita exercitum tradixit. 
Helvétii repentino ejus adventii commoti, cum intellegerent 
illum ino dié transisse flimen quod ipsi diébus XX aegerrimé 
transissent, légat6s ad eum misérunt; cujus légatidnis Divicd? 5 
princeps fuit, qui bello Cassian6 dux Helvétiorum fuerat. 
[Divico Speaks for the Helvetians] 
Is ita cum Caesare égit®: ‘Si pacem populus Romanus cum 
Helvétiis faciet, in eam partem ibimus atque ibi erimus,’ ubi 
nos ti, Caesar, constitués atque esse volés. Sin bello perse- 
qui persevérabis,° memoria tené et veterem calamitatem populi 
Romani et pristinam virttitem Helvétiorum. Noli committere 
ut is locus ubi cOnstitimus ex calamitaéte populi Romani exer- 
citis nomen capiat.®”’ 


— 


0 


[The Conditions Caesar Offers Are Declined] 
His Caesar respondit sé haec omnia memoria tenére; sed sé 
quoque cognovisse eds iter per provinciam per vim temptare et 
soclis ROmanorum injurias tulisse. ‘Si, autem,” inquit, ‘ob- 
sidés 4 vobis mihi dabuntur, ut ea quae polliceamini vos facti- 
ros esse intellegam, et si Aeduis Allobrogibusque’ dé injiriis 
quas ipsis soclisque edrum intulistis satisfaciétis, vobiscum 
pacem faciam.’’ Quibus verbis Caesaris Divicd respondit 20 
Helvétios 4 majoribus suis ita institiitds esse ut obsidés ac- 


* Book I, chaps. 13-29. 
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cipere, non dare, consuéverint®; ejus rel populum Romanum 
esse testem. H6c respons6 dato discessit. 

: [The Helvetians March On, and Caesar Follows] 

Poster6 dié Helvétii castra ex ed loc6 movent. Idem Caesar 

25 facit, equitatumque omnem, ad numerum quattuor milium, 

quem ex omni provincia et Aeduis atque edrum sociis coégerat, 

praemittit qui videant’ quas in partés hostés iter faciant. Qui 

cupidius novissimum agmen”” inseciti aliénd locé cum equitati 

Helvétidrum proelium committunt ; et pauci dé nostris cadunt. 

[The March Continues for Fifteen Days] 

30 Qué proelid sublati Helvétii, quod quingentis equitibus tan- 

tam multitidinem equitum reppulerant, audacius subsistere 

non numquam et novissimo agmine”™ proelid nostros lacessere 

coepérunt. Caesar suds 4 proelid continébat ac hostés popula- 

tidnibus” prohibébat. Ita diés circiter quindecim iter fécérunt 

35 ut inter novissimum hostium agmen et nostrum primum” non 
amplius quinis aut sénis milibus passuum™ interesset. 


[Notes] 1. 7m Arare, over the Sadne. 2. Divicd. He must have been a 
very old man, as the fight in which he had taken part had occurred forty-nine 
years previously. 3. égit, pleaded. 4. erimus, will remain. 5. bellé... per- 
sevérdbis, you persist in carrying the war through (Jiterally, in pursuing us 
with war). 6. committere ut is locus capiat, allow this place to take a name. 


“ 


The Roman amphitheater and theater in modern Arles bear witness to the time when 
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7. Aeduis, Allobrogibus. Verbs compounded with satis have their apparent 
object in the dative. 8. consuéverint. Clauses of result may have the perfect 
subjunctive. 9. qui videant. Relative clause of purpose. 10. novissimum 
agmen, the rear (literally, the newest (last) line). 11. movissimd agmine. 
Place where, the preposition being omitted. 12. populdationibus, from plun- 
dering. 13. primum (agmen), first line. 14. nén amplius ... passuum, not 
more than five or six miles. Quini and séni are distributive numerals, an- 
swering the questions ‘Show many of each?” or “how many at a time?” 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


lacess6, -ere, -cessivi, -cessitus, at- 
tack, harass, assail, skirmish with 


audacter, adv., boldly, fearlessly 
circiter, adv., about, near 


consuéscé, -ere, -suévi, -suétus, be- 
come accustomed (in perfect tenses, 
be accustomed) 

insequor, -sequi, -secitus sum, fol- 


obses, -idis, m., hostage 

repentinus, -a, -um, sudden, hasty, 
unexpected 

testis, -is, ™., witness 


low up, pursue 


2. Point out, in the reading selection, examples of indirect state- 
ment and indirect question. Explain the tense of the infinitive used 
in each indirect statement. 


3. Translate into Latin: 


1. He said that a few were following. 

2. He asked who were following and why the others had not followed. 
3. Do you know what the witnesses are saying? 
4, I know that they fled because of sudden fear. 


Roman Background 


THE UNIT of organization in the Roman army was the legion, consist- 
ing of infantry with an attached force of cavalry and, in Caesar’s 
time, of artillery. It would correspond roughly to the 
division in the modern army. A consular army consisted 
of two legions. Caesar began his campaigns in Gaul with six legions 
and auxiliary troops, making a total of from forty to fifty thousand 
men. The number of legions was subsequently increased to ten. 
The infantry in the legion was divided into ten cohorts. Each 
cohort consisted of three maniples; each maniple, of two centuries. 
The term century indicates that the original number of men in this 
subdivision of the legion was one hundred. The legion should there- 
fore contain six thousand men. This, however, was never the actual 
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number; for the basic number varied from time to time, and the 
ranks were depleted by death or wounds. One of Caesar’s legions 
actually contained about thirty-six hundred infantrymen. A century 
would therefore contain sixty men. 

The cohort was the tactical unit in the legion. Cohorts were 
frequently sent off on detached duty and employed on special missions 
in battle. Each legion was numbered; honorary titles were given to 
various legions, and special badges were assigned. Thus we hear of 
the Fifth Alauda, the Twentieth Valeria Victrix, the Second Augusta, 
and so forth. In the final battle with the Nervii, Caesar had eight 
legions. The Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
were in the line. The Thirteenth and Fourteenth formed the rear 
guard. The ten legions that took part in the siege of Alesia were the 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth. Caesar’s legions had a reputation for 
great achievements in battle. He often mentions his special confidence 
in the Tenth Legion. 


Supplementary Story 


THE ARGONAUTS HEAR OF THE 
PUNISHMENT OF PHINEUS 


Post haec Argonautae ad Thraciam’ cursum heat - 
postquam ad oppidum Salmydéssum? navem appulérunt,” 
terram égressi sunt. Ibi cum ab incolis quaesivissent quis 2S 
num ejus regionis obtinéret, certidrés facti sunt Phineum* SU 

5 dam tum régem esse. Cronos cai etiam hunc caecum? esse 
et dird® quédam supplicié affici, quod dlim sé cridélissimum’ 
in filids suds praebuisset. Cujus supplici hoc erat genus. Missa 
erant 4 Jove mOnstra* quaedam specié horribili,? quae capita 
virginum,’° corpora volucrum™ habébant. Hae volucrés, quae 

10 Harpyiae’ appellabantur, Phined summam molestiam”™ afferé- 
bant“; quotiéns” enim ille accubuerat,!® veniébant et cibum 
appositum"’ statim auferébant.'* Quae cum ita essent,’? Phi- 
neus famé”’ paene mortuus est.” 


[Notes] 1. Thrdcia, -ae (f.), Thrace. 2. Salmydéssus, -i (m.), Salmydes- 
sus (a town in Thrace). 3. appulérunt, brought. 4. Phineus, -t (m.), Phineus. 
5. caecus, -a, -um, blind. 6. dirus, -a, -uwm, dreadful. 7. tere -e, cruel. 
8. monstrum, -i (>) monster. 9. jemrsbiles; -e, horrible. 10. ieee: Sats (fae 
maiden. 11. volucris, -is (f.), bird. 12. Harpyiae, -drum (f. pl.), Harpies. — 
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13. molestia, -ae (f.), suffering. 14. afferébant, caused. 15. quotiéns, as often 
as. 16. accubuerat, he had reclined at dinner. 17. appositum, which had been 
set before him. 18. auferébant, carried off. 19. quae cum ita essent, and so 
(literally, since these things were so). 20. famé, from hunger. Ablative of 
cause. 21. moriuus est, was dead. 


” 
Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. To what country did their voyage next take the Argonauts? 
2. What did they find out about the king of the country? 3. What 
was the condition of Phineus, and what was the reason for this? 
4, What did the Harpies look like? 


ae 


| LESSON THIRTY-SEVEN 


og 


CAESAR’S SURPRISE ATTACK FAILS 


Caesar had expected that the Aeduans would furnish him supplies of 
grain; for its food supply was quite as important to an ancient army as to 
a modern. When-he found himself without grain, he called together the 
Aeduan chiefs and scolded them for their ingratitude in not furnishing it. 
He then learned that their failure was due to Dumnorix, a person who had 
a great deal of influence among the Aeduans even though he held no office. 
This man favored the Helvetians, so that his attitude was the reverse of that 
of his brother Diviciacus. Caesar felt that Dumnorix should be punished, 
but he hesitated out of regard for Diviciacus and finally spared the treacher- 
ous Aeduan. 

Caesar next made a surprise attack on the Helvetians. The position of 
the Helvetians seemed favorable for this attack, but the blunder of one of 
Caesar’s officers caused it to fail. 


[Caesar Gets Ready to Attack the Helvetians} 

Eddem dié ab exploratdribus' certior factus hostés sub? 
monte consédisse milia passuum ab ipsius castris octd, qualis 
esset natiira montis et qualis in circuitii ascénsus, exploratores 
qui cognoscerent® misit. Illi facilem esse ascénsum renintia- 

5 vérunt. Dé tertia vigilia* Titum Labiénum, légatum, cum dua- 
bus legionibus et eis ducibus’ qui iter cognoverant, summum 
jugum montis ascendere jubet; ei quid sit suum cOnsilium os- 
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tendit. Ipse dé quarta vigilia eddem itinere qué hostés ierant ad 
eds contendit, equitatumque omnem ante sé mittit. P. Con- 
sidius, qui rei militaris peritissimus® habébatur et in exerciti L. 
Sullae et posted in M. Crassi fuerat, cum exploratoribus prae- 
mittitur. 
[A Blunder of Considius Causes the Attack to Fail] 
Prima lice, cum summus mons’ 4 Labién6 tenérétur, atque 
ipse ab hostium castris non longius mille et quingentis passibus® 
abesset, neque, ut posted ex captivis comperit, aut ipstus ad- 
ventus aut Labiéni cognitus esset, Considius ad eum accurrit. 
Dicit montem non 4 Labiéno sed ab hostibus tenéri; id sé a 
Gallicis armis atque insignibus cognovisse. Caesar suas copias 
in proximum collem subdicit, aciem instruit. 


10 


15 


Labiénus, cum sibi 4 Caesare imperatum esset né’ proelium 20 


committeret, nisi Ipslus cOpiae prope hostium castra visae es- 
sent,'° ut undique tino tempore in hostés impetus fieret, monte 
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occupat6, nostrds exspectabat proelidque abstinébat. Multé 
dénique dié" per exploratorés Caesar cognovit et montem 4 

25 suis tenéri et Helvétios castra mOvisse et Considium timore 
perterritum quod n6n vidisset pr6 viso” sibi reniintiavisse. E6 
dié, quo intervallo” consuéverat hostés sequitur et milia pas- 
suum tria ab edrum castris castra ponit. 


[Notes] 1. explordtéribus. These were mounted patrols, who approached 
the enemy as near as they dared and found out what the enemy were doing. 
He also got information from spies (speculdtorés), who went among the enemy 
secretly. 2. sub, at the foot of. 3. qui cogndscerent. Relative clause of pur- 
pose. 4. dé tertid vigilid. What time? 5. ducibus, as guides. In apposition 
with eis. 6. rei militaris peritissimus, thoroughly skilled in military matters. 
Caesar thought that Considius had had too much experience to be deceived. 
7. summus mons, top of the mountain. 8. passibus. Ablative of comparison, 
quam being omitted here. 9. cum... esset né, since he had been ordered by 
Caesar not to, etc. 10. visae essent. ‘Translate as if indicative. 11. multd dié, — 
late in the day. 12. prd visd, as if seen (literally, for the thing seen). 13. quo 
intervalld = e0 intervallé quo, at the distance at which. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following new word: 


intervallum, -i, 2., interval, distance 


2. Point out, in the story, examples of the accusative to express 
extent, of descriptive and causal clauses with cum, and of indirect 
questions. Review the rules for indirect questions. (See Grammar 
Note 2, p. 201.) ; 


8. Translate the following sentences into Latin: 


1. We do not know who is crossing that river. 

2. They have learned why you wrote. aay 

3. When they arrived, they announced why the allies were defend- 
ing their towns. | 

4. As I cannot remain many days with you, I shall leave the city 
and proceed ten miles-toward the Province. 

5. Tell us what sort of woods are on this mountain. 
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Roman Background 


INCLUDED in the fighting forces in addition to the legions were auxiliary 
infantry, cavalry, and certain special troops. Caesar used an indefinite 
number of auxiliary troops in his campaigns. They 
po ihe gales were infantry and came from allied and subject states. 
CAVALRY, AND ° . 
SPECIAL TROOPS OMe were employed as skirmishers (milités levis 
armatiirae); others were archers (sagittarii) ; while 
still others were slingers (funditorés). The best slingers came from 
the Balearic Islands; the best archers, from Crete and Numidia. 
The light-armed soldiers had no heavy armor of the sort worn by 
the infantry of the legion. They did carry a light, round shield; 
but the archers had no protection at all. 

Caesar used his auxiliaries for show rather than for actual fighting. 
They were useful also in building fortifications. The archers and 
slingers were usually stationed on the wings (alae) of the line of battle 
and so are spoken of as alarii. Auxiliary infantry was organized into 
cohorts. 

The usual detachment of cavalry in a legion included three hun- 
dred men. Caesar’s cavalry force averaged about four thousand men. 
In earlier times the Roman cavalry was made up of citizens; but the 
Roman soldier was by instinct an infantryman, and the cavalry soon 
came to be composed almost wholly of recruits from allied or subject 
states. Caesar’s cavalry consisted of Spaniards, Gauls, and Germans. 
It was organized into squadrons (alae) of from three hundred to tour 
hundred men, troops (turmae) of about thirty men each, and squads 
(decuriae) of ten men. The main use of the cavalry was in scouting, 
in opening a battle, and in pursuing and cutting to pieces a fleeing 
enemy. In battle the cavalry of the various legions was united and 
stationed on the flanks. The cavalryman wore an iron helmet, a 
leather jacket, and a light, round shield. He carried a thrusting lance, 
javelins, and a sword. He rode on two blankets fastened to the horse 
with a band, the inner one being of felt or leather. He did not use 
stirrups. | meet 

In the army were also special troops. The cornicinés and the . 
tubicinés were musicians who sounded the signals. Explératorés and 
speculatérés were used for scouting the enemy and spying out his 
activities, and for carrying messages. The évocati have been already 
mentioned. The fabri (engineers) were expert workmen who repaired 
armor, built bridges, looked after siege material, and performed other 
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duties requiring mechanical skill. From early times the commander 
of an army had a special bodyguard known as the cohors praetoria. 
Caesar gave signal honor to the Tenth Legion by designating it as his 
cohors praetoria. 


Supplementary Story 


THE ARGONAUTS SAVE PHINEUS FROM THE 
HARPIES 


Rés igitur in hdc loc6 erant, cum Argonautae pervénérunt. 
Phineus autem, simul atque audivit eds in suds finés égresss 
esse, magnopere gavisus est. Sciébat enim quantam opini6nem 
virtiitis Argonautae habérent, nec dubitabat quin sibi auxilium 

5 ferrent.? Nintium igitur ad navem misit qui Jasonem socidsque 
ad régiam? vocaret.* EG cum vénissent, Phineus démonstravit 


mf 


The Argonauts drive the Harpies away 
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quanto in periculd suae rés essent, et promisit® sé magna praemia 

datirum esse, si illi remedium® repperissent.’ Argonautae 

negotium libenter® suscépérunt, et, ubi hora vénit, cum rége 

accubuérunt®; at simul atque céna apposita est,'® Harpyiae 10 
cénaculum” intravérunt™ et cibum auferre’ conabantur. Argo- - 
nautae primum gladiis volucrés“ petiérunt ; cum tamen vidé- PA 
rent hoc nihil PIOdESee, ® Zetés et Calais, qui dlis'® Instructi ~~ 
erant, in dera’’ sé sublevavérunt,’® ut desuper® impetum fa- 
cerent. Quod cum sénsissent Farpyine, rei novitate®” perter- 157. 
ritae statim aufiigérunt,” neque postea umquam rediérunt. 


i 


[Notes] 1. gdvisus est, rejoiced. 2. quin ferrent, that they would bring.. 
3. régia, -ae (f.), palace. 4. gui vocdret. Relative clause of purpose. 5. se 
misit, promised. 6. remedium, -i (n.), remedy. 7. si repperissent, if they found. | 
a8: libenter (adv.), willingly. 9, accubuérunt, sat down at dinner. 10. apposite, 
est, was set before them. 11. céndculum, -i (n.), dining room. 12. intrdvérunt, 
entered. 13. auferre, to steal. 14. volucrés, birds. 15. hoc nihil prédesse, this ¢ 
had no effect. 16. dla, -ae (f.), wing. 17. dera, air. Accusative singular.* 
18. sublevadvérunt, lifted. 19. désuper (adv.), from above. 20. novitds, -tatis/ 
(f.), strangeness. 21. aufiigérunt, fled away. 7 b 


te 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. How was Phineus affected by the arrival of the Argonauts? 

2. What was his hope, and what did he do? 3. What means did he 
take to get the help of Jason? 4. What did the Argonauts do? 5. How 

were the Harpies finally put to rout? \Z 

’ 


/ 
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CAESAR Maes HE HELVETIANS 


The failure of the Aeduans to furnish the supplies they had promised 
had put Caesar in a serious position. It became necessary for him to go 
where he could find provisions. He therefore abandoned his pursuit of the 
Helvetians and marched toward Bibracte, a town of the Aeduans, where he 
expected to secure his needed supplies. The Helvetians thought that Caesar 
was retreating. So they turned and followed, and at length attacked him. 
This brought on the final battle of the campaign. 


[Caesar Decides to Get Supplies at Bibracte] 
Postridié ejus diéi, quod omnino biduum supererat cum exer- 
citul frimentum métiri oportéret, et quod a Bibracte, oppid6 
Aeduorum longé maximo et cdpidsissim6, ndn amplius milibus! 
passuum XVIII aberat, rei frimentariae comparandae causa 

5 iter ab Helvétiis avertit ac Bibracte’ ire contendit. 


_ [The Helvetians Think Caesar Is Fleeing and Follow Him] 

Ea rés per fugitivés hostibus nintiatur. Helvétii Romanos 
timore perterritds discédere existimabant; et eds ré friimen- 
taria intercltidi posse confidébant. Itaque mitatd consilid at- 
que itinere converso,’? nostrds 4 novissimd agmine insequi ac 
10 lacessere coepérunt. si 
[Both Armies Prepare for a Battle] 

. Postquam id animadvertit, cdpias suas Caesar in proximum 
collem* subdiixit equitatumque qui sustinéret® hostium im- 
petum misit. Ipse interim in colle medi6® triplicem aciem in- 
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striixit legisnum quattuor veteranadrum.’ In summo colle duds 
legionés® quas in Gallia citeriore proximé conscripserat et omnia 15 
auxilia collocévit. Sarcinaés in inum locum conferri, et eum 
locum ab his qui in superidre acié cOnstiterant miuniri jussit. 

| Helvétii, cum omnibus suis carris sectiti, impedimenta in inum 
locum collégérunt ; ipsi? confertissima acié, reject6 nostré equi- 
tati, phalange’® facta, sub primam nostram aciem successérunt. 20 


[The Romans Open the Battle with a Charge] 

Caesar primum suum, deinde equos omnium”™ ex conspecti 

removit ut, aequatd omnium pericul6, spem fugae tolleret. 
Cohortatus suds proelium commisit. Milités é loco superidre 


oa 


Titus Flavius Bassus, a cavalryman of the Roman army 
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pilis missis” facile hostium phalangem perfrégérunt. Ea dis- 
25 jecta, gladiis déstrictis® in eds impetum fécérunt. Gallis magno 

ad pugnam impediment6 erat’ quod plira edrum sciita ind 

icti pil6rum transfixa et colligata sunt.” Itaque, sinistra mani 

impedita, satis commodé pugnare non poterant; et multi, 

fristra tees bracchio, scitum mani émisérunt et nitid6 
30 corpore’® pugnavérunt. 


[Notes] 1. milibus. Ablative of comparison. 2. Bibracte. What use of 
the accusative? 3. itimere converso. By changing their course the Helvetians 
were following the Romans. This made it possible for Caesar to pick out the 
place where he would fight them in battle. 4. collem. Caesar had now found 
the sort of hillside on which he was willing to engage in battle. A line of 
battle a mile long could be drawn up on the hill he had chosen. 5. sustinéret. 
Why subjunctive? 6.7 colle medio, halfway up the hill. 7. legionum 
veterandrum. ‘The Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth. 8. duds legionés. 
The Eleventh and Twelfth. As they were raw recruits, they were placed on | 
the top of the hill to guard the camp. 9. ipsi. The fighting men, in distinc- 
tion from the rest of the migrating Helvetians. 

10. phalange. Men in close order, with shields interlocked in the front 
line. 11. omnium. He refers to the officers. 12. pilis missis. The soldiers 
ran down the hill and threw their javelins. 13. gladiis déstrictis. As soon as 
they had thrown their javelins and disordered the Helvetians, the soldiers 
drew their swords and began a series of duels along the front of the battle 
line. 14. Gallis magné impedimento erat. The Gauls were seriously handi- 
capped (literally, it was to the Gauls for a great hindrance). Can you explain 
the datives? 15. colligdia sunt. The javelins had been thrown with such 
force that each had pierced two overlapping shields; the soft steel points 
became bent, thus binding the shields together. 16. add corpore, with the 
body unprotected. 


EXERCHEHISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


animadvert6, -ere, -verti, -versus, 
turn the mind to, attend to, ob- 
serve, notice 

collig6, -ere, -légi, -léctus, gather to- 
gether, collect 

commodus, -a, -um, suitable, fitting, 

_ advantageous 


confertus, -a, -um, close, crowded, 
dense 

interclid6, -ere, -clisi, -cliisus, cut 
off, shut off 

pilum, -i, 7., javelin 

scttum, -i, 7., shield 

succédé, Boe -ceSsi, -cessus, come 
up to, advance 


2. Review the formation of the gerund and gerundive and the rules 


for their use. 


(See Grammar Notes, pp. 200 and 211.) Form the 


gerund and gerundive of colligd and interclids. 
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eeccoees Caesar’s line of march 
#=ne= Helvetian line of march 
A - Position of two new Legions and Auxiliaries 
‘B - Roman entrenchment to protect baggage 
RI - 1st position of the four Veteran Legions 
HI — 1st position of the Helvetians (advancing 
H2 - 2nd position of the Helvetians (after being forced to retreat) 
H3 — 3rd position of the Helvetians (advancing) 
R2 - 2nd position of the Romans with the third line changing front 
to meet the Boii and Tulingi 


Plan of the battle with the Helvetians 


In this engagement Caesar showed his tactical skill, and the Roman soldiers proved their 
bravery and discipline. On the morning of the battle, Caesar turned aside from pursuing 
the Helvetians and marched toward Bibracte to get supplies. The Helvetians, who had 
started to continue their march, turned back, and, after forming a protecting circle with 
their wagons, advanced upon the legions which Caesar had hastily recalled. Leaving his 
baggage under guard of the two newly recruited legions, Caesar drew up his four veteran 
legions in battle formation on sloping ground. By an irresistible charge the Romans then 
routed the Helvetians and drove them in confusion up a hill opposite. Suddenly, however, 
the Roman rear was attacked by the warriors of the Boii and Tulingi, while the Helvetians 
rallied and again advanced. With perfect discipline the Roman third line wheeled to face 
the enemy at its rear, while the other two lines centinued to press forward. After a long, 
hard fight Roman valor prevailed, and the enemy was completely routed 
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8. Review the rules for the dative of reference and of purpose (the 
double dative). (See Grammar Note 2, p. 182.) 


4, Translate the following sentences into Latin: 


1. A sword was a great aid to the Roman soldier. 

2. They were sent to find out (for the sake of finding out) the way. 

3. The depth of the water was a hindrance to our men in crossing 
the river. 

4. As the enemy did not cross the river, our men no longer had the 
hope of fighting. _ 

5. He remained at home to write (wse causa). 


Roman Background 


THE GENERAL in command of a Roman army was termed dux. After 
he had won his first important battle and had been saluted as victo1 
by his soldiers, he bore the title imperator. 

Next in rank to the general were the légati. These 
men, the staff officers, were of senatorial rank, ap- 
pointed by the Senate to act as an advisory body to 
the general in the field and to do any task assigned them by him. 
Caesar had ten légati, who sometimes were placed by him in command 
of separate legions, sometimes were sent on missions as his representa- 
tives, and sometimes were left in command of the winter quarters of 
the legions while Caesar himself was absent in his provinces. Caesar 
had much respect for the ability, leadership, and loyalty of his légati. 

The principal staff officer of the commander was the quaestor. 
He was in charge of the supplies and pay of the soldiers, superintended 
the general administration of the legions in the field, sometimes com- 
manded a legion in battle, and in general performed the duties of 
chief of staff. He ranked above the légati, and his quarters were next 
to those of the commander. | 

There were in each legion six officers known as military tribunes 
(tribini militum). These men came from good families at Rome and 
obtained the office of tribune in the hope of gaining military experience 
which would be of aid to them in starting on a political career. While — 
they had little or no military experience and were often appointed for 
purely political reasons, Caesar chose the best men he could and used 
them often for performing important duties such as commanding de- 
tachments of the legions in battle. They had charge of the regular 
drill exercises. 


THE OFFICERS 
OF THE 
ROMAN ARMY 
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The actual leading of the soldiers was done by the centurions 
(centuridnés). In each legion there were sixty of these officers, one 
for each century. They were experienced fighters who had been pro- 
moted from the ranks for their bravery and efficiency in battle. There 
were various grades of centurions, and regular promotions as rewards 
for excellent records. The highest ranking centurions were the primi 
Ordinés, of whom the highest of all was the primipilus, or the first 
centurion of the first maniple of the first cohort, who was always a 
man of unusual ability and personality. The centurions drew higher 
pay. Their symbol of authority was a vine staff. 

Auxiliary troops were commanded by prefects, while a praefectus 
equitum commanded an ala of cavalry. 


Supplementary Story 
THE ARGONAUTS PASS THE SYMPLEGADES 


Hoc factd, Phineus, ut pro tanto benefici6 meritam gratiam 
referret, Jasoni démonstravit qua ratidne Symplégadés' vitare 
posset. Symplégadés autem duae erant ripés’ ingenti magni- 
tidine, quae 4 Jove’ positae erant e6 consilid, né quis* ad Col- 
chida® perveniret. Hae parvo intervallo in mari natabant’ et, 5 
si quid’ in medium spatium vénerat, incrédibili® celeritate con- 
currébant.®? Postquam igitur 4 Phined doctus est quid facien- 
dum esset,!° Jason, sublatis ancoris, névem solvit, et, léni vent6 
provectus," mox ad Symplégadés appropinquavit. Tum in 
prora” stans columbam” quam in mani tenébat émisit.“ Illa 10 
récta via per medium spatium volavit,’® et, priusquam ripés 
conflixérunt,’ incolumis évasit,’* cauda tantum amissa.'? Tum 
rupés utrimque”’ discessérunt ; antequam tamen rirsus concur- 
rerent,”! Argonautae, bene intellegentés omnem spem salitis in 
celeritate positam esse, summa vi rémis contendérunt et navem 15 
incolumem perdiixérunt.” Hoc facto, deis gratias libenter égé- 
runt, quorum auxilid € tanto pericul6 érepti erant”; omnés 
enim bene sciébant non sine auxilis dedrum rem” ita féliciter 
événisse.” 

[Notes] 1. Symplégadés, -um (f. pl.), the Symplegades (fabulous rocks in 
the Black Sea). 2. rapés, -is (f.), cliff, rock. 3. Juppiter, Jovis (m.), Jupiter. 


4, né quis, that no one. 5. Colchida. Accusative. 6. natdbant, were floating. 
7. si quid, if anything. 8. imcrédibilis, -e, unbelievable. 9, concurréebant, 
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rushed together. 10. guid factendum esset, what had to be done. 11. provec- 
tus, carried ahead. 12. prora, -ae (f.), prow. 13. columba, -ae (f.), dove. 
14. émisit, let go. 15. récta vid, in a straight line. 16. voldvit, flew. 17. con- 
flixérunt, rushed together. 18. évdsit, escaped. 19. caudd tantum dmissa, 
with the loss of its tail feathers only. 20. utrimque (adv.), on both sides. 
21. antequam concurrerent, before they should rush together. 22. perduxérunt, 
brought through. 23. érepti erant, they had been saved. 24. rem, passage. 
25. événisse, had taken place. 


iad 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. How did Phineus reward the Argonauts? 2. What can you tell 
about the Symplegades? 3. How were the Argonauts able to pass the 
Symplegades? 4. To whom were the Argonauts grateful for the 
passage? 5. How did they express their gratitude? 


oF 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE HELVETIANS 


Though the Helvetians fought hard, they were no match for the Romans 
and were defeated. 


[The Helvetians Are Forced Back, but Rally} 

Tandem vulneribus défessi Helvétii et pedem referre’ et ad - 
montem qui non amplius mille passuum aberat sé recipere 
coepérunt. Captd monte et succédentibus nostris, Boii et 
Tulingi, qui hominum milibus circiter XV.agmen hostium | 

5 claudébant et novissimis praesidio erant, ex itinere’ nostrds ab 
latere aperto® aggressi circumvenire coepérunt. Id cOdnspicati 
Helvétii, qui in montem sé recéperant, riirsus Instare et proelium 
redintegrare coepérunt. Romani conversa signa bipertit6 in- 
tulérunt :* prima et secunda aciés, ut victis® resisteret; tertia, _ 


10 ut venientés® sustinéret. 
[The Rally Is Long and Desperately Sustained, but in Vain] 


Dia atque Acriter pugnatum est. Diiitius cum sustinére 
nostrorum impetum non possent alteri’ sé, ut coeperant, in 
montem recépérunt, alteri’ ad impedimenta et carrds sé con- 
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Relief from the Column of Trajan. Rome 


wn s s 2 
The Emperor Trajan receiving envoys 


“oy 


tulérunt. Nam hoc toto proelid, cum ab hora septima ad ves- 
perum pugnatum sit [1], aversum hostem® vidére ném6 potuit. 15 
Ad multam noctem® etiam ad impedimenta pugnatum est, 
proptereaé quod pro vall6 carrds objécerant et é loco superiore 
in nostrds -venientés téla coniciébant. Dit cum pugnatum 
esset, nostri impedimentis castrisque potiti sunt. Ibi Orgetori- 
gis filia et tinus é filiis captus est. Ex e6 proelio circiter homi- 20 
num milia CX XX superfuérunt, eaque tota nocte’® iérunt.” 


[Caesar Follows the Fleeing Helvetians] 
Itinere numquam intermisso,” Helvétii in finés Lingonum 
dié quart6 pervénérunt, quod et propter vulnera militum et 
propter sepulttiram occisOrum nostri eds sequi non potuérunt. 
Caesar ad Lingonés litteras niintidsque misit né eds juvarent. 25 
Ipse, tridu6 intermiss6, cum omnibus copiis eds sequi coepit. 
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[The Helvetians Surrender] 
Helvétii omnium rérum inopia adducti légatds dé déditione 
ad eum misérunt. Qui cum eum in itinere convénissent séque 
ad pedés prdjécissent et flentés pacem petissent, eds in ed locd 
30 quo tum erant suum adventum exspectare jussit. Eo postquam 
Caesar pervénit, obsidés, arma, serv6s qui ad eds perfiigerant 
poposcit. roar, | 
[Notes] 1. pedem referre, to retreat. What literally? 2. ex itinere. They 
did not delay fighting when they reached the hill. 3. ab latere apertd, on the 
open flank (that is, the right, or unprotected, flank). The Boii and Tulingi © 
arrived after the main force of the Helvetians had been driven back to a hill. 
They found the three lines of the Romans between them and the Helvetians. 
Caesar’s third line turned to receive their attack, while the first and second 
lines continued the fight with the Helvetians on the top of the hill. 4. con- 
versa... intulérunt, faced about and charged in two directions (literally, bore 
reversed standards in two divisions). 5. victis. The Helvetians ; why dative? 
6. vententés. The Boiiand Tulingi. 7. alteri... alteri, the one division ... the 
other. The Helvetians and the Boii and Tulingi. 8. dversum hostem, an 
enemy in full flight (Jiterally, turned away). The Helvetians continued to 
fight even in retreat. 9. ad multam noctem, till late at night. 10. ed tota nocte, 
during all that night. 11. 2zérunt, they kept up their departure. 12. zt:nere 
sumquam imtermissé, as their march was at no time stopped. 


GRAMMAR NOTE 

[The Subjunctive with Cum in Concessive Clauses} 
1. The idea of concession may be expressed in Latin by a clause 
introduced by the conjunction cum (although) and having its verb in 
the subjunctive mood. [As, cum pugnatum sit, though the batile was - 
fought (literally, it was fought); Cum fortiter pugnadrent, vincere nén 
poterant, Although they fought bravely, they were unable to win.| Re- 
member that you now have met three kinds of clauses introduced. by 

cum in which the subjunctive is used. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


aperio, -perire, -perui, -pertus, un- poscd, -ere, poposci, —, demand - 


cover, open, disclose; apertus, -a, require, claim 

-um, open, exposed, unprotected __ referé, referre, rettuli, relatus, bring 
cOnspicor, -ari, -atus sum, catch back, return; report, offer 

sight of, see rursus, adv., again, in turn 


obicid, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, throw 
against, present, set up, expose 
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2. Point out in the reading selection examples of the double dative, 
the participle as an adjective, the impersonal passive, and the abla- 
tive with deponents. Point out also a negative purpose clause and a 
descriptive clause with cum. 


3. Review the rules for the formation of the present and future 
participles. (See Grammar Notes, pp. 181 and 123.) Form the present — 
and future participles of abicid, pén6, vinc6, oppugnd, and sustined. 

4, Review the rule for the ablative absolute. (See Grammar 
Note 1, p. 122.) Point out and explain all examples of the ablative 
absolute in the reading selection. 


Roman Background 


THE OLDEST STANDARD of the Roman army was a small red flag sus- 
pended from a transverse bar. It was termed the véxillum and was 
displayed over the general’s tent as the signal for 
battle. Similar flags, or véxilla, were used as standards 
for the cavalry, for auxiliary cohorts, and for detach- 
ments on special duty. 

The standard of the legion was an eagle (aquila) of silver or gilded 
bronze with outstretched wings. It was entrusted to the care of the 
first maniple of the first cohort and was carried on a pole by the high- 
est ranking centurion, the primipilus, who when performing this duty 
was termed the aquilifer. The eagle was sacred, and its loss was a 
great disgrace to the legion. When in camp it was kept in a shrine 
next to the general’s headquarters. 

Each cohort had its signum. This was a silver-plated pole orna- 
mented with metal disks, crowns, images of animals, a crescent, and 
other symbols. It was carried by the signifer, who wore on his head 
and shoulders the skin of a wild animal instead of a helmet. In battle 
the signum was planted in the ground and served as a rallying place 
for the men of the cohort. 


STANDARDS OF 
THE LEGION 


Supplementary Story 
KING AEETES GIVES JASON A HARD TASK 


Brevi intermissO spatid, Argonautae ad flimen Phasim! 
vénérunt, quod in finibus Colchorum? erat. Ibi, cum navem 
appulissent’ et in terram égressi essent, statim ad regem Aeétem 
sé contulérunt, et ab ed postulavérunt ut vellus aureum sibi 
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5 traderétur. Ille, cum audivisset quam ob rem Argonautae 
vénissent, ira* commOtus est et diti negavit sé vellus tradittirum 
esse.» Tandem tamen, quod sciébat Jasonem n6n sine auxilid 
dedrum hoc negdtium suscépisse, mitata® sententia, promisit’ 
sé vellus traditiirum esse, si JasOn laborés duds difficillimés 

10 prius perfécisset ;> et cum Jason dixisset sé ad omnia pericula 
subeunda’ paratum esse, quid fieri vellet ostendit. Primum 
jungendi erant duo tauri’® specié horribili," qui flamméas ex dre 
édébant ;” tum, his jiinctis, ager quidam arandus erat! et den- 
tés draconis serendi.“ His auditis, Jason, etsi rem esse summi 

15 periculi intellegebat, tamen, né hanc occdsidnem” bene gerendi 
amitteret, negotium suscépit. | 
[Notes] 1. Phdsis, -idis, acc. also Phdsin (m.), the Phasis (a river flowing 

into the Black Sea). 2. Colchi, -drum (m. pl.), the Colchians. 3. appulis- 

sent, brought to harbor. 4. ira, -ae (f.), anger. 5. megdvit ... esse, refused 
to surrender the fleece. 6. matdid, having been changed. 7. promisit, 
promised. 8. st Jdson perfécisset, if Jason performed. 9. ad... subeunda, 
for undergoing all dangers. 10. taurus, -7 (m.), bull. 11. horribilis, -e, ter- 
rible. 12. qui... édébant, which gave out flames from their mouths. 


13. arandus erat, had to be plowed. 14. dentés .. . serendi, the teeth of a 
dragon had to be sown. 15. occdsid, -dnis (f.), opportunity. 


si 
Can you answer these questions on the story? 
1. In what land did the Argonauts next arrive? 2. Whom did they 
visit, and what did they demand? 3. What answer was made to their 
request? 4. Under what conditions was the king willing to surrender 


the fleece? 5. Why did he yield to the request of the Argonauts? 
6. What task was given Jason? 7. What was the character of the task ? 


if | 


Batum, Russia, on the Black Sea 
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After the surrender about six thousand of the Helvetians attempted to 
escape, but were captured. As a warning to the other Gauls they were put 
to death or sold as slaves. The rest of the defeated Helvetians, except the 
Boii, were ordered to return to their homeland. Caesar concludes his nar- 
rative by giving an account of the losses of the Helvetians in their migration. 


[Some of the Helvetians Attempt an Escape] 
Dum ab Helvétiis obsidés, arma, servi conquiruntur et con- 
feruntur, circiter hominum milia sex ejus pagi qui Verbigenus 
appellatur, sive tim6re perterriti' sive spé salitis inducti,’ prima 
nocte’ é castris égressi' ad Rhénum finésque German6érum con- 
tendérunt. Quod ubi Caesar cognovit, his quorum per finés 
lerant imperavit ut eds rediicerent; eds reductds in hostium 
numero habuit. Reliqués omnés, obsidibus, armis, perfugis 
traditis, in déditidnem accépit. 
[Caesar Orders the Helvetians to Return Home] 


Helvétids, Tulingds, Latobrigos in finés suds, unde erant pro-— 


fecti, reverti jussit. Quod, omnibus friigibus dmissis, domi 
nihil erat cibi,* Allobrogibus imperavit ut eis frimenti cOpiam 
facerent®; ipsds oppida vicdsque quos incenderant restituere 
jussit. Id e& maximé ratidne fécit, quod ndluit eum locum unde 
Helvétii discesserant vacare, né propter bonitatem agrorum 
Germani, qui trans Rhénum incolunt, é suis finibus in Helvé- 
tidrum finés transirent et finitimi Galliae provinciae Allobrogi- 


busque essent. 
[But He Allows the Boii to Stay with the’ Aeduans] 


Boids, qui égregia virtiite® erant cogniti, in finibus Aeduo- 
rum collocavit; quibus illi agrd6s dedérunt qudsque in eandem 
juris libertatisque condicidnem atque’ ipsi erant recépérunt. 

[The Losses of the Helvetians during the Migration] 

In castris Helwetiorini tabulae® repertae sunt litteris Grae- 
cis’ scriptae et ad Caesarem relatae, quibus in tabulis ndmina- 
tim ratio confecta erat, qui numerus dom6 exisset!® edrum qui 
arma ferre possent," et item quot pueri, senés, mulierésque. 
Capitum summa” erat Helvétidrum milia CCLXII, Tulings- 
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The Column of Traian. Rome 


Transporting soldiers and horses on the river Danube 


on 


rum milia XXXVI, Latobrigbrum XITII, Rauracdrum XXIII, 

Boidrum XXXII; ex his qui arma ferre possent, ad milia nona- 

ginta duo. Summa omnium fuérunt’ ad milia CCCLXVIII. 

Eorum qui domum rediérunt, cénsti habit6, ut Caesar impera- 
30 verat, repertus est numerus milium C et X. 


[Notes] 1. perterriti, inducti, égresst. Masculine to agree with their 
logical antecedent hominés, though they might have been neuter to agree 
with milia. 2. prima nocte, early in the night. 3. im hostium numero habuit, 
he treated as enemies (that is, he put them to death or sold them into slavery 
— treatment that Caesar thought necessary as a warning to the rest of Gaul). 
4. nthil cibi, no food (literally, nothing of food). 5. cépiam facereni, furnish a 
supply. 6. égregid virtute, as men of exceptional valor. 7. atque, as. 8. tabulae, 
records. 9. litteris Graecis. The Gauls had no alphabet of their own, but 
they had become acquainted with the Greek through association with the 
Greek colony at Massilia. 10. qui... exisset. Indirect question, in apposi- 
tion with ratio. (Translate: an account of the number which, etc.) 11. pos- 
sent. Translate as if imperfect indicative. 12. swmma, the sum. 13. fuérunt. 
A collective noun may have either a singular or a plural verb. 
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EXERCISES 
1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


conquir6, -ere, -quisivi, -quisitus, nihil, nothing (imdecl. n. noun) 


search for, seek for rediicé, -ere, -dixi, -ductus, lead 
égredior, égredi, €gressus sum, go back, bring back; draw back 
out, come forth, march out summa, -ae, /., top, sum, total 


2. Point out in the reading selection examples of the ablative of 
agent, of means, of time when, of cause; the locative; the genitive of 
the whole. Point out also an indirect question. 


Roman Background 


Tue regular arrangement of a Roman army on the march (the agmen) 
was as follows. First came the advance guard (primum agmen) com- 
posed of picked troops, often of cavalry. Then came the 


ees. right wing of the allies, followed by its baggage train. 
MARCH Next came the legions, each followed by its baggage train. 


The rear (novissimum agmen) was brought up by the left 
wing of the allies, preceded by its baggage. The detachments forming 
the advance guard and the rear guard exchanged positions daily, and 
the legions changed their order in the same way. The cavalry moved 
along the flanks or accompanied the infantry to which it was attached. 

In the presence of the enemy this order might be changed. Thus 
Caesar tells us in Book II that as he approached the position of the 
Nervii he arranged the following order of march. His cavalry was sent 
onahead. Then came six legions in light marching order. Behind these 
was placed the baggage of the whole army. The remaining two legions 
brought up the rear of the column and served as rear guard. Another 
arrangement sometimes adopted was that termed the agmen quadra- 
tum. In this, one division of the army in fighting order supplied the 
advance guard, and a strong rear guard. Two other divisions marched, 
one on each flank. The baggage was placed in the middle. 

The rate of march was regularly four miles per hour, which would 
be increased to five miles on a forced march. Caesar’s army averaged 
from twelve to eighteen miles a day; but, when necessary, twenty 
miles or more were covered. On one occasion a march of nearly three 
hundred miles was made in seventeen days. The soldiers broke camp 
at sunrise, marched until noon, and spent the afternoon in fortifying 
the camp in which they would pass the night. On the march the soldier 


Lats) 


The Twelfth Legion on the march 


va 


carried his personal equipment, as has been already described. The 
heavy baggage (impedimenta), — including extra clothing, provisions, 
and weapons, — and also tents, mills for grinding the grain, cavalry 
feed, and artillery, were transported on pack animals. Carts were 
sometimes used in suitable country. 
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On the march the army was accompanied by noncombatants, in- 
cluding camp servants or slaves of the officers, muleteers in charge 
of the pack animals, and traders who sold to the soldiers. 


Supplementary Story 


MEDEA AIDS JASON WITH A MAGIC 
OINTMENT 


At Médéa,' régis filia, Jasonem adamavit,” et, ubi audivit 
eum tantum periculum subittirum esse,’ rem aegré ferébat.* 
Intellegebat enim patrem suum hunc labdrem prdposuisse ed 
ipso cdnsilid, ut Jason morerétur.? Quae cum ita essent,® Mé- 
déa, quae summam scientiam medicinae’ habébat, hoc consilium 5 
iniit. Media nocte, insciente® patre, ex urbe évasit®; et, post- 
quam in montés finitimds vénit, herbas'® quasdam carpsit" ; 
tum, siicd express6,” unguentum™ paravit, quod vi sua corpus 
aleret nervosque confirmaret.* Hoc fact6, Jasoni unguentum 
dedit; praecépit” autem ut ed dié corpus suum et arma mane’® 10 
oblineret.'’ Jason, ets! paene omnibus magnitiidine et viribus 
corporis praestabat (vita enim omnis in vénationibus'® atque in 
_ studiis rei militaris cénstiterat), tamen hoc consilium n6n neg- 
legendum esse’’ cénsébat. 


[Notes] 1. Médéa, -ae (f.), Medea. 2. adamdvit, fell in love with. 3. eum 
subiturum esse, that he would undergo. 4. rem aegré ferébat, took the matter 
- toheart. 5. ut... morerétur, that Jason might meet his death. 6. quae... 
essent, and so (literally, since these things were so). 7. scientiam medicinae, 
knowledge of medicine. 8. imsciente, not knowing. 9. évdsit, went out. 
10. herba, -ae (f.), herb. 11. carpsit, plucked. 12. sdco expresso, after pressing 
out the juice. 13. unguentum, -i (n.), ointment. 14. quod aleret .. . confirméret, 
which should support and strengthen. 15. praecépit, she instructed. 
16. mane (adv.), in the morning. 17. ut oblineret, to smear. 18. véndtid, dnis 
(f.), hunting. 19. hoc... esse, that this advice ought not to be disregarded. 


I 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Who gave help to Jason in his task? 2. Why? 3. What was the 
help given Jason? 4. What instructions were given Jason? 5. Why 
might it be supposed that Jason did not need help of the kind offered? 
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Il. CAESAR’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE GERMANS* 


The campaign against the Helvetians came to an end early in 
July. There was therefore ample time for further activity before it 
would become necessary to send the legions into winter quarters. 
Reason and justification for a second campaign were soon found in the 
encroachment of the Germans upon Gaul. 

The Romans were well aware of the attraction that lands west of 
the Rhine had for peoples living east of that river. Some fifty years 
before Caesar’s proconsulship the Cimbri and Teutones had moved 
westward across the Rhine and even into northern Italy. The Romans 
had forgotten neither the consternation caused them and the Gauls 
by the arrival of those feared migratory peoples, nor the relief which 
followed their defeat by the great Marius. Now more people from east 
of the Rhine were coming into Gdul. A hundred thousand Germans, 
under their king Ariovistus, had already crossed the river and settled — 
in Gaul at the time when Caesar was putting an end to the Helvetian 
migration. 

Caesar realized that the interests of Rome demanded the suppres- 
sion of such German immigration, and the establishment of the Rhine 
as the boundary between Gaul and Germany and as the frontier in 
Europe of the Roman Empire. Immediate justification for his inter- 
ference lay in the appeal for aid made to him by the Gauls in a council 
held shortly after the end of the war with the Helvetians. 

You will be interested to observe how the struggle for the possession 
of the Rhine and of Alsace — the country just west of the river — 
began in Roman times and has continued to the present time. As 
you study history, observe how desire for wider dominions, and migra- 
tions in search of richer territory and finer natural resources, have 
been the causes of many wars and of racial problems arising from the 
imposition of a newer population upon an older one. This constant, 
restless pushing on of peoples and tribes made the protection of its 
frontiers one of the greatest necessities of the Roman state. When 
Rome was no longer able to defend these frontiers, the Germanic in- 
vasions, now unchecked, helped to destroy ancient civilization. 


* Book I, chaps. 30-54. 
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A, Early Stages of the Campaign 
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The Gauls were happy because they had been freed from the threat caused 
by the migrating Helvetians. But they were still concerned over another 
danger which was confronting them — that from invading Germans. They 
turned to Caesar and the Roman army for help to stop the Germans. When 
their leaders came to congratulate Caesar, they requested that a council be 

called at which they might set before him the situation in Gaul. 


[The Gallic Chiefs Congratulate Caesar] 


Bello Helvétic6 confects6, totius feré Galliae légati, principés 
civitatum, ad Caesarem gratulatum’ convenérunt. Dixé- 


Subjugated Germans before the emperor 


i 


runt sésé intellegere victoriam 
Caesaris non minus ex tsi 
terrae Galliae quam populi 
Romani accidisse,? propterea 
quod eo consilio*® florentissi- 
mis rébus dom6s suas Helvétii 
reliquissent [1, 2] ut toti 
Galliae bellum inferrent im- 
peridque potirentur locumque 
domicilid* ex omni Gallia op- 
portiinissimum ac_ frictuo- 
sissimum déligerent, reliquas- 
que civitatés stipendiarias 
habérent. 
[Then They Request a Council] 
Petiérunt ut sibi concilium 
tdtius Galliae in diem certam 
indicere idque Caesaris vo- 
luntate facere licéret>; sésé 
habére dixérunt quasdam rés 


quas ex commiini cOnsénsii ab ed petere vellent [1, 2]. Ea ré 
permissa, diem concilid constituérunt. 
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(In a Private Interview They Tell Caesar about the Germans] 
Eo concilid dimiss6,° idem principés civitatum qui ante 
25 fuerant ad Caesarem revertérunt petiéruntque ut sibi sécréto 
dé sua omniumque saliite’ cum eo agere licéret. Ea ré impe- 
trata, ita lociitus est pro his Diviciacus Aeduus: ‘“‘Galliae 
totius® factidnés sunt duae, quarum alterius principatum tenent 
Aedui, alterius Arverni. Hi cum dé potentati inter sé multds 
30 annos contenderent, ab Arvernis Sequanisque Germani mercéde 
arcessiti sunt. Horum prim6 circiter milia XV Rhénum transié- 
runt; posteaquam agros et cultum et copias Gallorum hominés 
feri ac barbari adamavérunt, plirés traducti sunt; nunc sunt 
in Gallia ad centum et viginti milium numerum. Cum his 
35 Aedui edrumque clientés’? semel atque iterum armis contendé- 
runt; magnam calamitatem pulsi accépérunt, omnem nobili- 
tatem, omnem sendtum, omnem equitatum amisérunt.’® Quibus 
proeliis calamitatibusque fracti, qui‘ et sua virtiite et populi 
Romani hospitio atque amicitia plirimum ante in Gallia potué- 
40 runt, coacti sunt Séquanis obsidés” dare nobilissim6s civitatis 
et jire jirand6 civitatem obstringere sésé neque obsidés repeti- 
tiirds esse’ neque auxilium 4 populd R6man6 imploratiirés esse.” 
[Notes] 1. grdtulatum, to offer congratulations. This form of the verb is 
called a supine. 2. nn minus ex isi ... accidisse, had happened not less ad- 
vantageously to the land of Gaul than to the Roman people. 3. e6 consilié. 
Ablative of cause. (Translate: with the design of making war, etc.) 
4. domicilio, for habitation. 5. Jicéret. Caesar had no authority either to 
allow or to refuse the council. But the Gauls by this time had come to see his 
power and ambition, and so thought it advisable to get his approval 
(voluntas) beforehand. 
6. e0 concilid dimiss6, when this council had been dissolved. Caesar does 
not tell us what was done in the council. 7. dé sud omniumque saliite, con- 
cerning their own safety and that of all. 8. Galliae totius. The eastern part 
of Gaul is meant. 9. clientés. Clans subject to them — the Ambarri, 
Segusiavi, etc. 10. omnem ... dmisérunt. Undoubtedly an exaggeration. 
11. qui. The subject (understood) of codcté sunt is the antecedent. (Trans- 
late: those who, etc.) 12. obsidés. In apposition with ndbilissimds. 13. repe- 
titurds esse. Indirect statement after the idea of saying in civitdtem obstringere. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 
[Subordinate Clauses in Indirect Statements] 
1. Whenever in Latin an indirect statement contains a subordinate 
clause, you will find that the verb of the subordinate clause is in the 
subjunctive mood. This means that the verb of any clause that was 
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originally indicative is changed from the indicative to the subjunctive, 
and that verbs originally subjunctive remain subjunctive. [As, 
Dixérunt sésé intellegere victériam Caesaris ex tisii terrae Galliae 
accidisse, propterea quod domds suas Helvétii reliquissent ut bellum 
inferrent, They said they were aware that the victory of Caesar was to 
the advantage of the land of Gaul, because the Helvetians had left their — 
homes to make war.| The verb reliquissent in this indirect statement 
would have been indicative in the direct statement, and inferrent 
would have been subjunctive. The direct statement was: Intellegimus 
victoriam Caesaris ex ust terrae Galliae accidisse, propterea quod 
domés suas Helvétii reliquérunt ut bellum inferrent. 


[Sequence of Tenses in Indirect Statements] 

2. You have learned that in purpose clauses introduced by ut and 
né the present or imperfect subjunctive is used according to whether 
the tense of the main verb is primary (present, future, or present per- 
fect) or secondary (imperfect, perfect, or past perfect). The same 
general principle determines the choice of the tense in the subjunctive 
to be used in a dependent clause in indirect discourse. The verb that 
determines the sequence is the verb of saying or perceiving that 
introduces the indirect statement. 

If the main verb (the verb of saying or perceiving) refers to present 
or future time (is primary), the present subjunctive is used in the 
dependent clause unless the dependent clause refers to past time, in 
which case the perfect subjunctive is used. [As, Scimus multés mei 
similés in civitate ROmana esse qui jistitiam ament, We know that 
there are many like me in the Roman state who love justice; Quidam 
scribunt eum vénisse in Italiam quinté ménse postquam ex Hispania 
profectus sit, Certain persons write that he came into Italy in the fifth 
month after he set out from Spain.] 

If the main verb refers to past time (is secondary), there is a choice 
of two past subjunctive tenses: imperfect, or past perfect. The 
imperfect is used if the act is going on or is yet to come at the time 
of the main verb; the past perfect, if the act is thought of as com- 
pleted. [As, Scipidni nintiatum est eam désponsam esse aduléscenti 
qui esset princeps Celtibérdrum, /i was reported to Scipio that she 
had been engaged to a young man who was a prince of the Celtiberians ; 
Scivérunt sé mari quoque plirimum posse qui:tot hostés terra vicissent, 
They knew that they who had conquered so many enemies on land were 
strong also on the sea.]| 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


accid6, -ere, -cidi, —, fall to, hap- opportiinus, -a, -um, opportune, ad- 
pen, occur | vantageous, lucky 
concilium, -i, 7., council tisus, -iis, m., use, practice, experi- 
ence; advantage, service 
2. Review the declension of quidam (see Grammar Note 1, p. 82) 
and the conjugation of volé (see Grammar Note 2, p. 114). 


3. Express in Latin: 
Of a certain chieftain; with certain friends; to certain men; 
against certain towns. 


4. Translate into Latin: 


1. We wished to set out at the first watch. 

2. They said they wished to remain in a certain part of the island. 
3. You ought to fight well so that the general may wish to praise you. 
4. I know both what they wish and what they wished. 
5. I shall wish to see your father. 


5. Point out in the reading selection an example of ablative of 
accordance, dative of purpose, ablative absolute, ablative with a 
deponent verb. : 


Roman Background 


CAESAR’S SUCCESS in the hostile and often difficult territory in which 
he campaigned was due largely to the care with which he laid out, 
fortified, and guarded his camps. The building of a 
camp (castra) was a matter of daily routine, whether 
the enemy was close at hand or distant, whether a long 
or a short stay was planned. While the army was on the march, 
a detail of a tribune and a group of centurions was sent ahead to select 
the site for the camp. They indicated the corners and the position of 
the general’s headquarters by flags. Sometimes the general himself 
chose the position. If possible, an elevated spot adjacent to woods 
and water was chosen. An ideal position had natural defenses at the 
rear and the sides, and a hillside in front wide enough for forming a 
line of battle. The legions could then charge the enemy from higher 
ground, which was a favorite way of beginning a battle. 

As soon as the soldiers arrived at the site of the camp, they laid 
aside packs, helmets, spears, and shields, and began to dig a ditch 
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(fossa) along the sides of the square which had been laid out. The 
ditch varied in width and in depth. The earth taken from the ditch 
was piled up on the inside to form a rampart (agger). Along the top 
of this were set the stakes carried by the soldiers to form a palisade 
(vallum). The rampart was made wide enough to afford standing 
room for the soldiers. Ordinarily the camp could be fortified in about — 
three hours. Often wooden towers were erected on the rampart. 


Supplementary Story 


JASON PLOWS A FIELD AND SOWS A 
DRAGON’S TEETH 
Ubi is diés vénit quem réx ad arandum agrum édixerat,}! 
Jason, orta lice,” cum sociis ad locum cOonstititum sé contulit. 
Ibi stabulum ingéns’ repperit, in quo tauri inclisi erant.* Tum, 
portis apertis,° taur6s in licem traxit, et summa cum difficultate 
jugum imposuit. At Aeétés, cum vidéret taurds nihil contra 5 
Jasonem valére,® magnopere miratus est; nesciébat’? enim 
filiam suam auxilium ei dedisse. Tum Jason, omnibus aspici- 
entibus,® agrum arare coepit; qua in ré tantam diligentiam® 
praebuit ut ante meridiem totum opus conficeret. Hoc facts, 
ad locum ubi réx sedébat® adiit, et dentés draconis” postulavit ; 
quos ubi accépit, in agrum quem araverat magna cum diligentia 
sparsit.” Horum autem dentium natira erat talis’® ut in ed 
_locé ubi sparsi essent virl armati mird quédam modo gig- 
nerentur.” | 


— 


0 


[Notes] 1. édixerat, had appointed. 2. ortd lice, at dawn (literally, 
light having risen). 3. stabulum ingéns, a huge stable. 4. inclasi erant, had 
been shut. 5. portis apertis, after the gates were opened. 6. nihil valére, could 

_do nothing, had no power. 7. nesciébat, did not know. 8. omnibus aspicienti- 
bus, with all looking on. 9. diligentia, -ae (f.), diligence. 10. sedébat, was 
sitting. 11. dentés draconis, the teeth of the dragon. 12. sparsit, scattered. 
13. tdlis, -e, such. 14. sparsi essent, they had been scattered. 15. ut viri 
armati miro quodam modé gignerentur, that armed men sprang up in wondrous 


fashion. 
4a 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. What was Jason’s first act on the appointed day? 2. What 
surprise did the king get? 3. Why was Jason able to do what was 
supposed to be an impossible task? 4. Describe in detail what Jason 
did next, and what resulted from his act. 
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ON THE GAULS. 
S$. 


After Diviciacus had told about the arrival of the Germans in Gaul, and 
the general effect of their coming, he went on to describe the activities of 
Ariovistus. Finally, he stated that Caesar was the one person able to stop 
the Germans. 


[The Hard Lot of the Sequanians] 
‘Sed peius,” ita dixit Diviciacus, ‘“‘victoribus Séquanis 
quam Aeduis victis accidit,’ propterea quod Ariovistus, réx 
Germanorum, in edrum finibus consédit tertiamque partem 
agri Séquani, qui est optimus tdtius Galliae, occupavit, et nunc | 
dé altera parte tertia Séquanés décédere jubet, propterea quod | 
paucis ménsibus ante? Haridum milia hominum XXIIII ad 
eum vénérunt, quibus locus ac sédés parantur. 


wa 


[The Serious Outcome That Threatens Gaul] 

‘*Paucis annis omnés ex Galliae finibus pellentur atque 

omnés Germani Rhénum transibunt. Neque enim conferendus 

est [1] Gallicus* cum Germanérum agro, neque haec cdnsué- 
tid6 victiis* cum illa comparanda est [1]. 


— 
© 


[The Tyranny of Ariovistus] 

‘‘Ariovistus autem, ut semel Gallorum copias proelid vicit, 

quod proelium factum est ad Magetobrigam, superbé et criidé- 

liter imperare coepit et obsidés nobilissimi cujusque’ liberds 

15 poscere et in eds omnia exempla cruciatiis dere, si qua rés non 

ad niitum aut ad voluntatem ejus facta est. Homo est barbarus, | 

iracundus, temerarius; non possunt ejus imperia dittius 
sustinéri. 

[Caesar and the Romans Alone Can Help the Gauls] 

‘““Nisi véro quid in Caesare populoque Romano erit auxili,® 

20 omnibus Gallis’ idem erit faciendum quod Helvétii fécérunt, 

ut domo émigrent, aliud domicilium aliasque sedés remotas 4 

Germanis petant.* Si autem haec éniintiabuntur Ariovisto, 

dé omnibus obsidibus qui apud eum sunt gravissimum suppli- 

cium stimet. Itaque cogndvimus Caesarem sdlum vel auctéri- 

25 tate ejus atque exercitiis® vel recenti victoria vel ndmine populi 

Romani déterrére posse né major multitidd Germandrum 
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Aurelius, Rome 


The capture of a German village 


a@ 


Rhénum"’® tradicatur" Galliamque omnem ab Ariovisti in- 
juria défendere.”’ 


[Notes] 1. peius accidit, worse befell. 2. paucts ménsibus ante, a few 
months ago. Ante is an adverb. Paucis ménsibus is ablative expressing the 
degree of difference. 3. Gallicus. Supply ager. 4. consuétudo victis. The Gauls 
regarded the Germans as savages. 5. ndbilissimi cujusque, of all the nobles 
(literally, of each most noble man). 6. quid auxili, some assistance. Geni- 
tive of the whole with quid. 7.Gallis. Dative of the agent. 8. ut... petant. 
In apposition with idem. 9. atque exercités, and that of the army. 10. Rhénum. 
Accusative after the trdns in tradacdtur. 11. déterrére né traducatur, prevent 
from crossing. 


GRAMMAR NOTE 


[Gerundive with Sum Expressing Obligation or Necessity] 

1. You will notice that twice in this selection the verb sum is at- 
tached to the gerundive (future passive participle). [As, conferendus 
est and comparandus est.| This combination is frequently used in 
Latin to express the idea of obligation or necessity. [As, vocandus sum, 
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-- IT am ito be called, I must be called, I ought to be called; via facienda est, 
a way must be made (literally, a way is to be made).| This combination 
of the gerundive with forms of sum is called the second, or passive, 
periphrastic conjugation. Periphrastic means a roundabout way of 
saying something, and this combination is a roundabout way of ex- 
pressing necessity or obligation. It is a way of expressing an idea 
entirely different from our practice in English, and therefore you must 
watch it carefully. 


EXERCISES 
1. Learn the following phrase ; 
si quis, if anyone, if any 
2. Express in Latin: 


ae new road must be found. 2. Victory ought to be announced. 
3. The town will have to ‘be defended. 4. His commands must be 
heard. 5. This must be done. . 


Roman Background 


THE PLAN of the camp was established by general practice, but modern 
authorities differ as to details. The camp of the republican period was 
--square. Between the rampart and the tents a space of 
two hundred feet was left for the baggage, for the move- 
ment of troops, and as protection against missiles. There 
were four gates: one in the front face (looking toward the enemy), 
one in each of the sides, and the fourth (the porta decumana) in the 
center of the rear face. Between the two side gates ran the chief 
street of the camp. Opposite the center of this was placed the head- 
quarters of the general (the praetérium), where were kept the eagles 
of the legions, and the staff on which was displayed the red véxillum. 
Beyond were the quarters of the quaestor and the camp meeting 
place (forum). A mound was sometimes constructed from which the 
general might address his troops. Adjoining this section of the camp 
were the tents of the légati, of the cohors praetoria, and of picked troops 
(the évocati). The remainder of the camp was assigned to the legions 


PLAN OF 
THE CAMP 


Plan of the Roman frontier camp at Saalburg, Germany. Though this was a permanent 

garrison camp, it preserves the rectangular shape of the field camp with its four gates, 

two intersecting streets, the officers’ quarters in the center, and the spaces where troops 
would encamp 
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and the auxiliaries, the latter being nearest to the rampart. Under 
the Empire the shape of the camp became a rectangle, and the in- 
terior arrangement of quarters for troops and officers was changed. 

To protect the camp, outposts of infantry and cavalry were es- 
tablished, guards were stationed at the gates, and sentries patrolled 
the rampart.. The night was divided into four watches (vigiliae). 

During the winter the soldiers were placed in winter quarters. De- 
tachments were sent into friendly towns or villages, where they 
fortified and occupied cantonments. In territory still hostile a regular 
winter camp was established for one or more legions in a strategic 
location. Here the soldiers lived in huts oe of the leather tents 
used while campaigning. 


Supplementary Story 


ARMED MEN SPRING FROM THE GROUND 
AND FIGHT ONE ANOTHER 


Nondum tamen Jason totum opus confécerat ; imperaverat 
enim ei Aeétés ut armatds virds qui é dentibus gignerentur’ 
solus interficeret. Postquam omnés dentés in agrum sparsit, 
Jason, lassittidine? exanimatus, quiéti sé tradidit, dum viri isti 

5 gignerentur.* Paucas horas dormiébat*; sub vesperum tamen, 
€ somno’ excitatus,° rem ita événisse’ ut praedictum erat® cog- 
novit ; nam in omnibus agri partibus viri ingenti? magnitiidine 
corporis, gladiis galeisque!® armati, mir6 modé é terra orié- 
bantur. Hoc cognit6, Jason consilium quod dedisset Médéa 

10 non omittendum esse" putabat ; saxum igitur ingéns (ita enim 
Médéa praecéperat) in mediés virds conjécit. Illi undique ad 
locum concurrérunt” et, cum quisque sibi id saxum (nesci6 
ctir’) habére vellet, magna contréversia orta est. Mox, strictis“ 
gladiis, inter sé pugnare coepérunt et, cum hdc modo plirimi 

15 occisi essent, reliqui, vulneribus confecti, 4 Jasone nilld negotic 
interfecti sunt. 


[NoTEs] 1. qui gignerentur, who should spring forth. 2. lassitadé, -inis 
(f.), weariness. 3. dum... gignerentur, until these men should spring up. 
4. dormiébat, slept. 5. somnus, - (m.), sleep. 6. excitdtus, roused. 7. événisse, 
had come out. 8. praedictum erat, had been predicted. 9. ingéns, ingentis, 
huge. 10. galea, -ae (f.), helmet. 11. udu omittendum esse, should not be dis- 
regarded. 12. concurrérunt, rushed together. 13. nesci6 cir, I know not whv 
14. strictis, drawn. a 
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Jason watches the fighting among the giants 


oi 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Why was Jason’s task not yet completed? 2. Why did Jason 
rest, and what took place while he rested? 3. How long did Jason rest, 
and when did he arise? 4. What sight met his eyes when he awoke? 
5. What had Medea told him to do in this crisis? 6. What was the 
fate of the armed men? 
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LESSON FORTY-THREE 


After hearing the speech of Diviciacus, and being begged for help by all 
the other chieftains who were present, Caesar decided that he ought at once 
to take steps to check Ariovistus. His first move was to invite Ariovistus to 
meet him and to talk over the situation. This invitation Ariovistus declined. 


[Caesar Decides to Aid the Gauls] 

Hac oratidne a Diviciaco habita, omnés qui aderant magn6é 

flétti auxilium 4 Caesare petere coepérunt. Caesar Gallorum 

- animos verbis confirmavit, pollicitusque est sibi eam rem ctirae 
futtiram esse.! Dixit magnam sé habére spem et beneficid’ sud 

5 et auctoritate adductum Ariovistum finem injiriis facttrum | 
esse. Tum concilium dimisit. 


[Caesar’s Reasons for Stopping Ariovisius) 
Multae rés Caesarem hortabantur quaré sibi [1] eam rem 
suscipiendam esse putaret®: imprimis, quod Aeduos, fratrés 
coOnsanguinedsque saepe 4 senati appellatos* in servitiite atque 
10 in dicidne Germanorum tenéri vidébat, edrumque obsidés esse 
apud Ariovistum ac Séquan6s intellegebat ; quod in tant6 im- 
peri6 populi Romani turpissimum sibi et rei piblicae esse arbi- 
trabatur. Paulatim autem Germands consuéscere Rhénum 
transire et in Galliam magnam edrum multitidinem venire 
populo Romano periculodsum esse vidébat.° Neque sibi hominés 
feros ac barbards temperattirds esse existimabat quin,® cum 
omnem Galliam occupavissent,’ ut ante Cimbri Teutonésque 
fécissent,* in provinciam exirent atque in Italiam contenderent. 
Quibus rébus’? quam mAatirrimé sibi occurrendum esse putabat. 
20 Ipse autem Ariovistus tant6s sibi spiritiis, tantam arrogantiam 
sumpserat, ut ferendus non vidérétur.'® 


1 


oN 


[He Asks Ariovistus to Come to an I nterview] 
Quam ob rem placuit ei ut ad Ariovistum légatds mitteret, 
qui ab eo postularent™ ut aliquem locum medium utriusque 
colloquio déligeret: dixit sé velle dé ré publica” et summis 
25 utriusque rébus® cum e6 agere. 
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The “Maginot Line” at the place where Caesar fought Ariovistus 
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[Ariovistus Refuses the Invitation] 
Ei Jégatiodni Ariovistus ita respondit: ‘Si quid 4 Caesare 
impetrare vellem, ego ad eum vénissem.™ Si quid ille 4 mé vult, 
illum ad mé venire oportet. Praeterea ego neque sine exercitt 
in eis partés Galliae venire auded quas Caesar possidet, neque 
exercitum sine magno commeatt atque difficultate in inum 30 
locum contrahere possum. Mihi autem mirum vidétur quid in 
mea Gallia, quam bello vici, aut Caesari” aut omnin6o populd 
Roman6 negoti sit.” 


[Notes] 1. szbi . . . futiéiram esse, this matter would have his attention 
(literally, this thing would be to him for a care). What uses of the dative? 
2. beneficid. Refers to services that would gain gratitude; while auctoritate 
refers to the prestige that would inspire fear in Ariovistus. 3. qud ré putaret, 
to consider. 4. appelldtos. When the Helvetian war seemed imminent in the 
year of Caesar’s consulship, the Roman Senate, to make things safe, prom- 
ised its favor and friendship to the Aeduans. 5. vidébat. Germdnods is the sub- 
ject of cénsuéscere. What is the subject of esse? 6. temperdatirds esse quin, would 
refrain from. 7. occupdvissent. Translate as if it were the same tense of the 
indicative. 8. ut... fécissent, as the Cimbri and Teutones had done before. 
Ut meaning ‘“‘as”’ is followed by the indicative ; but the subjunctive is used 
here because the clause is now a subordinate clause in an indirect statement. 
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9. quibus rébus. Dative after the compound verb occurrendum esse. The 
verb is passive and therefore must be used impersonally. Note the dative 
of agent sibi. (Translate the sentence: He thought he ought to meet this 
possibility (/iterally, it should be met by him) as soon as possible.) Quibus is 
the connective relative. 10. ut... vidérétur, that he seemed unbearable 
(literally, not be borne). Understand esse. 11. postularent. Why subjunc- 
tive? 12. ré publica, matters of public interest. 13. swmmis alee rebus, 
matters of the greatest importance to both of them. 14. si... vénissem, if I 
desired to obtain anything from Caesar, I should have. come to him. 
15. Caesari. Dative of possessor. What is the subject of sz? 


GRAMMAR NOTE 

[Dative of Agent] 

1. In expressions where the passive periphrastic conjugation is 
used, the person on whom the necessity or obligation rests —namely, 
the agent —is indicated by the dative case. [As, V6bis via facienda est, 
You must make a way (literally, a way is to be made by you); Quaré 
sibi eam rem suscipiendam esse putaret, Why he thought he must under- 
take this assistance (literally, this assistance must be undertaken by him).| 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


commeatus, -is, m., supplies, provi- paulatim, adv., little by little, gradu- 


sions ally 

hortor, -4ri, -atus sum, encourage, quin, conj., but that, that (after a 
urge on, address negative expression of doubt or hin- 

maturus, -a, um, early, ripe, mature drance) 

occurr6, -ere, -curri, -cursus, meet, turpis, -e, disgraceful, ugly, dishonor- 
come on, attack, find able 


uterque, -traque, -trumque, Maine 


2. Point out in the reading selection examples of the double dative, 
passive periphrastic conjugation, and dative of purpose; also indirect 
questions. 


3. Express in Latin: 
1. We must seek peace. 2. I ought to leave the city. 3. The soldiers 
must conquer the enemy. 4. Your father must call them. 5. The 


whole province must be defended by the legion. 6. A few men had 
to be sent. 
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From the Column of Trajan, Rome 


Roman soldiers foraging in a wheat field 
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Roman Background 


CAESAR understood that a well-organized commissariat is necessary 
for success in war, and was very careful to see that his men were sup- 
plied regularly with the proper food. There was no 
elaborate system for securing and preparing the sol- 
dier’s food, as there is in a modern army, nor did the 
Roman soldier enjoy the same variety of food that is provided for the 
modern soldier. For a few days’ march the soldier could carry his own 
food. When long operations were in process, grain was stored in 
magazines, and transport was provided. The staple ration was wheat, 
with barley as a less desirable substitute. A diet of meat was regarded 
as a hardship. Each soldier of the legion received a bushel of un- 
ground wheat per month. This he himself prepared for eating by. 
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grinding it in one of the hand mills carried on the pack animals and 
cooking it in the form of bread or porridge. In later times the military 
stores provided biscuits, salt pork, and some other articles of food. 
The drink of the army was sour wine. In the republican period the 
cost of his rations was deducted from the soldier’s pay. 

Caesar was very particular about having the ration issued at the 
proper time. He looked to his Gallic allies to furnish the required 
grain, and we read frequently about his anxiety at the failure of the 
Gauls to keep to their contract. During his pursuit of the Helvetians 
he turned aside toward Bibracte because only two days remained be- 
fore the grain ration should be issued and at that town he expected 
to find a large supply. This brought on the battle. While on campaigns 
or in camp the soldiers were frequently sent out on foraging expeditions 
to bring in supplies of grain. Caesar makes many references to this 
means of provisioning by living off the country. 


\ 


Supplementary Story 


MEDEA FLEES TO THE ARGONAUTS. JASON. 


PROMISES TO TAKE HER AWAY WITH HIM 


Réx Aeétés, ubi Jaésonem labodrem propositum confécisse 
cognovit, ira’ grayiter commotus est; intellegébat enim id per 
dolum? factum esse, nec dubitabat quin Médéa auxilium ei 
tulisset.2 Médéa autem, cum intellegeret sé in magno periculé 

5 futiiram esse si in régia* manéret, fuga salitem petere cOnstituit. 


Omnibus rébus igitur ad fugam paratis, media nocte, insciente? - 


patre, cum fratre Absyrto® évasit,’ et quam celerrimé ad locum 
ubi Argo subducta erat® sé contulit. EO cum vénisset, ad pedés 
Jasonis sé projécit,? et multis cum lacrimis'® obsecravit" eum 
10 né in tanto discrimine’” mulierem désereret quae ei tantum 
profuisset.” Ile, quod memoria tenébat sé per ejus auxilium 
€ magno periculo évasisse, libenter eam excépit et, postquam 
causam veniendi audivit, hortatus est né patris iram timéret. 


Promisit™ autem sé quam primum” eam in navi sua avectiirum 


15 esse.!® 


[Notes] 1. ira, -ae (f.), anger. 2. dolus, -i (m.), trick. 3. quin Médéa 
tulisset, that Medea had given. 4. régia, -ae (f.), palace. 5. imsciente, not 
knowing. 6. Absyrtus, -i (m.), Absyrtus. 7. évdsit, escaped. 8. subducta erat, 
had been beached. 9. projécit, threw. 10. lacrima, -ae (f.), tear. 11. ob- 
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secravit, begged. 12. discrimen, -inis (n.), crisis. 13. quae... profuisset, who 
had helped him so much. 14. promisit, he promised. 15. quam primum, as 
soon as possible. 16. sé dvectiirum esse, that he would carry her away. 


aa 


Can you answer these questions on the story? Ds 


1. How did the king feel about Jason’s successes in his task? 
2. Of what was he certain? 3. What did Medea then do, and why? 
4. What request did Medea make of Jason? 5. Why did Jason ac- 
cede to the request? 6. What promise did he make? 


“ms 


LESSON FORTY-FOUR 


CAESAR Warts PIES VESONTIO. ‘HIS MEN 
BE.GCOSLE PANIC ™}’S 


Upon learning the attitude of Ariovistus, Caesar sent three demands 
to the German leader: that he lead no more men across the Rhine into Gaul; 
that he return all hostages; and that he do no further injury to the Aeduans 
and their allies. He also assured Ariovistus that he might count on the 
gratitude and friendship of the Roman people if he acceded to these de- 
- mands, and that he might be sure Caesar would not neglect the injuries 
to the Aeduans if he did not accede. 

To these demands and overtures Ariovistus haughtily replied that Caesar 
- should mind his own business; that he would do as he pleased with the 
Aeduans, whom he had conquered in war; that no one had ever fought with 
him and his Germans except to his ruin; and that he was ready to fight 
whenever Caesar was ready. 

This reply and the reports of fresh injuries to the Aeduans made Caesar 
decide that the time for action in the field had come. While on his way to 
meet the Germans, he learned that they were intending to occupy Vesontio. 
He therefore seized the town himself before the Germans could do so, be- 
cause it was strongly situated and had in it an abundance of supplies. At 
this time, however, his army began to yield to panic as officers and men alike 
thought of what they had heard about the Germans. 


[Caesar Reaches Vesontio before the Germans] 
Cum tridui! viam processisset,”? nintidtum est ei Ariovistum 
cum suis omnibus copiis ad occupandum Vesontidnem, quod? 
est oppidum maximum Séquanorum, contendere. Id né acci- 
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Ewing Galloway 


Columns of a Roman theater at Besancon, ancient Vesontio 


; if 


deret magnopere sibi praecavendum esse Caesar existimabat. 
5 Namque omnium rérum quae ad bellum tsui erant summa erat 
in ed oppido facultés; idque natira loci sic miniébatur ut 
magnam ad diicendum* bellum daret facultatem. Hic Caesar 
magnis nocturnis diurnisque itineribus contendit, occupatdque 


oppido ibi praesidium collocat. | 
[The Roman Soldiers Become Frightened} 


10 Dum paucos diés ad Vesontidnem rei friimentariae com- 
meattsque causa moratur, ex vocibus’? Gall6rum ac mercat6- 
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rum, qui ingenti magnitidine® corporum German6s, incrédibili 
virtiite atque exercitatiGne in armis esse praedicabant (saepe 
sésé cum his congressds né vultum quidem atque aciem oculé- 
rum dicébant ferre potuisse), tantus subitd timor omnem exer- 15 
citum occupavit ut ndn mediocriter omnium mentés animdsque 


perturbaret. 
[The Tribunes First Show Their Fear] 


Hic’ primum ortus est 4 tribiinis militum praefectisque® reli- 
quis, qui ex urbe amicitiae causa Caesarem seciiti ndn magnum 
in ré militari isum habébant; qudrum alius alia causa illata® 20 
petébat ut ejus voluntate discédere licéret; ndn nialli puddre 
adducti, ut timOris suspicidnem vitarent, remanébant. Hi 
neque vultum fingere’® neque interdum lacrimas tenére pote- 
rant ; abditi in taberndculis aut suum fatum querébantur aut 
cum famuiliaribus suis commiine periculum miserabantur. Vulgé 25 
totis castris testamenta obsignabantur." 

i [The Panic Extends through the Army] 

Horum vocibus ac timGre paulatim etiam ei qui magnum in 
castris” Gisum habébant, milités centuridnésque quique equi- 
tatui praeerant, perturbabantur. Qui sé ex his minus timidés 30 
existimari volébant, non sé hostem veréri sed angustias itineris 
et magnitiidinem silvarum quae intercéderent inter ipsds atque 
Ariovistum, aut rem friimentariam, ut satis commodé suppor- 
tari posset,” timére dicébant. Non nilli etiam Caesari niin- 
tidbant, cum castra movéri" ac signa ferri™ jussisset, non futii- 35 
rds esse dict6 audientés'® milités neque propter timdrem signa 
latiirds esse. 


[Notes] 1. ¢ridui. Genitive of measure. 2. viam processisset, had made 
an advance. 3. quod. Its antecedent is Vesontionem, but it has been 
made to agree with oppidum. 4. diacendum, prolonging. 5. vdcibus, talk. 
6. ingenti magnitudine. Descriptive ablative in the predicate. 7. hic. That 
is, timor. 8. praefectisque. What have you learned about these men in Caesar’s 
army? 9. quorum .. . illatd, who on various pretexts. 10. vultum fingere, 
to put on a brave face. 11. testdmenta obsigndbantur, wills were sealed. 
A seal was needed to make a will valid. The sealing of the wills 
indicated the despair of the makers. 12. im castris, in (military) service. 
13. ut... posset, that it could not be conveniently brought up. Note the 
negative meaning of ut after a verb of fearing. 14. movéri, to be broken. 
15. signa ferri. The technical term for an advance, as the standards were set 
in the ground while the army was in camp. 16. dictd audientés, obedient, 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


centurié, -énis, m., centurion praefectus, -i, m., captain, com- 
exercitatid, -dnis, f., practice, exer- mander } 
cise queror, queri, questus sum, bewail, 
mediocris, -e, middling, moderate lament, complain 
praedicé, -are, -avi, -atus, proclaim, suspici6, -dnis, /., suspicion 
assert, boast | vulgus, -i, 7., crowd, common people 


2. Review the rule for clauses after verbs of fearing. (See Grammar 
Note 2, p. 224.) 


3. Express in Latin: 


1. Caesar feared that his men might flee. 2. They fear that the 
allies will not send aid. 3. We fear that we cannot use our swords. 
4. I fear that he may stop us. 


4, Point out, in the reading selection, examples of the gerundive © 
expressing purpose, the passive periphrastic conjugation, the dative 
of agent. 


Roman Background 


THE line of battle was called aciés. Caesar’s usual arrangement for 
battle was to draw up his legions in a triple line (aciés triplex). (Ex- 
amine the plan for his battle with the Helvetians on 
page 305, and that of his arrangements for fighting the 
Belgians at the river Aisne on page 369.) Upon special 
occasions he employed two or even four lines. 7 ; 

‘The tactical unit within the legion was the cohort. The three 
lines in which the legion fought were therefore formed from the ten 
cohorts. One authority places four cohorts in the first line, three in 
the second, and three in the third. Within each cohort the three 
maniples fought side by side. The normal depth of each line was 
eight men. Flexibility of the line was secured by leaving intervals 
between the cohorts, and between the maniples in each cohort. The 
Roman legionary soldier was trained to attack by charging, delivering 
a volley of javelins (pila) at short range, and then engaging in a hand- 
to-hand encounter with swords. The general tried to draw up his 
army on a slope so as to give greater power to the charge. 

The battle was opened by the advance of the first lines of the 
various legions engaged. Sometimes the center of the line advanced 
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first, sometimes one or both wings. As the men became weary and 
the ranks were depleted by casualties, the cohorts of the second line 
came up to relieve those already engaged. This they did by advancing 
between the files in front or around the flanks. The third line was a 
reserve which went into action when the first two lines were being 
worsted or when the enemy attacked from the flanks or the rear. The 
flexibility of Caesar’s organization for battle and the fine discipline 
of the soldiers are illustrated in the battle with the Helvetians when, 
after the first repulse of the enemy, the third line had to turn about 
to meet the sudden attack of the Boil and Tulingi, while the first 
and second lines continued their pursuit of the retreating main body 
of the enemy. 

Caesar did not regularly use either his auxiliaries or his cavalry 
to open a battle. They were stationed on the flanks, ready to pursue 
and cut to pieces the fleeing enemy after the victory had been won. 


Supplementary Story 
JASON GETS THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

Postridié ejus diéi' Jasdn cum sociis suis, orta lice,’ navem 
dédiixit, et tempestatem iddneam nacti ad eum locum rémis 
-contendérunt quo in locd Médéa vellus*® célatum esse* démo6n- 
strabat. Cum e6d vénissent, JasOn in terram égressus est, et, 
sociis ad mare relictis qui praesidio navi essent,’ ipse cum Médéa_ 5 
in silvas sé contulit. Pauca milia passuum per silvam progres- 
sus, vellus quod quaerébat ex arbore suspénsum® vidit. Id 
tamen auferre’ erat summae difficultatis® ; non modo enim locus 
ipse égregié et natura et arte? miinitus est, sed etiam draco" 
quidam specié terribili arborem custodiebat.” Tum Médéa, 10 
quae, ut supra démonstravimus, medicinae summam scientiam”™ 
habuit, ramum™ quem dé arbore proxima déripuerat” venénd 
infécit.1° Hoc facto, ad locum appropinquavit et draconem, 
qui faucibus’’ apertis adventum exspectabat, venéno sparsit’® ; 
proinde,'? dum dracd somn6 oppressus dormit, Jason vellus 15 
aureum?? dé arbore déripuit, et cum Médéa quam celerrimé 
pedem rettulit.”" 


[Notes] 1. postridie ejus diéi, on the next day. 2. ortd lice, at day- 
break. 3. vellus, -eris (n.), fleece. '4 céldtum esse, was concealed. 5. qui... 
essent, who were to guard the ship. 6. suspénsum, hanging. 7. auferre, to 
carry away. 8. summae difficultatis. A genitive of description used in the 
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predicate. 9: ars, artis (f.), cunning. 10. draco, dracénis (m.), dragon. 11. éer- 
ribilis, -e, awful. 12. custédiébat, was guarding. 13. medicinae scientiam, 
knowledge of medicine. 14. rémus, -i (m.), branch. 15. déripuerat, had torn 
away. 16. venénd infécit, dipped in poison. 17. faucés, -ium (f. pl.), jaws. 
18. venéndé sparsit, sprinkled with poison. 19. proinde (adv.), then. 20. aureus, 
-a, -um, golden. 21. pedem rettulit, withdrew (literally, bore his foot back). 


oe 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. What did Jason and the Argonauts do on the next day? 2. Who 
guided them? 3. Where was the fleece? 4. Why was it not easy to 
lay hands on the fleece? 5. How was Jason able to get the fleece? 
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“u 
THE COURAGE OF THE SOLDIERS IS 
RESTORED. THE ARMY ADVANCES. 
ARIOVISTUS ASKS FOR A CONFERENCE 


On learning the attitude of his soldiers, Caesar called a council and made 
a long speech telling the men that they could fight the Germans with the 
same success that had attended the conflict between the soldiers of Marius 
and thisenemy; that the Helvetians, who had shown themselves no match 
for the Roman legions, had often defeated the Germans; and that they had 
no reason to distrust his leadership. He ended his speech by announcing — 
that he would advance at once, even if only one legion — the tenth, in which 
he had the greatest confidence — went with him. The firm and unhesitat- 
ing attitude of their general gave courage to the soldiers. Soon they were 
marching toward Ariovistus. The latter, when he learned that the Romans 
were approaching, asked for a conference. 


[The Attitude of the Army Is Changed by Caesar’s Speech] 
‘Caesaris dratiéne mird mod6 conversae sunt omnium men- 
tés, summaque alacritas et cupiditas belli gerendi illata est; 
princeps decima legi6 per tribiinéds militum ei gratiads égit, quod 
dé sé optimum jidicium fécerat,' séque esse ad bellum gerendum 
paratissimam confirmavit. Deinde reliquae legidnés cum tribt- 5 
nis militum et primorum 6rdinum centuridnibus égérurt’ ut 
Caesari satisfacerent. Dixérunt sé neque umquam dubitavisse 
neque timuisse, neque dé summa belli suum jiidicium, sed im- 


peratoris esse existimavisse.* 
[Caesar Advances and Nears the Forces of Ariovistus] 


Eorum satisfactione accepta et itinere exquisit6 per Divi- 10 
clacum, quod ex Gallis eit maximam fidem habébat, ut milium 
amplius quinquaginta circuitii locis apertis diceret,’ dé quarta 
vigilia profectus est. Septimo dié, cum iter nOn intermitteret, 
ab exploratoribus certior factus est Ariovisti coOpias 4 nostris 


milia passuum quattuor et viginti abesse. 15 
[Ariovistus Asks for a Conference] 


Cognito Caesaris adventi, Ariovistus légatds ad eum mittit, 
qui dixérunt quod Caesar antead de colloquid postulavisset, id 
per sé° fieri licére, quoniam propius accessisset,’ séque id sine 
periculd facere posse existimare. Non respuit condicidnem 
Caesar, jamque eum ad sanitatem reverti® arbitrabatur, cum id 20 
quod antea petenti dénegivisset ultro pollicérétur ; magnamque 
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Town of “Tenth Legion” in the part of the Shenandoah Valley, in Virginia, called by 
Jefferson “the Tenth Legion of Democracy” because its allegiance to the Democratic party 
reminded him of the loyalty of the Tenth Legion to Caesar 
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in spem veniébat,’ pro suis tantis populique Romani in eum 
beneficiis, cognitis suis postulatis, fore ut pertinacia désisteret.’° 
[Caesar Grants the Request, but Takes Precaution against His Wily Enemy] 
Diés colloquid dictus est ex eo dié quintus. Interim saepe 
25 cum légati ultro citr6que inter eds mitterentur, Ariovistus 
postulavit né quem peditem ad colloquium Caesar addiceret ; 
dixit veréri sé né per insidias ab e6 circumvenirétur et petere 
ut uterque cum equitati veniret; alia ratidne” sésé non esse 
venttrum. Caesar, quod neque colloquium interposita causa’ 
30 tolli volébat neque salitem suam Gallorum equitatui* commit- 
tere audébat, commodissimum”™ esse statuit, omnibus equis 
Gallis equitibus'® détractis, ed'” legidnarids milités legionis de- 
cimae, cui maximé cOnfidébat, imponere, ut praesidium quam 
amicissimum, si'® quid opus facté esset, habéret. 


[Notes] 1. quod . . . fécerat, because he had expressed the highest opinion 
of them. 2. cum tribiinis égérunt, arranged with the tribunes to, etc. 3. weque 
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. existimdvisse, and had not supposed that the decision concerning the 
policy was theirs but their general’s. 4. e7, in him. 5. itinere exquisitd .. . 
duceret, when a route had been sought that would lead by a circuit of more 
than fifty miles through open country. 6. per sé, so far as he was con- 
cerned. 7. accessisset. The subject is Caesar. 8. ad sanitdtem reverti, was 
coming to his senses. 9. magnam ... veniébat, he began to have high hopes. . 

10. fore (futiérum esse) . . . désisteret, that he would cease from his stub- 
bornness. As désisié has no future participle, the roundabout expression 
fore ut and the subjunctive is necessary. 11. uliré citroque, back and 
forth. 12. alid ratione, on any other terms. 13. interpositad causd, by the 
arising of any excuse (literally, an excuse having been put in). Ablative 
absolute. 14. Gallorum equitdtut. Caesar had about four thousand Gallic 
cavalry, but he did not have much confidence in them at this moment. 
15. commodissimum. Predicate adjective after the infinitive esse, which is 
the verb of the indirect statement; its subject is the infinitive clause ed... 
imponere. 16. Gallis equitibus. Dative of separation with détractis. 17. 66, 
upon them. 18. sz quid... esset, if there should be need of any active 
measures. 3 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


cénsed, -ére, -ui, cénsus, reckon, estimate, think 
postul6, -are, -avi, -atus, ask, request, demand, require 


2. Point out in the reading selection two examples of indirect dis- 
course containing subordinate clauses. Explain the force of the infin- 
itives and of the tenses of the subjunctive used in each. 


Roman Background © 


In THE early years of the Republic, service in the legions was the 
obligation of a citizen. A levy was held each year by recruiting officers 
under the direction of the consuls. Each tribe was re- 
quired to furnish its quota. The names of individuals 
were taken from the tribal lists until the roster of the 
required number of legions was filled. Gradually service in the army 
began to be a burden rather than a privilege, and in place of a citizen 
army a paid army of professional soldiers came into being. Gaius 
Marius established this system as a part of his military reforms. 
Thereafter a general, state official, or provincial governor himself 
recruited the legions that he needed. Provincials as well as Italians 
enlisted, and the ranks of a legion were often filled with men from a 
particular province or section of the Roman domains. Caesar’s chief 
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recruiting ground was Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. You will re- 
member that at the beginning of the conflict with the Helvetians there 
was only one legion in Transalpine Gaul. Caesar hastened back to 
Italy, where he enrolled two legions in Cisalpine Gaul and called out 
the three that were in winter quarters. 

The legions thus recruited looked to the general who had enrolled 
them for their pay and rewards. The term of enlistment in Caesar’s 
time was for twenty years. Upon being inducted into service the soldier 
took an oath of loyalty to his general (sacramentum). 

As you already know, the auxiliaries and cavalry came from allied 
states. Caesar used Spanish and Gallic cavalry, and upon need sent 
to Germany for additional contingents of horsemen. 


Supplementary Story 


JASON RETURNS TO THE ARGO WITH THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE 


Dum autem ea as Argonautae, qui ad mare relicti 
erant, animo anxid! reditum’ Jasonis exspectabant; id enim 
negodtium summi esse periculi® intellegébant. Postquam igitur 
ad occésum solis fristra exspectavérunt, dé ejus saliite déspé- 

5 rare coepérunt, nec dubitabant quin aliqui cdsus accidisset.* 
Quae cum ita essent, matirandum esse sibi cénsuérunt,’ ut 
auxilium duci ferrent; sed, dum proficisci parant, limen® 
quoddam repente cdnspiciunt, mirum in modum inter silvas 
refulgéns,’ et magnopere mirati® quae causa esset ejus rei, ad. 

10 locum concurrunt.? Qu6 cum vénissent, Jasoni et Médéae ad- 
venientibus’” occurrérunt, et vellus aureum liiminis ejus causam 
esse cognovérunt. Omni timore sublat6, magno cum gaudio" 
ducem suum excépérunt, et deis gratias libenter egérunt, quod 
rés tam féliciter événerat.” 


[NoTEs] 1. anxius, -a, -um, anxious. 2. reditus, -tis (m.), return. 3. summi 
periculi. Descriptive genitive in the predicate. 4. quin ... accidisset, that 
some accident had befallen him. 5. mdtiérandum . .. cénsuérunt, they decided 
that they ought to hurry. 6. lumen, -inis (n.), light. 7. refulgéns, shining. 
8. mirati, wondering. 9. concurrunt, run together. 10. Jdsoni. . . advenienti- 
bus, Jason and Medea approaching. The dative is here used with a compound 
verb. 11. gaudium, -i (n.), joy. 12. quod... événerat, because the search had 
turned out so successfully. | 
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Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. How long did it take Jason and Medea to get the fleece? 2. Where 
were the rest of the Argonauts while Jason and Medea were fetching 
the fleece? 3. What were they on the point of doing when Jason re- 
turned? 4. What announced to them the return of Jason and Medea? 
5. How were the Argonauts affected by the safe return of their leader, 
and what did they do? 


oa 


B. The Final Encounter and the Defeat of the Germans ) 


LESSON FORTY-SIX 


“i 


THE MANEUVERS 
ARIOVI 

When an agreement. about the conference had been reached and the 
stipulation made that each leader should come to the conference accom- 
panied only by cavalry, Caesar and Ariovistus met at a hillock midway 
between their camps. Caesar began the discussion by telling Ariovistus of 
the good treatment he had received from the Romans. Then, reminding 
him that the Romans always defended their allies, he demanded that 
Ariovistus make no further attacks on the Aeduans and their friends; that he 
return all hostages to the nations from which he had taken them; and that 
he bring no more Germans across the Rhine. 

Ariovistus replied in an arrogant manner. He declared that he had come 
into Gaul not because of his own wish but at the call of certain Gauls; that 
he intended to remain there; that the friendship of the Roman people meant 
nothing to him; that Caesar had no business to interfere in his possessions ; 
and that he might be doing a great service to Caesar’s enemies in Rome 
were he to defeat or slay Caesar. While Caesar, in reply, was restating his 
position and disputing the claims of Ariovistus, a treacherous attack by the 
Germans brought an end to the conference. The report of this attack and 
of the arrogance of the German leader strengthened the determination of the 
Roman soidiers. Caesar refused a later request for a resumption of the con- 
ference, but he did send some envoys to Ariovistus. They were at once 
seized and thrown into chains. 

Caesar then tried for several days to get Ariovistus, who was encamped a 
few miles away, to engage in battle. But only cavalry skirmishes resulted, 
for which sort of fighting the Germans had trained themselves. Finally 
Caesar placed his forces in two camps. 
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[Ariovistus Moves His Camp] 

Cum nihil affectum esset colloquiis inter Caesarem Ariovis- 
tumque habitis, Ariovistus castra promovit et milibus passuum 
sex 4 Caesaris castris sub monte cOnsédit. Postero dié praeter 
castra Caesaris suas cOpias tradtixit et milibus passuum dudbus 

5 ultra eum castra fécit, ed consilio ut frimento commeattique, 
qui ex Séquanis et Aeduis reciperétur,’ Caesarem intercliideret. 


{Cavalry Skirmishes Take Place] 

Ex e6 dié diés continuds quinque Caesar pro castris suds 
coOpias prodiixit et aciem instriictam habuit, ut, si vellet Ario- 
vistus proelio contendere, ei potestas non déesset. Ariovistus 
10 his omnibus diébus exercitum castris’ retinuit, equestri proelid 


cotidié contendit. 
[The German Method of Fighting] 


Genus hoc erat pugnae qu6 sé Germani exercuerant. Equi- — 
tum milia erant sex, totidem numero pedités vélocissimi ac for- — 
tissimi, quds ex omni copia singuli singulds*® suae saliitis causa 

15 délégerant ; cum his in proeliis versabantur. Ad eds equités 
sé recipiébant; hi, si quid erat dirius,* concurrébant; si quis 
graviore vulnere accepto equo déciderat, circumsistébant; si 
quo erat longius prodeundum?’ aut celerius recipiendum, tanta 
erat horum exercitatione celeritas ut jubis sublevati equérum 

20 cursum adaequarent. 

[Caesar Builds Another Camp and Divides His Forces] 

Ubi eum castris sé tenére Caesar intelléxit, né dititius com- 
meati prohibérétur, ultra eum locum quo in locé Germani 
conséderant, circiter passts sescentos ab his, castris iddneum 
locum délégit, aciéque triplici instriicta ad eum locum vénit. 

25 Primam et secundam aciem in armis esse, tertiam castra mi- 
nire jussit. Hic locus ab hoste circiter passiis sescentds, ut dic- 
tum est, aberat. E06 circiter hominum sédecim milia expedita® 
cum omni equitatti Ariovistus misit, quae copiae nostr6s ter- 
rérent et mtinitiGne prohibérent. Nihil6d sétius’ Caesar, ut ante 

30 cOnstituerat, duds aciés hostem propulsare, tertiam opus perfi- 
cere jussit. Minitis castris duds ibi legionés reliquit et partem 
auxilidrum, quattuor reliquas® in castra majora redixit. 


[Notes] 1. rectperétur. Translate as if imperfect indicative. 2. casétris. 
Ablative of place where, the preposition 7m being omitted. 3. singuli singulds, 
one apiece. Each cavalryman chose one foot soldier. 4. sz quid erat dirius, 
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if there was any unusual trouble (/iterally, if there was anything too hard). 
5. si quo prodeundum, if there was need of advancing to any place. 6. expe- 
dita. Modifies milia, though it logically describes hominum. 7. nthilé sétius, 
nevertheless. 8. reliquds. Supply legionés. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


circumsist6, -ere, -steti,—, stand raise, ralse up; sublevatus, -a, 
around, surround, hem in -um, supporting oneself 

retined, -ére, -ui, -tentus, hold back, terred, -ére, -ui, -itus, frighten, 
retain, restrain scare, terrify 


sublevo, -are, -avi, -dtus, lighten, totidem, indecl. adj., just as many, 
the same number 


2. Point out the purpose (including relative) clauses and result 
clauses in the reading selection. Review the rules for result clauses 
(see Grammar Note 2, p. 83). How is a result clause distinguished 
from a purpose clause in Latin? 


3. Express in Latin: 


1. They are so brave that they do not fear the Germans. 2. Men 
were sent to select a suitable place for the camp. 3. The multitude of 
men was so great that there was not sufficient food. 4. He had come 
to persuade us. 


Roman Background 


THE DISCIPLINE of the Roman armies was conspicuous. Time after 
time, as we read Caesar’s account, we are struck by the courage and 
steadfastness of the individual soldier and by the skill 
bc obras with which the legions and cohorts as well as smaller 
TIONS FOR : 
ARMY SERVICE 2rOUpsS met the emergencies of battle. Important 
reasons for this excellence of the Roman soldier were 
the high physical qualities that were demanded of him, the thorough 
training to which he was subjected, and the fine weapons and materials 
of war with which he was provided. | 
Conspicuous height was not a requirement in the Roman soldier, 
although tall men were desired for the front cohorts of the legions 
and for the cavalry detachments. He was, however, expected to have 
keen eyesight ; an erect carriage; a well-developed chest; muscular 
body, arms, and legs; and a moderate girth. Recruits would be en- 
rolled who were fit to endure the labor of campaigning and to stand 
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up under the shock of battle, and who could at the same time be re- 
lied upon to show initiative and to exercise judgment. 

The health of the army was 
carefully guarded. Camp sites 
were selected away from marshy 
ground and accessible to woods 
from which fuel could be pro- 

‘cured. The water supply was 
tested for purity. Tents gave 
protection from the weather. 
Camp was broken early in the 
morning, and the march com- 
pleted before the heat of the 
later hours. Night marching 
in winter was avoided so that 
the soldiers would not have to — 
suffer from snow and frost. 
Stout clothing and shoes kept 
the body warm. Sanitation 
was looked after, and medical 
care was provided for the sick 
and the wounded. Frequent 
changes of camp sites protected 

the army from the contamination which would arise from the pro- 
longed occupation of one area. 


Roman soldiers in a testudo formation 


or 


Supplementary Story 


THE ARGONAUTS SET SAIL FOR HOME, 
PURSUED BY THE KING 

His rébus gestis, omnés sine mora navem rirsus cOnscendé- 
runt! et, sublatis ancoris, prima vigilia solvérunt ; neque enim 
satis tiitum’ esse arbitrati sunt in ed locd manére. At réx Aeétés, 
qui jam ante inimico in eds fuerat animo, ubi cognovit filiam 

5 suam non modo ad Argonautas sé recépisse, sed etiam ad vellus 
auferendum auxilium tulisse, hdc dolore® gravius exarsit.4 Na- 
vem longam quam celerrimé dédiici jussit et, militibus impositis, 
fugientés® inseciitus est. Argonautae, qui bene sciébant rem in 
discrimine® esse, summis viribus rémis contendérunt. Cum ta- 
10 men navis qua vehébantur ingenti esset magnitidine, non 
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eadem celeritate qua Colchi progredi poterant. Quae cum ita 
essent, paene 4 Colchis sequentibus capti sunt: neque enim 
longius intererat’ quam quo télum adici posset.2 At Médéa, 
cum vidisset qué in locé rés essent, paene omni spé déposita,° 
infandum’”” hoc consilium cépit. | 15 


[Notes] 1. cénscendérunt, went on board. 2. tétus, -a, -um, safe. 3. hoc 
dolore, with anger at this. 4. exadrsit, was inflamed. 5. fugientés, the fugitives 
(literally, the fleeing ones). 6. im discrimine, at a crisis. 7. longius intererat, 
was there a greater distance between. 8. quam... posset, than a javelin could 
be hurled. 9. dépositd, laid aside. 10. infandus, -a, -wm, awful, unspeakable. 


“ul 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Why did the Argonauts decide they should set sail for home at 
once? 2. What was the state of mind of Aeétes? 3. What did he do? 
4. Why was the ship of the king able to gain on that of the Argonauts? 
5. What almost happened? 6. How near did the Colchians get to the 
Argonauts? 7. What sort of plan was devised by Medea? 


* 


of 


Magnificent theater and portico, built by Pompey as a monument to his greatness. 
In one of the halls Caesar was murdered 


Rostovtzeft 


Pie ape sae 


LESSON FORTY-SEVEN 


or 


CAESAR FORCES ARIOVISTUS TO FIGHT 


Although Caesar continued his attempts to get the Germans to fight, 
Ariovistus steadily refused a general engagement, but attacked the smaller 
Roman camp with part of his forces. Superstitious fears helped to restrain 
the Germans from risking a general engagement. Finally, however, they 
were forced to begin battle. 


[Caesar Continues to Invite Ariovistus to Battle] 

Proxim6 dié institito suo' Caesar € castris utrisque coplas 

suas édiixit, paulumque 4 majoribus castris prégressus aciem 

Instriixit hostibusque pugnandi potestatem fécit. Ubi né tum 

quidem eos prédire intelléxit, circiter meridié exercitum in castra 
reduxit. 


ou 


[Ariovisius Attacks the Smaller Roman Camp] 

Tum démum Ariovistus partem sudrum codpiarum quae 

castra mindra oppugnaret? misit. Acriter utrimque tisque ad 

vesperum pugnatum est. Solis occasii suas coOpias Ariovistus, 
multis et illatis et acceptis vulneribus, in castra redixit. 


[A German Superstition Delays a General Engagement] 

10 Cum ex captivis quaereret Caesar quam ob rem Ariovistus 

proelid non décertaret, hanc reperiébat causam, quod apud 

Germano6s ea consuétiido esset, ut matrés familiae edrum sorti- 

bus® et vaticinatidnibus* déclararent utrum proelium committi 

ex tisti> esset necne®; eds’ ita dicere: nOn esse fas® Germand6s. 
15 superare si ante novam ltinam’® proelid contendissent. 


[Caesar Arranges His Army for Batile] 

Postridié ejus diéi Caesar praesidid utrisque: castris quod 
satis esse visum est reliquit, omnés 4larids'® in cOnspectii hos- 
tium pro” castris min6ribus constituit, quod minus multitiidine 
militum legidnadridrum pro” hostium numero valébat, ut ad 
20 speciem” alariis iterétur; ipse triplici instricta acié tisque 
ad castra hostium accessit. . 
[The Germans Make Preparations for Battie} 

Tum démum necessari6“ Germani suas cépias castris édix- 
érunt generatimque cOnstituérunt paribus intervallis, Hari- 
dés, Marcomannos, Tribocés, Vangionés, Nemetés, Sedusids, 
25 Suébds, omnemque aciem suam rédis et carris circumdedérunt, 
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né qua spés in fuga relinquerétur. Eo” mulierés imposuérunt, 
quae in proelium proficiscentés'® passis manibus flentés implo- 
rabant né sé in servititem Rom§anis traderent. 


[Notes] 1. iustitiétd sud, according to his practice. 2. oppugndaret. Why © 
subjunctive? 3. sortibus, lots. These were taken from the leaves of trees or 
twigs marked with certain signs and drawn by chance. 4. vdticindtionibus, 
divinations. Perhaps interpreted from the noise of water, or from the eddy 
of rivers, or from such inner emotions as we mean when we speak of ‘‘second 
sight.” 5. ex asi esset, it was advantageous. 6.utrum...necne, whether... 
ornot. 7. eds. The matrés familiae. 8. nodn esse fds, it was not fated. 
9. novam liinam. Said to have been a common superstition among many 
peoples. 

10. dldrids, auxiliaries. Stationed on the wings for the reasons Caesar 
gives. 11. prd, infront of. 12. pro, in comparison with. 13. ad speciem, fora 
show. To give the enemy the impression that the two legions were still there. 
14. necessérid. The Germans had to come out and fight because they could 
not fight from inside their camp; and they could not stay inside their camp 
because it was not fortified strongly enough to withstand the attack of the 
Romans. 15. ed, in them (that is, the carts and wagons). 16. proficiscentés, 
the men as they advanced. 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : , 
fle6, flére, flévi, flétus, weep, weep for  occdsus, -iis, m., setting 


Roman Background 


THE TRAINING of the recruit began immediately and was kept up 
rigorously throughout the years of service. He was first given a 
wicker shield and a wooden sword, each being twice 
as heavy as that used in battle. He was made to at- 
tack a wooden stake, six feet high, planted firmly in 
the ground and was taught the various thrusts and parries. He 
was drilled in thrusting with his sword and not slashing, such an attack 
being more deadly and affording less exposure of the body to wounds. 
His sword drill was very like the bayonet drill of the modern soldier. 

Marksmanship was taught by having the soldier throw javelins at 
a stake. Archers and slingers would discharge their weapons at 
targets. The sling would be whirled around the head once and the 
bullet discharged. The bullet was of lead, oval in shape. It was nick- 
named an acorn (glans, glandis). Soldiers were also given practice in 
hurling, with the hand, stones weighing a pound. 

The soldiers were trained in cutting down trees, jumping trenches, 
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swimming across streams, and marching over all kinds of ground, at 
various paces, with arms and baggage. Training was kept up in all 
seasons and in all weather conditions. In case of rain or snow, drill 
went on under cover. Sham battles gave experience under actual 
fighting conditions. The cavalry rode their horses over hilly ground, 
along difficult paths, and in the midst of trenches. Not even veteran 
soldiers were excused from these drills. They gave the soldier con- 
fidence in himself and his weapons, and familiarized him with the 
conditions that would face him when on a campaign or when engaged 
in actual battle. 
Supplementary Story 


THE ARGONAUTS ESCAPE BY MEDEA’S 
FEARFUL‘EXPEDIENT 


Erat in nave Argonautarum filius quidam régis Aeétae, 
nomine Absyrtus, quem, ut supra démonstravimus, Médéa, 
ex urbe fugiéns, sécum abdiixerat.' Hunc puerum Médéa con- 
stituit interficere e6 consilid, ut, membris” ejus in mare conjectis, 

5 cursum Colchorum impediret; cert6 enim sciébat* Aeétam, 
cum membra fili vidisset, non longius prosectittirum esse.‘ 
Neque opinid eam fefellit.2 Omnia enim ita événérunt® ut 
Médéa spéraverat. Aeétés ubi primum membra vidit, ea col- 
ligendi causé navem tenéri jussit. Dum tamen ea geruntur, 

10 Argonautae, non intermiss6 rémigandi’ labore, mox é cénspectii 
hostium auferébantur®; neque prius’ fugere déstitérunt quam 
ad flamen Eridanum’? pervénérunt. Aeétés nihil sibi prdfuti- 
rum esse arbitratus,” si longius prdgressus esset, animd dé- 

_misso” domum revertit ut fill corpus ad sepultiiram” daret. 
[NotTEs] 1. abdiixerat, had led away. 2. membrum, -i (n.), limb. 3. certd 
sciébat, she knew for certain, she was sure. 4. prdseciturum esse, would 
follow. 5. ndn fefellit, did not deceive. 6. événéruni, came out. 7. rémigandi, 
of rowing. 8. auferébantur, were carried. 9. prius. Translate with quam. 

10. Eridanus, -i(m.), Eridanus. 11. nihil... arbitrdtus, thinking that he 

would accomplish nothing (literally, that it would avail him nothing). 

12. démissus, -a, -um, downcast, dispirited. 13. sepultira, -ae (f.), burial. 

aa 


Can you answer these questions on the story ? 


1. What was the plan of Medea? 2. Why did she think it would 
work? 3. How did the plan work out? 4. Where did the Argonauts 
go? 5. What about the king? 
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THE ROMAN VI THE FLIGHT OF 


In the fighting at close quarters the Germans, even in close formation, 
proved to be no match for the Romans. They were defeated and fled to the 
Rhine, which they tried to cross in their attempt to reach a place of safety. 
Ariovistus himself escaped, but some of his relatives were less fortunate. At 
the successful termination of the campaign Caesar returned to Cisalpine 
Gaul. 


[Fierce Fighting Begins at Close Quarters] 
Caesar singulis legidnibus singulds légatos' et quaest6rem 
praefécit, ut eds testés suae quisque virtitis habéret; ipse 4 
rextro corni, quod eam partem? minimé firmam hostium esse 
animadverterat, proelium commisit. Ita nostri acriter in hostés 
signo dato impetum fécérunt, itaque hostés repente celeriterque 5 
procurrérunt ut spatium pila in hostés coniciendi’ non darétur. 
Rejectis pilis comminus gladiis. pugnatum est. 
[The Gamant Form a Phalanx, but Are Worsted] 
At Germini celeriter ex cOnsuétiidine sua phalange* facta 
impettis gladidrum excépérunt. Reperti sunt complirés nostri 
qui in phalangem insilirent’ et sctita manibus revellerent et dé- 
super vulnerarent. Cum® hostium aciés 4 sinistrd cornt, pulsa 
et in fugam conjecta esset, 4 dextr6 cornii vehementer multiti- 
dine sudrum nostram aciem premébant. Id cum animadvertis- 
set P. Crassus aduléscéns,’ qui equitatui praeerat, quod expedi- 
tior® erat quam ei qui inter aciem versabantur, tertiam aciem? 15 
lab6rantibus nostris subsidio misit. 


— 


0 


[The Germans Flee toward the Rhine] 

Ita proelium restitiitum est atque omnés hostés terga verté- 

runt, neque prius’” fugere déstitérunt quam ad flamen Rhénum, 

milia passuum ex ed loco circiter quinque, pervénérunt. Ibi 
perpauci aut viribus confisi tranadre contendérunt aut lintribus 20 

inventis sibi salitem repperérunt. 

[Ariovistus Escapes, but Members of His Household Are Killed or Captured] 

In his fuit Ariovistus, qui naviculam déligatam ad ripam 

nactus ea" profigit ; reliquos omnés” equités nostri cdnseciti 

interfécérunt. Duae fuérunt Ariovisti uxOrés, tina Suéba na- 
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25 tidne, quam dom6 sécum diixerat, altera Norica, régis Voccidnis 
soror, quam in Gallia diixerat 4 fratre missam; utraeque in e@ 
fuga periérunt. Fuérunt duae filiae: harum altera occisa, al- 


tera capta est. 
[Caesar Is Pleased at the Rescue of the Envoys Arrested by Ariovistus] 


C. Valerius Procillus,* cum 4 custédibus in fuga trinis caté- 
30 nis‘ vinctus traherétur, in ipsum Caesarem hostés equitati 
Insequentem incidit. Quae quidem rés Caesari non minorem 
quam ipsa victoria voluptatem attulit, quod hominem honestis- 
simum provinciae Galliae, suum familiarem et hospitem, érep- 
tum é manibus hostium, sibi restititum vidébat; neque ejus 
35 calamitate dé tanta voluptate et gratulatione quicquam fortiina 
minuerat.” Is sé praesente’® dé sé ter sortibus coOnsultum esse 
dicébat utrum igni necarétur an in aliud tempus reservarétur ; 
sortium beneficid sé esse incolumem. Item M. Métius repertus 
et ad eum reductus est. . 
[The Campaign Ends, and Caesar Returns to Cisalpine Gaul] 
40 Hoc proelid trans Rhénum nintiato, Suébi, qui ad ripas 
Rhéni vénerant, domum reverti coepérunt; quds ubi ei qui 
proximi Rhénum”’ incolunt perterritds esse sénsérunt inseciti 
magnum ex eis numerum occidérunt. Caesar, ina aestate 
duobus maximis bellis confectis, matirius’® paulo quam tempus 
45 anni postulabat, in hiberna in Séquanos exercitum dédiixit ; 
hibernis Labiénum praeposuit ; ipse in citeridrem Galliam ad 
conventiis agenddés!® profectus est. | 


[Notes] 1. singulis legidnibus singulos légdtés, a légditus in command of 
each legion. But Caesar had only five /égdati at the time; so he had to put a 
quaestor in command of the extra legion. 2. eam partem. The left wing of 
the enemy. 3. pila coniciendi. Observe that the gerund construction, not the 
gerundive, is used here. 4. phalange. You will recall that this was a compact 
body of men, who held their shields locked in front and above and over- 
lapping like shingles on a roof. 5. insilirent. Translate this subjunctive and 
the two following subjunctives as if they were indicative. They are used 
because the verbs belong to descriptive relative clauses. 6. cum, although. 
7. aduléscéns, junior. To distinguish him from his father, the triumvir. 
8. expeditior, more free. 9. ¢ertiam aciem. This line had been left as a reserve 
against emergencies. 10. prius. Taken with quam = priusquam. 11. ed, by 
its means (or init). 

12. reliquos omnés. Said to have been eighty thousand in number. 
13. Procillus. He and Marcus Metius had been sent as envoys to Ariovistus 
by Caesar because they were acquainted with the German leader. No sooner 
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had they appeared in the German camp than they were arrested by order of 
Ariovistus and thrown into chains. 14. trinis caténis, three sets of manacles. 
15. neque . . . minuerat, nor had fortune by the loss of this man (Procillus) 
taken anything away from his great joy and rejoicing. 16. sé praesente, 
in his presence. 17. Rhénum. Prope, propior, and proximus sometimes 
govern the accusative. 18. mdtirius, earlier. It was now September, and © 
there was still time for military operations. 19. conventis agendds, to hold 
the courts. The governor of a province administered justice as well as 
commanded military forces. 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


an, conj., Or 

custés, -ddis, m., guard, watchman, 
keeper a 

dédiic6, -ere, -diixi, -ductus, lead 
down, lead off, conduct 

firmus, -a, -um, strong, steady, firm 

_incid6, -ere, -cidi, —, fall upon, fall 


minu6, -uere, -ui, -itus, lessen, 
weaken, diminish 

nanciscor, -cisci, nactus sum, find, 
obtain 

natid, -dnis, f., tribe, clan 

pereo, -ire, -ii, -itus, perish, be killed 

veheméns, -entis, vigorous 


into, meet, occur, happen 


2. Point out, in the reading exercise, examples of the gerund, result 
clause, double dative, and dative following compound verbs. 


8. Translate into Latin: 


1. He spoke in such a way that he was easily heard. 

2. That place was not suitable for fortifying. 

3. He thinks he will put a lieutenant in charge of the legion. 

4. A thousand men were sent as assistance to the inhabitants of 
the town. 


Supplementary Story 
JASON MAKES A BARGAIN WITH PELIAS 


Tandem post multa pericula Jason in eundem locum pervénit 
unde profectus erat. Tum é nave égressus, ad régem Peliam, qui 
régnum adhiic’ obtinébat, statim sé contulit, et, vellere aured 
monstrat6,” ab ed postulavit ut régnum sibi traderétur; Pelias 
enim pollicitus erat, si JasoOn vellus rettulisset, sé régnum ei 5 
tradittirum esse. Postquam Jason quid fieri vellet ostendit, 
Pelias primum nihil respondit, sed dit in eaddem tristitia® tacitus’ 
permansit.° Tandem ita loctitus est: ‘‘ Vidés mé aetate jam esse 
confectum, neque dubium est quin® diés suprémus mihi appro- 
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10 pinquet. Liceat igitur mihi,’ dum vivam,* hoc régnum obtinére ; 
cum autem tandem décesser6,® ti mihi succédés.’°”’ Hac 6ra- 
tidne adductus, Jason reenondit sé id facttrum esse quod ille 
rogavisset. 


[Notes] 1. adhiic (adv.), still. 2. monstrato, when he had been shown. 
3. tristitia, -ae (f.), sadness. 4. tacitus, -a, -um, silent. 5. permdnsit, re- 
mained. 6. meque dubium est quin, there is no doubt that. 7. liceat mihi, 
allow me. The subjunctive expresses a command. 8. dum vivam, as long 
as I live. 9. cum décessero, when I die. 10. ti mihi succédés, you shall follow 
me in the kingdom. 


a 


Can you answer these haecane on the story? 


1. What had Pelias promised Jason? 2. How was Pelias RCE 
by the return of Jason with the Golden Fleece? 3. What was his ap- 
peal to Jason? 4. On what ground did he make the appeal? 5. What 
was Jason’s reply ? 


og 


Collection of classical sculpture in a Roman peristyle at the Metropolitan Museum 
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Ill. VICTORIES IN NORTHERN GAUL 
ay Subjugation of the Belgian Tribes 


“a 


i. FIRST STAGES IN THE CAMPAIGN? 


Caesar’s success in defeating Ariovistus and in driving the Germans 
back across the Rhine resulted in his assuming the attitude of having 
established a protectorate over central Gaul. Roman power had also 
been brought into contact with the strong tribes of northern Gaul. 

While Caesar spent the winter in performing the duties that properly 
beloriged to him as provincial governor, his legions were stationed in 
winter quarters at Vesontio, in the territory of the Sequanians. This 
was the first time a Roman army had wintered outside the Province. 
The Gauls did not like this innovation. They resented the presence of 
Roman soldiers and suspected that the Romans intended to occupy 
their lands permanently. 

The Belgian tribes, which lived along the English Channel and the 
North Sea, in the territory to the northeast which is now Belgium 
and Holland, were particularly disturbed. They feared that they 
would be attacked next. They therefore formed a defensive league to 
resist the Romans. In this act of the Belgians, Caesar saw a reason 
for attacking them, and upon it he based his justification for waging 
an offensive war against tribes still nominally at peace with the 
Roman people. For it was always his policy to take the initiative in 
meeting a threatening danger. He hoped that the excuse of previous 
hostile action by the Belgians would serve to answer the criticisms of 
his enemies at Rome who were ready to attack his motives. 

The campaign against the Belgians (57 B.c.) demanded all Caesar’s 
skill as general, and all the courage and discipline of his troops. You 
remember that, in comparing the Belgians with the other Gauls, 
Caesar says, ‘“Hé6rum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae.” Have the 
modern Belgians maintained this reputation? Can you describe how? 


* Book II, chaps. 1-11 
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ae 


CAESAR HEARS ABOUT THE LEAGUE 
OF THE BELGIANS 


While spending the winter in Cisalpine Gaul, Caesar learned that the 
Belgians had formed a league against the Romans. He therefore started 
preparations for an offensive campaign. 


[Caesar Learns about the Belgian League] 
Cum esset Caesar in citeridre Gallia, crébri ad eum rimo6rés 
-afferébantur,' litterisque item Labiéni certior fiébat omnés 
Belgas, quos tertiam esse Galliae partem dixeramus,” contra 
populum Romanum conjirare obsidésque inter sé dare. 
[The Reasons for the League] 
5 Conjiirandi hae erant causae: primum quod verébantur - 
 Belgae né, omni pacata Gallia, ad eds exercitus noster addiiceré- 
tur; deinde quod ab non nillis Gallis® sollicitabantur — partim 
ab eis qui, ut German6s dititius in Gallia versari noluerant, ita 
populi Romani exercitum hiemare atque manére in Gallia 
10 molesté ferébant*; partim ab eis qui mobilitate et levitate 
animi’ novis imperiis studébant.® Ab non nillis etiam sollicita- 
bantur, quod in Gallia 4 potentidribus,’ atque eis qui ad condi- — 
cendds hominés facultatés* habébant vulg6 régna*® occupaban- 
tur, qui minus facile eam rem"’ imperi6 nostr6 cénsequi poterant. 


[Caesar Makes Plans for an Offensive Campaign} 
1s His niuntiis litterisque commotus Caesar duds legidnés" in 
citeridre Gallia novds conscripsit, et inita aestate” Q. Pedium™ 
légatum misit qui eds in interidrem Galliam dédiceret. Ipse, 
cum primum pabuli copia“ esse incépit, ad exercitum vénit. 
Dat negotium Senonibus reliquisque Gallis qui finitimi Belgis 
20 erant, ut ea quae apud eos gerantur cogndscant séque dé his 
rébus certidrem faciant. Hi omnés nintiavérunt manis cégi,” 
exercitum in inum locum condiici. Tum véro non dubitavit 
ad eds proficisci. Ré frimentaria comparata, castra movet 
diébusque circiter quindecim" ad finés Belgarum pervenit. 
(The Remi Submit and Remain Faithful] - 
25 Eo cum celerius omni opinidne’’ vénisset, Rémi, qui proximi 
Galliae ex Belgis'® sunt, ad eum légatds misérunt qui dicerent 
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sé!® suaque omnia in fidem atque in potestatem populi Romani 
permittere; neque sé cum reliquis Belgis cOnsénsisse neque 
contra populum Romanum conjiravisse; séque paratds esse 
obsidés dare et imperata facere et in oppida RomA4n6s recipere et 30 
friment6o céterisque rébus juvare; reliquos omnés Belgas in 
armis esse, Germandsque qui cis Rhénum”® incolant sésé cum 
his” conjiinxisse ; et Suessidnés, fratrés consanguinedsque suds, 
qui eddem jire titantur, omnium furdre commdétds cum Belgis 
consentire. 35 
[The Origin an Warlike Character of the Belgians] 
Caesar ab Rémis haec dé Belgis repperit: Plérique Belgae 
sunt orti 4 Germanis, Rhénumque traducti propter loci fertili- 
tatem ibi conséderant, Galldsque qui ea loca incolébant expule- 
rant; et, omni Gallia vexata, Teutonés Cimbrosque intra suds 
finés Peedi prohibuerant ; qua ex ré magnam sibi auctorita- 40 
tem in ré militari stimpserant. 


[Notes] 1. afferébaniur, kept coming in. What literally? 2. dixerdmus. 
Caesar here uses the editorial ““we” in speaking of himself. 3. dn niillis 
Gallis, some of the Gauls. Three classes of men were instigating the Belgians: 
those who disliked having foreigners in Gaul; those who wished to have a 
change in government; and those powerful nobles (of whom Dumnorix, 
Orgetorix, and Casticus were examples) who would have little chance for | 
their political activities if the stable rule of the Romans were to extend over 
Gaul. 4. molesté ferébant, were annoyed. 5. mdbilitdte et levitate animi 
Notice the qualities Caesar imputes to the Gauls. 6. novis imperiis studébant, 
were desirous of a change in government. 7. potentioribus, the more power- 
ful (the nobles). 8. ad... facultatés, the means for hiring soldiers. 9. régna, 
power. 10. eam rem. That is, power. 11. duds legionés. With these two new 
legions Caesar had eight legions of about thirty thousand soldiers. 

12. imitd aestdie, at the beginning of warm weather. Ablative absolute. 
13. Pedium. A nephew of Caesar; a légatus perhaps because of relationship, 
just as Crassus was with Caesar because of political association. 14. pabuli 
copia. You can imagine how much green fodder was needed for the many 
beasts of burden that carried the baggage of the army and also for the 
cavalry. 15. manus cogi, small bands were being assembled. 16. diébus 
“circiter quindecim. In these fifteen days it has been estimated Caesar 
' traveled over one hundred and forty miles. This was not very rapid traveling 
for the army; on forced marches the soldiers sometimes made twenty-five 
miles a day. 17. celerius omni opinione, more quickly than anyone expected. 
18. ex Belgis. Equivalent to a genitive of the whole with proximi. 19. sé. 
Object of permitiere; another sé, omitted to avoid awkwardness, must be 
understood as the subject of permittere. 20. cis Rhénum. ‘The west side of 
the river. 21. his. The Belgians. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


conjungd, -ere, -jinxi, -jinctus, juv6, -are, jivi, jitus, aid, help 


join, join together opinis, -dnis, f., notion, expectation, 
consenti6, -ire, -sénsi, -sénsus, idea 

agree, conspire pabulum, -i, 7., fodder 

_ eréber, -bra, -brum, thick, close, nu- rtmor, -dris, m., rumor, report 

merous, frequent sollicit6, -are, -Avi, -dtus, stir up, in- 
ined, -ire, -ii, -itus, enter on, go into, stigate, disturb 

begin ; adopt studed, -ére, -ui, —, be eager for, 
interior, -ius, inner, interior desire, study 


2. Review the conjugation of the irregular verbs n6l6 and fi6. 
(See Grammar Notes, pp. 213 and 223.) 


8. Point out in the reading selection an example of a clause follows 
ing a verb of fearing, and two examples of indirect discourse in which 
- there are subordinate clauses. Explain the exact force of the infinitives — 
and the tenses of the subjunctive that are used. 


Supplementary Story 
MEDEA EXHIBITS HER MAGIC POWERS 


His rébus cognitis, Médéa rem aegré tulit,’ et, régni cupidi- 
tate adducta, constituit mortem régi per dolum? inferre. Hoc 
constittit6, ad filias régis venit atque ita loctita est: ‘ Vidétis 
patrem vestrum aetate jam esse confectum, neque ad perferen- 

5 dum laborem régnandi’ satis valére.* Vultisne eum rirsus ju- 
venem? fierl?”’ Tum filiae régis, his auditis, ita respondérunt : 
‘“Num hoc fieri potest? Quis enim umquam é sene® juvenis 
factus est?’? At Médéa respondit: ‘*Scitis mé medicinae sum- 
mam habére scientiam. Nunc igitur vobis démonstrabo qué 

10 modo haec rés fierl possit.”? His dictis, cum arietem’ aetate 
confectum interfécisset, membra® ejus in vas aéneum® posuit 
et, igni supposit6,’° in aquam herbas" quasdam infidit.” Tum, 
dum aqua effervésceret,’® carmen magicum cantabat. Mox 
ariés € vase exsiluit” et, viribus refectis, per agrds currébat. 


[Notes] 1. aegré tulit, was vexed. 2. dolus, -i (m.), trick. 3. régnandi, of 
ruling. 4. satis valére, is strong enough. 5. juvenis, -e, young. 6. é sene, from 
an old man. 7. ariés, arietis (m.), ram. 8. Re -t (”.), limb. 9. vas 
aéneum, bronze jar. 10. supposito, having been placed beneath. 11. herba, 
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Medea and the daughters of Pelias prepare the magic caldron 
u A 
-ae (f.), herb. 12. infudit, poured in. 13. dum aqua effervésceret, till the water 


should begin to boil. 14. carmen magicum cantdbat, she sang a magic incanta- 


tion. 15. exsiluit, leaped out. 
u 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. How did Medea feel about the agreement between Pelias and 
Jason? 2. What did she say to the daughters of Pelias? 3. What 
hope did she hold out to them? 4. Tell in detail how she proved to 
the daughters of Pelias that what she had hinted to them was possible 
of accomplishment. 
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After Caesar had learned from the Remi about the strength of the 
Belgian army, he decided to follow the policy of dividing the enemy. He 
therefore asked Diviciacus to lead the Aeduans into the territory of the Bel- 
lovaci, who were the strongest tribe of the league. He himself took meas- 
ures to secure his grain supply; relieved Bibrax, a town of the Remi that 
was being attacked by the Belgians; and fortified a position which he took 
up not far from the enemy. 
[Caesar Crosses the River Aisne] 

Caesar, postquam ab eis qués miserat exploratoribus et ab 
Rémis omnés Belgarum copias ad sé venire neque jam longé 
abesse cogn6vit, flimen Axonam, quod est in extrémis Rém6-_ 
rum finibus, exercitum tradiicere’ matiravit atque ibi castra 


5 posuit. 
[The Effect of This Advance] 


Quae rés? latus inum castrérum ripis fliminis miiniébat et 
post eum quae erant® tita ab hostibus reddébat, et efficiébat 
ut commeatiis ab Rémis reliquisque civitatibus sine periculd 
ad eum portari possent.* In’ ed fliimine pons erat. Ibi praesi- 

10 dium ponit et in altera parte fliminis Q. Tittrtum Sabinum 
légatum cum sex cohortibus relinquit. Castra in altitidinem xii 
pedum vallo fossaque duodéviginti pedum miiniri jubet. 

[The Belgians Attack Bibrax, a Town of the Remi]. 

Ab his castris oppidum Rémorum nodmine Bibrax aberat 
milia passuum octo. Id ex itinere® magn6 impetii Belgae oppug- 

15 narecoepérunt. Gallorumatque Belgarum oppugnatio’ est haec’®: 
ubi, multitiidine hominum moenibus circumjecta, undique in 
murum lapidés’ jaci coepti sunt mirusque défénsoribus"° nidatus 
est, testtidine" facta portés succédunt mtirumque subruunt.” 

[The People of Bibrax Ask Aid from Caesar} 

Aegré e6 dié sustentatum est.” Nam cum tanta multitido 

20 lapidés ac téla conicerent, in miir6d cOnsistendi potestas erat 
nualli.* Cum finem oppugnandi nox fécisset, Iccius Rémus,” 
summa nobilitate et gratia inter suds, qui tum oppido praeerat, 
nintium’® ad Caesarem mittit, nisi subsidium sibi submittatur 
sé dititius sustinére non posse. . 
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The river Aisne at Soissons (Noviodunum) 


7) 


[Caesar Relieves the Town] 
Eo dé media nocte Caesar Numidas et Crétas sagittarids!” 
et funditorés Balefrés subsidid oppidanis mittit. Quorum ad- 
ventii Rémis cum spé défénsidnis studium propugnandi acces- 
sit,!8 et hostibus!® eddem dé causa spés potiundi oppid6 disces- 
sit. Itaque paulisper apud oppidum morati agrosque Rémérum 
populati, omnibus vicis aedificiisque quo adire potuerant in- 
cénsis, ad castra Caesaris omnibus copiis”? contendérunt et 4 
milibus passuum minus dudbus”! castra posuérunt ; quae castra, 
ut fim6 atque ignibus significabatur, amplius milibus passuum 
oct6 in latittidinem patébant. 


[Caesar Tries Out the Enemy in Cavalry Fights and Gets Ready for Battle] 
Caesar prim6 et propter multitiidinem hostium et propter 
magnam opinidnem virtitis” proelid abstinére statuit. Coti- 
dié tamen equestribus proeliis quid hostés virtitte possent et 
quid nostri audérent periclitabatur.” Ubi nostrdos non esse 
Belgis inferidrés intelléxit, colle pr6 castris ad aciem instruendam 
natira iddned, ab utrdque latere collis transversam fossam™ 
obdiixit circiter passuum quadringentorum. Ad extrémas 
fossas™ castella constituit ibique tormenta collocavit, né hostés, 
quod tantum multitidine poterant,”® ab lateribus suds in acié 
instrictos circumvenire possent. 
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The scene of Caesar's campaign of 57 B.c. against the Belgae. Over the territory where 

Caesar fought the Belgian tribes and from which he drove Ariovistus and his German 

horde back across the Rhine, French, British, and German troops battled in the first 
World War 


if | 


[Both Caesar and the Belgians Draw Up a Line of Batiie} 

45 Hoc factd, duabus legidnibus quas proximé cOnscripserat in 

castris relictis, ut subsidid diici possent, reliquas sex legidnés 

pro castris in acié cOnstituit. Hostés item suds copias ex castris 
éductas instriixérunt. Pre 


[Notes] 1. trddicere. Has two objects, flimen, governed by the prefix 
ird- (trdns-), and exercitum, governed by -dacere. 2. quae res, this movement. 
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The eithen theater of the World War of 1914-1918. The names of Chateau-Thierry, 
Belleau Wood, the Argonne, the Somme—all lying along the line of march followed by 
Caesar's legions—will always recall to the minds of Americans the victories of 1918 


ai 


3. post eum quae erant, his rear (literally, which things were behind him). 
4. efficiébat ut commedtis portari possent, made it possible for supplies to be 
brought. 5.7m, over. 6. ex itimere, on the march. The Belgians simply turned 
aside to attack the town. 7. oppugndtid, method of attack. 8. haec, as 
follows. 9. lapidés. Small stones thrown by slings. 10. défénsoribus. What 
use of the ablative? 11. testido. For illustration, see page 348; and for the 
implements used in attacks and sieges, see page 443. 12. subruunt, attempt 
to undermine. 13, sustentdtum est, the attack was withstood. 
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14. potestds erat nilli, no one had the power (no one could). Dative of 
possession. 15. Rémus, one of the Remi. 16. niéintimm, message. 17. sagit- 
tarids. In apposition with Numidds and Crétds. 18. Rémis accessit, was 
aroused in the Remi. What use of the dative? 19. hostibus. The use is the 
same as that of Rémis. 20. omnibus coptis. Ablative of accompaniment, cum 
being omitted. 21. a... dudbus, less than two miles away. 22. opinidnem 
virtutis, reputation for valor. 23. periclitabdtur, tried to find out. 24. trans- 
versam fossam, an intrenchment at right angles. 25. ad extrémds fossds, at 
the ends of the intrenchment. 26. tantwm poterant, were so strong (literally, 
were able so much). 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


adeé, ire, -ii, -itus, go to, visit, ap- 
proach 

aeger, -gra, -grum, sick, weak, dis- 
abled 

défénsor, -dris, m., defender 

gratia, -ae, f., good will, favor; grat- 
itude ; influence 

lapis, -idis, m., stone 

nado, -are, -avi, -atus, lay bare, ex- 
pose 

oppugnatid, onis, /., siege, attack, 


paulisper, adv., a little while 

significd, -are, -avi, -atus, make 
signs, indicate, make known, show 

statu, -ere, -ui, -titus, set up; estab- 
lish, determine, decide 

studium, -i, ”., eagerness, zeal, en- © 
thusiasm ie 

testiids, -inis, f., tortoise, shed, tes- 
tudo 

tormentum, -i, 7., torture; engine; 
pl., artillery 


method of attack 


2. Review the rules for the use of the dative of possession (see 
Grammar Note 1, p. 233) and the descriptive genitive and ablative 
(Grammar Note 2, p. 270). 


3. Point out in the reading selection all occurrences of deponent 
verbs, the gerund, and the double dative. 


4. Express in Latin: 


1. A trench four feet deep. 2. The Romans had a well-fortified 
camp. 3. We shall stay to protect our homes. 4. They were delaying 
too long. 5. A vessel of great size. 6. We have many friends. 7. By 
departing we shall save ourselves. 8. The defenders of the town were 
men of great zeal, and they were able to defend themselves for a little 
while. 9. When the Romans began to use their artillery, the walls 
were no longer a protection to the defenders. 10. Leaders of great 
influence attempted to persuade them. 11. They are men with small 
bodies. 
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Supplementary Story 


THE DAUGHTERS OF PELIAS TRY 
MEDEA’S EXPERIMENT 


Dum filiae régis hoc miraculum’ stupentés intuentur,? Médéa 
ita lociita est: ‘‘Vidétis quantum valeat medicina. V6s igitur, 
si vultis patrem vestrum in aduléscentiam® rediicere, id quod 
féci ipsae faciétis. V6s patris membra in vas conicite; ego 
herbas magicaés praebébo.”’ Quod ubi.auditum est, filiae régis 5 
consilium quod dedisset Médéa non omittendum esse* putavé- 
runt. Patrem igitur Peliam necavérunt, et membra ejus in vas 
aéneum conjécérunt ; nihil autem dubitabant quin hoc maximé 
el profutirum esset.? At rés omnin6o aliter événit ac® spérave- 
rant; Médéa enim non easdem herbas dedit quibus ipsa isa erat. 10 
Itaque postquam dit friistra exspectavérunt, patrem suum ré 
véra. mortuum esse’ intelléxérunt. His rébus gestis, Médéa 
spérabat sé cum conjuge® suG régnum acceptiiram esse; sed 
civés, cum intellegerent quo modo Pelias periisset,? tantum 
scelus aegré tulérunt.’® Itaque, Jasone et Médéa é régno ex- 15 
pulsis, Acastum"™ régem creavérunt.” 


[Notes] 1. mirdculum, -i (n.), miracle. 2. stupentés intuentur, looked on 
in amazement. 3. aduléscentia, -ae (f.), youth. 4. nd omittendum esse, ought 
not to be disregarded. 5. hoc profutirum esset, this was going to benefit. 
6. aliter ac, otherwise than. 7. mortuum esse, was dead. 8. conjunx, -jugis 
(m. or f.), husband, wife. 9. quod .. . periisset, how Pelias had perished. 
10. tantum .. . tulérunt, were indignant at such a crime. 11. Acastum, son of 
Pelias. 12. credvérunt, they made. 


"a 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. What did Medea advise the daughters of Pelias to do? 2. How 
would she help ther? 3. How did the experiment result? 4. Why 
was it not a success? 5. What had Medea hoped for? 6. What hap- 
pened to her and Jason? 
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THE BATTLE AT THE RIVER AXONA 


Though lines of battle had been drawn up, both sides hesitated to advance 
across an intervening swamp. The Belgians then tried to cross the river 
Aisne (Axona) and to attack Caesar’s rear. Being prevented from this, they 
agreed among themselves to disperse and to defend whatever state Caesar 
might approach first. As they fled they were attacked by the Romans and 
suffered great losses. en 


[Both Sides Hesitate to Cross a Swamp] 

Paltis erat non magna inter nostrum atque hostium exer- 
citum. Hanc si nostri transirent' hostés exspectabant. Nostri 
autem exspectabant si ab illis initium transeundi fieret, et parati 
in armis erant ut eds impeditds aggrederentur. Interim proelid 

5 equestri inter duds aciés contendébatur.? Ubi neutri transeundi 
initium faciunt, secundidre equitum proelid nostris,*® Caesar 


suos in castra rediixit. 
. [The Belgians Try to Cross the River Aisne] 


Hostés protinus ex e6 loc6é ad fliamen Axonam contendérunt. 
Ibi vadis repertis partem suarum copiarum tradticere conati 
10 sunt, ut castellum cui praeerat Q. Tittrius légatus expugnarent 
pontemque interscinderent. Si hoc facere ndn possent, in 
animo habébant agrods Rémodrum populari, qui magno Usui 
nobis* ad bellum gerendum erant, et commedatii nostrds pro- 
hibére. | 
[Caesar Prevents the Belgians from Crossing] ~ 
15 Caesar certior factus® ab Tittirid omnem equitatum et levis 
armatirae® Numidas, funditorés sagittaridsque pontem tradi- 
cit’ atque ad eds contendit.. Acriter in ed locd pugnatum est. 
Hostés impeditds nostri in fliimine aggressi magnum edrum 
numerum occidérunt ; per® eSrum corpora rgliqués audacissimé 
20 transire coOnantés nostri multitidine tél6rum reppulérunt; 
primos, qui transierant, equitatii: circumventos interfécérunt. 


[The Belgians Plan to Disperse, and to Defend the State First Aitacked] 

Hostés ubi et dé expugnand6 oppidé et dé flimine transeundo 
spem sé fefellisse® intelléxérunt, neque nostrés in locum iniqui6- 
rem progredi pugnandi causa vidérunt, atque ipsos rés frimen- 

25 taria déficere coepit, concilid convocat6 cdnstituérunt opti- 
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mum esse domum suam quemque reverti"® et ad eds défendendés 
quérum in finés primum Romani exercitum introdiixissent un- 
dique convenire ut potius" in suis quam in aliénis finibus dé- 
certarent et domesticis cdpiis rei frimentariae titerentur. Ad 
eam sententiam cum reliquis causis haec quoque ratio eds dé- 
diixit, quod” Diviciacum atque Aeduds finibus Bellovacorum 
appropinquare cognéverant. His persuadéri ut dititius morda- 
rentur neque suis auxilium ferrent non poterat.” 


[As They Leave, the Belgians Are Pursued by Caesar] 

Ea ré constitita, secunda vigilia magno cum tumultti ex cas- 
tris égressi sunt nill6 certo Srdine“ neque imperi6d, cum sibi 
quisque primum itineris locum peteret et domum pervenire 
properaret. Hac ré statim per speculatorés cognita, Caesar 
insidids veritus, quod qua dé causa discéderent nondum per- 
spexerat, exercitum equitatumque castris” continuit. Prima 
luce confirmata ré'® ab exploratoribus, omnem equitatum qui 
novissimum agmen morarétur praemisit. His Q. Pedium et 
L. Aurunculéium Cottam légatos praefécit ; T. Labiénum léga- 


og 


Caesar's position at the Aisne, and the engagement at the ford in the river 
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tum cum legidnibus tribus subsequi jussit. Hi novissimds adorti 
et multa milia passuum proseciiti magnam multitidinem edrum 

45 fugientium concidérunt, cum omnés praeter paucos in fuga sibi 
praesidium ponerent. Ita sine allo periculo tantam Belgarum 
multitidinem nostri interfécérunt quantum fuit diéi spatium.’” 
Sub occésum s6lis sequi déstitérunt sé€que in castra, ut erat im- 
peratum, recépérunt. | 


[NotTEs] 1. sz nostri trdnsirent, to see whether our men would cross. SZ 
introduces an indirect question. 2. proelid equestri contendébdatur, literally, 
it was contended in q cavalry battle. How will you translate it in good 
English? 3. secundiore ... nostris, the cavalry fight being more favorable to 
our men. Woséris is dative after secundiore. 4. magno usui nobis. Double 
dative. 5. certior factus. That is, of what the Belgians were trying to do. 
6. levis armaturae, light-armed (literally, of light armament). What use of 
the genitive? 7. tradacit. What have you learned recently about this verb? 
8. per, over. 9. spem sé fefellisse, that their hope had failed them (literally, 
that hope had cheated them). 

10. constituérunt ... reverti, decided that it was best for each one to 
return to his own Home: 11. potius. With quam, rather than. 12. quod, 
namely, the fact that, etc. 13. His persuddéri non poterat, These (Bellovaci) 
could not be persuaded. Caesar’s plan was succeeding. 14. nallo certé 
ordine, in no regular order. 15. castris, mn camp. But really ablative of 
means. 16. ré, departure. 17. quantum ... spatium, as the time allowed 
(literally, as was the space of the day). 


EXERCISES 


1. Learn the following vocabulary : 


adorior, -oriri, -ortus sum, attack 

falld, -ere, fefelli, falsus, deceive 

neuter, -tra, -trum, neither of two 

subsequor, -sequi, -seciitus sum, follow on, follow 


2. Point out in the reading selection sixteen forms of deponent 
verbs. Tell what each is and give the principal parts of the verb from 
which it comes. Review the conjugation of deponent verbs. (See 
Grammar Note 3, p. 104, and Appendix, p. 490). 
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Roman Background 


As you read the account of Caesar’s campaigns and learn about 

Roman military organization, weapons, and methods of fighting, you 

3 cannot avoid comparing them with those of modern 

an nie ANP times. You will note many similarities and many differ- 

Ce ences. Military science has made tremendous advance 

in the invention of explosives and the creation of 

weapons in which to use them. This has brought about radical changes 
in tactics, in order to employ the new weapons effectively. 

Yet, even so, some weapons and the methods of using them have 
changed but little. We still have the sword and saber, although they 
are not now used in battle. Trench knives were employed in the first 
World War. While the Roman sword has been replaced in battle by 
the bayonet, there is a close connection between the use of the sword 
by the legionary and that of the bayonet by the modern soldier, with 
its system of thrusts and parries. Preparation for attack through 
gaining fire superiority was accomplished by the Roman armies through 
the discharge of pila, arrows, and slingshots. Rifles, grenades, and 
field artillery have been substituted; but the delivery of fire followed 
by the charge remains as a basic plan of attack. Our soldiers still 
wear metal hats (helmets), and metal breastplates were used in the 
first World War. , 

Caesar and otber Roman generals, as well as their predecessors 
such as Alexander and Hannibal, understood thoroughly the require- 
ments essential for a successful campaign, and carried them out. 
Good military roads have always been a prime requisite. In build- 
ing these the Romans excelled. Roman engineers were able to 
bridge streams by pontoon bridges, and by even more permanent 
ones, with speed and efficiency. We have noted the careful attention 
that was given to equipping and provisioning the army, to transport, 
to protection during the nightly halt, to sanitation, and to securing 
information. These are all essentials which never change. A Roman 
general had no telephone, radio, or scouting airplane. He relied in- 
stead upon his cavalry, scouts, and spies and upon deserters to give 
him the necessary information upon the enemy’s movements. These 
are still used. Runners carried messages on the battlefield, and this 
method must still be employed when the mechanical means fail. Ask 
any soldier about this. 

Trench systems like those constructed by Caesar’s men were ex- 
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tensively developed in our Civil War and in the first World War. 
Protective barricades and tank traps in modern use are strikingly 
similar to those described by Caesar. (See illustrations on pages 459, 
461, and 463, and “ Roman Background ” in Lesson 69, p. 462.) 

While explosives have replaced the elasticity of twisted thongs and . 
ropes as the means of discharge, the basic principles governing the 
use of artillery have undergone little change. Against the fortifica- 
tions of Caesar’s time, battering rams, catapults, and ballistae were 
as effective as our bombs and big guns; only the destruction wrought 
was less extensive and brutal. The lighter war engines were used in 
battle, and each legion had its complement of field pieces (carro- 
ballistae). (See ‘* Roman Background ”’ in Lessons 66 and 67, pp. 443 
and 450.) 

In strategy most of all, perhaps, modern military science has 
profited by the work of the great generals of the ancient world. A 
noted military leader of the first World War is quoted as saying that 
the principles of military science are everlasting, while their applica- 
tion must be made to conform to contemporary equipment and 
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problems. The advantage gained from maintaining the offensive, 
from outflanking the enemy and enveloping him, from concealing 
one’s own plans while making full use of the knowledge gained about 
those of the enemy, from seizing strategic positions, and from holding 
the attention of the enemy by a feint in one direction while striking 
in another was well known to the commanders of Greek and Roman 
armies. We read constantly about such movements in contemporary 
reports of what is happening while a war is going on. The pincer 
movement used by the Germans in their advance into Belgium and 
France at the opening of the second World War and subsequently 
in other sectors was an adaptation of the strategy employed by 
Hannibal in the battle of Cannae over two thousand years ago. 
Napoleon was a close student of the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, 
and Caesar. (It would be wéll at this point to read the book by 
EuGENE S. McCartney, Warfare by Land and Sea, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1931.) 


Supplementary Story 


MEDEA MAKES A GIFT TO GL 
HER RIVAL, WHO DIES. MEDEA 
AND JASON IS ACCIDENTALLY K 


AU 
ES Sy 
I 


C 
CAPE 
LLED 

Post haec Jason et Médéa, é Thessalia expulsi, ad urbem 
Corinthum! vénérunt, cujus urbis Credn? quidam régnum tum 
obtinébat. Erat autem Creonti® filia tina, ndmine Glaucé.* 
Quam cum vidisset, Jason cOdnstituit Médéam uxdrem suam 
repudiare’ ed cdnsilid, ut Glaucén in matrimonium diceret. 5 
At Médéa, ubi intelléxit quae ille in animo habéret, ira graviter 
commota, jure jirand6 confirmavit sé tantam injtriam ultiram 
esse.° Hoc’ igitur consilium cépit. Vestem paravit summa arte 
contextam® et variis coloribus tinctam.? Hanc mortiferd quo- 
dam venén6 infécit,’° cujus vis talis" erat ut, si quis eam vestem 10 
induisset,” corpus ejus quasi’ igni tirerétur.’* Hoc factd, ves- 
tem ad Glaucén misit. Ila autem, nihil mali suspicans,” donum 
libenter accépit, et vestem novam, more féminadrum,’® statim 
induit. : 

Vix vestem induerat Glaucé, cum dolorem’ gravem per 15 
omnia membra sénsit, et post paulum, summ6 cruciati affecta,"® 
é vita excessit. His rébus gestis, Médéa, furore atque amentia’® 
impulsa, filids suds necavit. Tum magnum sibi fore periculum”” 
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arbitrata si dititius ibi manéret, ex ea regione fugere cOnstituit. 

20 Hoc constitit6, Solem oravit ut in tanto periculo auxilium sibi 
praebéret. Sol autem, his precibus commOtus, currum” misit, 
cui erant jincti draconés 4lis” instriicti. Médéa, non omitten- 
dam esse tantam occasidnem arbitrata, currum ascendit,” 
itaque per aera™ vecta incolumis ad urbem Athénas pervénit. 

25 Jason autem post breve tempus miro modo occisus est. Nam, 
sive Casi sive consilid dedrum, sub umbra” navis suae quae in 
litus subducta erat,” dlim dormiébat.”’ At navis, quae adhiic 
érécta”® steterat, in eam partem ubi Jason nest Mise dé- 
lapsa,*° virum aes! oppressit.” 


[Notes] 1. Corinthus, -i (f.), Corinth (a city in Greece). 2. Creon, -ontis 
(m.), Creon. 3. Creonti. What use of the dative? 4. Glaucé, -és (acc. 
Glaucén) (f.), Glauce. 5. repudidre, to put aside. 6. ultiram esse, would 
avenge. 7. hoc, the following. 8. summd arte contextam, woven with great 
art. 9. varits coloribus tinctam, dyed in various colors. 10. mortiferd venénd 
infécit, she stained with a deadly poison. 11. édlis, -e, such. 12. si quis. . 
induisset, if anyone put on the garment. 13. quasi (conj.), as if. 14. drerétur, 
was burned. 15. suspicdns, suspecting. 16. more féeminarum, after the habit 
of women. 

17. dolor, -dris (m.), pain. 18. summoé cruciadti affecta, suffering the 
greatest torture. 19. furore atque dmentid, frenzy and madness. 20. magnum 

. periculum, she would be in great danger (/iterally, great danger would be 
to her). 21. currus, -iis (m.), chariot. 22. dla, -ae (f.), wing. 23. ascendit, 
mounted. 24. dera, air. Accusative. 25. wmbra, -ae (f.), shade. 26. sub- 
ducta erat, had been drawn up. 27. dormiébat, was sleeping. 28. érécta, up- 
right. 29. jacébat, was resting. 30. délapsa, having slipped. 31. infélix, -icis, 
unfortunate. 32. oppressit, killed. 


vi 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


{. Who was Glauce? 2. How was Jason faithless to Medea? 
3. What vengeance was planned by Medea? 4. How was it carried 
out? 5. Why was Glauce an easy victim of Medea’s vengeance? 
6. What other crime did Medea commit? 7. How did she then escape ? 
8. At what place did she finally arrive? 9. What was the fate of Jason? 
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After the defeat of the allied Belgian tribes at the Aisne and 
their dispersal, Caesar proceeded against the individual tribes. 
Turning west he entered the territory of the Suessiones, who sur- 
rendered their principal town of Noviodunum (Soissons). He then 
led his army into the territory of the Bellovaci and, turning north, 
approached their town of Bratuspantium. When he was about five 
miles from that town, envoys came and arranged terms of surrender. 
Next the Ambiani yielded without any show of resistance. This 
brought the Roman army to the borders of the land of the Nervii, 
the tribe of the Belgians most noted for its conspicuous bravery. 

Turning east the Romans marched for three days, at the end of 
which time Caesar learned that he was approaching the river Sambre, | 
on the opposite bank of which the Nervii, together with the Atrebates 
and the Viromandui, were awaiting his arrival. Caesar had arranged 
his line of march with six legions in the van, followed by the baggage 
train and then two more legions as rear guard. This was not his usual 
plan of marching, in which each legion was followed by its own bag- 
gage train. His fine military instinct led him to change his line of 
march as he was in the territory of the enemy. It was his plan to pitch 
camp on a hill facing the river. 
~ When the advance legions arrived at the hill, they broke their 
formation and proceeded with the fortification of the camp. The 
cavalry, with the slingers and bowmen, in the meantime crossed the 
river and advanced up the slope on the opposite side; but they wére 
pushed back. Then, as the Belgians saw the baggage train approach- 
ing the hill, in accordance with the plan they had formed of attacking 
the Romans while the legions, as they supposed, were in the disorder 
incident to fortifying the camp, they crossed the river and charged. 
The attack was a complete surprise, and a fierce battle followed in 
which the Roman camp itself was for a while in the hands of the 
enemy. But Caesar’s fine leadership and the bravery and discipline 
of the legions finally turned the tide of battle. The Belgians were 
repulsed with such great slaughter that of sixty thousand men of the 
Nervii only five hundred were left who could bear arms. These, to- 
gether with the older men, who with the women and children had 
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taken refuge in the marshes and swamps, were spared by Caesar and 
established in their own towns and fields. 

The Aduatuci, who had started to join the Nervii, when they heard 
of the defeat of the Nervii turned back and concentrated their forces 
in one of their towns which was especially well fortified. For a while 
they resisted the assaults of Caesar’s men; but when the siege works 
began to approach the town, they offered to surrender. At Caesar’s 
command they threw their arms from the walls and opened the gates. 
They had, however, treacherously concealed many of their weapons; 
and that night, using these and others which they had hastily pre- 
pared, they made a furious sally. The effort failed, and the next day 
\Caesar took the town by assault. He sold into slavery the inhabitants 
who were left, to the number of fifty-three thousand. 

Word was now brought to Caesar from Publius Crassus that all 
the maritime states to the northwest which bordered on the Channel 
and the ocean had yielded to the Roman power. As all of Gaul was 
now pacified, Caesar assigned his legions to winter quarters, and he ~ 
himself set out for Italy and Illyricum. (This, you recall, was a part 
of his province.) At Rome, upon the receipt of Caesar’s despatches, 
a public thanksgiving was held for fifteen days. 

It is interesting to note that in the summer of 57 8.c. Caesar’s 
campaign covered territory which has become famous because of 
the German invasions of Belgium and France in 1914-1918 and in 
1940. The battles of the Meuse-Argonne and the Somme took Ameri- 
can troops through the same territory Caesar traversed with his 
legions. Compare the two maps on pages 364 and 365 and identify 
the sites which figured in these three wars. 


uw 


B. Subjugation of the Veneti* 


In order to control the pass of the Great St. Bernard across the 
Alps into Gaul, Caesar, in the fall of 57 B.c., sent a legion under the 
command of Servius Galba to subdue the mountain tribes along that 
route. Although the winter quarters which Galba established were 
attacked and the Romans were compelled to withdraw to a less ex- 
posed position in the territory of the Allobroges, he evidently ac- 
complished his mission. 

* Book IT, chaps. 1-16. 
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While the maritime states had submitted to Crassus, they were 
disturbed by the presence of Roman troops in winter quarters and of 
officers who levied supplies from them. Under the leadership of the 
Veneti a group of the coastal tribes between the Loire and Seine rivers 
formed a league to resist the Romans. Nothing could be done by 
Caesar until the season for warfare opened in the spring of 56 B.c. 
Because of the location of the towns of the Veneti, which were built 
on promontories, he realized that he would have to operate against 
them by sea as well as by land. He therefore ordered a fleet to be 
built on the river Loire, and a force of oarsmen and sailors to be as- 
sembled. Early in 568.c. he came back into Gaul and made his 
dispositions for the campaign. 


ve 


LESSON FIFTY-TWO 
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THE NATURE OF THE DEFENSES 
OF THE VENETI : 


Caesar tells us that the conquest of the Veneti was quite difficult, 
because the roads were intersected by marshes and because operations by 
sea were made dangerous through the Roman ignorance of the coast and the 
lack of harbors. Yet he felt that the campaign must be undertaken, as the 
revolt, if uncrushed, might arouse all Gaul. 


[Caesar Prepares to Attack the Veneti] 

Caesar Decimum Briitum aduléscentem classi Gallicisque 
navibus, quas ex pacatis regidnibus convenire jusserat, prae- 
ficit et cum primum possit* in Venetés proficisci jubet. Ipse 


ed pedestribus cépiis contendit.’ 
[The Method of Defense Used by the Veneti] 


Erant ejus modi feré sitiis oppid6rum ut posita in extrémis 5 
lingulis promontoriisque neque pedibus aditum habérent, cum 
ex alt6 sé aestus incitavisset® (quod accidit semper horarum duo- 
decim spatid*), neque navibus, quod riirsus minuente aestii’ 
navés in vadis afflictarentur.® Ita utraque ré oppid6rum oppug- 
natid impediébatur ; ac si quand6 magnitidine operis’ superati 10 
suis fortiinis déspérare coeperant, magno numero navium ap- 
puls6, cujus rel summam facultatem® habébant, sua déporta- 
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bant omnia séque in proxima oppida recipiébant ; ibi sé riirsus 
isdem opportinitatibus loci défendébant.  Haec e6 facilius 

15 magnam partem aestatis faciébant, quod nostrae navés tem- 
pestatibus détinebantur summaque erat vastd atque aperto 
mari, magnis aestibus,” raris ac prope nillis portibus, difficul- 
tas navigandi. . 
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[The Character of the Ships of the Veneti] 
The ships of the Veneti were specially constructed for use in these waters. 
Their bottoms were flatter than those of Roman ships, so that they could 
operate in shallow water. On the other hand, their prows were high so as to 
break the force of the waves. They were well constructed of oak, with cross- 
beams a foot thick fastened with iron spikes. Skins and thinly dressed 
leather were used for sails. The strength of the timber protected the ships 
from ramming. Their height made it difficult to hurl weapons into them. 
_ They could take refuge in shallow water. The only superiority of the Roman 
ships lay in their speed and their equipment with oars. 


[Caesar Prepares for a Sea Fight] 

Compliribus expugnatis oppidis, Caesar, ubi intelléxit fris- 
tra tantum laborem stimi, neque hostium fugam captis oppidis 20 

reprimi neque eis nocéri posse, statuit exspectandam classem. 


[Notes] 1. cum primum possit, as soonas he can. 2. Ipse ed... contendit. 
Caesar probably moved along the coast, attacking the towns in succession 
as he reached them. He must have had with him two legions and eight 
cohorts, while another legion was assigned to the fleet. 3. sé aestus incitdvisset, 
the tide had flowed in. 4. hordrum duodecim spatio, at an interval of twelve 
hours. 5. minuente aesti, when the tide went out. 6. afflictdrentur, were 
stranded. 7. operis, of the siege works. The Romans probably built dikes 
to cut off the water and to furnish a dry strip between them through which 
to approach the town. The dikes were built high enough to serve as aggerés — 
(see page 444). 8. facultdtem, supply. 9. magnis aestibus, with its high tides. 
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Learn the following vocabulary : 
aditus, -tis, m., approach, access 
aestus, -tis, m., tide 
déspér6, -are, -avi, -dtus, give up hope, despair 
noced, -ére, -ui, —, injure, harm, harass 
portus, -ts, m., harbor, port 
tempestas, -atis, f., time, season; weather; bad weather, storm 


Roman Background 


WHEN, in the spring of 56 B.c., Caesar was faced with the necessity of 
fighting the Veneti, it became necessary for him to raise a fleet. He 
tells us that he had warships built on the river Loire, 
rowers drafted from among the Gauls of the Province, and 
seamen and pilots made ready. Again in his two expeditions 
to Britain he had to prepare and use ships of war and transports. 
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Caesar mentions three types of vessel: navés longae, navés 
onerariae, and navés actuariae. The first were war galleys. They 
were long, low, and narrow, armed at the prow with a sharp beam, or 
beak (réstrum), shod with bronze, for ramming the ships of an enemy. 
They were propelled by one or two sails and a large crew of rowers. 
The steering of the vessel and the managing of the sails were attended 
to by sailors (nautae), who were freemen. Caesar recruited Gauls as 
rowers, but in the fleets of the Empire the rowers were slaves. The 
war galleys were regularly either triremés, with three banks of oars, 
or quinqueremes, with five banks. They were steered by two broad- 
bladed oars near the stern, one on each side. Remarkable speed was 
attained by the galleys. The navés longae used by Caesar, however, 
probably had only one bank of oars. 

The navés onerariae were vessels for freight or transport. They 
were shorter, broader, and deeper than the war galleys; were more 
seaworthy ; and could carry greater loads. Though they had oarsmen, 


they depended mainly on their sails. Caesar tells us that for speed of 


loading and for greater facility in beaching the ships he had them built 
lower than usual. Caesar’s third type of vessel, which he used to 
carry troops, horses, and munitions to Britain, was the navis actuaria. 
This seems to have been a special kind of transport with both oars 
and sails. 

The tactics followed in general by the Romans in naval warfare 
reproduced as closely as possible those of land engagements. When 
fighting was to be done by the galleys, Caesar embarked on them his 
legionary soldiers with centurions in command. The smaller types of 
war engines (tormenta) were mounted on the decks and sometimes in 
towers. The latter were used, as were the towers in a siege, in order 
to get the soldiers in an elevated position from which missiles could be 
discharged upon the enemy with greater force. As a galley in battle 
was maneuvered by its oars, the mast and sails were taken down 
before it went into action. 


Supplementary Story 


THE MYSTERIOUS PRIESTHOOD 
OF THE DRUIDS 


In omni Gallia edrum hominum qui aliqud sunt numero! 
atque honore genera sunt duo. Dé his dudbus generibus alterum 
est druidum, alterum equitum. Illi rébus divinis intersunt,? 
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Dolmen at Stonehenge, believed to have been one of the sacred places 


of the Druids 


va 


sacrificia publica et privata proctrant, religiGnés interpretantur. 
Ad eds magnus aduléscentium numerus disciplinae causa*® con- 5 
currit, magndque hi’ sunt apud eds’ hondre. Nam feré dé omni- 
bus contr6éversiis publicis privatisque constituunt ; et, si quod® — 
est admissum facinus, si caedés facta est, si dé héréditate, dé 
finibus controversia est, idem’ décernunt ; praemia poendsque 
constituunt; si qui® aut privatus aut populus edrum décrété 10 
non stetit,® sacrificiis interdicunt.1° Haec poena apud eds est 
gravissima. Quibus” ita est interdictum, hi numerd impiorum 
ac scelerat6rum habentur, his omnés décédunt,” aditum edrum 
sermodnemque défugiunt, né quid ex contagidne incommodi® 
accipiant, neque eis petentibus jiis redditur™* neque honor illus 15 
commiunicatur. His autem omnibus druidibus praeest inus, 
qui summam inter eds habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo,” aut 

si qui’® ex reliquis excellit dignitate, succédit, aut, si sunt plirés 
-parés, suffragio druidum, noOn numquam etiam armis, dé prin- 
cipati contendunt. Disciplina’’ in Britannia reperta atque inde 20 
in Galliam translata esse existimatur. 


[Notes] 1. aliguoé numero, of some account. Descriptive ablative in the 
predicate position. 2. ili... imterswnt, the former have charge of religious 
matters. 3. disciplinae causd, for the sake of instruction. 4. hi. The 
Druids are meant. 5. eds. The people of Gaul. 6. quod. Modifies facinus 
(any crime). Indefinite adjective. 7. idem, they also. 8. qui. Indefinite 
pronoun modifying privdtus (any private person). Qui populus, any tribe. 
9. edrum ... stetit, has not stood by their decision. 10. sacrificits interdicunt, 
forbid them to take part in sacrifice. 11. guibus. Has hi for its antecedent. 
12. his omnés décédunt, all men avoid them. 13. incommodi. Genitive of the 
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whole with guid. 14. neque jus redditur, the courts of justice are of no help to 
them. 15. hdc mortud, when this man dies. 16. st qui, whoever. 17. disci- 
plina, the institution (of Druidism). 


vei 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Where did Druidism originate, according to Caesar? 2. Why 
were the Druids held in esteem? 3. What powers and duties were 
possessed by the Druids? 4. What happened to persons who did not 
accept the decisions of these priests? 5. How was the leader of the 
priesthood selected ? | 


“a 


LESSON FIFTY-THREE 


ia i 


THE FIRST NAVAL BAT PLE VON TEE 
ATLANTIC 


Despite the disadvantages which they faced in fighting with the Veneti, 
the Romans found a way to overcome them. They were thus able to defeat 
the enemy and capture their ships. 


[The Battle Begins, and the Romans Are Faced with a Serious Problem] 

Ubi classis Romana convénit ac primum ab hostibus visa 

est, circiter CCX X navés eOrum paratissimae atque omni ge- 

nere armorum Ornatissimae profectae ex portti nostris adversae 

constitérunt ; neque satis Brito, qui classi praeerat, vel tribiinis 

5 militum centuridnibusque, quibus singulae navés erant attribi- 

tae, constabat' quid agerent aut quam ratidnem pugnae in- 

sisterent.”, Rdstro*® enim nocéri ndn posse cognoverant; turri- 

bus autem excitatis* tamen has altittid6 puppium ex barbaris 

navibus superabat ut neque ex inferiore loco satis commodé 
10 téla adigi possent et missa 4 Gallis gravius acciderent. 


[The Romans Use a Clever Device} 

Una erat magn6o isui rés praeparata 4 nostris, — falcés 
acutae° insertae affixaeque longuriis® non absimili forma mira- 
lium falcium.’ His cum finés qui antemnas ad malds déstina- 
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a The towers of Caesar's galleys have become the fighting tops of modern battleships 
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bant® prehénsi adductique erant, navigio rémis incitat6’ rumpé- 
bantur. Quibus abscisis antemnae necessario concidébant ; ut, 
cum omnis Gallicis navibus spés in vélis armamentisque’? con- 


sisteret, his €reptis omnis Usus névium tino tempore ériperétur. 


Reliquum erat certamen positum in virtiite, qua nostri milités 
facile superabant atque ed magis, quod in conspectt Caesaris 


Ewing Galloway 


15 


atque omnis exercitiis rés gerébatur, ut nillum paulo fortius 20 


factum™ latére posset; omnés enim collés ac loca superiora, 
unde erat propinquus déspectus” in mare, ab exercitii tené- 
bantur. | 

[The Veneti Are Defeated] 


Déjectis (ut diximus) antemnis, cum singulas binae ac ter- 


nae navés circumsteterant, milités summa vi transcendere™ 25 


in hostium navés contendébant. Quod postquam barbari fieri 
animadvertérunt, expugnatis compliribus navibus, cum ei rei 
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nillum reperirétur auxilium,” fuga salitem petere contendérunt. 
Ac jam conversis in eam partem navibus quo ventus ferébat, 
30 tanta subitd malacia!® ac tranquillités exstitit ut sé ex locé 
movére non possent. Quae quidem rés ad negotium conficien- 
dum!’ maximé fuit opportiina ; nam singulas nostri consectati"® 
expugnaverunt, ut perpaucae ex omni numero noctis inter- 
venti? ad terram pervénerint, cum ab hora feré quarta usque 
35 ad solis occasum pugnarétur. | 

[The End of the Campaign] 
Quoé proelid bellum Venet6rum totiusque Orae maritimae 
confectum est. Nam cum omnis juventis, omnés etiam gravi6- 
ris aetatis in quibus aliquid consili aut dignitatis fuit ed con- 
vénerant, tum navium quod ubique fuerat?® in tinum locum 
40 coégerant ; quibus dmissis reliqui neque quo sé reciperent neque 
quem ad modum oppida défenderent habébant. Itaque sé 
suaque omnia Caesari dédidérunt. In qués e6 gravius™” Caesar 
vindicandum” statuit, quo diligentius in reliquum tempus 4 
barbaris jis légat6rum™ conservarétur. Itaque omni senatt 

45 necato reliquds sub corona véndidit.™ | 


[Notes] 1. Braid. . . constdbat, did Brutus or the tribunes and centurions 
know (literally, nor was it plain to Brutus, etc.). The nouns are in the dative 
after the impersonal verb constdbat. 2. insisterent, they should adopt. 
3. rostré, by the beak (that is, by ramming). 4. turribus excitdiis, even when 
the towers were erected. These towers were built on the decks of the ships 
so that missiles might be thrown into the enemy’s ships from a higher posi- 
tion. 5. falcés acitae, very sharp hooks. 6. imseriae affixaeque longuriis, 
inserted and fastened into long poles. 7. mardlium falcium, from that of 
hooks used to tear down walls. 8. qui... déstindbant, which fastened the sail 
yards to the masts. 9. ndvigid rémis incitato, when the boat was driver 
forward by the oars. 10. armdmentisque, and the rigging. 11. nallum... 
factum, no deed even a little braver than usual. 12. déspectus, view. © 

13. binae . . . ndvés, two and three ships each. 14. érénscendere, to board. 
15. et. . . auxilium, no aid was found for this situation. 16. malacia, calm. 
17. ad negotium conficiendum, for finishing the affair. 18. singulds nostri 
consectati, when our men had pursued the ships one by one. 19. moctis in- 
terventé, by the coming of night. 20. ndvium ... fuerat, all the ships that had 
been anywhere (literally, what of ships had been anywhere). Genitive of the 
whole. 21. e6 gravius, quo diligentius, the more severely, in order that the 
more carefully. 22. vindicandum (esse), that punishment should be imposed. 
23. jus légdtorum, the right of envoys. The Veneti had made prisoners of the 
Roman officers sent to levy supplies. 24. sub corona véndidit, he sold as 
slaves. Slaves exposed in the market for sale were given wreaths to wear. 
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EXERCISE 
Learn the following vocabulary : 
aciitus, -a, -um, sharp 
adig6, -ere, -égi, -actus, drive to, move up, hurl, shoot 
bini, -ae, -a, two each, two, two at a time 
forma, -ae, /., form, shape; beauty 
prehend6, -ere, -hendi, -hénsus, grasp, seize 
rémus, -i, m., oar 
rumpo, -ere, rupi, ruptus, break down 
turris, -is, /., tower 


Supplementary Story 


THE EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING 
O F THE DRUIDS 

Druidés 4 bello abesse’ cOnsuévérunt neque tribita ina cum 
reliquis pendunt. Tantis excitati praemiis et sua sponte multi 
in disciplinam conveniunt’ et 4 parentibus propinquisque mit- 
tuntur. Magnum ibi numerum versuum® édiscere dicuntur. 
Itaque annos non nilli vicén6s in disciplina permanent. Neque 5 
fas esse existimant ea‘ litteris> mandare, cum in reliquis feré 
rébus, publicis privatisque rationibus, Graecis litteris titantur. 
Id mihi duabus dé causis instituisse® videntur: quod neque in 
vulgus disciplinam efferri volunt neque eds qui discunt’ litteris 
confisds minus memoriae studére® — quod feré plérisque accidit 10 
ut praesidio® litterarum diligentiam in perdiscend6 ac memo- 
riam remittant. In primis hoc volunt persuddére,’° n6n interire 
animas" sed ab aliis post mortem transire ad alids ;” atque hic 
maximé ad virtiitem excitari® putant, meti mortis neglécto. 
Multa praeterea dé sideribus atque eorum mdtii, dé mundi ac 15 
terrarum magnitidine, dé rérum natira, dé deorum immorta- 
lium vi ac potestate disputant et juventiti tradunt. 


[Notes] 1. abesse, to absent themselves. 2. im disciplinam conveniunt, 
gather for training. 3. verswwm. In early times laws and religious rites were 
expressed in verse, because verse is more easily memorized than prose. 4. ea, 
the teachings. 5. litéeris, to writing. 6. id instituisse, to have instituted this 
custom. 7. eds qui discunt, the learners. 8. minus memoriae studére, to give 
less attention to the memory. 9. praesidid, because of a reliance on, etc. 
10. hoc persuddére, to teach this belief. 11. animds, the souls. 12. ad aliis ad 
alids. That is, transmigration of souls. 13. excitdri. Should have hominés 
supplied as its subject. 14. dé rérum natura, about the forces of nature. 
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Can you answer these questions about the story? 


1. From what were Druids exempt? 2. Mention two reasons why 
young men went to the schools of the Druids. 3. How long might 
students remain with the priests? 4. What did they study? 5. Why 
were the Druids insistent on the use of the memory? 6. What is 
meant by the transmigration of souls? 7. Why was this doctrine en- 
couraged by the priesthood ? 


tf | 


IV. CAESAR’S INVASITONS.~OF BRET ALIN 


A. First Invasion® 


a 


THE CONCLUDING OPERATIONS OF 56 B.c. 


While Caesar was fighting the Veneti, two of his officers were mak- 
ing conquests in other sections of Gaul. To the north, Quintus 
Titurius Sabinus tricked the Venelli into attacking his camp, and 
won a decisive victory. To the south, Publius Crassus brought about 
the submission of the Sotiates and several other states in Aquitania, 
even though they had secured assistance from some of the Spanish 
tribes. ; 

After the defeat and punishment of the Veneti, Caesar turned hi 
own attention to two Belgian tribes, the Morini and Menapii. Upon 
the approach of the Roman army they withdrew into the marshes 
and forests of their country. Caesar started to follow them, but 
violent storms forced him to give up the campaign. He stationed his 
legions in winter quarters, and thus the operations of 56 B.c. came 
to an end. . 

Compare the map of Caesar’s campaigns of 56B.c. (p. 388) with 
that showing the German operations of 1940-1942 (p. 389). Note 
the use which the Germans made of this coastal region of northwest 
France as the base for air and sea operations against England. 


* Book IV, chaps. 20-38. 
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Canadian troops at the end of the first World War cross into Germany, 
; as did Caesar of old 


u 
THE OPERATIONS OF 55.68. c. 


The year 55 B.c. is important, for in it Roman troops for the first 
time crossed the Rhine into Germany and the English Channel into 
Britain. Caesar was led to make these expeditions by the necessity of 
establishing a defensible frontier against the invasion of Germanic 
tribes from the east, and of preventing aid from being sent from 
outside to the conquered Gauls. 

‘During the winter of 56-55 B.c. word came to Caesar that two - 
German tribes, the Usipetes and the Tencteri, had crossed the Rhine 
into the territory of the Menapii. They had been driven out of their 
original home in the interior of Germany by the powerful tribe of the 
Suebi (the modern Swabians). Early in the spring, therefore, Caesar 
led his army toward the Germans, who had now begun to move south. 
Although the Germans sent envoys and began negotiations for a peace- 
ful settlement, their cavalry made a treacherous attack upon the 
Roman cavalry and put the Romans to flight. Using this act as a 
pretext, Caesar arrested the leaders who came to apologize, attacked 
the German camp, put the whole host to flight, and slew large num- 
bers of men, women, and children. Some attempted to swim the river 
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--- Pigs invasion of Britain — 
Second i invasion of ‘Britain 
: Scale of miles 


Scene of the campaign against the Veneti and other coastal tribes, and the invasions 
of Britain 


Through the land of the ancient Belgae, and along the coast where Caesar fought the 
Veneti, the Venelli, the Morini, and other tribes, poured the German host in 1940 to seize 
Dunkerque, Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre, and Brest 


oy 


and were drowned. To those few who had remained in camp Caesar 
granted permission to remain in Gaul. The scene of this action was 
at the junction of the Meuse and the Rhine, about eighty miles from 
the sea. | 

Caesar then determined upon an expedition into Germany itself, 
to show that Roman power could extend even across the Rhine. In 
ten days he completed a bridge across the river somewhat south of 
the point where the city of Bonn now stands, and led his entire army 
across it into the territory of the Sugambri. At the news of Caesar’s 
plans the Sugambri, together with the Suebi, had retired into the 
forests, where they were ready to meet the Romans in battle, in case 
Caesar pursued them. Caesar, however, did not follow them, but 
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Invasion ee of 1940-1942 


Above the Channel and the North Sea, upon whose waters Roman merchant ships had 
sailed and the galleys of Caesar and the emperors had transported the Roman armies to 
Britain, flew and fought the planes of invaders and defenders 
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burnt their towns and dwellings and destroyed their crops. After 
having stayed in Germany for eighteen days, and having, as he him- 
self says, thrown fear into the Germans, punished the Sugambri, and 
freed the Ubii from paying tribute to the Germans, he returned across 
the bridge, which he then destroyed. 

This expedition of Caesar’s was the first of many which Roman 
generals made into Germany. For five centuries the Rhine remained 
the eastern frontier of the Roman empire in Europe, and on it perma- 
nent camps were established for the protection of the frontier. The 
conflict over the Rhine as a boundary between Germany and France 
has continued to the present time as a major factor in European 
politics and military strategy. 
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CAESAR PLANS TO INVADE BRITAIN 


Although there was not a great deal of the summer left after he returned 
from Germany, Caesar decided to go to Britain. He felt, as one objective, 
the need to repeat for the Britons the lesson that he had taught the Germans. 
As, however, he was the first. Roman to visit the island, he went also as an 
adventurer and explorer. His narrative gave the world its first authentic 
information about Britain and its inhabitants. | 


[Caesar Decides to Go to ) Britain] 
Exigua parte aestatis reliqua, 1 Caesar, etsi in his locis (quod 
omnis Gallia ad septentridnés vergit) matiirae sunt hiemés, ta- 
men in Britanniam proficisci contendit, quod omnibus feré 
Gallicis bellis hostibus nostris inde subministrata auxilia? in- — 
5 tellegébat. . 
[Even an Exploratory Tour Seems Worth His While] 
Si tempus anni ad bellum gerendum déficeret, tamen magn6 
sibi Gsui fore® arbitrabatur si modo insulam adisset, genus homi- 
num perspexisset, loca, porttis, aditis cognovisset ; quae omnia 
feré Gallis erant incognita. Neque enim temeré praeter merca- 
10 torés illo* adit quisquam,” neque eis ipsis® quicquam praeter dram 
maritimam atque eas regidnés quae sunt contra Galliam ndtum 
est. Itaque vocatis ad sé undique mercatoribus, neque quanta 
esset Insulae magnitiidd, neque quae aut quantae natidnés in- 
colerent, neque quem tsum belli habérent aut quibus instititis 
titerentur, neque qui essent ad majoOrem navium multitiidinem 
idonei portiis, reperire poterat. 
[He Sends Volusenus to Britain to Reconnoiter] 
Ad haec cognéscenda, priusquam periculum faceret,’ id6- 
neum esse arbitratus, C. Voluseénum cum navi longa praemittit. 
Huic mandat ut, exploratis omnibus rébus, ad sé quam primum 
20 revertatur. Ipse cum omnibus copiis in Morin6s proficiscitur, 
quod inde erat brevissimus in Britanniam trajectus. Hic navés 
undique ex finitimis regidnibus, et quam superidre aestate ad 
Veneticum bellum fécerat classem, jubet convenire. Interim, 
consilid ejus cognitd et per mercat6rés perlat6 ad BritannOs, 4 
25 compliuribus insulae civitatibus ad eum légati veniunt qui polli- 
ceantur obsidés dare atque imperi6 populi Romani obtemperare. 
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[Later He Sends Commius as a Peace Envoy] 
Quibus auditis, liberaliter pollicitus® hortatusque ut in ea 
sententia permanérent, eds domum remittit; et cum eis una 
Commium, quem ipse, Atrebatibus Ghee régem ibi c6n- 
stituerat, cujus et virttitem et consilium probabat et quem sibi 30 
fidélem esse arbitrabatur cujusque auctoritas in his regidnibus 
magni habébatur,’® mittit. Huic imperat quads possit!® adeat 
civitatés, hortéturque ut populi RomAni fidem sequantur séque 
celeriter e6 venttirum esse niintiet. 


[Notes] 1. exigud...reliquad. How will you translate this ablative abso- 
lute? 2. subministrdta auxilia, aid had been supplied. Probably an exagger- 
ation of Caesar’s. 3. fore = futirum esse. 4. illo. An adverb. 5. neque enim 
quisquam, for no one. 6. eis ipsis, even to them (the mercatorés). Note the 
care that»Caesar took to investigate the situation before he started his ex- 
pedition. 7. priusquam .. . faceret, before making the attempt to sail. 
8. liberdliter pollicitus, having made them generous promises. 9. magni ha- 
bébatur, was considered great. How is the genitive used? 10. quads possit, 
such as he can. Modifies civitatés. 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : 


exiguus, -a, -um, narrow, scanty, small 
temeré, adv., blindly, recklessly, hastily 
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Roman Background 


As wE have seen to be the case in Gaul, the inhabitants of Britain 
when Caesar came there were a mixed people formed from various 
racial groups which through many centuries had come to 
| eesti the island. As in Gaul, the predominant racial strain was 
net the Celtic, which spread through the greater part of 
England and Wales, and a considerable part of southern 
Scotland. The latest group of these people, the Belgae, had arrived in 
Britain some two hundred years before Caesar’s expeditions. Caesar 
tells us that the maritime section of Britain was inhabited by people 
who had crossed over from the Belgians to plunder and attack. The 
enemies whom Caesar met in Britain were therefore the same tall, 
blond men whom he had fought in Gaul. | 

While in the remoter sections of Britain barbarous conditions pre- 
vailed, the inhabitants of Britain were in many ways a civilized race. 
By political and cultural ties the Britons of the southeast were closely 
connected with the tribes of northern Gaul from among whom their 
ancestors had come. One of Caesar’s chief reasons for invading Britain 
was to put an end to the sending of assistance to the Gauls.| 

In social and political organization conditions among the Britons 
approached those prevailing in Gaul as they have been described in 
previous lessons, although they had not advanced so far. Clans were 
beginning to be welded into larger communities — civitatés, as Caesar 
calls them. Successful chiefs were assuming the status of petty kings. 
The Druids were the educated class, controlled religious beliefs and 
practices, and dominated many other aspects of life. 

Town life was developing in the large fortified villages, which later 
pecame the flourishing cities of Roman Britain. One of the most 
important of these, because of its strategic position for trade, was 
Londinium (London), which, it is generally believed, dates from the 
pre-Roman period. Many objects belonging to that period have been 
unearthed there. The tribal capitals were well protected from enemies, 
and in addition there were many hill strongholds. 


Supplementary Story 
THE GALLIC KNIGHTS 


Alterum genus Gall6rum est equitum. Hi, cum est isus! 
atque aliquod bellum incidit? (quod feré ante Caesaris adven- 
tum quotannis accidere solébat, ut aut ipsi injiirias inferrent aut 
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inlatas propulsdrent®), omnés in bellO versantur; atque eorum 
ut quisque est genere cdpiisque amplissimus, ita plirimds‘ 5 
circum sé clientés habet. Hanc tinam gratiam potentiamque 
novérunt.° 


[Notes] 1. cum est isus, whenever it is necessary. 2. incidit, breaks out. 
3. ut... propulsdrent, that they might do injury themselves or ward off 
injury threatened them. 4. ut... amplissimus, ita plirimos, the more dis- 
tinguished, the more. 5. Hanc inam ...ndévérunt, This is the only influence 
and power that they recognize. 


an 


Can you answer these questions about the story ? 


1. How were the knights unlike the Druids in the service they 
rendered to their tribe? 2. What was always taking place before the 
coming of the Romans in Gaul? 3. What was the greatest mark of 
distinction for a knight ? 
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CAESAR FINISHES H 
AND SAILS T 


After receiving the surrender of the Morini, Caesar assembled his fleet, 
left some of his army in Gaul, sailed with the rest from Boulogne, and 
~ anchored near Deal, on the coast of Britain. 


[The Morini Surrender to Caesar] 
Dum in his locis Caesar navium parandarum causa moratur, 
ex magna parte Morinodrum ad eum légati vénérunt qui sé dé 
superidris temporis consilid exctsarent, quod hominés barbari 
et nostrae cOnsuéttidinis imperiti bellum populo Roman6 fécis- 
sent, séque ea quae imperavisset’ factiirds esse pollicérentur. 
Hoc sibi Caesar satis opportiiné accidisse arbitratus, quod | 
neque post tergum hostem relinquere volébat neque belli ge- 
rendi propter anni tempus facultatem habébat neque has tantu- 
larum rérum occupationés Britanniae antepo6nendas? jiidicabat, 
10 magnum eis numerum obsidum imperat. Quibus adductis, eds 
in fidem recépit. 


mn 


[Caesar Collects His Fleet and Disposes His Forces] 
Navibus circiter LXXX oner§riis coactis, quot’ satis esse ad 
duds transportandas legionés existimabat, cued praeterea na- 
vium longarum habébat* quaestori, légatis, praefectisque dis- 
15 tribuit. Hiic accédébant® XVIII onerdriae navés, quae ex ed 
locd ab milibus passuum oct6 vento tenébantur quéminus in. 
eundem portum venire possent®; has equitibus distribuit. Re- 
liquum exercitum Tittrid Sabino et Aurunculéid Cottae légatis 
in Menapios atque in eds pagos Morinorum ab quibus ad eum 
20 légati non vénerant dicendum dedit. Pablium Sulpicium Ri- 
fum légatum cum eo praesidid quod satis esse arbitrabatur 

portum tenére jussit. 
[Caesar Crosses the Channel and Anchors} 
His constitiitis rébus, nactus iddneam ad navigandum tem- 
pestatem, tertia feré wibilia solvit, equitésque in ulteridrem 
25 portum’ progredi et navés conscendere et sé sequi jussit. A 
quibus cum paulo tardius esset administratum, ipse hora diéi 
circiter quarta® cum primis navibus Britanniam attigit, atque 
ibi in omnibus collibus expositas hostium cdpias armatas con- 
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spexit. Cujus loci haec’ erat natiira atque ita montibus angustis 
mare continébatur’® ut ex locis superidribus in litus télum adigi 30 
posset. Hunc ad égrediendum néquaquam idoneum locum ar- 
bitratus, dum reliquae navés eo convenirent” ad héram nonam 
in ancoris” exspectavit. 


[He Gives Special Orders to His Officers, Then Sails along the Shore] 
Interim légatis tribunisque militum convocatis, et quae ex 
Volusén6 cogn6visset et quae fierl vellet ostendit, monuitque, 35 
ut rei militadris ratio, maximé ut maritimae rés postularent (ut 
quae celerem atque instabilem mdtum habérent), ad nitum et 
ad tempus omnés rés ab eis administrarentur.** His dimissis et 
ventum et aestum tind tempore nactus secundum, dat6 sign6 et 
sublatis ancoris, circiter milia passuum VII ab ed locoé progres- 40 
sus, aperto ac plano litore navés constituit. 


[Notes] 1. wmperdvisset. Why subjunctive? 2. hds . . . anteponendas 
(esse), attention to matters of such little importance should not come before 
the invasion of Britain. Why is Britanniae dative? 3. quot, as many as. 
4. quod ... habébat, what war galleys he also had (literally, what of war galleys 
he had besides). 5. hiic accédébant, there were also. 6. tenébantur quominus 
possent, were prevented from being able. The subjunctive is used in clauses 
introduced by quéminus. 7. ulteriérem portum. A harbor eight miles along 
the coast. 8. hora diéi circiter quartd, about ten o’clock. Caesar had set sail 
about midnight. 9. haec, such. 10. ita... continébatur, the sea was so closely 
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bordered by the cliffs. 11. dum... convenirent, until the rest of the ships 
should arrive there. 12. im ancoris, at anchor. 13. monuit... administraren- 
tur, he warned them that everything should be done by them at the nod and 
promptly (literally, at the time), as military science and especially naval 
affairs demand (these being things that have a swift and unstable motion). 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : 


ancora, -ae, f., anchor onerarius, -a, -um, for burdens ; 


judicé, -dre, -avi, -atus, judge, think navis oneraria, transport 
litus, -oris, 7., shore, beach praeterea, adv., furthermore, besides 
motus, -is, m., movement; disturb-  religid, -dnis, f., religious scruple, 
ance, uprising religion 
Roman Background 


In Kent and the neighboring regions of Britain through which Caesar 
marched, the inhabitants were busy agriculturists. Caesar mentions 

the fertility of the soil, the dense population, the thickly 
BREAINOe studded settlements, and the quantities of cattle. He 
sap hte : passed many homesteads. Among the round Celtic huts 
(continuep) Of wood and thatch were the country houses of the 

chieftains. The later Roman house of Britain, with a 
row of rooms opening from a corridor or a group of rooms forming three 
sides of a quadrangle, was probably modeled on these chieftains’ dwell- 
ings. Abundant wheat was raised, and there were covered granaries in 
which to thresh and store it. 

Weaving and spinning were carried on with great skill. Clothing 
was made of linen, wool, and leather properly sewed, and fastened with 
buttons. Clothing consisted of tunics, cloaks fastened on the right 
shoulder with a brooch, breeches, and kilts. The cloth was dyed in 
rich colors. Men wore long hair and mustaches, but shaved the rest 
of the face. A British chieftain as he drove to battle in his chariot, 
with cloak flying and with sword gaily decorated and shield flashing 
in the sun, must have made a magnificent appearance. 

An extensive commerce went on, especially with Gaul. Roman 
merchants constantly visited Britain. Caesar consulted these mer- 
chants when he desired information upon the island and its inhabit- 
ants. The Veneti and other maritime states of Gaul traded regularly 
with the Britons, using stoutly built boats suited for sea voyages. 
Tin was regularly exported. Copper, lead, and iron were mined. As 
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early as 200 B.c. the Britons had created their own coinage of gold, 
with designs borrowed from Gallic or Greek coins. Iron bars were 
also used as a medium of exchange. 

‘The Britons produced not only articles of practical use but also 
those for pleasure and adornment. Jewelry consisted of brooches, 
of characteristic shapes, pins, bracelets of bronze set with paste, and 
glass beads. There were skilled workmen who fashioned wooden 
_ utensils for domestic use. Thus we see that it was no barbaric race 
that Caesar found after he crossed the Channel. ' 


Supplementary Story 
THE GAULS PRACTICE HUMAN SACRIFICE 


Natio est omnis Gall6rum admodum dédita’ religidnibus? ; 
atque ob eam causam qui sunt affecti gravidribus morbis, qui- 
que in proeliis periculisque versantur, aut pr6® victimis hominés 
immolant aut sé immolatiirds vovent, administrisque* ad ea 
sacrificia druidibus ttuntur, — quod, pré vita hominis nisi 5 
hominis vita reddatur, nén posse deds immortalés placari arbi- 
trantur ; publicéque’ ejusdem generis habent instittta sacrificia. 
Alii immani magnitiidine simulacra® habent, quorum contexta 
viminibus membra’ vivis hominibus complent; quibus? suc- 
cénsis, circumventi flamma exanimantur hominés. Supplicia 10 
edrum qui in firto aut latrocinio aut alia noxia sint comprehénsi 
gratiora dis’ immortalibus esse arbitrantur; sed, cum ejus ge- 
neris copia déficit, etiam ad innocentium supplicia déscendunt.’” 


[Notes] 1. dédita, devoted. 2. religidnibus, religious observances. 3. pré, 
as. 4. administris, as priests. In apposition with druidibus. 5. publicé, in 
the name of the tribe. 6. simuldcra. These were huge images made in the 
likeness of the human form. 7. membra. Object of complent. The limbs were 
made of wickerwork so that the whole image would burn. 8. quibus. The 
antecedent is simuldcra. 9. dis =deis. 10. déscendunt, they resort to. 


va 


Can you answer these questions about the story? 


1. What persons make use of human sacrifices? 2. Why do they 
use them? 3. Who are the priests who officiate at the sacrifices? 
4. In what way is the sacrifice performed? 5. What persons are first 
chosen for the sacrifice? 6. When are other persons taken? 
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THE LANDING O 
IN BR 


The Roman soldiers found that they could land only with great difficulty 
because of the resistance of the Britons. Caesar therefore made a new and 
more effective disposition of his war galleys; and with the standard-bearer 
of the tenth legion setting an example of courage to the other men, the 
soldiers got ashore. Once there, they had no trouble in putting the Britons 
to flight. 


[The Difficulties of Landing Cause the Romans to Hesitate] 

At barbari, consili6 RO6man6rum cognit6, praemisso equitatii 

et essedariis,! quo plérumque genere’ in proeliis iti cOnsuévé- 
runt, reliquis copiis* subsectti nostrds navibus égredi prohibé- 
bant. Erat ob has causas summa difficultas, quod navés propter 

5 magnitidinem nisi in altd cdnstitui* non poterant; militibus 
autem, ignotis locis, impeditis manibus, magno et gravi onere 
armérum oppressis, simul et dé navibus désiliendum et in 
flictibus consistendum et cum hostibus erat pugnandum; cum 
illi> aut ex 4ridd aut paulum in aquam progressi, omnibus mem- 

10 bris expeditis,® ndtissimis locis, audacter téla conicerent et 
equos insuéfact6s’ incitarent. Quibus rébus nostri perterriti 
atque hujus omnin6 generis pugnae imperiti non eadem celeri- 
tate ac studid quo in pedestribus iti proeliis* cOnsuéverant 


nitébantur. 
(Caesar Makes a Different Arrangement of His Vessels] 


15 Quod ubi Caesar animadvertit, navés longads, quarum et 
speciés erat barbaris iniisitatior® et mdtus ad isum expeditior, 
paulum removéri ab onerariis navibus et rémis incitari et ad 
latus apertum hostium cOnstitul, atque inde fundis, sagittis, 

- tormentis hostés propelli ac submovéri jussit ; quae rés magno 


20 usui nostris fuit. Nam et navium figtra et remorum moti et 


to genere tormentorum permoti, barbari constitérunt ac 
paulum modo pedem rettulérunt. 


[A Standard-bearer Sets an Example to the Rest of the Men] 

Atque nostris militibus ciinctantibus, maximé propter alti- 
tudinem maris, qui’? decimae legidnis Sayttlinke ferébat, obtesta-_ 

25 tus deds ut ea rest legioni féliciter éveniret, “ Desilite,” inquit, 
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“commilitonés, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus prodere”; ego 
certé meum rei piblicae atque imperatori officium praestabo.”’ 
Hoc cum voce magna dixisset, sé ex navi projécit atque in hostés 
aquilam ferre coepit. Tum nostri cohortati inter se’ né tantum 
30 dédecus admitterétur, diniversi ex navi désiluérunt. Hos item 
ex proximis navibus* cum cOnspexissent, subseciiti hostibus 
appropinquavérunt. 
[The Romans Land and Put the Britons to Flight) 
Pugnatum est ab utrisque acriter. Nostri tamen, quod neque 
Ordinés servare neque firmiter insistere” neque signa subsequi 
35 poterant, atque alius alia ex navi quibuscumque signis occur- 
rerat sé aggregabat,'® magnopere perturbabantur. Hostés vér6, 
notis omnibus vadis, ubi ex litore aliqués singularés!” ex navi 
égredientés cOnspexerant, incitatis equis impeditos adoriéban- 
tur; pliirés paucés circumsistébant, et alii ab latere apert6 in 
40 tiniversos téla coniciébant. Quod cum animadvertisset Caesar, | 
scaphas longarum navium, item speculatéria navigia’® militibus 
compléri jussit, et, quds laborantés conspexerat, his subsidia 
submittébat. Nostri, simul’® in drid6 constitérunt, suis omni- 
bus cOnseciitis in hostés impetum fécérunt atque eds in fugam 
45 dedérunt ; neque longius”? prdsequi potuérunt, quod equités 
cursum tenére atque insulam capere™ non potuerant. Hoc 
unum ad pristinam fortinam Caesari défuit. 


[NoTEs] 1. esseddrits. These men drove two-wheeled chariots in battle. 
2. qué genere, a kind of fighter which. The antecedent is attracted into the 
relative clause. 3. reliquis copiis. Cum is omitted. 4. constitui, to ride at 
anchor. 5. ili. The Britons. Cum here means “while.” 6. expeditis, free 
from armor. 7. imsuéfactos, trained to go into the water. 8. pedestribus 
proelits, battles on land. 9. indisitatior, somewhat unfamiliar. 10. qui, the 
man who. Is should be supplied as antecedent. Caesar is speaking about the 
aquilifer, who carried the eagle of the legion. 
_ 11. ea rés, his action. 12. prodere. It was a great disgrace to a legion to 
lose its eagle. 13. inter sé, one another. 14. ex proximis ndvibus, the men on 
the nearest ships. 15. firmiter insistere, to get a firm foothold. 16. alius... 
_aggregdbat, one from one vessel, another from another, joined whatever 
‘standard he happened on. 17. singuldrés, individual soldiers. 18. specula- 
toria navigia, light boats used in scouting. 19. simul = simul atque. 20. lon- 
gius, very far. 21. capere, reach. 
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EXERCISES 
Learn the following vocabulary : 

admitt6, -ere, -misi, -missus, admit, allow, permit 
aquila, -ae, f., eagle, standard 
compleé, -ére, -évi, -étus, fill up, fill 
onus, oneris, 2., load, burden, weight 
plérique, -ceque, -aque, adj., the larger part, the greater part, most; plérum- 
que, adv., mostly, commonly 

pristinus, -a, -um, old, former 
prodé, -ere, -didi, -ditus, give forth; betray; hand down 
quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, adj. and pron., whoever, whichever, 

whatever 


Roman Background 


CAESAR’S success was due as much to thorough preliminary planning, 
to insistence upon accurate information, and to careful study of the 
characteristics of the enemy as to his skill in battle. 
PREPARATIONS is method is illustrated well in his preparations for 
ROR THE EX: his expeditions to Britain. 
PEDITIONS TO 
BRITAIN His first move was to summon to his quarters 
traders who had visited the island. From them he in- 

quired about the size of the island, the number and strength of the 
tribes, the methods of fighting, the system of leadership, and the loca- 
tion of harbors. He found that they could tell him little. He there- 
fore sent a special officer in a fast galley to reconnoiter the coast and 
report to him. This officer carried out instructions as best he could 
without actually disembarking, and on the fifth day returned with a 
report of his observations. On the strength of these Caesar made his 
dispositions for landing. In the meantime he had concentrated his 
transports, assigned the ships of war to their commanders, and 
chosen a commander for the garrison to guard the harbor after the 
fleet had departed. These were the actions of a far-seeing general. 

Caesar’s plans for the second expedition were even more carefully 
laid. He now had his own observations and experience to count upon. 
Before leaving Gaul for Italy he gave explicit directions for building 
new ships and repairing the old fleet. He altered the design of the 
ships in order to make them better fitted for landing troops, more 
suited to the tides in the English Channel, and capable of carrying 
heavier loads of cargo and draft animals. He sent to Spain for the 
necessary tackle. 

Early in the spring he himself returned to Gaul. He found that 
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his orders had been zealously carried out and that a fleet of six hun- 
dred transports and twenty-eight warships was ready. Before he 
could set out for Britain, however, he was compelled to settle a 
threatened revolt of the Treveri. He was now ready to start and, 
leaving Labienus, his most trusted légatus, under orders to guard 
the ports, to ensure a supply of food, and to oversee affairs in Gaul, 
he set sail. 


Supplementary Story 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE GAULS TOWARD 
THEIR GODS 

Dedrum maximé Mercurium! colunt. Hujus sunt plirima 
simulacra; hunc omnium inventdrem artium ferunt,? hunc 
vidrum atque itinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestiis pectiniae mer- 
catiirasque habére vim maximam arbitrantur. 7 

5 Post hunc Apollinem et Martem et Jovem et Minervam.? © 
Dé his eandem feré quam reliquae gentés habent opiniOnem: 
Apollinem morbos dépellere, Minervam operum atque artifi- 

-cidrum‘ initia tradere, Jovem imperium caelestium® tenére, 
_ Martem bella regere. 

10 Huic, cum proelid dimicare constituérunt, ea quae belld 
céperint® plérumque dévovent’; cum superavérunt, animalia 
capta immolant, reliquds rés in inum locum conferunt. Multis 
in civitatibus harum rérum exstriictds cumul6s? locis cénsecratis 
conspicari licet. Neque saepe accidit ut neglécta quispiam® 

15 religione aut capta apud sé occultare aut posita tollere audéret,'° 
gravissimumque €i rel supplicium cum cruciati constittitum est. 

Galli sé omnés ab Dite patre” prognatéds” praedicant idque 
ab druidibus proditum dicunt. Ob eam causam” spatia omnis 
temporis ndn numero diérum sed noctium finiunt; diés natalés 

20 et ménsium et anndrum initia sic observant ut noctem diés 
subsequatur.” 

In reliquis vitae Instittitis hoc’ feré ab reliquis!® differunt, 
quod suds liberds, nisi cum adolévérunt’’ ut minus militiae 
sustinére possint, palam’* ad sé adire non patiuntur; filiumque: 

25 puerili aetate in ptblico’® in cénspectii patris adsistere”® turpe 
dicunt.” | 


[Notes] 1. Mercurium. The Gallic gods, to whom Caesar gives Roman 
names in the same way in which his ancestors gave Roman names to Greek 
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divinities, had points of similarity to the Roman gods, but they were not 
exactly the same. 2. ferunt, they say. 3. Minervam. Supply colunt. 4. ar- 
tificidrum, of crafts. 5. caelestium, of the gods. 6. céperint. Translate as if 
perfect indicative. 7. dévovent, they promise, offer. 8. cumulus, -t (m.), heap. 
9. quispiam, anyone. 10. neque... audéret, nor has it often happened that 
anyone, disregarding his religious obligation, has dared either to conceal. 
booty at his own house or to carry it away when it had been consecrated. 
11. patre, as their ancestor. 12. progndtds, descendants. 13. 0b eam 
causam. Because they are descended from the god of the Lower World, the 
realm of darkness. 14. ué noctem diés subsequatur. They counted from the 
first night of the month and the year instead of from the first day. 15. hdc. 
Ablative of respect, explained by the quod clause. 16. ab reliquis, from other 
peoples (literally, from the rest of mankind). 17. adolévérunt, they have 
grown up. 18. palam, openly, publicly. 19. im pablicd, in public. Supply 
locé. 20. adsistere, to appear. 21. turpe dicunt, they consider it disgraceful. 


ae 


Can you answer these questions on the story ? 


1. Name four gods of the Gauls and their powers. 2. What offer- 
ing was made to Mars? 3. What act was especially punished? 4. From 
whom did the Gauls think themselves descended? 5. What resulted 
from this belief? 6. What peculiar treatment was shown children? 


* 
on 


The Virginia state capitol, Richmond. Patterned after the Corinthian temple known as 
the Maison Carrée at Nimes, France 
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LESSON FIFTY-SEVEN 


“er 


THE BRITONS BEG FOR PEACE. DISASTER 
BEFALLS THE ROMANS 


After the Britons had been driven away, they asked Caesar for peace. 
This he granted. But misfortune followed ; for the ships bringing the Roman 
cavalry from Gaul were driven back by a storm, and the Roman fleet was 
severely damaged by the high tide and wind. 


[The Defeated Britons Beg for Peace] 

Hostés proelid superati, simul atque sé ex fuga recépérunt, 
statim ad Caesarem légatds dé pace misérunt ; obsidés datiirés' 
quaeque imperavisset factiirds sésé polliciti.sunt. Una cum his 
légatis Commius Atrebas vénit, quem supra démonstravimus 4 

5 Caesare in Britanniam praemissum.’ Hunc illi é navi égressum, 
cum ad eos oratdris modo Caesaris mandata déferret, compre- 
henderant atque in vincula conjécerant; tum proelid fact6 
remisérunt, et in petenda pace ejus rei culpam in multiti- 
dinem conjécérunt, et propter impridentiam ut ignoscerétur 


10 petiverunt. 
[Caesar Accepts Hostages] 


Caesar questus quod, cum ultr6 in continentem légatis missis 
pacem ab sé petissent, bellum sine causa intulissent, igndscere 
imprtidentiae’ dixit obsidésque imperavit ; qudrum illi partem 
statim dedérunt, partem ex longinquidribus locis arcessitam 

15 paucis diébus sésé dattirds dixérunt. Interea suds remigrare in 
agros jussérunt, principésque undique convenire et sé civitatés- 
que suas Caesari commendare coepérunt. 

[The Ships Bringing the Cavalry Are Driven Back by a Storm] 

His rebus pace confirmata, post diem quartam quam est in 
Britanniam ventum,’ navés XVIII, dé quibus supra dém6nstra- 

20 tum est, quae equités sustulerant, ex superiore portt léni vent6 
solvérunt.* Quae cum appropinquarent Britanniae et ex castris 
vidérentur, tanta tempestas codrta est ut nulla earum cursum 
tenére posset; sed aliae eddem unde erant profectae refer- , 
rentur, aliae ad Inferidrem partem insulae, quae est propius 

25 solis occasum, magnOd sud cum periculo® déicerentur; quae 
tamen, ancoris jactis, cum fluctibus complérentur, necessari6 
adversa nocte® in altum provectae’ continentem petiérunt. 
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[The Same Night High Tides Engulf the Roman Fleet] 
Eadem nocte accidit ut® esset liina pléna, qui diés* maritimés 
aestiis maximds in Oceand efficere consuévit, nostrisque id! 
erat incognitum. Ita tind tempore et longas navés, quibus 30 
Caesar exercitum transportandum ciraverat, quasque in 
aridum subdiixerat, aestus compléverat, et onerarias, quae ad 
ancoras erant déligatae, tempestas afflictabat, neque illa nostris 
facultés aut administrandi aut auxiliandi dabatur. Compliri- 
bus navibus fractis, reliquae cum essent — fiinibus, ancoris, 35 
reliquisque armamentis ,4missis—ad navigandum initilés, 
magna, id quod necesse erat accidere, tdtius exercitiis per- 
turbatio facta est. Neque enim navés erant aliae quibus repor- 
tari possent, et omnia déerant quae ad reficiendas navés erant 
Usui; et, quod omnibus constabat” hiemari in Gallia oportére, 40 
frimentum his in locis in hiemem prdvisum non erat. 


[Notes] 1. datérds; praemissum. What is omitted with each? 2. im- 
pridentiae. Dative with igndscere. 3. post... ventum, four days after the 
arrival in Britain. 4. solvérunt, set sail. 5. magno... periculd, with great 
danger to themselves. 6. adversd nocte, in the face of the night. 7. im altum 
provectae, putting out to sea (literally, into the deep). 8. accidit ut, it 
happened that. 9. qui diés, a time which. 10. a, this fact. The Romans 
had done their sailing on the Mediterranean, where there is almost no tide. 
They were,therefore quite unfamiliar with the high tides of the Atlantic 
and their occurrence at thé full of the moon. In the Strait of Dover the 
tide rises as much as twenty feet. 11. possent. Translate as if indicative. 
12. omnibus cénstabat, it was clear to all. 


9g 


EXERCISES 
Learn the following vocabulary : 


frango, -ere, frégi, fractus, break, wreck, break down 
lénis, -e, mild, gentle, smooth 
reficid, -ere, -féci, -fectus, repair, refresh 


Supplementary Story 


MARRIAGE LAWS AND FUNERAL RITES 
OF THE GAULS 

Viri,’ quantas peciiniads? ab uxdribus d6tis ndmine® accépé- 

runt, tantas ex suis bonis,* aestimatidne facta, cum ddotibus 

comminicant. Hujus omnis peciiniae conjiinctim ratio habétur 
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friictiisque® servantur; uter edrum vita superavit® ad eum pars 

5 utriusque cum friictibus superidrum temporum pervenit. Viri 
in’ uxGrés sicut in liberds vitae necisque habent potestatem ; et 
cum pater familiae illtistridre loco* natus décessit, ejus propin- 
qui conveniunt et dé morte, si rés in suspicidnem veénit, dé 
uxoribus? in servilem modum’? quaestidnem habent, et si com- 

10 pertum est, ignI atque omnibus tormentis excruciatas inter- 
ficiunt. , 

Fiinera sunt pro culti! Gallorum magnifica et stimptuésa ; 
omniaque quae vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur in ignem inferunt, 
etiam animalia; ac paul6 supra hanc memoriam” servi et clien- 

15 tés, quds ab eis diléctés esse constabat,” jistis'® fiinebribus 
confectis, ind cremabantur. 


[Notes] 1. Vivi, husbands. 2. peciinids, property. Supply pecinids with 
tantds (translate: as much (tantds) property as (quantds) they have received, 
etc.). 3. ddtis nomine, by way of dowry (as dowry). The wife brought her 
husband a dowry. The husband set aside from his own property an amount 
equal to that of the dowry, and made from the two a common fund. The 
income of this fund was saved ; and when the husband or wife died, both the 
fund and its income went to the survivor. 4. bonis, property, possessions, 
goods. 5. frictus, income, profits. 6. uéer .. . superdvit, whichever of them 
survives (literally, has surpassed in respect to life). 7. i, over. 

8. illustriore loco, of higher rank. Ablative of source. 9. uxoribus. 
_ Polygamy was common among the higher class. 10. iz servilem modum, as 
is done in the case of slaves. The Romans did not hesitate to torture slaves. 
11. st compertum est, if guilt is discovered. 12. pro culta, considering the 
state of civilization. 13. vivis cordi fuisse, were dear to them when alive 
(literally,ewere to the heart to the living). Cordi is a dative of purpose. - 
14. supra hanc memoriam, before our time (literally, before this memory). 
15. quds ... constabat, who appeared to have been beloved by them. 16. jastis, 
regular. | 


of 


Can you answer these questions on the story ? 


1. What was the marriage fund? 2. How was it used? 3. What 
power was possessed by the head of the Gallic family? 4. What might 
happen to wives suspected of murder? 5. What was done at Gallic - 
funerals? 
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When the Britons saw what had happened to the Roman fleet, they at 
once made up their minds that the opportunity had been given them to 
starve and destroy the Romans. Their changed attitude was noticed by 
Caesar, who busied himself in efforts to get food supplies and to repair his 
ships. One legion that had been sent out to forage was attacked unsuccess- 
fully by the Britons. 


[The Britons See a Chance to Renew the Fight] 
Quibus rébus cognitis, principés Britanniae, qui post proe- 
lium ad Caesarem convénerant, inter sé collociiti, cum et equités 
et navés et frimentum Romanis deesse’ intellegerent et pauci- 
tatem militum ex castrorum exiguitate cogndscerent — quae 
hoc erant angustidra quod’ sine impedimentis Caesar legidnés 5 
transportaverat — optimum facti® esse dixérunt,*. rebellione 
facta, frimento6 commeattique nostros prohibére et rem in hie- 
mem prodiicere; quod, his superatis aut rediti intercliisis, 
néminem posted belli inferendi causa in Britanniam transiti- 
rum cOonfidébant. Itaque, riirsus conjtiratione facta, paulatim 10 
ex castris discédere ac suds clam ex agris dédticere’ coepérunt. 


[Caesar Secures a Supply of Grain and Makes Repairs to His Ships] 
At Caesar, etsi ndndum edrum consilia cognéverat, tamen, 
et ex éventii nivium suarum’ et ex e6, quod’ obsidés dare inter- 
miserant, fore id quod accidit suspicabatur.* Itaque ad omnés 
casiis subsidia comparabat. Nam et frimentum ex agris cotidié 15 
in castra coOnferébat, et quae gravissimé afflictae erant navés, 
eArum? materia atque aere ad reliquas reficiendas utébatur, et 
quae ad eas rés erant tisul ex continenti comportari jubébat. 
Itaque cum summo studio 4 militibus administrarétur, XII 
navibus Amissis, reliquis ut navigari commodé posset effécit.!° 20 
: [The Britons Attack One of the Legions While It Is Foraging] 
Dum ea geruntur, legidne ex cOnsuétidine ina frimenta- 
tum!! missa, quae appellabatur septima, neque wlla ad id tem- 
pus belli suspiciOne interposita, — cum pars hominum in agris 
remanéret, pars etiam in castra ventitaret, — ei qui pro portis 
castrérum in statidne”*erant Caesari niintiavérunt pulverem 25 
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majorem quam cOonsuétiid6 ferret’ in e& parte vidéri quam in 
partem legis iter fécisset. 


[Notes] 1. Romdnis deesse, the Romans lacked (literally, to be wanting to 
the Romans). 2. hdc quod, from the fact that, from the reason that. 3. opti- 
mum facti, the best thing to do. Optimum is a predicate adjective with esse. 
What is the subject of esse? Facti, a form of the verb known as the supine, 
is used like an ablative of specification (literally, best in respect to doing). 
4. dixérunt, they decided. 5. suds dédiicere. To collect an army. 6. ex... 
sudrum, from the accident to his ships. 7. ex ed, quod, from the fact that. 
8. fore . . . suspicabdtur, he began to suspect that what actually happened 
would happen. 

9, quae ndaves, edrum, of those ships which. 10. reliquis .. . effécit, he made 
it possible to sail very well with the others (/iterally, he brought it about that 
it could be sailed satisfactorily in the others). 11. frimentdtum, to gather 
grain. This form of the verb is known as the supine. There are two supines, 
one ending in -wm, the other in -%. The latter you have already met in this 
lesson. ‘The supine in -wm is used with verbs of motion to express purpose. 
Neither supine is often used. 12. in statidne, on guard. As sentries at the 
entrance to the camp. 13. quam consuétido ferret, than usual. : 


EXERCISES 
Learn the following vocabulary : 


clam, adv., secretly 
materia, -ae, /., wood, timber 

‘ statid, -dnis, /., position, post, guard 
suspicor, -ari, -atus sum, suspect 


Supplementary Story 
GALLIC CENSORSHIP OF THE NEWS 


Quae civitatés commodius suam rem ptblicam administrare 

existimantur habent légibus sanctum,’ si quis quid dé ré publica 

a finitimis rimO6re aut fama accéperit, ut ad magistratum dé- 

ferat néve cum quo alid commiinicet; quod saepe hominés 

5 temerarids atque imperités falsis rimoribus terréri et ad facinus 

impelli et dé summis rébus consilium capere cognitum est. 

Magistratiis quae visa sunt” occultant ; quae esse ex tisii® jiidi- 

cavérunt, multittidini produnt. Dé ré publica nisi per con-— 
cilium* loqui nén concéditur. 

[Notes] 1. habent légibus sénctum, have a legal restriction. 2. quae visa 


sunt, what seems (has seemed) best. 3. ex asi, advantageous. 4. per con- 
cilium, in an assembly. 
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Can you answer these questions on the story? ~~ a 


1. What legal restriction on announcing news existed among the 
Gauls? 2. What was the justification for the restriction? 3. What 
was left to the discretion of the magistrates? 4. Where only could 
discussions about public business be carried on?. 


“a 


LESSON FIFTY-NINE 


Caesar was not caught unawares but went at once to the aid of the 
foragers, whom he found thrown into greatest confusion by the war chariots 
of the enemy. Storms then arose which prevented fighting for a time and 
gave the Britons a chance to gather a large force. 


[Caesar Goes to the Help of the Attacked Legion] 
Caesar id quod erat’ suspicatus, aliquid novi 4 barbaris 
initum cOnsili, cohortés quae in statidnibus erant sécum in eam 
partem proficisci, ex reliquis duds in stationem succédere, re- 
liquaés armari’ et confestim sésé subsequi jussit. Cum paulo 
longius 4 castris prdcessisset, suds ab hostibus premi atque 5 
aegré sustinére et conferta legidne ex omnibus partibus téla 
conici animadvertit. Nam quod, omni ex reliquis partibus dé- 
messo friimentd, pars ina erat reliqua, suspicati hostés hiic 
nostrdés esse ventirds noctii in silvis délituerant*; tum dis- 
persds dépositis armis in pabulando et metendd occupatds* 10 
subit6 adorti, paucis interfectis reliquos incertis ordinibus per- 
turbaverant, simul equitatii atque essedis circumdederant. 
[The British Method of Fighting in Chariots] 
Genus hoc est ex essedis pugnae. Primo per omnés partés 
perequitant et téla coniciunt atque ipso terrdre equorum? et 
strepiti rotarum Ordinés plérumque perturbant; et cum sé 15 
inter equitum® turmas insinuadvérunt, ex essedis désiliunt et 
pedibus proeliantur. Aurigae’ interim paulatim ex proelid ex- 
cédunt atque ita curris collocant ut, si illi* 4 multittidine hos- 
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British war chariots 
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tium premantur, expeditum ad suds receptum® habeant. Ita 
mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatem peditum in proeliis prae- 
stant; ac tantum tsi cotidiano et exercitatione efficiunt ut in 
déclivi ac praecipiti locd incitatds equds sustinére’? et brevi" 
moderdri ac flectere, et per temdnem percurrere” et in jug6 
insistere et sé inde in curris citissimé recipere consuérint. 


[The Men Who Are Foraging Are Rescued] 
Quibus rébus”® perturbatis nostris* novitate pugnae tempore 
opportinissimo Caesar auxilium tulit; namque ejus adventi 
hostés constitérunt, nostri sé ex timore recépérunt. Quod fact6, 
ad lacessendum hostem et committendum proelium aliénum 
esse tempus arbitratus, sud sé loco continuit et, brevi tempore 
intermisso, in castra legidnés redtixit. Dum haec geruntur, 
nostris omnibus occupatis, qui erant in agris reliqui dis- 
cesserunt. 
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[The Britons Collect a Large Army) 
Seciitae sunt continuds complirés diés tempestatés, quae et 
nostr6s in castris continérent et hostem 4 pugna prohibérent.'° 
Interim barbari niintids in omnés partés dimisérunt paucita- 35 
temque nostrérum militum suis praedicavérunt, et, quanta 
praedae faciendae atque in perpetuum sui liberandi!” facultas 
darétur, si Romanos castris expulissent,’® démOdnstravérunt. 
His gels celeriter magna multitidine peditatis econo AN 
coacta, ad castra vénérunt. 40 


[Notes] 1. id quod erat, that which was the case, namely, that, etc. The 
infinitive clause aliquid . . . initum (esse) is in apposition with id. 2. arméri, 
to arm themselves. 3. délituerant, had hidden. 4. dispersds, occupdtos. 
Supply nostrés. 5. ipso terrore equorum, by the very terror caused by the 
horses. Equédrum is an objective genitive. 6. equitum. The cavalry of the 
Britons. 7. aurigae, the drivers. They allowed the warriors to dismount. 
Then they took a position within easy reach so as to be able to come to their 
aid if needed. 8. ill. The warriors. 9. expeditum receptum, a ready retreat. 
10. incitdtds equds sustinére, to check their horses at full speed. 

11. brevt (tempore), in an instant. 12. per témodnem percurrere. The 
drivers, like riders in a circus, ran out on the pole and stood on the yoke, 
which rested on the necks of the horses. 13. quibus rébus, by these tactics. 
14. nostris. Dative. 15. qui. The antecedent is Britanni understood. 
16. continérent, prohibérent. ‘Translate as if imperfect indicative. The rela- 
tive clause is descriptive (literally, of such a nature that they, etc.). 
17. praedae . . . liberandi, of ‘gaining plunder and of freeing themselves for- 
ever. 18. si expulissent, in case they should drive. 


EXERCISES 
Learn the following vocabulary : 


déclivis, -e, sloping down, inclined 
pabulor, -ari, -Atus sum, gather fodder 


Roman Background 


For HIS EXPEDITION to Britain in 55 B.c., Caesar assembled a force 
consisting of two legions (the Tenth and the Seventh), about five 
| hundred Gallic cavalry, and a force of slingers and 
THE GEOGRAPHY archers. The total number of men was about ten 
OF THE EXPEDI- : ‘ Sei 
TIONS To BRITAIN thousand. The cavalry did not land in Britain, as 
their transports were driven back to the Continent 
by a sudden gale. The expedition sailed from Portus Itius (Boulogne) 
just after midnight of August 25. It landed between Walmer Castle 
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and Deal Castle in eastern Kent, about seven miles northeast of the 
present harbor of Dover. The camp was built close to the sea. Here 
the army remained, and it was around the camp that the fights took 
place, in the last of which Caesar defeated the attacking Britons and 
forced the Kentish chiefs to ask terms of peace. He then returned to 
Portus Itius, having stayed in Britain only about twenty-one days. 
The expedition of 54 B.c. sailed from Portus Itius about July 6 
and landed on the Kentish coast north of Deal Castle, between 
Sandown Castle and Sandwich, at a spot some three or four miles 
farther along the coast than the one at which the previous landing 
had taken place. This year Caesar’s army remained in Britain until 
about the middle of September. The.force was also a much larger 
one, consisting of five legions, two thousand Gallic cavalry, slingers, 
and archers. : 
On the very night after he landed Caesar marched inland in the 
general direction of the road between Sandwich and Canterbury. 
After advancing about eleven miles he encountered the enemy, who 
had taken up their position about where Canterbury now stands. Here 
he won his first success of the campaign. A storm, however, which 
wrecked many of his ships, compelled him to hold the army in camp. 
After he had done everything possible to repair the damage, he 
marched once more in the direction of Canterbury. By now, how- 
ever, the Britons had gathered under the command of the chieftain 
Cassivelaunus, and Caesar had to fight his way on. This fighting 
must have taken place in the valiey of the Stour, in which Canterbury 
lies. It resulted in the final defeat and dispersion of the Britons. 
Caesar knew that he must pursue Cassivelaunus to the fortified 
town which was his stronghold and destroy this before that chieftain 
would yield. As the army was advancing through unexplored terri- 
tory and was faced with the guerrilla tactics adopted by Cassi- 
velaunus, it must have left its transport and proceeded in light 
marching order. The route followed is uncertain, but it probably 
led west through Canterbury and Rochester, along the line followed 
later by the great Roman road known as Watling Street or one 
slightly south of this. As the army marched it devastated the 
countryside and seized the flocks and herds. Caesar’s destination was. 
the Thames, which he forded probably at Brentford or Chelsea, some 
miles west of present London. His march from Canterbury had 
covered between sixty and seventy miles. 
After crossing the Thames the Romans turned east toward the 
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country of the friendly Trinobantes. From envoys sent by a number 
of tribes Caesar at last learned the location of the stronghold of 
Cassivelaunus. Possibly it was Verulamium, near St. Albans. One 
theory is that it was London. This stronghold Caesar captured. 

Here was the limit of Caesar’s advance into Britain. A final 
attack upon his camp on the coast was repulsed. He had marched 
some seventy miles into the interior of the island, harried the country, 
seized hundreds of the Britons to be sold as slaves, and received the 
submission of a number of important tribes. His last act was to im- 
pose terms of peace upon Cassivelaunus. He had shown once more 
his ability as strategist and leader, and was ready to embark for the 
return voyage to Gaul. 


Supplementary Story 


THE INHABITANTS AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF BRITAIN 


Britanniae pars interior ab eis incolitur qués natés' in insula 
ipsi’ dicunt ;, maritima pars ab eis qui praedae ac belli inferendi 
causa ex Belgio transiérunt (qui omnés feré eis nOminibus civi- 
tatum appellantur quibus orti ex civitatibus e6 pervénérunt*) 
et, bello illato, ibi remansérunt atque agrds colere coepérunt. 5 
Hominum* est infinita multitiidd créberrimaque’ aedificia feré 
Gallicis cdnsimilia,® pecoris magnus numerus. Utuntur aut 
aere’ aut taleis ferreis* ad certum pondus examinatis pré 
numm6. NaAscitur® ibi plumbum album!? in mediterraneis 
regiOnibus, in maritimis ferrum, sed ejus exigua est cOpia; 10 
aere tituntur importato." Materia cujusque” generis ut in 
Gallia est praeter fagum” atque abietem. Leporem et gallinam 
et anserem gustare fas ndn putant; haec tamen alunt animi 
voluptatisque causa.“ Loca sunt temperatidra quam in Gallia, 
remissidribus frigoribus.» 15 


[Notes] 1. ndtés (esse), originated. These were the original inhabitants. 
2. ipsi, the Britons themselves. 3. orti . . . pervénérunt, from which (tribes) 
they were descended and from which they migrated thither. Caesar means 
that there were in Britain tribes calling themselves Atrebates, Belgae, etc. 
4. hominum, of population. 5. créberrima (sunt), are very numerous. 6. feré 
consimilia, being in general quite like. 7. aere. From aes. 8. tdleis ferreis, 
iron bars (similar to those of bronze that the early Romans used). 
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9. nascitur, is found. 10. plumbum album, tin.. 11. aere importato. Copper 
was not easily obtained and so became valuable; hence it was used as money. 
12. cujusque, every. 13. praeter fagum. Caesar is wrong in this statement. 
14. animi . . . causd, for pleasure (literally, for the sake of the mind and 
pleasure). 15. remissioribus frigoribus, as the cold spells are less intense. 


on 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Who inhabited the inland part of Britain? 2. Who the seacoast? 
3. How did the tribes on the coast get their names? 4. What about 
the population of Britain? 5. What were some characteristics of the 
life led by the Britons? 6. What minerals are mentioned by Caesar? 
7. What kinds of wood? 8. What is said about the climate of Britain? 
9, What odd custom is mentioned ? | 


aa 


LESSON SIXTY 


aa 


CAESAR RETURNS TO GAUL 


In a pitched battle the Roman ‘egions easily defeated the Britons and - 
forced them to sue for peace. The moment the weather became favorable, 
Caesar and his forces returned to Gaul, where he was attacked by the Merini 
as he was landing. He soon settled affairs with the Morini and also with the ~ 
Menapii, and was ready to put his legions into winter quarters. Again he - 
~ was honored by the Roman Senate through a public thanksgiving. 


—« 


[Caesar Defeats the Britons and Ravages T. heir Lands] 

Caesar, etsi idem quod superidribus diébus acciderat fore! 
vidébat, — ut, si essent hostés pulsi, celeritate periculum ef-— 
fugerent,? — tamen nactus equités circiter XXX, quds Com- 
mius Atrebas, dé quo ante dictum est, sécum transportaverat, 


5 legionés in acié pro castris constituit. Commiss6 proelid, diii-. - 


tius nostrorum impetum hostés ferre non potuérunt ac terga 

vertérunt. Qudés tant6 spatid seciiti quantum® cursii et viribus 

efficere potuérunt, complirés ex eis occidérunt ; deinde, omni- 

bus longé latéque aedificiis incénsis, sé in castra recépérunt. 
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“Sawders 
Roman gate at Lincoln, England 
4 [The Britons Ask for Peace] 
Eddem dié légati ab hostibus missi ad Caesarem dé pace 10 
vénérunt. His Caesar numerum obsidum quem antea impera- 
verat duplicavit, edsque in continentem addici jussit; quod, 
propinqu6 dié aequinocti,* infirmis navibus hiemi. navigationem 


subiciendam® non existimabat. 
[Caesar’s Troops Return to Gaul] 


Ipse iddneam tempestaétem nactus paul6 post mediam noc- 
tem navés solvit; quae omnés incolumés ad continentem per- 
vénérunt; sed ex eis onerariae duae edsdem portiis quos re- 
liquae® capere’ n6n potuérunt et paulo infra délatae sunt. 
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[The Morini Attack the Romans as the Latter Are Landing} 
Quibus ex navibus cum essent expositi milités circiter tre- 
20 centi atque in castra contenderent, Morini, qués Caesar in Bri- 
tanniam proficiscéns pacatds reliquerat, spé praedae adducti 
primo non ita magno® sudrum numero circumstetérunt ac, si 
sésé interfici néllent,? arma ponere jussérunt. Cum illi, orbe 
factd,!° sésé défenderent, celeriter ad clamdrem hominum cir- 
25 citer milia sex convénérunt. Qua ré nintiata, Caesar omnem 
ex castris equitatum suis auxilid misit. Interim nostri milités 
impetum hostium sustinuérunt atque amplius horis quattuor 
fortissimé pugnavérunt, et, paucis vulneribus acceptis, com- 
plirés ex his occidérunt. Posted vérd quam” equitatus noster 
30 in cOnspectum vénit, hostés, abjectis armis, terga vertérunt 
magnusque eorum numerus est occisus. 


[Caesar Puts an End to the Rebellion of the Morini and Menapii] 
Caesar posterd dié T. Labiénum légatum cum eis legidnibus 
quas ex Britannia rediixerat in Morinds, qui rebellionem féce- 
rant, misit. Qui cum propter siccitatés” paltiidum quo sé re- 
35 ciperent non habérent’ (quo perfugio superidre anno erant 
iisi), omnés feré in potestatem Labiéni pervénérunt. At Q. 
Titirius et L. Cotta légati, qui in Menapidrum finés legiGnés 
dixerant, omnibus edrum agris vastatis, friimentis. succisis, 
aedificiis incénsis, quod Menapii sé omnés in dénsissim§s silvas 

40 abdiderant, sé ad Caesarem recépérunt. 
[The Legions Are Stationed in Winter Quarters] 
Caesar in Belgis omnium legidnum hiberna constituit. E6 
duae omnino civitatés ex Britannia obsidés misérunt, reliquae > 
negléxérunt. His rébus gestis, ex litteris Caesaris diérum viginti 

supplicatio“ 4 senati décréta est. 


[Notes] 1. idem fore, the same thing would happen, namely, that, etc. 
2. ut... effugerent. In apposition with idem. 3. tantd spatid quantum, as far 
as. Spatid is an ablative of measure. In this sentence quds has hostés for 
its antecedent, and seciti has nostri understood with it. 4. propingud dié 
aequinocti, as the day of the equinox was near. This was the season for 
storms. 5. infirmis ...subiciendam, that unseaworthy ships ought to be 
exposed to bad weather (literally, that with unseaworthy ships the voyage 
ought to be exposed to winter). 6. guds reliquae, as the rest. 7. capere, 
to reach. 

8. non 1ta magnd, rather small (literally, not so great). 9. sé ndéllent, it 
they did not wish. Translate as if indicative. The clause is a subordinate 
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clause in indirect discourse. 10. orbe facto, after forming a circle. Modern 
soldiers sometimes form a hollow square. 11. quam. Belongs with posted 
(postedquam). 12. siccitatés, dryness. The plural is used because Caesar is. 
thinking of the dryness of several marshes. 13. quo sé reciperent non habérent, 
they had no place to go (literally, they had not whither they should betake 
themselves). 14. supplicatio. A thanksgiving of twenty days was unusual. 


EXERCISE 
Learn the following additional word : palis, -idis, f., marsh. 


Roman Background 


As WE read Caesar’s account of his campaigns we are apt to become 
absorbed in his description of military operations and to think of him 
only as soldier and general. But Caesar had the curious 
mind of the explorer as well. Through incidental refer- 
ences in his narrative and through connected passages he 
gives us interesting and valuable facts about the geography of the 
countries through which his legions marched, and about the customs 
of the people. We must remember also that Caesar’s two expeditions 
into Britain gave the Romans their first accurate information about 
a land known before only through the tales of merchants, but one 
which was destined to become an important part of the Empire. His 
two expeditions into Germany paved the way for subsequent invasions 
by Roman armies. | , 

Two passages in Caesar’s Commentaries are of special importance 
from this standpoint. The first of these comprises Chapters 11—20 of 
Book VI, in which Caesar discusses the customs and life of the Gauls. 
The second comprises Chapters 21-24 and is devoted to a description 
of the Germans. These passages will be found as the Supplementary 
Stories in Lessons 52-58, 62, and 63 of our book and are well worth 
reading. In them Caesar gives us information that he has secured on 
social institutions, tribal organization, family practices, and religious 
beliefs and rites. As his account is the earliest description of these 
peoples written by a Roman, it is of great historical value. His de- 
scription of the Germans is a foretaste of the historical work by 
Cornelius Tacitus known as the Germania, which was written over 
a century later and inspired by the Roman campaigns in Germany 
fought to defend the Rhine frontier. 

As an appendage to the description of the Germans, Caesar gives 
an account of the vast Hercynian forest, which covered a great part 
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of Germany. He tells us about the reindeer, the elk, and the wild 
oxen that lived in it. } 

Finally, in connection with his first expedition to Britain, Caesar 
takes occasion to acquaint us with the origin of the tribes, the geog- 
raphy of the island, the climate, the products, and the habits of the 
people. (Book V, chaps. 12-14; see Supplementary Stories in Les- 
sons 59 and 61.) Thus we see that there is much to learn from Caesar 
of interest to students of geography and social institutions, apart 
from the military narrative. 


Supplementary Story 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF BRITAIN AS 
CONCEIVED BY CAESAR 

Insula natira! triquetra, cujus inum latus est contra Gal- 
liam. Hujus lateris alter angulus, qui est ad Cantium, quo feré 
omnés ex Gallia navés appelluntur,’ ad orientem sdlem, inferior — 
ad meridiem spectat. Hoc latus pertinet circiter milia passuum 

5 D. Alterum vergit ad Hispaniam atque occidentem sdlem; 
qua ex parte est Hibernia, insula dimidio minor (ut existimatur) 
quam® Britannia, sed pari spatiO transmissus atque ex Gallia 
est in Britanniam.* In hoc medio cursii’ est insula quae appel- 
latur Mona; complirés praeterea minorés subjectae® insulae 
10 existimantur; dé quibus insulis non nilli scripsérunt diés con- 
tinuds XXX sub briimam/’ esse noctem.’ Nos nihil dé e6 re- 
periébamus, nisi’ certis ex aqua ménsiiris'® brevidrés esse quam 
in continenti noctés vidébamus. Hujus est longitiid6 lateris, 
ut fert” illorum opinid, DCC milium. Tertium est contra sep-- 

15 tentriOnés, cui parti nilla est objecta” terra; sed ejus angulus 
lateris maximé ad Germaniam spectat. Hoc milia passuum 

DCCC in longitiidinem esse existimatur. Ita omnis insula est 

in circuitti viciés centum milium passuum. 

[Notes] 1. ndtard, in shape. Ablative of respect. 2. gud... appelluntur, 
whither almost all the vessels from Gaul set sail (literally, are driven). 
3. dimid16 minor quam, half as large as. 4. pari spatio atque est in Britan- 
niam, as far away as it is from Britain. 5. 7 medio cursié, in mid-channel, 
halfway across. 6. subjectae (supply esse), to be close by. Caesar probably 
refers to the Hebrides and the Orkneys. 7. braimam, the winter solstice. 
8. noctem. The statement is not correct. 9. isi, except that. 10. certis... 


ménstris, by exact measurements made by water clocks. The water clock 
was somewhat like a modern hour-glass. 11. fert, goes. 12. objecta, opposite. 
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Can you answer the following questions on the story ? 


-1. What does Caesar say about the shape of Britain? 2. What 
was the length of each side? 3. What was the distance around the 
island? 4. How large was Ireland in comparison with Britain? 
5. What is said about the nights in Britain ? 


“i 


B. The Second Invasion* 


Caesar came back from his first expedition to Britain with the 
determination to return there the next summer and to make a perma- 
nent conquest of the island. He therefore at once began to make care- 
ful preparation. Before leaving Farther Gaul to perform his other 
functions as governor in Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, he ordered a 
new. fleet to be made ready, with ships better suited in design for 
operations in the Channel and off the British coast. 

After settling the affairs which demanded his attention, early in 
54 B.c. Caesar hurried back to Farther Gaul. There he visited the 
winter quarters of the legions, inspected the fleet, and found that 
the preparations which he had ordered had been efficiently carried out. 
He felt 1t necessary, however, to overawe the powerful tribe of the 
Treveri, whose territory lay between the Meuse and the Rhine, by an 
expedition into their lands and by the taking of hostages. Thus peace 
would be assured during his absence. He was now ready to cross 
into Britain. 


* Book V, chaps. 1-11 and 15-23. 


oi 


Model of Roman London. Notice the walls, gates, and streets; the forum in the center; 
the theater adjoining the forum; and the barracks in the Tower right-hand corner 
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On this second expedition Caesar remained in Britain for about 
ten weeks (from July 6 to September 15, approximately). In order 
to resist the Romans, the Britons had united under the leadership of 
Cassivelaunus, a chieftain whose people lived north of the river 
Thames. Leaving a force to guard his ships, Caesar led his troops 
inland and captured one of the enemy’s strongholds in the forest. As 
he was continuing the pursuit on the following day, news was brought 
to him that his fleet had been almost destroyed by a sudden storm. 
He therefore halted his men and, leaving them in camp, returned to 
the coast. There he was forced to stay for about ten days while making 
arrangements to repair those ships which had not been entirely de- 
stroyed and to bring others across from the Continent. He then re- 
turned to his army and resumed his advance. Although the Britons 
avoided a battle, they constantly harassed the line of march by 
attacking the troops at every favorable opportunity. The war chariots 
of the Britons were especially effective in this type of fighting. Many 
men were killed on both sides. At last the Romans reached the 
river Thames, some miles above the present site of London. There 
they found the farther bank and the river bed protected by sharpened 
stakes which had been driven in the ground. The Britons were also 
inassed to resist the crossing. In spite of this, both the infantry and 
cavalry proceeded to ford the river with great courage and speed. 
The Britons could not withstand the attack and fled. 

All organized resistance was now at an end. Cassivelaunus sent 
most of his forces home and with the rest continued his guerrilla 
tactics. Caesar for his part kept his men closely together, while he 
pillaged and burned wherever he could. In this way the Romans ad- 
vanced as far as St. Albans. In the meantime the Trinobantes and - 
other tribes surrendered to Caesar and gave hostages. From them 
Caesar learned of the location of Cassivelaunus’s stronghold. When 
he advanced against this and attacked, the Britons fled. Many were 
caught and killed. 

The capture of this stronghold broke the resistance of the Britons. 
_ Cassivelaunus instigated an attack by the tribes in Kent upon the 

Roman camp on the coast ; but it was unsuccessful. He then arranged 
_ terms of surrender to Caesar, 

The campaign was now at an te, Leading his army back to the 
coast, Caesar embarked his men and in two trips landed them safely 
once more in Gaul. 
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V. START OF THE GALLIC UPRISING AGAINST ROMAN 
RULE WITH THE ASSAULT UPON THE WINTER CAMP 
OF SABINUS AND COTTA® 


Although Caesar had been universally successful in his various 
campaigns and had conquered one tribe after another, the Gauls were 
by no means completely subdued. There remained among them much 
strong opposition to Roman rule, and a persistent desire for their 
former freedom. The result was a series of revolts and finally a 
general uprising under the leadership of the brave and able chieftain 
Vercingetorix. | , 

Because of a shortage of grain in Gaul, Caesar distributed his legions 
in eight camps throughout northern Gaul, to spend the winter of 
54-53 B.c. The Gauls felt that this scattering of the legions was 
favorable to a revolt. Caesar had sent one legion, recently organized 
in the section of Italy across the river Po, and five cohorts into the 
territory of the Eburones, which lay between the rivers Meuse and 
Rhine. In command of this force he placed Quintus Titurius Sabinus 
and Lucius Aurunculeius Cotta. The chiefs of the Eburones, Ambiorix 
and Catuvolcus, decided to attack the Romans. 


* Book V, chaps. 26-37. 
on 


The Dying Gaul, Pergamene sculpture. The Capitoline Museum, Rome 
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LESSON SIXTY-ONE 


oa 


THE START OF THE RE 
NORTHERN GAU 


The Gauls first attacked the camp of Sabinus and Cotta. 


[The Eburones Revolt and Attack the Roman Camp] 
Diébus circiter XV quibus in hiberna ventum est,! initium 
repentini tumulttis ac défectiOnis ortum est ab Ambiorige et 
Catuvolco; qui, cum’ ad finés régni sui Sabino Cottaeque 
praest6 fuissent® frimentumque in hiberna comportavissent, 
5 Inditiomari* Tréveri nintiis impulsi suds concitavérunt subit6- 
que oppressis lignatoribus’? magna manii ad castra oppugnanda 
venerunt. 
[Being Repulsed, They Ask for a Conference} 
Cum celeriter nostri arma cépissent vallumque ascendissent, 
atque tina ex parte Hispdnis equitibus émissis equestri proelid 
10 superiorés fuissent, déspérata ré hostés suds ab oppugnatidne 
redixérunt. Tum suo more conclamavérunt ut aliquis ex nostris 
ad colloquium prdédiret: habére sésé° quae dé ré commini di- 
cere vellent, quibus rébus contréversias minui posse spérarent. 


[The Roman Delegatés Are Advised to Abandon the Camp} 
Mittitur ad eds colloquendi causa C. Arpinéius, eques’ R6- 
15 manus, familidris Q. Titiri, et Q. Jinius ex Hispania quidam, 
qui jam ante missii Caesaris ad Ambiorigem ventitare c6nsué- - 
verat ; apud quos Ambiorix ad hunc modum lociitus est. (He 
acknowledges his obligations to Caesar, declares that he was 
forced by his people to attack the Roman camp, and reports 
20 that this action was a part of a general plan of the Gauls to re- 
gain their freedom, to help in which a great company of Ger- 
mans had been brought across the Rhine. He then continues.) 
Omnibus hibernis Caesaris oppugnandis hunc esse dictum diem, 
né qua legid alteri legidni subsidid venire posset. Monére* et 
25 Grare Tittirium pro hospitid® ut suae ac militum saliti consulat. 
Ipsorum esse consilium velintne,’® priusquam finitimi sentiant, 
€ductos ex hibernis milités aut ad Cicerd6nem aut ad Labiénum 
dédiicere. Illud sé pollicéri et confirmare titum iter per suds 
finés dattrum; quod cum faciat," et civitati sésé consulere, 
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quod hibernis” levétur, et Caesari pro ejus meritis gratiam 30 
referre. Hac oratione habita, discessit Ambiorix. 

[Notes] 1. diébus . . . ventum est, within a fortnight of their arrival in 
winter quarters. What literally? 2. cum. Concessive. 3. praesto futssent, . 
had accompanied. Followed by the dative. 4. Indiutiomdri. Caesar had 
offended this chief by taking sides with a rival. 5. subitoque oppressis | 
lignatoribus, and after suddenly surprising the woodcutters. 6. habére sésé. 
Indirect statement after the idea of saying in conclamdvérunt. 7. eques, a 
knight (at Rome a member of the equestrian order). 8. monére. Supply 
sésé as a subject. 9. hospitid, friendly relations. 10. ipsdrum . . . velinine, it 
was for them to take counsel whether they desired, etc. The indirect ques- 
tion introduced by -ne is the subject of esse. 11. quod cum faciat, in so doing. 
12. hibernis. The clan would be freed from the necessity of providing for the 
Romans in their winter quarters. 


EXERCISES 
Learn the following new word: 


contréversia, -ae, f., quarrel, disagreement, dispute 


Supplementary Story 
CUSTOMS OF THE BRITONS 


Ex his Britannis omnibus longé sunt hiimanissimi qui Can- 
tium incolunt (quae regid est maritima omnis), neque multum 
a Gallica differunt cOnsuétiidine. Interidrés' plérique frimenta 
non serunt, sed lacte et carne vivunt? pellibusque sunt vestiti.’ 
Omnés vér6 sé Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod caeruleum efficit 5 
colorem, atque hoc* horrididrés sunt in pugna aspecti; capil- 
ldque sunt promisso° atque omni parte faciéi rasa praeter la- 
brum superius. 


[Notes] 1. interidrés, the inhabitants of the interior. 2. Lacte.. . vivunt, 
They live on milk and meat. Carne is a form of card. 3. sunt vestiti, clothe 
themselves. 4. hdc. Ablative of cause. 5. capillé sunt promisso, they are 
people with long hair (/iterally, they are with long hair). Ablative of de- 
scription. What similar ablative is there in the sentence? 


oe 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Which tribe of Britons was most civilized? 2. What gave the 
Britons a wild appearance? 3. What was their food and dress? — 
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LESSON SIXTY-TWO 


“a 


INDECISION IN THE ROMAN CAMP 


When the delegates returned from the conference with the Eburones 
bringing the suggestion of Ambiorix, there was for a time great indecision as 
to what should be done. Sabinus desired to abandon the camp. 


[A Council Is Called to Consider Abandoning the Camp] 

Arpinéius et Jinius quae audiverant ad légatos déferunt. 
Illi repentina ré perturbati, etsi ab hoste ea dicébantur, tamen 
non neglegenda existimabant; maximéque hac ré permové- 
bantur, quod civitatem ignobilem atque humilem Eburonum 
sua sponte populd Romano bellum facere ausam! vix erat cré- 
dendum. Itaque ad consilium® rem déferunt magnaque inter 
eds exsistit controversia. | 


wm 


[Cotta and Others Advise Remaining in ihe Camp] 
Licius Aurunculéius complirésque tribtini militum et pri- 
morum Ordinum centuridnés nihil temeré agendum, neque ex 
10 hibernis injussi' Caesaris discédendum existimabant ; quantas- 
vis® cOpias etiam Germanorum sustinéri posse miinitis hibernis 
docébant ; rem esse testim6nid,* quod primum hostium impe- 
tum multis ultrd6 vulneribus illatis fortissimé sustinuerint; ré 
frimentaria non premi; intered et ex proximis hibernis et 4 
15 Caesare conventtra subsidia; postrém6é, quid esse levius aut 
turpius quam auctore hoste® dé summis rébus capere consilium ? 


; [Sabinus Is in Favor of Leaving] 

Contra ea Titirius séro factiirds sésé clamitabat, cum majo- 

rés mantis hostium adjiinctis Germanis convénissent, aut cum 
aliquid calamitatis in proximis® hibernis esset acceptum. Bre- 
20 vem consulendi esse occ4sisnem. Caesarem arbitrari profectum’ 
in Italiam; neque aliter Carnutés interficiendi Tasgeti, cui 
Caesar régnum illius civitatis dedisset, cdnsilium fuisse cap- 
tiirds,* neque Eburonés, si ille adesset, tanta contemptidne 
nostri? ad castra ventirds esse. Non hostem auctérem sed 
25 rem spectare’®; subesse Rhénum ; magn6 esse Germanis doléri!! 
Ariovisti mortem” et superidrés nostras victorias; Aardére” 
Galliam tot contuméliis acceptis sub populi R6mani imperium 
redactam, superidre gloria rei militaris extinctd. Postrémé, 
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quis hoc sibi persuaddéret“ sine certaé spé Ambiorigem ad ejus 
modi cénsilium déscendisse? Suam sententiam in utramque 
partem” esse tiitam: si nihil esset dirius, niall cum periculd 30 
ad proximam legidnem perventirdos ;'° si Gallia omnis cum 
Germ§nis consentiret, tinam esse in celeritate positam salitem. 
Cottae quidem atque eOrum qui dissentirent cdnsilium quem 
habére exitum? In quo si non praeséns periculum, at certé 
longinqua obsididne famés esset timenda. 35 


[NotTEs] 1. civitdtem ausam (esse), that the tribe should have dared. 
2. consilium. As many as twenty persons may have sat in this council. 
3. quantdsvis, however many (/iterally, as great as you wish). 4. rem esse 
testimoni6, that evidence of their ability to do so was seen in the fact that, 
etc. 5. auctore hoste, on the advice of an enemy. What construction? 6. pro- 
ximis. As their camp was most remote from the main body of the army, 
they would be in great danger were disaster to befall the camps between 
them and the main body. 7. profectum. Supply esse. 8. consilium fuisse 
captiros, would not have formed the plan. The peculiar infinitive form made 
by combining the future active participle with fuzsse is used to express the 
main verb of a certain type of conditional sentence in an indirect statement. 

9. contemptione nostri, scorn of us.. Nostri is objective genitive. 10. non 
... Spectére. He did not consider the enemy the adviser so much as he did 
the situation. Séis understood as the subject. 11. magno doléri, a matter of 
great vexation. 12. Ariovisti mortem. Ariovistus escaped in the defeat of his 
forces, as Caesar related in the account of the campaign. When his death 
took place is not stated. 13. drdére, was all ablaze. 14. quis... persuddéret, 
who would persuade himself of this? A rhetorical question conveying the 
opposite of what the question asks. 15. im utramque partem, in either event. 
16. Si... perventirds (esse), were there no trouble, they would arrive. 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : 


aliter, adv., otherwise | 
contumélia, -ae, f., outrage, insult, violence 
negleg6, -ere, -léxi, -léctus, disregard, neglect 


Supplementary Story 
CUSTOMS OF THE GERMANS 


Germani multum ab consuétiidine Gallorum differunt. Nam 
neque druidés habent qui rébus divinis praesint neque sacrificiis 
student.1 Dedrum numeré eds sdlés diicunt” quds cernunt et 
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quorum aperté opibus juvantur, Sdlem et Vulcanum et Liinam ; 
5 reliquds né fama quidem accépérunt. Vita omnis in vénatio- 
nibus atque in studiis rei militaris consistit ; 4 parvis® labori ac 
diritiae student. Agri culttirae non student, majorque pars 
edrum victis in’ lacte, caseO, carne cOnsistit. 
Neque quisquam agri modum certum aut finés habet pro- 
10 prids; sed magistratis ac principés in ann6s singulds’ gentibus 
cognatidnibusque® hominum, quique ina coiérunt,’ quantum 
et qué locd visum est agri® attribuunt, atque anno post alid® 
transire cogunt. 


[Notes] 1. student, pay attention to. What case is used with this verb? 
2. ducunt, consider. 3.4 parvis, from boyhood. 4. im, of. 5. im annds 


hs 
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singulés, yearly, or for a year. 6. gentibus cognationibusque, to clans and fam- 
ilies. 7. quique tind coiérunt, and to those who have banded together. 
8. quantum . . . agri, as much land as seems best and in what place seems 
best. 9. ali, elsewhere. 


or 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. In what two respects are the Germans unlike the Gauls? 2. What 
gods are recognized by the Germans? 3. What.does Caesar tell about 
the way of life of the Germans? 4. What do you learn here about 
agriculture among the Germans? 


ae 


LESSON SIXTY-THREE 


“a 


THE ROMANS LEAVE THEIR CAMP AND 
ARE ATTACKED 


Finally Cotta yielded and the opinion of Sabinus prevailed. The soldiers 
marched out of camp at dawn in a long line with all their baggage train. 
They were attacked from ambush by the enemy. 


[Sabinus Puts the Responsibility on Cotta if They Stay in Camp and Disaster Follows] 
Hac in utramque partem! disputatidne habita, cum 4 Cotta 
primisque Oordinibus Acriter resisterétur, ‘‘ Vincite,” inquit Sabi- 
nus, “‘si ita vultis,” et id’ claridre voce ut magna pars militum 
exaudiret ; ‘‘Neque is sum,” inquit, “qui gravissimé ex vobis 
mortis periculé terrear’®; hi‘ sapient ; si gravius quid acciderit, 5 
abs té rationem reposcent, qui, si per té liceat, perendino dié 
cum proximis hibernis conjiincti commiinem cum reliquis belli 
casum sustineant, nOn rejecti et relégati nee ab céteris aut 


ferro aut fame intereant.”’ 
[The Opinion of Sabinus Prevails] 


Consurgitur ex consilid ; comprehendunt’ utrumque et rant 10 
né sua dissénsione et pertinacia rem in summum periculum dé- 
diicant; facilem esse rem, seu maneant seu proficiscantur, sl 
modo tinum omnés sentiant ac probent; contra in dissénsidne 
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Ruins of a Roman temple in Syria 


ui 


nillam sé saliitem perspicere. Rés disputatione ad mediam noc- 
15 tem perdicitur.° Tandem dat Cotta perm6tus mani’ ; superat 


sententia Sabin. 
[The Army Marches out of Winter Quarters] 


Proniintiatur prima lice ittrds.* Constimitur vigiliis reliqua 
pars noctis, cum sua quisque miles circumspiceret,’ quid sécum 
portare posset, quid ex instriimento hiberno relinquere cégeré- 

20 tur. Prima lice sic ex castris proficiscuntur ut quibus esset 
persudsum’”? non ab hoste sed ab homine amicissimd Ambiorige 
consilium datum, longissim6 agmine maximisque impedimentis. 


[Suddenly They Are Attacked from Ambush in a Defile] 

At hostés, posteaquam ex nocturno fremitt vigiliisque dé 
profectione edrum sénsérunt, collocatis insidiis bipartitd in 
25 silvis opportiin6 atque occulto locd 4 milibus passuum circiter 
duobus Romanorum adventum exspectabant ; et cum sé major 
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pars agminis in magnam convallem™ démisisset, ex utrique 
parte ejus vallis subitd sé ostendérunt novissimdsque premere 
et primos prohibére ascénsti atque iniquissimo nostris loco 
proelium committere coepérunt. 30 
[Notes] 1. in utramque partem, on both sides. 2. id, he said this. Supply 
dixit. 3. qui terrear, a person to be frightened. 4. 47. The soldiers who were © 
within hearing distance. 5. comprehendunt. Supply centurionés et iribiini as 
a subject. 6. Rés disputdatione perdicitur, The question is debated at length. 
7. dat manis, throws up his hands, gives in. 8. prondntidtur (eds) iturds (esse), 
word is given out that they will start. 9. sua circumspiceret, was looking over 
his belongings, to see, etc. 10. ut... persudsum, as though they had been 
convinced. 11. convallem. A valley enclosed on all sides, so that the enemy 
were able to attack the Romans both from the front and from the rear. 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : 


consimd, -ere, -simpsi, -simptus, waste, destroy, spend 
ferrum, -i, 7., iron, steel, sword 


Supplementary Story 


MORE ABOUT THE CUSTOMS OF THE 
GERMANS 
_ Civitatibus'.Germanis maxima laus est? quam latissimé cir- 
cum sé, vastatis finibus, sdlitiidinés habére. Hoc proprium vir- 
tiitis® existimant, expulsés agris finitimds cédere, neque quem- 
quam prope sé audére cénsistere; simul hoc sé fore tttidrés 
arbitrantur, repentinae incursiOnis timore sublato. | 5 
Cum bellum civitas aut illatum défendit* aut infert, magis- 
trattis qui eI bello praesint, et vitae necisque habeant’ potesta- 
tem, déliguntur. In pace nillus est comminis® magistratus, sed 
principés regionum atque pagdrum inter suds jis dicunt’ con- 
troversiasque minuunt. 10 
Latrocinia nillam habent infamiam quae extra finés cujus- 
que civitatis fiunt,® atque ea’ juventiitis exercendae ac désidiae 
minuendae causa fieri praedicant. Atque ubi quis ex principibus 
in concilid dixit sé ducem fore, qui sequi velint profiteantur,” 
cOnsurgunt ei qui et causam et hominem probant suumque 15 
auxilium pollicentur, atque 4 multitidine collaudantur; qui 
ex his'! seciiti non sunt in désertorum ac proditorum numero 
diicuntur omniumque his rérum posted fidés dérogatur.” 
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Hospitem violare fas non putant; qui quacumque dé causa 
20 ad eds vénérunt ab injiiria prohibent sanctdsque habent ; hisque 
omnium domis patent victusque commitnicatur. 


[Notes]. 1. civitdtibus. Dative of reference. 2. maxima laus est, it is a 
very great credit. The subject of est is habére. 3. proprium viriitis, a proof of 
their courage. 4. bellum illatum défendit, repels an invasion; bellum infert, 
takes the offensive. 5. qui... praesint et... habeant. Relative clauses of 
purpose. 6. commiinis, common (to the whole tribe). 7. jus dicunt, ad- 
minister justice. 8. fiunt,arecarriedon. 9. Ea requires Jatrocimia to be un- 
derstood. 10. Qui... profiteantur, And those who wish to follow should vol- 
unteer (literally, declare publicly). 11. his. The volunteers. 12. Omniumque 
. . . dérogatur, And confidence in all matters is afterward withdrawn from 
them. 


i 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. How did the Germans look on brigandage? 2. Why did they 
wish to have deserted lands about them? 3. How did they organize 
their government? 4. How were those regarded who refused to take 
part in brigandage? 5. How did they treat guests? 


it 


LESSON SIXTY-FOUR 


“a 


THE FIGHT GOES AGAINST THE ROMANS 


At the unexpected attack Sabinus lost his head, but Cotta carried on - 
nobly until he made the fatal mistake of forming his men in a circle. For, 
whenever a cohort advanced from the circle to attack, it had to receive the 
weapons of the enemy on its exposed flank and to run the risk of being cut 
off from its companions. . 


-[Sabinus Loses His Head] 

Tum démum! Titirius, qui nihil ante pr6vidisset,? trepidare 

et concursare cohortésque dispénere,*® haec tamen ipsa timidé* 
atque ut eum omnia déficere vidérentur ;> quod plérumque eis. 
accidere consuévit qui in ipso negotio consilium capere coguntur. 
[Cotta Does Well, Retains His Presence of Mind, and Orders a Circle Made] 

5 At Cotta, qui cOgitavisset® haec posse in itinere accidere 
atque ob eam causam profectiOnis auctor non fuisset, nulla in 
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ré commiini saliiti déerat, et in appellandis’ cohortandisque 
militibus imperatdris et in pugna militis officia praestabat. 
Cum propter longittidinem agminis non facile per sé omnia 
obire et quid quéque locd faciendum esset providere possent, 4 
jussérunt pronintiari ut impedimenta seeeneheeOre atque in 
orbem consisterent. - 


— 


0 


[This Maneuver Proves Unfortunate] 
Quod consilium, etsi in ejus modi casi reprehendendum non 
est, tamen incommodé accidit; nam et nostris militibus spem 
minuit et hostés ad pugnam alacridrés effécit, quod non sine 15 
summ6 timOre et déspératione id factum Seta Praeterea 
accidit, quod fieri necesse erat, ut vulgo milités ab signis discé- 
derent, quae quisque edrum c4rissima habéret, ab impedimentis 
petere atque abripere properaret; clamore et fletu®’ omnia 
complérentur. 20 


[Ambiorix Issues the Necessary Orders to Meet the Formation of the Romans] 
At barbaris consilium non défuit. Nam ducés edrum tota 
acié proniintiari jussérunt né quis ab loco discéderet; illorum 
esse praedam atque illis reservari quaecumque Romani reliquis- 
sent; proinde omnia in victoria posita existimarent. Erant et 
-virtiite et studid pugnandi parés. Nostri tametsi ab duce et 4 25 
fortiina’ déserébantur, tamen omnem spem saliitis in virtiite 
ponébant ; et quotiéns quaeque cohors procurrerat, ab ea parte 
magnus numerus hostium cadébat. Qua ré animadversé Am- 
biorix pronintiari jubet ut procul téla coniciant neu propius’? 
accédant, et quam in partem Romani impetum fécerint cédant, 30 
rursus sé ad signa” recipientés Insequantur. 


[Notes] 1. tum démum, then at last. 2. providisset. Translate as if 
indicative; it is subjunctive because the relative clause shows cause. 
3. trepidare . . . disponere, began to be alarmed and to run hither and thither 
and to arrange the cohorts. This use of the infinitive is known as the his- 
torical infinitive. It is used in lively narrative and is translated like the 
imperfect indicative. Its subject is in the nominative case. 4. haec... timidé, 
and all this in a timid manner. 5. ui... vidérentur, as if he had completely 
lost his wits. What literally? 6. cdgitdvisset. Like providisset above. 

7. possent. Understand as the subject the generals Cotta and Sabinus. 
8. flétz. The tears were from disappointment rather than from cowardice. 
Remember that the ancients showed their feelings without hesitation. 
9. fortand. The ancients regarded fortune as a goddess. The agent construc- 
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tion shows that Caesar was thinking of the goddess here. 10. propius, too 
near. 11. signa. The standards were set up in the ground, and the soldiers 
who had made a sally returned to them. 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : 


cogitd, -dre, -Avi, -Atus, consider, think, think over 
procul, adv., at a distance 


Supplementary Story 


AOW CICERO GOT NEWS TO CAESAR AND 
HOW CAESAR SENT HIS REPLY 


Quanto erat in diés' gravior® oppugnatio, et maximé quod, 
magna parte militum confecta vulneribus, rés ad paucitatem?® 
défénsorum pervénerat, tanto crébridrés litterae nintiique ad 
Caesarem mittébantur; quorum pars comprehénsa* in cOn- 

5 spectii nostrdrum militum cum cruciati necabatur. Erat tinus 
in castris Nervius, locd natus honestd,? ndmine Verticé, qui 
ad Ciceronem perfigerat suamque ei fidem praestiterat. Hic 
servo spé libertatis magnisque praemiis persuadet ut litteras ad 
Caesarem déferat. Has ille in jaculd® illigatas’ effert,® et Gallus 
inter Gallos sine ulla suspiciOne versatus’ ad Caesarem pervenit. 
Ab eo dé periculis Cicerdnis legidnisque cogndéscitur. 

Tum Caesar cuidam ex equitibus Gallis magnis praemiis 
persuadet ut ad CicerOnem epistulam déferat. Hanc Graecis 
conscriptam litteris mittit, né, epistula intercepta, ab hostibus 
15 cOnsilia cognoscantur. Si adire ndn possit,!° monet ut tragu- 

lam" cum epistula ad 4mentum déligata” intra miinitionem 

castrorum abiciat. In litteris scribit sé cum legidnibus profec- 
tum celeriter adfore*’; hortatur ut pristinam™ virtiitem reti- 
neat. Gallus, periculum veritus, ut erat praeceptum, tragulam 
20 mittit. Haec casi ad turrim adhaesit,2° neque 4 nostris biduo'® 
animadversa, tertio dié 4 quodam milite conspicitur ; démpta!” 
ad Ciceronem défertur. Ille perléctam?® in conventii!® militum 
recitat maximaque omnés laetitia afficit. | 


1 


>) 


[Notes] 1. im diés, from day to day. 2. quanto gravior .. . tanto crébriorés, 
the more severe... the more frequent. 3. paucitds, -tdtis (f.), small number. 
4. comprehénsa, caught. 5. honestd, honorable. 6. jaculum, -t (n.), javelin. 
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7. illigdtds, bound, attached. 8. effert, carries out. 9. versdtus, moving about. 
10. st... possit, in case it should be impossible for him to reach Cicero. 
11. trdgula, -ae (f.), javelin. 12. ad dmentum déligdatd, tied to the thong. A 
thong was tied to the javelin to give it a whirling motion and so secure 
better aim and greater distance. 13. adfore, will be there. 14. pristinam, 
old-time. 15. adhaesit, remained fixed. 16. bidud, for two days. 17. démpta, 
taken down. 18. perléctam, read through. 19. conventus, -iis (m.), assembly. 


aa 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. How did the letter get to Caesar? 2. What had been the fate 
of previous letter-bearers? 3. How was the last bearer able to get 
through? 4. What news did he bring to Caesar? 5. What means of 
getting word to Cicero did Caesar use? 6. In what language was the 
message written, and why? 7. What instruction was given the bearer 
of the message? 8. What happened after the bearer obeyed his in- 
structions? 9. What did Cicero do on getting the message? 10. How 
were the soldiers affected ? 

ae 


LESSON SIXTY-FIVE 


oa 


THE ENTIRE ROMAN FORCE IS DEFEATED 
D ANN LATED 


A 
AN N 


The fight continued for most of the day, with the Romans being con- 
stantly worsted. At the end of the day Sabinus proposed an interview with 
Ambiorix, but Cotta refused to trust himself in the presence of an armed 
enemy. Sabinus then set out with some of the tribunes and centurions. 
When he came near Ambiorix, he was ordered to throw down his arms. He 
obeyed and was slain. Then the Eburones attacked the Romans with 
greater fury and succeeded in annihilating the whole division. 


[Though They Fight Bravely, the Romans Are Badly Beaten] 

Qu6 praecepto ab eis diligentissimé observat6, cum* quae- 

piam cohors ex orbe excesserat atque impetum fécerat, hostés 

vélocissimé refugiébant. Interim eam partem nid§ari’ necesse 

erat et ab latere aperto téla recipi. Rirsus, cum in eum locum 
unde erant égressi reverti coeperant, et ab eis qui cesserant et ab 5 

eis qui proximi steterant circumveniébantur ; sin autem locum 


tenére vellent, nec virtuti locus relinquébatur neque ab tanta 
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multititidine conjecta téla cénferti vitare poterant. Tamen tot 
incommodis conflictati, multis vulneribus acceptis resistébant? ; 
10 et magna parte diéi cOnsimpta, cum 4 prima lice ad horam 
octavam pugnarétur, nihil quod ipsis esset indignum* com- 


mittébant. 
[Sabinus Thinks an Interview with Ambiorix Advisable] 


His rébus permotus Q. Tittrius, cum procul Ambiorigem 
suds cohortantem conspexisset, interpretem Gnaeum Pompéium 

15 ad eum mittit rogatum’ ut sibi militibusque parcat. Ille appel- 
latus respondit si velit® sécum colloqui, licére’; spérare 4 mul- 
titidine impetrari posse® quod ad militum salitem pertineat ; 
ipsi vérd nihil nocitum iri,’ inque eam rem sé suam fidem 


interponere. 
[Cotta Refuses to Go to Ambiorix] 


20 Ile cum Cotta saucid comminicat, si videatur’® pugna ut 
excédant et cum Ambiorige colloquantur: spérare sé ab eo dé 
sua ac militum saliite impetrari posse." Cotta sé ad armatum 
hostem ittirum negat atque in ed persevérat. 

[Sabinus Sets Out to Confer with Amdtiorix and Is Slain] 
Sabinus qu6s in praesentia tribiinds militum circum sé habé- 

25 bat et primOrum ordinum centuridnés sé sequi jubet; et, cum 
propius Ambiorigem accessisset, jussus arma abicere imperatum 
facit suisque ut idem faciant imperat. Interim, dum dé con- 
dicidnibus inter sé agunt longiorque consult6 ab Ambiorige 
Instituitur serm6, paulatim circumventus interficitur. 

[The Whole Division Is Finally A nnihilated] 

*30 Tum vérd sud more victoriam conclamant atque ululatum 
tollunt, impetiique in nostrds fact6 dOrdinés perturbant. Ibi 

L. Cotta pugnans interficitur cum maxima parte militum. 
Reliqui sé in castra recipiunt unde erant égressi. Ex quibus 

L. Petrosidius aquilifer, cum magna multittidine hostium pre- 

35 merétur, aquilam intra vallum prdjécit”; ipse pro castris for- 
tissimé pugnans occiditur. Illi aegré ad noctem oppugnationem 
sustinent ; noctii ad inum omnés déspérata salite sé ipsi inter- 
ficiunt. Pauci ex proelid lapsi incertis itineribus per silvas ad — 
Titum Labiénum légatum in hiberna perveniunt atque eum dé 

40 rébus gestis’® certidrem faciunt. 


[Notes] 1. cum, as often as. 2. niddri. When the men made a sally 
from one side of the circle, necessarily that place had no defenders. 
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3. resistébant, kept on resisting. 4. quod... indignum, which was disgraceful 
to themselves. 5. rogdtum, to ask. The supine, accusative case; often used 
to express purpose after a verb of motion. 6. sz velit, if he should wish. The 
subject is Titurius. 7. licére, it was possible for him to do so. 8. spérdre... 
posse, that he hoped he could secure from his mass of followers. 9. ipst... 
nocitum iri, that to him himself (Titurius) certainly no harm would be done. 
Nocitum ivi is an unusual infinitive passive. 7 
10. commiinicat st videdtur, consults to see whether it seemed best to, etc. 
11. spérdre ... posse, (he says) he hopes to be able to obtain his request from 
him (Ambiorix) so far as pertains to their own safety and that of the soldiers. 
12. aquilam projécit. Thus he saves the eagle from disgrace. 13. dé rébus 
gestis. This was the worst disaster Caesar suffered during his Gallic cam- 
paigns. He must have lost at least five thousand men who were under the 
command of Cotta and Sabinus. From that time on, Caesar made it his 
duty to avenge the massacred legion, until finally the Eburones were ex- 
terminated and Ambiorix became a fugitive. 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following additional word: parc, -ere, peperci, parsus, 
spare. 


Supplementary Story 


THE COURAGE OF CAESAR IN THE BATTLE 
WITH THE NERVII 
Caesar ab decimae legidnis cohortatione ad dextrum cornt 
profectus est, ubi milités duodecimae legionis urgéri vidit. Quar- 
tae cohortis omnés centuri6nés occisi erant, signifer! interfectus 
erat, signum erat A4missum. Reliquarum cohortium omnés 
feré centuriOnés aut vulnerati aut occisi erant, in his primipi- 5 
lus? Piblius Sextius Baculus, fortissimus vir, multis gravibusque 
vulneribus confectus, ut jam sustinére non posset. Reliqui 
erant tardidrés et non niulli ab novissimis,*® désertd proelié,* 
excédébant ac téla vitabant. Hostés neque 4 fronte ex inferiore 
locd subeuntés intermittébant’ et ab utrdque latere instabant. 10 
Caesar rem esse in angust6 vidit neque illum subsidium sub- 
mitti; itaque, sctitd ab novissimis militi détracto,® quod ipse 
ed sine sciit6 vénerat, in primam aciem processit. Centuridni- 
bus nominatim’ appellatis, reliquos cohortatus milités signa in- 
ferre et manipulés laxare® jussit, quo? facilius gladiis iti possent. 15 
Cujus adventt spé illata militibus ac redintegratd animé, 
cum pro sé!° quisque in cOnspectii imperatoris etiam in extrémis 
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suis rébus!! operam navare” cuperet, paulum hostium impetus 
tardatus est. 


[Notes] 1. signifer, standard-bearer. An important person in a battle, 
as the soldiers were trained to follow the standard. 2. primipilus. The first 
centurion of the first cohort, who was always an officer of great fighting 
ability and leadership. 3. ab novissimis, in the rear. 4. désertd proelid, 
deserting their posts (Jiterally, the battle having been deserted). 5. neque 
subeuntés intermittébant, did not cease coming up. 6. scéto . . . détrdcto, 
seizing a shield from a soldier in the rear. Militi is a dative of separation. 
7. ndmindtim. Some of Caesar’s success as a leader came from his ability to 
call each officer by his name. 8. manipulds laxdre, to open up the maniples. 
9. quo. Introduces a purpose clause that contains a comparative. 10. pré 
sé, for his own sake. 11. extrémis suis rébus, extreme peril to himself. 
12. operam navare, to do his best. 


ies 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. What was the situation on the right wing of the battle? 2. What 
did Caesar do? 3. What orders did he give? 4. What was the result 
of Caesar’s appearance ? 


on 


VI. THE CRUSHING OF THE GALLIC UPRISING 
A. The Gauls Unite against the Romans 


iA A 


THE REVOLT IN NORTHERN GAUL SPREADS 


The disaster described in Lesson 65 was one of the worst suffered 
by Caesar in Gaul. The immediate result of Ambiorix’s success was to 
encourage him to organize a more extensive revolt. The Aduatuci, 
the Nervii, and other neighboring states were induced to attack the 
winter quarters of the legion, which had been located in the territory 
of the Nervii under the command of Quintus Cicero, brother of the 
famous orator. Because of the valiant defense by the legion and quick 
action by Caesar this attack failed. 

On account of the general unrest in Gaul, Caesar spent the rest of 
the winter with his troops. With the exception of an unsuccessful at- 
tack by the Treveri upon the camp of Labienus, he was able to hold 
the Gallic states in general submission. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF 53 se. 


As there were unmistakable signs of a more serious revolt, Caesar, 
during the winter of 53 B.c., increased his forces by the addition of 
three new legions. In the summer he made a number of successful 
attacks upon various Gallic tribes, including the Nervii, the Senones, 
the Carnutes, the Treveri, and the Menapii. With the help of neigh- 
boring tribes he laid waste the lands of the Eburones. His most im- 
portant act was the second crossing of the Rhine into Germany and 
the invasion of the territory of the Suebi. In general the campaign of 
53 B.C. was not significant except as showing the unsettled condition 
of Gaul and the restiveness of various tribes. 


THE UPRISING UNDER VERCINGETORIX 


Caesar had now been in Gaul for six years and in spite of numerous 
revolts of the tribes in different parts of Gaul had been uniformly 
successful in establishing and maintaining Roman rule. This had been 
possible because the rivalries. between the various tribes and the eager- 
ness of each for individual advantage at the expense of the others 
had made concerted resistance to the Romans impossible. Now, in 
52 B.c., a leader arose who was able to unite the Gauls for the first 
time in an effort to throw off the Roman yoke. This leader was 
Vercingetorix. 

Vercingetorix lived at Gergovia, the capital of the Arverni, a tribe 
situated just north of the Roman province. His father had been one 
of the chief men of Gaul, but he had been put to death because he had 
attempted to make himself king. The son was educated by the Druids. 
During the years in which Caesar had been making himself master of 
Gaul, he must have been impatiently waiting for his people to take 
up arms against Rome and fight to retain their independence. At 
length the growing resentment throughout Gaul toward Roman domi- 
nation, which had been shown in the uprising of 53 B.c., gave him his 
opportunity. The disturbed political conditions in Italy, the death of 
Crassus in Parthia, — which broke up the Triumvirate, — and the 
growing rivalry between Pompey and Caesar were other favorable 
factors. It appeared likely that Caesar would soon have to return to 
Rome, or at least that his activities in Gaul would not be strongly 
supported. 
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_ The task confronting Vercingetorix was a hard one. The rival tribes 
had to be united in a common cause. Levies from the various states 
had to be secured, armed, equipped, organized, and trained. Methods 
for securing and maintaining a supply of food had to be devised. Cam- 


paigns had to be planned and battles directed. The tendency to easy 
discouragement, characteristic of the Gauls, had to be overcome and 


va 


Vercingetorix 
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the habit of persistent effort created. These things Vercingetorix ac- 
complished so well that he came close to success. Caesar won finally ; 
but, although he was one of the world’s greatest generals and was 
supported by the best of Rome’s veteran legions, he came close to being 
forced to retire from Gaul. The narrative of Book VII of the Gallic 
War is therefore of supreme interest and importance. 


ve 


surrenders to Caesar 


LESSON SIXTY-SIX 


ve 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE REBELLION 


Thinking that conditions in Rome and in Gaul were favorable to a revolt, 
the Carnutes began an uprising by an attack on the Romans in the town of 
Cenabum. The news of this attack spread to the Arverni, where Vercinge- 
torix took the lead in the insurrection. 


_ [The Gauls Expect Caesar to Be Detained in Italy] 

Quiéta Gallia, Caesar, ut constituerat, in Italiam ad con- 
ventiis agendos proficiscitur. Ibi dé senatiis consulto' certior 
factus ut omnés jiinidrés” Italiae conjirarent,’ déléctum tota 
provincia* habére instituit. Eae rés in Galliam Transalpinam 

5 celeriter perferuntur. Putant Galli (quod? rés® poscere vidé- 
batur) retinéri urbano moti Caesarem neque in tantis dissén- 


sidnibus ad exercitum venire posse. 
. [So They Decide to Revoli] 


Hac impulsi occ&sione qui’ jam ante® sé populi Romani im- 
perio subjectds dolébant liberius atque audacius dé belld cén- 
10 silia inire incipiunt. In primis rationem esse habendam’ dicunt, 
ut Caesar ab exercitti intercltiidatur. Id esse facile, quod neque 
legiOnés audeant, absente imperatore, ex hibernis égredi, neque 
imperator sine praesidio ad legidnés'® pervenire possit; pos- 
trém6, in acié praestare” interficl quam n6n veterem glériam 
15 libertatemque quam 4 majoribus accéperint recuperare. i 
| [The Carnutes Start the U prising] 
His rébus agitatis, profitentur Carnutés sé nillum periculum 
comminis salitis causa rectisare, principésque” ex omnibus bel- 
lum factiiros pollicentur. Qui Cénabum signo dat6 concurrunt, 
civésque R6m4n6s qui negotiandi™ causa ibi c6nstiterant inter- 
- 20 ficiunt bonaque™ edrum diripiunt. | 
[The News of the Revolt of the Carnutes Spreads Quickly] 
Celeriter ad omnés Galliae civitatés fama perfertur. Nam 
ubi quae” major atque illistrior incidit rés, clamore per agrds 
regionésque significant ; hunc alii deinceps excipiunt et proxi- 
mis tradunt, ut tum’accidit. Nam quae Cénabi oriente sdle 
25 gesta essent ante primam confectam vigiliam in finibus Arver- 
nédrum audita sunt, quod spatium est milium passuum cir- ° 


citer CLX, 
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Gergovia (modern Gergovie) 


oi 
[Vercingetorix Takes the Lead among the Arverni] 
Simili ratione ibi Vercingetorix, Arvernus, summae potentiae 
aduléscéns (cujus pater principatum t6tius Galliae’® obtinuerat, 
et ob eam causam, quod régnum appetébat, 4 civitate erat inter- 
fectus), convocatis suis clientibus, facile incendit.’” Cognité 
ejus consilid, ad arma concurritur.’® 

[He Is Driven Out by His Clansmen, but Returns to Power] 
Prohibétur 4 patrud suo reliquisque principibus, qui hanc 
temptandam forttinam non existimabant; expellitur ex oppid6 
Gergovid; non déstitit tamen atque in agris habet déléctum 
egentium ac perditorum. Hac coacta mani, quéscumque adit’? 
ex civitate ad suam sententiam perdicit; hortatur ut com- 
minis libertatis causa arma capiant ; magnisque coactis copiis, 
adversarids suds, 4 quibus paulo ante erat éjectus, expellit ex 
civitate. Réx ab suis appellatur. Dimittit quoqueversus léga- 

tidnés; obtestatur ut in fidé maneant. 
[He Extends His Influence one Makes Military Preparations] 
Celeriter sibi multas civitatés adjungit; omnium cOnsénsi 
ad eum défertur imperium. Qua oblata potestate, omnibus his 
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Civitatibus obsidés imperat; certum numerum militum ad sé 
45 celeriter addiici jubet; armorum quantum quaeque civitas 
domi, quodque ante tempus”? efficiat, cOnstituit; in primis 
equitatui studet. 
[The Character of the Rule of Vercingetorix] 
Summae diligentiae summam imperi sevéritatem addit ; 
magnitiidine supplici dubitantés™ cogit; nam, majoére com- 
50 misso délicté, igni atque omnibus tormentis necat; levidre dé 
causa auribus désectis aut singulis effossis oculis domum remit- 
tit, ut sint reliquis documento et magnittidine poenae perter- 
reant alios. 


[Notes] 1. senditis consult, decree of the Senate. Explained by the 
appositional clause ut... conjirdrent. 2. junidrés, the younger soldiers (men 
under forty-five). 3. conjiérdrent, should take the military oath. This was 
necessary because political riots called for the presence of soldiery. 4. ‘ota 
provincia. Cisalpine Gaul. 5. quod. The antecedent is retinéri . . . posse.. 
6. rés, the condition of affairs in Italy. The Gauls expected that disturbances 
in Rome (urbdnd méti) would detain Caesar in Italy. 7. qui. The anteced- 
ent, e7,is omitted. 8. ante. An adverb here, modifying dolébant. 9. Ratiénem 
esse habendam, A plan must be formed. 

10. Jegiénés. Six of the legions were at Agedincum, two among the 
Lingones, and two near the Treveri. 11. praestdre, it is better. The subject 
is imterfict. 12. principés, the first. 13. megdtiandi. Their business was 
buying grain and slaves, farming the revenues, lending money, etc. 14. bona, 
property. 15. quae, any. Modifies rés. 16. Galliae. Celtic Gaul. 17. in- 
cendit. Supply eds as an object. 18. concurritur, there isa rush. 19. adit, he 
approaches. 20. quodque ante tempus, and before what time. 21. dubiianiés, 
the hesitating. Participle used as a noun. | 


EXERCISES 
Learn the following vocabulary : 


défero, -ferre, -tuli, -latus, carry down, take away, carry, take 
diripio, -ere, -ripui, -reptus, plunder, pillage 

doled, -ére, -ui, —, grieve, lament, be vexed, suffer 

offero, -ferre, obtuli, oblatus, throw in one’s way, offer 
profiteor, -éri, professus sum, declare publicly, state 

quiétus, -a, -um, at rest, quiet, peaceable 

recupero, -are, -avi, -atus, get back, recover, regain 
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E. S. McCartney, Warfare by Land and Sea 


Siege operations. From left to right are shown a movable tower with drawbridge; a shed 
with a battering-ram suspended beneath it; a testudo; and artillery consisting of an onager 
and a ballista 


“i 


Roman Bacbarctind 


CAESAR captured many towns by assault as soon as he reached them 
(ex itinere), particularly if they were not protected by strong walls. 
While the slingers and archers, with the assistance some- 
CAPTURE OF times of light artillery, drove the defenders from the 
pase ¥ walls, the soldiers of the legion rushed forward, filled up 
OR SIEGE the moat with bundles of wood and straw, and mounted 
the wall with the help of scaling ladders. Often in ap- 
proaching the wall the soldiers would lock shields, the first rank holding 
them vertically in front while the ranks behind held them over their 
heads horizontally. This formation was called the tortoise (testids). 
If the assault failed or if the town was well protected, it became 
necessary to capture it by siege. This might assume the form of a 
series of more or less continuous assaults (oppugnatid), or there might 
be a blockade such as you will read about in Caesar’s account of the 
siege of the stronghold of Alesia (Lesson 69). This blockade was 
termed obsidi6. Entrenchments, of greater or less elaborateness ac- 
cording to whether or not a prolonged siege was contemplated, were 
built around the town to cut off access from the outside.. A rain of 
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missiles was poured upon the defenders of the walls by slingers, archers, 
and engines of war. Material was brought up with which to fill trenches. 
The soldiers then proceeded to build an agger. 

_ The agger was an embankment made of earth and timber, which 
started at a distance from the town and was gradually extended to 
the walls. The men working on it had the protection of plutei and 
vineae. The former were large standing shields which could be moved 
forward on wheels. The latter were movable sheds, covered with raw- 
hide as a protection against fire that the enemy might throw upon 
them. Towers of several stories, adapted to the height of the wall of 
the town, were set up and moved forward on rollers either on the agger 
or at its sides. The aim of the agger and towers was to raise the Roman 
soldiers to a height above the defenders of the town. From the towers 
missiles were shot and drawbridges were lowered to the top of the wall. 

Other methods of attack were sometimes adopted. The walls might 
be undermined by sappers protected by sheds called misculi (little © 
mice). Huge iron hooks (falcés mtralés) suspended on the ends of 
long timbers were used to tear out stones. The most effective instru- 
ment for making a breach in the wall was the battering ram (ariés), 
a swinging beam sometimes from sixty to a hundred feet long, having 
at one end a heavy mass of iron or bronze often shaped like a ram’s 
head (from which came its name). Stout sheds, called testidinés 

(tortoises), protected the men who were working close to the walls. 


wi 
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Model of a Roman battering-ram 
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The besieged, on their part, would hurl down stones upon the at- 
tackers and discharge missiles from their war engines. They would 
attempt to set fire to the agger, the towers, and the siege engines, and 
to break off the head of the battering ram. They would run mines 
counter to those of the besiegers. They would make sallies when a 
favorable occasion presented itself. 


Supplementary Story 


THE PLINYS SEE THE BEGINNING OF THE 
ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS 


Petis ut tibi avunculi mei exitum scribam. Erat Miséni' 
classemque regébat. Nonum Kalendas Septembrés,’ hora feré 
septima, mater mea indicat® el apparére* ntibem® inisitata® 
magnittidine et specié. Ille jacéns’ studébat. Poscit soleds® et 
ascendit? locum ex qud miraculum’? illud cOnspici poterat. 5 
Nobis procul" spectantibus incertum™’ erat ex qud monte 
(Vesuvium fuisse posted cognitum est) nibés oriébatur, cujus 
forma arbori simillima erat. Magnum erat et propius cogn6s- 
cendum, ut vird éruditissimd" visum est. Jubet naviculam™ 
parari: mihi, si venire tina vellem, facit cOpiam.” Respondi 10 
studére mé m§aile. Egrediébatur domo; et properat illic'® 
unde alii fugiunt, réctumque*’ cursum in periculum tenet, adeo 
solitus meti ut omnés illius niibis mdtis, omnés figtiras’® dicta- 
ret énotaretque.” 

[Notes] 1. Miséni, at Misenum. 2. Nénum Kalendds Septembrés, 
August 24. 3. indicat, pointed out. 4. apparére, that she*saw (literally, 
that (a cloud) appeared. 5. mabés, -is (f.), cloud. 6. imdsitatd, unusual. 
7. jacéns, reclining. 8. soleds, his sandals. 9. ascendit, mounted to. 10. mira- 
culum, -i (n.), wonderful sight. 11. procul (adv.), from a distance. 12. incer- 
tum, uncertain. 13. éruditissimus, -a, -um, very learned. 14. ndvicula, -ae 
(f.), skiff. 15. copiam, chance. 16. illic (adv.), to that place. 17. réctus, -a, 


-um, straight. 18. figirds, formations. 19. dictdret énotdretque, gave dictaticn 


and took notes. 
u 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Where was Pliny’s uncle at the time he heard of the eruption, 
and what was he doing? 2. What was the appearance of the cloud? 
3. What did the uncle decide to do on seeing the spectacle? 4. What 
about Pliny the nephew? 5. How did the uncle show his lack of fear? 
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After getting together an army, Vercingetorix invaded the territory of 
the Bituriges, whom he forced to join in the revolt. Caesar, when he learned 
what Vercingetorix was doing, hurried into the Province and found that 
Vercingetorix was in a position to cut him off from the legions he had left in 
northern Gaul, and possibly to capture him if he should attempt to join them. 
His first act was to check an attack on Narbo, a city of the Province, made by 
an ally of Vercingetorix. Then he crossed the Cevenna range into the terri- 
tory of the Arverni, where he plundered the fields and caused as much trouble 
as he could to the tribesmen. Next he hurried to Vienna (on the Rhone), 
and thence to the lands of the Lingones, where he joined two of his legions. 


[Caesar Gies to the Province and Finds a Difficult Situation] 

His rébus in Italiam' Caesari niintiatis, cum jam ille urbanas 

rés commodiorem in statum pervénisse intellegeret, in Transal- 

pinam Galliam profectus est. Eo cum vénisset, magna difficul- 

tate afficiébatur, qua ratiOne? ad exercitum pervenire posset. 

5 Nam si legidnés in provinciam arcesseret,’ sé absente* in itinere 

proelio dimicatiras’ intellegébat ; si ipse ad exercitum conten- 

deret,*? né eis quidem e6 tempore qui quiéti vidérentur suam 
saltiitem® récté committi vidébat. 

[He Crosses the Cevennes Mountains] 


Etsi mons Cevenna,’ qui Arvernos ab Helviis disclidit, di- 

10 rissim6 tempore anni® altissima nive iter impediébat, tamen, | 

discussa nive in altittidinem pedum sex atque ita viis patefac- 
tis, summo militum labore ad finés Arverndrum pervénit. 


[His Cavalry Ravages the Country of the Arverni) 

Quibus oppressis inopinantibus, quod sé Cevenna ut miro 

munitos existimabant, ac né singulari quidera umquam homini 

15 eO tempore anni sémitae patuerant, equitibus imperat ut quam 

latissimé possint vagentur et quam maximum hostibus terré- 

rem inferant. : 
[Vercingetorix Is Forced to Defend His Home Country] 

Celeriter haec fama’ ac nintii ad Vercingetorigem perferun- 

tur; quem perterriti omnés Arverni circumsistunt atque ob- 

20 secrant ut suis fortiinis consulat, neu sé ab hostibus diripi patia- 

tur; praesertim cum videat omne ad sé bellum translatum.!® 
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Quorum ille precibus perm6tus castra ex Biturigibus movet in 
Arvernés versus." 
[Caesar Hurries to Vienna and to the Lingones] 

At Caesar biduum in his locis moratus, per causam” supplé- 
menti equitatiisque cogendi ab exercitii discédit; Britum” 25 
aduléscentem his cdpiis praeficit; hunc monet ut in omnés 
partés equités quam latissimé pervagentur; datirum sé ope- 
ram né longius triduo 4 castris absit.* His cdnstititis rébus, 
suis inopinantibus, quam maximis potest itineribus Viennam” 
pervenit. Ibi nactus recentem’® equitatum, quem multis ante 30 
diébus e6 praemiserat, neque diurno neque nocturn6 itinere in- 
termisso, per finés Aedud6rum in Lingonés contendit, ubi duae 
legidnés hiemabant; ut, si’’ quid etiam dé sua saliite ab Aeduis 
inirétur consili, celeritate praecurreret. EO cum pervénisset, ad 
reliquas legidnés'® mittit,’® priusque omnés in inum locum 35 
cogit quam dé ejus adventii Arvernis niintiari posset.”° 


[Notes] 1. im Jtaliam, in Italy. Why not ablative? 2. qua ratione ... 
posset, as to how he could ... Indirect question depending on difficultate. 
3. arcesseret, contenderet. Imperfect subjunctive, and not future indicative, 
because the subordinate clauses are in an indirect statement. 4. sé absente, 
in his absence. Ablative absolute. Caesar thought his men would not fight 
so well in his absence as they did when he was with them. 5. dimicdtirds 
(esse). Supply eds as the subject. 6. salatem. Caesar realized how quick the 
treacherous Gauls would be to capture him were the chance given them. 

7. mons Cevenna. Caesar had gathered what troops were available in the 
Province, and marched north into the land of the Helvii, who lived south of 
the Cevennes. 8. tempore anni. About the middle of January. 9. haec 
fama, the report of this movement. 10. ad sé translatum (esse), had been 
turned against them. Swis and sé refer to the main subject, Arverni. 
11. in Arvernés versus, in the direction of the Arverni (that is, southward, 
just as Caesar had wished). 12. per causam, on the pretext of. Caesar’s 
object was to keep everyone in the dark as to his real plan of getting to his 
legions as soon as possible. 

13. Bratum. Decimus Brutus, who later helped to assassinate Caesar. 
14. datirum ...absit. He had no intention of being back in three days, but 
he kept his plans even from his officers. 15. Viennam. The capital of the 
Allobroges, located a little below what is now Lyon. 16. recentem, fresh (and 
so ready for a forced march). 17. sz... cénsili, in case even the Aeduans were 
making any plans affecting his safety. 18. reliquas legidnés. Located at 
Agedincum, the chief town of the Senones. 19. mittit, sent word. 20. prius 
... quam... Arvernis nuntiars posset, before . . . the news could reach the 
Arverni.: 
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Scale of ‘miles 


Route followed by Caesar in his campaign against the united Gauls under Vercingetorix. 
Follow on the map Caesar's campaign against Vercingetorix as he describes the feint into 
the territory of the Arverni, the rapid ride up the valleys of the Rhone and the Saéne 
to join his legions in the north, the capture and destruction of Cenabum (Orleans) and 
Avaricum (Bourges), the defeat at Gergovia, the retreat into the territory of the Boii 
and the Lingones, the victory over Vercingetorix’s army near Dijon, and the withdrawal 
of the Gauls into their stronghold of Alesia 


Wie 
 . 
Ui _ Z 7 Z 


Southeastern France. Caesar's campaign against Vercingetorix took him through territory 
which is now one of the fairest and most historic sections of modern France. Identify by 
their modern names the places mentioned by Caesar 
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EXERCISES 


Learn the following additional words: 


opera, -ae, f., work, pains, attention 
prex, precis, /., prayer, entreaty 


Roman Background 


ALTHOUGH Caesar’s army had no gunpowder or other explosives, it 
was equipped with very effective artillery. The battering ram (ariés) 
has already been mentioned. Its beam was swung from 
the roof of a shed, and it was propelled by a large force 
of men. Such was the force with which it hit that even 
the strongest wall would eventually give way before its blows. 

In the engines used for hurling arrows, javelins, and stones the 
power came from the elasticity of tightly twisted leather thongs, 
strands of horsehair, or ropes. Hence the term used for them was 
tormenta (from torquére, fo twist). They were of several types. The 
catapult threw arrows, the ballista threw stone balls. Each of these 
had a heavy upright frame from the sides of which projected arms 
like a great bow, set in twisted thongs or ropes, as has been described. 
The two arms were connected by a rope band which acted like a> 
bowstring. A slanting track, or groove, for the missile led from the 
upright to the ground. In shooting, the bowstring was drawn taut 
by a lever; the arrow or stone ball was placed in the grooved track ; 
and the trigger was sprung. The arrow or ball was thus hurled on a 
trajectory determined by the particular angle formed by the track 
and the ground. We are told that ballistae could hurl stones weighing © 
anywhere from two hundred to three hundred and sixty pounds. 

The engine which threw missiles at the highest trajectory was the 
one called the wild ass (onager). This hurled stones from the end of a > 
long wooden arm, mounted on a framework of wood. The end of the 
arm might be hollowed out like a spoon to hold the missile. Or a 
sling might be hung from the end of the arm, to give the engine an 
increased range. As the arm was pulled back the tension on the 
twisted thongs or ropes on which it was swung was increased. Then, . 
when the trigger was released, the recoil of the arm flung the stone ball 
through the air to very great distances. We are told that some stones 
that the Romans shot weighed fifty-seven and three-fourths pounds 
and carried twelve hundred feet or more. | 
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A lighter form of catapult was called the scorpis. It also shot 
arrows and was arranged for quick firing. Like the catapult, it worked 
on the bow-and-arrow principle. 

While these engines were used principally in attacks on towns, 
they were also occasionally employed in battle. Thus, in the battle 
with the Bellovaci, in 51 B.c., Caesar drew up his line in such a way 
that his artillery could be used against the massed troops of the 
enemy. Roman generals often carried along large siege trains of 
artillery, and a certain amount of artillery was attached to each 
legion for field use. 


Supplementary Story 


THE ELDER PLINY GIVES COMFORT 
TO A FRIEND 


Jam navibus cinis' incidébat,’ quo propius accéderent,’ cali- 
dior* et dénsior. Jam pimicés’ etiam nigrique® et ambusti’ et 
fracti igni lapidés incidébant. Ciinctatus est® paulum avuncu- 
lus meus an retro flecteret.2 Mox gubernatori’® ut ita faceret 

5 monenti, ‘“Fortés,” inquit, ‘forttina juvat. Pompdnianum"! 
pete.”” Nam Pomponius, amicus avunculi mei, Stabiis” erat, 
paratus fugae sed vento contrario impeditus. E6 vent6d secun- 
dissim6 invectus avunculus meus amicum trepidantem™® com- 
plectitur“ et cdnsdlatur’ et hortatur ut timdrem dépdnat. Sé - 

10 in balneum!® déferri jubet. Lautus’’ accubat!® et cénat aut 
hilaris!® aut (quod est aequé magnum) similis hilari. Interim é 
Vesuvio monte pliribus in locis latissimae flammae reliicébant.° 
Tum sé quiéti” dedit, et quiévit” vérissim6 quidem somnéd. 
Nam meatus animae,” qui illi propter amplitidinem corporis 

15 gravior et sonantior™ erat, ab eis qui limini obversabantur™ 
audiébatur. | 


[Notes] 1. cimis, ashes. 2. incidébat, were falling. 3. qué propius accé- 
derent, the nearer they approached. 4. calidior, hotter. 5. pumicés, pumice ~ 
stones. 6. nigri, blackened. 7. ambusti, burned. 8. ciinctdtus est, delayed. 
9. an retro flecteret, whether to turn back. 10. guberndtor, -dris (m.), pilot. | 
11. Pomponianum, the villa of Pomponius, friend of Pliny the Elder. 
12. Stabiis, at Stabiae. 13. trepidantem, trembling. 14. complectitur, em- 
braces. 15. cénsdlatur, consoles. 16. balnewm, -i (n.), bath. 17. lautus, 
having bathed. 18. accubat, takes his place at table. 19. dilaris, -e, in good 
spirits. 20. relacébant, were lighting up the sky. 21. quiés, quiétis, rest. 
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22. quiévit, he rested. 23. medtus animae, going and coming of his breath. 
24. sonantior, more noisy. 25. qué limini obversdbantur, who were on guard 


at the door. 
aa 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. What conditions met Pliny’s uncle as he got nearer the eruption? | 
2. What was the advice given him? 3. Why did he continue on his 
way? 4. What did he do at Stabiae? 5. Describe how he showed lis 
self-control. 6. How did they know that he was asleep? 


oe 


B. Progress of the Campaign* 


Marching out toward the territory of the Boii, Caesar first captured 
the town of Vellaunodunum, a stronghold of the Senones; then 
Cenabum, a town of the Carnutes on the river Liger (Loire). He next 
took Noviodunum, a town of the Bituriges. Vercingetorix had come 
to its assistance, but was forced to withdraw. Caesar then moved 
toward Avaricum, which was the largest and best-fortified town in 
_ the territory of the Bituriges. 

Vercingetorix knew that the Gauls were no match for the Romans 
in open battle. He therefore adopted the tactics of laying waste the 
country through which the Romans were marching, burning the 
towns, attacking the Roman foragers, and thus:cutting off all sup- 
plies from his enemy. Contrary to his advice, it was decided by the 
Gauls to defend Avaricum and to make a stand there against Caesar. 
The siege of Avaricum was a long and difficult undertaking, and the 
Roman soldiers had to endure severe hardships while fighting and 
while constructing the siege works. Also, the Gauls defended the town 
with the greatest bravery. At last, however, the town was taken by 
assault, and men, women, and children were slaughtered by the 
Roman soldiers. But the prestige of Vercingetorix was not impaired, 
and he continued his work of building up further support for his cause. 

Caesar’s next move was to send Labienus with four legions and a 
part of the cavalry against the Senones and Parisii. He himself, with 
six legions and the remainder of the cavalry, marched on Gergovia, 
the principal town of the Arverni and the home of Vercingetorix. 
Gergovia proved to be impregnable, as it was built in a strong posi- 


* Book VII, chaps. 11-65. 
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Ewing Galloway 
The Ile de Ia Cité, Paris; site of the Roman town of Lutetia of the Paristi 
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tion and was bravely defended. In a final assault the recklessness 
of the Roman soldiers led them to disobey Caesar’s orders, and they 
were repulsed with severe losses. Caesar gave up the siege and, lead- 
ing his army north, in three days reached the river Elaver (Allier), 
which he crossed into the territory of the Aeduans. The disaster at 
Gergovia was one of the severest suffered by Caesar in his campaigns. 

The Gauls were greatly heartened by Caesar’s retreat. Almost all 
the Gallic states which had previously been loyal to the Romans, in- 
cluding even the Aeduans, now joined in the revolt. A convention of 
all Gaul was summoned to Bibracte. The delegates to a man chose 
Vercingetorix as commander in chief. 

Meantime Caesar had continued his march, crossed the Liger, and 
advanced east through the territory of the Lingones. Realizing that 
he could not expect assistance from the Province, which was itself 
threatened, or from Italy, he sent across the Rhine into Germany 
and secured a force of cavalry and light-armed infantry from the states 
which he had subdued in previous years. He had also been joined by 
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Labienus, who had been fighting rather successfully along the river 
Seine near the present site of Paris. Vercingetorix kept pursuing his 
usual tactics of harassing the Roman soldiers with his cavalry and 
avoiding a battle. At length, when Caesar was approaching the coun- 
try of the Sequanians in accordance with his intention to put himself 
in position to support the Province more easily, Vercingetorix decided. 
that the time for a decisive fight had arrived. 
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LESSON SIXTY-EIGHT 


ae 


THE DEFEAT OF VERCINGETORIX 


The apparent retreat of Caesar, as he started to carry aid to the Province, 
encouraged Vercingetorix to: attack him. So the Gallic chieftain called | 
together his cavalry officers in a council, and they eagerly ohne to the sug- 
gestion of an attack. 


[Vercingetorix Calis a Council of Cavalry Officers] 
Interea, dum haec geruntur, hostium cOdpiae ex Arvernis 
equitésque qui toti Galliae’ erant imperati conveniunt. Magno 
horum coact6 numer6, cum Caesar in Séquanés per extrémés 
Lingonum finés iter faceret, quo facilius subsidium pr6vinciae 
ferre posset, circiter milia passuum X ab ROmanis trinis castris 5 
Vercingetorix cénsédit ; convocatisque ad consilium praefectis 
equitum, vénisse tempus victoriae démonstrat. 


[He Addresses Those Present in the Council] 
Fugere (ita Vercingetorix dixit) in prodvinciam R6dmanés 
Gallidque? excédere. Id* sibi ad praesentem* obtinendam liber- 
tatem satis esse ; ad reliqui temporis pacem atque otium parum 10 
profici? ; majoribus enim coactis cdpiis, reverstirds neque finem 
bellandi facttirds. Proinde in agmine impedités adoriantur.° 
Si’ pedités suis auxilium ferant atque in ed morentur, iter facere 
non posse; si, id quod magis futtrum confidat, relictis impedi- 
mentis, suae saliti consulant, et tisii rérum necessariarum et 15 
dignitate spoliatum iri.? Nam dé equitibus hostium, quin némo 
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Vercingetorix watches the burning Gallic villages and fields 
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edrum progredi modo extra agmen audeat,*® né ipsds quidem 
débére dubitare. Id qu6 majore faciant anim6,’° cdpids sé 
omnés pro castris habitirum et terrori hostibus futirum. 
[The Cavalry Declare Themselves Ready and Make an Attack] 
20 Concléamant equités: Sanctissim6 jiire jirandd cénfirmari 
oportére né técto recipiatur, né ad liberds, né ad parentés, né 
ad uxdrem aditum habéat, qui non bis per agmen hostium 
perequitaverit." Probata ré atque omnibus ad jis jirandum” 
adactis, posterd dié in trés partés distribiits equitati, duae sé 
25 aciés ab’* dudbus lateribus ostendunt, tina 4 prim6 agmine iter 
impedire coepit. 
[The Romans Resist Well, and Vercingetorix Is Beaten] 
Qua ré niintiata, Caesar suum quoque equitatum tripartitd 
divisum contra hostem ire jubet. Pugnatur tina!‘ omnibus in 
partibus. Consistit’ agmen; impedimenta intra legidnés!*® re- 
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cipiuntur. Si qua in parte nostri laborare aut gravius premi 30 
vidébantur, e6 signa inferri Caesar aciemque converti jubébat ; 
quae rés et hostés ad insequendum tardabat et nostrds spé 
auxili confirmabat. Tandem Germani’’ ab dextro latere sum- 
mum jugum nacti hostés loco dépellunt; fugientés iisque ad 
flimen, ubi Vercingetorix cum pedestribus cOdplis cénséderat, 35 
persequuntur compiiirésque interficiunt. Qua ré animadversa, 
reliqui, né circumvenirentur veriti, sé fugae mandant. Omnibus 
locis fit caedés. 
| [Vercingetorix Is Shut Up in Alesia] 

Fugat6 omni equitaéti, Vercingetorix cdpids suas, ut pro 
castris collocaverat, rediixit protinusque Alesiam, quod est op-"40_ 
pidum Mandubidrum, iter facere coepit; celeriterque impedi- 
menta ex castris édtici et sé subsequi jussit. 


[Notes] 1. att Galliae, from the whole of Gaul. Can you give the rule 
for this use of the dative? 2. Gailid. The central part of Gaul. 3. id. This 
retreat toward the Province. 4. praesentem, for the present. In contrast to 
reliqui temporis (for the future). 5. parum profici, too little was being gained 
(if the Romans got to the Province). 6. adoriantur, they should attack. 
7. st, etc. Vercingetorix hoped to hinder the Romans on their march and to 
cut them off from their baggage train. 8. spolidtum iri, they would be robbed. 
Future infinitive passive. 9. quin...audeat. Object of dubitdre (they ought 
not to doubt that, etc.). \ 

10. id... animé, that they may do this with the more courage. 11. qui... 
_perequitaverit, the man who has not ridden. Subject of rectpidiur and habeat. 
12. jis juirandum. ‘The oath mentioned above. 13. ab, on. So also @ in the 
same sentence. 14. and, at one and the same time. 15. consistit, stood 
(stands) firm. 16. intra legionés. The legions were stationed in such a way 
that the baggage was surrounded by armed forces. 17. Germdni. These 
were the cavalry hired by Caesar before he began his retreat toward the 
Province. 


EXERCISE 


Learn the following additional word: 
tard6, -are, -avi, -dtus, retard, check, hinder 
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Supplementary Story 
THE LAST HOURS OF PLINY’S UNCLE 


Interim Area! cubicul6” proxima cinere ita complébatur ut, 
si longior in cubiculo esset mora, exitus’ negarétur.* Excitatus” 
avunculus meus ad Pomponium et céterds qui pervigilave- 
rant® procédit. Inter sé consultant’ utrum intra técta maneant 

5 an in aperto® vagentur; nam crébris vastisque’ tremoribus 
técta nitabant!® et nunc hic nunc illic’ moveri vidébantur. 
Quamquam in aperto casts lapidum timébant, tamen in apert6 
manére constituunt. Jam diés erat alibi,” illic’ nox nigrior™ 
quam omnés noctés dénsiorque. Placuit égredi in litus et mare 

10 ex proxim6 aspicere”; quod adversum’® permanébat. Ibi super 
abjectum linteum’’ jacéns semel atque iterum’® avunculus meus 
frigidam aquam poposcit hausitque.’? Deinde flammae et odor 
sulpuris”’ alids in fugam vertunt, excitant illum. Inniténs* 
servis dudbus surréxit,” et statim concidit, dénsidre caligine 

15 spiritii obstriicto.” Ubi diés redditus est, corpus ejus inventum 
est integrum et illaesum.% Habitus” corporis quiéscenti quam 
‘déftincts”* similior erat. 


[Notes] 1. Grea, -ae (f.), courtyard. 2. cubiculum, -i (n.), sleeping room. 
3. exitus, -tis (m.), escape. 4. negdrétur, would be prevented. 5. excitatus, 
aroused from sleep. 6. pervigilaverant, had kept awake. 7. cénsultant, debate. 
8. in aperto, in the open air. 9. vastus, -c, -um, wide. 10. nitdbant, were 
shaking. 11. dJldc (adv.), in that direction. 12. alibi (adv.), elsewhere. 
13. illic (adv.), there. 14. migrior, darker. 15. aspicere, to take a look at. 
16. adversus, -a, -um, unfavorable. 17. abjectum linteum, a castaway sail. 
18. semel atque iterum, again and again. 19. hausit, drank. 20. odor sulpuris, 
smell of sulphur. 21. zvniténs, leaning on. 22. surréxit, rose up. 23. dénsidre 
. . . obstriicto, his breath being obstructed by the thick air. 24. illaesum, un- 
harmed. 25. habitus, the general appearance. 26. défuncto, dead (person). 


ve 


Can you answer these questions on the story? 


1. Why was it necessary to leave the sleeping room? 2. Where © 
was the sleeping room located? 3. What two courses of action were ~ 
possible? 4. Which was chosen? 5. Describe the last hours of the 
uncle. 6. What was the appearance of the deceased ? 
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THE SIEGE OF ALESIA 


When Vercingetorix took refuge in Alesia, Caesar laid siege to the town. 
He had ten legions, and also cavalry and auxiliaries, — numbering in all 
about forty thousand men. His opponent had twice as many infantry and 
fifteen thousand cavalry, and later the help of a quarter of a million other 
Gauls. 


[The Site of Alesia] 

_ Ipsum erat oppidum in colle summ6' admodum édité locG,’ 
ut nisi obsididne expugnari non posse vidérétur. Cujus collis 
radicés duo duabus ex partibus flimina subluébant. Ante op- 
pidum planitiés circiter milia passuum III*in longitidinem 
patébat ; reliquis ex omnibus partibus collés, mediocri interject6 
spatiG,’ pari altitidinis fastigio* oppidum cingébant. Sub miro, 
quae pars collis ad orientem sdlem spectabat, hunc omnem 
locum’ cépiae Gall6rum cémpléverant, fossamque et maceriam 


in altitiidinem VI pedum praedixerant. 
[The Position Taken by the Romans] 


Ejus miinitionis quae ab ROmAanis instituébatur circuitus XI 10 
milia passuum tenébat.® Castra opportinis locis erant posita 
ibique castella XXIII facta: quibus in castellis interdit 

| vei 
Tank traps aim to do today what Caesar's devices did at Alesia 


on 
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The site of Alesia 
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statidnés ponébantur, né qua subit6 éruptio fieret: haec eadem 
noctti excubitoribus ac firmis praesidiis tenébantur. 


[A Cavalry Fight in Yue Plain Turns in Favor of the Romans] 
is  Opere’ institiito, fit equestre proelium in ea planitié quam in- 
termissam collibus® tria milia passuum in longitiidinem patére 
supra démonstravimus. Summa vi ab utrisque contenditur. 
Laborantibus nostris Caesar Germanés® submittit legionésque 
pro castris’® constituit, né qua subit6 irruptio ab hostium pedi- 
20 tatti fiat. Praesidio" legicnum addito nostris animus augétur ; 
hostés in fugam conjecti sé ipsi multitidine impediunt atque 
angustidribus portis relictis” coartantur. 


[Caesar’s German Cavalry Creates Havoc among the Gauls] 
Germani Acrius disque ad miiniti6nés® sequuntur. Fit magna 
caedés; non niulli, relictis equis, fossam transire et maceriam 


25 Pe rceendere conantur. Paulum legionés Caesar quas pro vallo™ 
~~ cOnstituerat promovéri jubet. Non minus qui intra miinitionés _ 


erant Galli perturbantur; veniri ad sé! cénfestim existimantés 
ad arma conclamant; non nidlli perterriti in oppidum irrum- 
punt. Vercingetorix jubet portas!® claudi, né castra nidentur. 
30 Multis interfectis, compliribus equis captis, Germani sésé 
recipiunt. 


[Notes] 1. colle summé, on the summit of a hill. 2. admodum édito 


doc6, in a rather elevated position. The hill on which Alesia was situated was 


ee 
* Ga 
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about five hundred feet above the two little streams that ran on each side 

of it. The slopes of the hill, which was about six miles in circumference, were 

precipitous for the most part. The top of the hill was flat, and extended a 

mile and a quarter in length and half a mile in width. 3. spatid. These hills 

were about a mile from the hill on which Alesia was situated. 4. fastigid. 

The surrounding hills were as high as the plateau on which Alesia was. 
situated. 5. sub miro hunc omnem locum, all that part which was at the foot 
of the wall (on the east side of the town). 6. tenébat, extended. The Romans 

did not fortify the whole distance around the town; but the line of forts and 

redoubts extended for as much as eleven miles. 

7. opere. The building of the Roman forts and redoubts. 8. intermissam 
collibus, set between hills. 9. Germands. The German cavalry hired by 
Caesar. 10. pro castris. Those near the plain. 11. praesidid, support. 
12. angustidribus portis relictis, since the gates had been left too narrow 
(when made). 13. mimnitionés. Those of the enemy. 14. pré valid, in front 
of the camp. 15. veniri ad sé, that the enemy were coming to them. The 
Gallic infantry inside the fortifications was as frightened as the cavalry 


oy 


Siege of Alesia 


A, Hill of Alesia . - L, Mont Réa 
- B, Gallic fortifications M, Montagne de Flavigny 
C, Camp of Vercingetorix O, Plain over which the Romans and Gauls 
D, Infantry camps fought 
EF, Cavalry camps ag P-Q, Roman trench 
F, Camp of Reginus and Caninius ~ R, Line of contravallation 
G, Redoubts S, Line of circumvallation 
H, River Brenne . T, Encampment of relieving Gallic Army 
I, River Oserain J.C., Probable place from which Caesar ob- 


K, River Oze served the battle 
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which had fled thither. 16. portds. The gates of the town. Vercingetorix 
feared that his men in their panic would all rush inside the town and leave 
their camp undefended. 


EXERCISES 


Learn the following vocabulary : 
admodum, adv., very, entirely, very much 
éditus, -a, -um, elevated, high 
éruptid, -dnis, f., sortie, sally, rush 


Ruma Buctaeel 


THE SIEGEWORKS constructed by Caesar around Alesia were models 

of thoroughness and effectiveness. It is interesting to note their 
similarity to our Revolutionary and Civil War fortifica- 

THE SIEGE- tions, and to the latest designs of trench systems and 

hae AT barriers as built in the first World War and subsequently. 
(See illustrations on pages 459, 461, 463.) 

Caesar’s first step after arriving at Alesia and realizing that the 
place could not be taken by storm was to draw up a line of investment 
nine miles in length, along which he erected four infantry and four 
cavalry camps. Between them he built twenty-three redoubts, or 
blockhouses, in each of which a guard was placed as protection against 
a sortie from the town. 

He was now ready to construct his siegeworks. Across the plain 
west of Alesia, the position most open to attack upon his men, a 
trench was dug, twenty feet deep, with perpendicular sides, for pro- 
tection while the main works were being built. At some distance be- - 
hind this two parallel trenches were dug, each fifteen feet wide and > 
eight feet deep. The outer one extended only across the plain, while 
the inner one continued all around the hill of Alesia. This inner one | 
was filled with water wherever the contour of the ground permitted. 
Behind these trenches a rampart was built, topped by a palisade, the 
whole being twelve feet high. Wooden towers were erected at intervals 
upon the rampart, and from the lower part of it projected pointed 
stakes. 

Works such as these would seem to be sufficiently strong, but Caesar — 
was still not satisfied. There were large numbers of the Gauls, and a 
great army of them might be expected to try to relieve the town. 
His own men would be engaged in work of all kinds and in foraging, 
and therefore the number available for resisting a sudden attack 
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Restored redoubt at Yorktown, Virginia. In using these fraises at Yorktown the French 
and Americans invented nothing new; for Caesar had used them centuries before to pro- 
tect his siegeworks at Alesia 


“i 


would be reduced. Just outside the two trenches, in front of the ram- 
part, ditches five feet deep were dug. In these were planted trunks 
and boughs of trees, with sharpened ends and branches projecting 
_ above the ground. In front of these, again, pits were dug in diagonal 
rows, in which tapering stakes sharpened at the ends were set so as 
to project only slightly. A covering of twigs.and brushwood con- 
cealed the trap. The soldiers nicknamed the device a “lily.”” As an 
outmost line, logs with barbed spikes firmly attached were buried at 
such a depth as to be just barely concealed by the turf. The soldiers 
called these “ spurs.” 

As defense against a relieving force, another line of works somewhat 
similar to that just described was built, facing outward. Thus the 
Romans were enclosed by a double line affording security from attack 
in either direction. 


Supplementary Story 


PE eS isk = CONTRO OF LAHEY O-U- NG ER 
PLINY AT THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS 


Dicis té cupere cognéscere quid ego Miséni ab avunculo re- 
lictus €gerim. Profecto avuncul6 ipse reliquum tempus studiis 
dedi; mox balneum,’ céna, somnus inquiétus” et brevis. Pro- 
cesserat per multés diés tremor’ terrae. Illé vérd nocte ita in- 
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5 valuit* ut omnia movérentur atque verterentur. Intravit in 
-cubiculum meum mater; surgébam’ ut eam excitarem si quiés- 
ceret.° Consédimus’ in area® domiis, quae mare 4 téctis parvo 
spatid dividébat. Dubit6 utrum constantiam an imprtidentiam 
vocare débeam. Agébam duodévicésimum annum.’ Poscd'® 

10 librum Titi Livi" et quasi per 6tium legd atque etiam ut coepe- 
ram excerpo.” Ecce amicus avunculi, qui ntiper“ ex Hispania 
vénerat, ut mé et matrem sedentés, mé véro etiam legentem 
videt, illius patientiam’ séciiritatem'® meam verbis corripit.'” 
Tamen ego intentus'® in librum manébam. 


[Notes] 1. balneum, -i (n.), bath. 2. imquiétus, restless. 3. tremor, -dris 
(m.), trembling. 4. invaluit, grew strong. 5. surgébam, I wasrising. 6. quiés- 
ceret, She was resting. 7. consédimus, we sat down. 8. Grea, -ae (f.), courtyard. 
9. agébam . . . annum, I was in my eighteenth year. 10. poscd, I call for. 
11. Titi Livi, of Titus Livy (a great Roman historian). 12. excerpéd, I con. 
tinue to make excerpts. 13. ecce, lo! 14. méper (adv.), recently. 15. pa- 
tientia, -ae (f.), patience. 16. sécéritds, -tdtis, freedom from worry. 17. cor- 
ripit, he reproves. 18. intentus, with my attention fixed. 


aa 


Can you answer these questions on the story ? 


1. Where did Pliny stay after the departure of his uncle? 2. What 
did he do? 3. How was his sleep disturbed? 4. What had Pliny and 
his mother in mind to do? 5. Where was their house situated? 6. How 
did Pliny evidence his self-control? 7. How old was he at the time? 
8. How was he affected by what his uncle’s friend said ? 


si 


Mount Vesuvius from Naples 


Sawders 


LESSON SEVENTY 


THE GAL 
VLE 


After being beaten in the cavalry battle Vercingetorix sent away his re- 
maining horsemen to seek help from the Gauls outside the besieged town. 
So, while Caesar continued the strengthening of his siegeworks, the Gauls 
assembled a large force which approached Alesia with the hope of raising the 


siege and of rescuing Vercingetorix. 


[A Host of Gauls Gathers to Save Alesia] 

Tanta tniversae Galliae consénsio fuit libertatis vindicandae! 

et pristinae belli laudis recuperandae ut omnés et animé et opi- 
bus in id bellum incumberent. Codctis equitum milibus VIII 
et peditum circiter CCL, haec? in Aeduérum finibus recénsé- 
bantur praefectique constituébantur. Omnés alacrés et fidiiciae 
pléni ad Alesiam proficiscuntur ; neque erat omnium quisquam? 
qui aspectum modo* tantae multitidinis sustinéri posse arbi- 
trarétur,” praesertim ancipiti proelis,® cum ex oppid6o éruptidne 
pugnarétur, foris’ tantae cOpiae equitatiis peditatiisque cer- 


nerentur. 
[In the Meantime the Gauls in Alesia Are in Despair] 


At ei qui Alesiae obsidébantur, praeterit6 dié quo auxilia 
sudrum exspectaverant, cOnsimpt6 omni frimento6, inscii quid 
‘in Aeduis® gererétur, concilid coacto dé exiti suarum forttinarum 
consultaébant. Ac variae sententiae dictae sunt, quarum pars 
déditidnem, pars éruptidnem cénsébat. 


‘i [The Army of Rescue Arrives and Raises the Hopes of the Besieged] 
Interea Commius -reliquique ducés, quibus summa imperi 
permissa erat, cum omnibus copiis ad Alesiam perveniunt, et, 
colle exteridre’ occupat6, ndn longius mille passibus 4 nostris 
miunitidnibus cénsidunt. Erat ex oppido Alesia déspectus 
in campum. Concurrunt his auxiliis visis'®; fit gratulatio inter 
eds atque omnium animi ad laetitiam excitantur. Itaque 
préductis copiis ante oppidum consistunt, et proximam fossam 
cratibus integunt atque aggere™ explent, séque ad éruptionem 
atque omnés casus comparant. 


10 


1D 


Three battles were fought outside Alesia, in all of which the Gauls were 


defeated. In the third battle sixty thousand picked Gauls from the relieving 
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force attacked the weakest point in Caesar’s outer lines, while the troops 
from the town made a simultaneous attack on the inner lines. With his usual 
fine generalship Caesar sent reinforcements to the points attacked. He 
himself visited different parts of the battlefield and gave encouragement to 
his men. 


[The Attacking Gauls Are Defeated with Great Slaughter] 
25  Accelerat Caesar ut proeli6 intersit. Ejus adventi ex colére 
vestitiis cognit6, turmisque equitum et cohortibus visis quads sé . 
sequi jusserat, hostés proelium committunt. Utrimque clamore 
sublat6 excipit riirsus ex vallo atque omnibus minitidnibus 
clamor. Nostri omissis pilis gladiis rem” gerunt. Repente post 
30 tergum equitatus cernitur; cohortés aliae appropinquant. 
Hostés terga vertunt ; fugientibus equités occurrunt ; fit magna 
caedés. Signa militaria LXXIIII ad Caesarem referuntur ; 
pauci ex tanto numero sé incolumés in castra recipiunt. 


[The Other Gauls Flee toward Their Homes] 

Conspicati ex oppid6 caedem et fugam suGrum, déspérata 

35 salitte, cOpias 4 minitionibus rediicunt. Fit prdtinus, hac ré 
audita, ex castris Gallorum fuga. Quod nisi crébris subsidiis 
ac totius diéi labore milités essent défessi, omnés hostium cdpiae 
déléri potuissent.” Dé media nocte equitatus missus novissi- 
mum agmen cOnsequitur; magnus numerus capitur atque in- 


40 terficitur; reliqui ex fuga in civitatés discédunt. 
[Vercingetorix Surrenders] 


Poster dié Vercingetorix, concilid convocat6, id bellum sé 
suscépisse nOn suarum necessitatum sed commiiis libertatis 
causa démonstrat; et quoniam sit fortiinae cédendum;“ ad 
utramque rem” sé illis offerre, seu morte sua R6mAanis satisfacere 

45 seu vivum tradere velint. Mittuntur dé his rébus ad Caesarem 
légati. Jubet arma tradi, principés prddiici. Ipse in miinitidne 
pro castris considit; ed ducés prddiicuntur. Vercingetorix dé- 
ditur’®; arma proiciuntur. Reservatis Aeduis atque Arvernis, 
sI per e0s civitatés recuperare posset,’’ ex reliquis captivis toti 

50 exercitui capita singula’® praedae nomine!® distribuit. 


[Caesar Distributes His Forces for the Winter, and a Thanksgiving Is Decreed at Rome] 

His rébus confectis, in Aeduds proficiscitur; civitatem re- 
cipit. Eo légati ab Arvernis missi quae imperaret sé factiirds 
pollicentur. Imperat magnum numerum obsidum. Legidnés — 
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in hiberna mittit. His rébus ex Caesaris litteris cognitis Romae 
diérum viginti supplicatio redditur. 55 


[Notes] i. consénsio libertatis vwndicandae, agreement for saving lib- 
erty. 2. haec, these forces. Neuter, as it refers to milia. 3. neque erat quis- 
quam, and there was no one (Jiterally, nor was there anyone). 4. aspectum 
modo, even the appearance. 5. arbitrdrétur. Translate as if past indicative. 
6. ancipiti proelid. The Romans would have to fight with the army of 
Vercingetorix on one side, and with the new army of rescue on the other. 
7. foris, on the outer side. 8. im Aeduis. The army of relief had assembled 
in the territory of the Aeduans. 9. exteriore. One of the hills surrounding 
the town. 10. his auxiliis visis, as soon as these rescue forces were seen. 
11. aggere, mound of earth. 12. rem, battle. 13. nisi essent défessi, potidis- 
sent, if they (our soldiers) had not been worn out, they (the forces of the 
enemy) would have been able. 14. sit cédendum, they must yield. 

15. ad utramque rem, for either purpose. Explained by seu .. . velint. 
The character of Vercingetorix is shown by his conduct in defeat. 16. Ver- 
cingetorix déditur. According to Plutarch, Vercingetorix rode out from 
Alesia to the place where Caesar was sitting to receive the prisoners. There 
he dismounted from his horse, took off his armor, and seated himself at 
Caesar’s feet. 17. si posseté, to see whether he could. Caesar desired to 
break up the rebellion by securing the submission of the powerful Aeduans 
and Arverni. 18. capita singula,a man apiece. 19. praedae ndmine, as booty. 


EXER CUES E'S 


Learn the following vocabulary 


agger, -eris, m., earth (for a wall), embankment 
déleé, -ére, -évi, -étus, destroy . 
fidiicia, -ae, f., confidence, reliance 


Roman Background 


_Wrru the surrender of Vercingetorix the Gallic revolt was broken. 
Caesar made suitable disposition of his troops for the winter and de- 
cided to stay himself at Bibracte. When his dispatches 
were received at Rome, a public thanksgiving of twenty 
days was decreed. After another year spent in re- 
ducing scattered tribes to submission and putting an 
end to all organized opposition, the conquest of Gaul was complete. 
The closing events of the war are described in an eighth book of the 
Commentaries, written, as has been noted, not by Caesar himself but 
by one of his officers, Aulus Hirtius. Caesar’s Gallic campaigns had 
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OF CAESAR S 


Part of Caesar's triumphal procession! 


1 Engraving of the “Triumph of Caesar” by Mantegna, from Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries (translated by William Duncan) (1753) 
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given him the opportunity to develop his unusual military genius and 
to create a veteran army, loyal to himself. He was ready to enter 
upon the fight with Pompey and the Senate, which made him event- 
ually master of the Roman world. 

Vercingetorix was taken to Rome and kept a prisoner for six years. 
He was then exhibited in Caesar’s triumphal procession and executed. — 
Vercingetorix is still regarded in France as a great national hero. 
When we realize that this homage is paid to a man who lived nearly 
two thousand years ago and who was the leader of a lost cause, we 
may be sure that it was no ordinary man to whom this tribute is 
given. On the hill of Alesia stands a colossal statue erected to the 
memory of his patriotism and self-sacrificing devotion. 

Before departing finally from Gaul, Caesar made a provisional 
settlement of its future status. His treatment of the Gauls was 
generous; for he wished them to be loyal and to feel that they 
were truly now citizens of Rome. A yearly tribute of approximately 
two million dollars in our money was imposed. Native institutions 
were left unaltered, although care was taken to keep the power in 
the hands of reliable adherents of the new order. Generous gifts were 
bestowed upon the chieftains of the various tribes. 

Toward the close of the eighth book of the Commentaries we read 
of Caesar’s reception in Italy. “ The arrival of Caesar was welcomed 
by all the towns and colonies with unbelievable honors and affection. 
For he was now coming for the first time from the war which he had 
fought with all of Gaul. Nothing that could be planned was omitted 
in the decoration of gates, roads, and all the places where Caesar would 
pass. All the people, with their children, went out to meet him. Sac- 
rificial animals were offered up everywhere ; market places and temples 
were filled, with the dining couches of the gods duly spread, so that 
the happiness of the long-awaited triumph might be enjoyed in 

advance.” 
The territory which Caesar had conquered was formally annexed 
as a province in 44 B.c. In 27 B.c. it was divided into three prov-- 
inces: Aquitania in the southwest, Gallia Lugdtinénsis in the center, 
and Gallia Belgica to the north and east. | 
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Supplementary Story 
A MARVELOUS FISH STORY 


Gaius Plinius in quadam ex epistulis suis scribit sé incidisse 
in fabulam véram sed fictae! simillimam. ‘Est in Africa,” ita 
narrat, ‘“‘oppidum, Hipp6 nomine, mari proximum. Civés 
omnés hujus oppidi piscandi,”’ navigandi, atque etiam natandi 

5 studio tenentur, maximé pueri qui quam longissimé in altum’ 
natare cOnabantur. Hoc certamine victor erat puer quidam 
qui audentior céteris procul é litore tendébat. Tum subito 
delphinus ei occurrit et nunc praecédere puerum coepit, nunc 
sequi, postrémo subire atque eum in altum ferre. Mox rediit 

10 ad litus puerumque comitibus ejus restituit. Cujus rei fama pet 
oppidum serpit.* Posterd dié multi ad litus veniunt et mare 
spectant. Pueri natant; delphinus rursus ad puerum venit. 
Fugit ille cum céteris. Delphinus quasi puerum invitet,’ ex- 
silit,’ mergitur,’ varidsque orbés implicat.* Hoc idem fit pliri- 

15 bus diébus. Tandem puer, audax factus, adnatat delphino 
nanti, tergo insilit,® fertur referturque,’® sé amari putat, ipse 
delphinum amat. Alii pueri sunt edrum comités. Fama hujus 
rei multitidG hominum conveniunt ut spectaéculum mirdbile 
videant. Tandem décrétum est 4 magistratibus ut delphinus 

20 interficerétur. Itaque delphinus amicus vitam suam Amisit.”’ 


[Notes] 1. fictae, one made up. 2. piscandi, of fishing. 3. in altum, out to 
the sea. 4. serpit, spreads. 5. quasi invitet, as if inviting (the boy). 6. exsilit, 
leaps out of the water. 7. mergitur, plunges itself into the water. 8. varids 
orbés implicat, circles in various directions. 9. tergo insilit, leaps on its back. 

10. fertur referturque, is carried back and forth. 


“e 


Can you answer these questions on the story ? 


1. Where is the scene of the story laid? 2. Who tells the story? 
3. What were the boys doing? 4. What did the dolphin do to the 
boy? 5. What happened on several following days? 6. What was the 
attitude of the boy toward the dolphin? 7. What happened to the . 
dolphin ? 


al 
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a 


Summary of Inflections 


Those inflections which are new in the second year are printed in 


large type. 


NOUNS 


First Declension 


SINGULAR 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


fémina, f. 
féminae 
féminae 
féminam 
fémina 


PLURAL 


féminae 
féminarum 
féminis 
féminas 
féminis 


Gender. Nouns of the first declension are feminine, with the excep- 


tion of words denoting males. 


Vocative. The vocative is the same as the nominative. 
Locative. The locative ends in the singular in -ae, and in the plural 
in -is. [As, Romae, at Rome: Athénis, at Athens.] 


Nom. servus, m. 


Gen. servi 
Dat. servé 
Acc. servum 
Abl.  servé 
Nom. servi 
Gen. servérum 
Dat. servis 
Acc. servés 


Abl. servis 


SINGULAR 


Nom. filius, m. 


Gen. | fili 
Dat.  filié 
Acc.  filium 
Abl. filié 


Second Declension 


SINGULAR 


ager, m. _puer, m. vir, m. 
agri pueri viri 
agro puerd vird 
agrum puerum virum 
agro pueré viré 
PLURAL 

agri pueri viri 
agrorum pueroérum virérum 
agris pueris viris 
agros puerés virés 
agris pueris viris 
PLURAL SINGULAR 

filii proelium, 7. 

filiérum proeli 

filiis proelié 

filids proelium 

filiis proelid 
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oppidum, 2. 
oppidi 
oppid6 
oppidum 
oppid6 


oppida 
oppidérum 
oppidis 
oppida 
oppidis 


PLURAL 


proelia 

' proelidrum 
proeliis 
proelia 
proeliis 
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Gender. Nouns of the second declension ending i -us, -er, or -it 
are masculine; those in -um are neuter. 

Vocative. The vocative is the same as the nominative; but nouns 

in -us have their vocative singular ending in -e [as, amice, O friend], 
and those in -ius have their vocative singular ending in -i [as, fili, O son]. 

Locative. The locative ends in the singular in -i, and in the plural 
in -is. [As, Avarici, af Avaricum; humi, on the ground.] 


Third Declension 
SINGULAR | 
Nom. hom, m. mater, /. virtis, f. tempus, 7” 
Gen. hominis matris virtitis temporis 
Dat. homini matri virtiti tempori 
Acc. hominem matrem virtitem tempus 
Abl. homine matre virtiite tempore 
PLURAL = 
Nom. hominés matrés virtités tempora 
Gen. hominum matrum virtitum temporum 
Dat. hominibus matribus virtitibus temporibus 
Acc. hominés matrés virtités tempora 
Abl. hominibus matribus virtitibus temporibus 
I-Stems 
SINGULAR 
Nom. civis, m. urbs, f. mare, 7% 
Gen. civis urbis maris 
Dat. civi urbi mari 
Acc. civem urbem mare 
Abl.  cive urbe mari 
. 
PLURAL : 
Nom. civés urbés val maria 
Gen. civium urbium mpeium 
Dat. civibus urbibus maribus 
Acc. Ccivés (-is) urbés (-is) haria 
-_ e e *, ., ° 
Abl.  civibus urbibus ‘maribus 


. 


Gender. No satisfactory rule can be given for the third declension ; 
the gender of each noun must be memorized. | 
Vocative. The vocative is the same as the nominative. 


Locative. 


The ending of the locative in the singular is -i, and in 


the plural -ibus. ieee Carthagini, at Carihage; riri, in the couniry.| 
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I-Stems. The following are i-stems: 
Nouns ending in -is or -és°and not increasing in the genitive. [As, 
civis. | 
Monosyllables in -s or -x preceded by a consonant. [As, mons, urbs.] 
Nouns ending in -ns or -rs. [As, cohors. | 
Neuters ending in -e, -al, or -ar. [As, mare.] 


Fourth Declension 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. exercitus, m. exercitis cornu, 7. cornua 
Gen. exercitis exercituum cornis cornuum 
Dat.  exercitui exercitibus cornt cornibus 
Acc. exercitum exercittis cornu cornua 
Abl.  exerciti exercitibus cornt cornibus 


Gender. Nouns of the fourth declension ending in -us are mascu- 
line, except manus and domus; those ending in -i are neuter. 


Fifth Declension 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. diés, m. diés rés, f. rés 
Gen. diéi diérum rei rérum 
Dai.  diéi diébus rei rébus 
Acc. diem diés rem rés 
Abl. dié diébus ré rébus 


Gender. Nouns oi the fifth declension are feminine, except diés. 
which is usually masculine in the singular and always in the plural. 


Irregular Declension 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. domus, f. domis vis, f. virés 
Gen. domits (domi) domuum (domérum) — virium 
Dat. domui (dom6) domibus —- viribus 
Acc. domum domés (domis) vim virés (-is) 
Abl. domé (domi) domibus vi viribus 


ADJECTRVES . 


First and Second Declensions | 


SINGULAR 


Nom. bonus, m. bona, f. bonum, 7. 
« Gen. boni bonae boni 

Daf. + bond bonae bond 

Aco, bonum bonam bonum 

Abl. ~ bond bona bond 
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Nom. boni 
Gen. bon6rum 
Dat. bonis 
Acc. bonds 
Abl. bonis 


PLURAL 


bonae 
bonarum 
bonis 
bonas 
bonis 


Adjectives in -er That Retain the -e 


* Nom. miser, m. 


Gen. mmiiseri 


Dat. miseré 
Acc. miserum 
Abl. miser6d 


Nom. miseri 


Gen. miserérum 
Dat. miseris 
Acc. miserés 
Abl. ~ miseris 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


SINGULAR 


misera, f. 
miserae 
miserae 
miseram 
misera 


PLURAL 


miserae 
miserarum 
miseris 
miseras 
miseris 


Adjectives in -er That Drop the -e 


Nom. noster, m. 


SINGULAR 


bona 
bonérum 
bonis 
bona 
bonis 


miserum, 7. 
miseri 
miser6 
miserum 
miser6 


misera 
miser6rum 
miseris 
misera 
miseris 


nostrum, #. 
nostri 
nostro 
nostrum 
nostro 


nostra 
nostrérum 
nostris. 
nostra 
nostris 


nostra, f. 

Gen. nostri nostrae 
Dat. nostr6 nostrae 
Acc. nostrum nostram 
Abl. nostré nostra 

my PLURAL 
Nom. nostri nostrae 
Gen. nostrérum nostrarum 
Dat. nostris nostris 
Acc. nostrés nostras 
Adl. nostris nostris — 

Third Declension 


Two Terminations 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


omnis, m., f. omne, 7. omnés omnia 
omnis omnis omnium omnium 
omni omni omnibus omnibus 
omnem omne omnés (-is) “omnia 
omni omni omnibus omnibus 
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Three Terminations 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. acer,m. cris, f. cre, ”. acrés acrés acria 
Gen. Acris cris acris acrium acrium acrium 
Dai. Aacri Acri acti acribus acribus acribus 
Acc. acrem acrem acre acrés (-is) dcrés (-is) cria 
Abl.  4cri acri acri acribus acribus acribus 


One Termination 


SINGULAR PLURAL a ee 
Nom. poténs, m., f. poténs, 7. potentés * potentia 
Gen. potentis potentis potentium potentium 
Dat. potenti potenti potentibus potentibus 
Acc. potentem poténs potentés (-is) potentia — 
Abl. potenti (-e) potenti (-e) potentibus potentibus 


Present Active Participle 


SINGULAR PLURAL 4a 


vocans, m., f. vocans, 7. vocantés vocantia 
vocantis vocantis vocantium vocantium 
vocanti vocanti vocantibus vocantibus 
vocantem vocans vocantés (-is) Focantia 
vocante (-i) vocante (-i) vocantibus vocantibus 


When a participle is used as an adjective, the ablative ending is -1. 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES 


The following adjectives have a genitive singular ending in -ius, a 
dative singular ending in -i, and their other forms like those of bonus, 
miser, and noster: 


alius, alia, aliud, other, another totus, -a, -um, all, the whole 
alter, altera, alterum, the other tinus, -a, -um, one 

tllus, -a, -um, any uter, -tra, -trum, which (of two) ? 
‘nillus, -a, -um, ot any, no '_-uterque, -traque, -trumque, each, 
sdlus, -a, -um, alone both 


Numeral Adjectives 


SINGULAR 


Nom. itnus, m. tina, f. tinum, ”. 
Gen. iUnius tinius tnius 
Dat. wni tini uni 

Acc. wtnum tinam tinum 
Abl. wtin6 ina . ind 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 
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Nom. duo, m. 
Gen. duérum 
Dat. dudbus 
Acc. duds 

Abl. dudbus 
Nom. trés, m., f. 
Gen. trium 
Dat.  tribus 
Acc. trés (-is) 
Abl. tribus 


SINGULAR 


gratior, m., f. 

gratidris 

gratiori 

gratidrem 

gratiore (-i) 
7 


SINGULAR 


Ms fo 


nos 


nostrum 


nobis 
nos 
nobis 


PLURAL 
duae, f. duo, 1. 
duaérum duérum 
duadbus duébus 
duds duo 
duabus duébus 
PLURAL PLURAL 
tria, 7. milia 
trium milium 
tribus milibus 
tria milia 
tribus milibus 
Declension of Comparative of Adjectives 
PLURAL 
gratius, 7. gratidrés gratiora 
gratioris gratidrum grati6rum - 
gratiori gratioribus gratidribus 
gratius gratidrés (-is) gratiora 
gratiore (-i) gratioribus gratidribus 
PLURAL 
plis, 2. plirés, m., f. plira, x. 
pliris plirium plirium 
pliribus * pliribus 
plis plires (-is) plira 
plire pliribus pliribus 
PRONOUNS 
Personal Pronouns 
SINGULAR : 

e n oS eee 
tii, you 18, he. = | | ea, she id, it \ | 
(tui) ejus4 > “ ejus ejusAp>| ” } 
tibi / el ; { An mM = el ty el y' ’ t 

- 7 ‘a 14 
té yj eum eam id 4 
té RS Ss. pea, €0 ‘ 
\ 
PLURAL 
vos | ei (ii)\ eae ea (|\N 
i a = * ae % 4 
vestrum , eorum ). earum , Corum “ey 
vobis / eis (iis), eis (iis) eis (iis) ))) 
vos / eds eas ea \ hous ' 
vobis \ eis (iis) eis (iis) eis (iis)/. 
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APPENDIX 
Reflexive Pronouns 


SINGULAR 


Nom. ——-: —— 

Gen. mei tui sui 

Dat. mihi tibi sibi 

Acc. mé.. té | sé (sésé 

Abl. mé té sé (sésé) 

PLURAL 

Nom. eaccrgene 

Gen. nostrum vestrum sui 

Dat. nobis vobis sibi 
Acc. nods vos sé (sésé) 

Abl. nobis vobis Sé (sésé) 


Demonstrative Pronouns 
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hic, this 
» SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. hic} m. haec, ‘i hoc, 7. ‘ hi hae haec 
Gen. hajus  ~‘hujus hujus horum harum horum 
Dat. hic . huic huic- his - his his 
Acc. hunc. hanc hoc hés has haec 
Abl. hoe hae hoc his his his 
ille, that 
, SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. ille, m. illa, f. illud, 2. illi illae illa 
Gen.  illius illius illius y ill6rum illarum illorum 
Dat. ili illi illi r illis illis illis 
Acc. illum illam illud illds illas illa 
Abl. illo ila illd -illis illis illis 
is, this; that | 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. is, m. ea, f. id, %. el (ii) eae ea 
Gen. ejus ejus ejus eorum earum eorum 
Dat. ei ei ei els (iis) eis (iis) eis (iis) 
Acc. eum eam id eds eds ea 
Abl. e6 ea ed eis (iis) eis (iis) eis (iis) 
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idem, the same 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. idem, m. eadem,/f. idem, x. eidem eaedem eadem 
(idem) 

Gen. ejusdem ejusdem  ejusdem edrundem edrundem  edrundem 

Dat. eidem eidem eidem eisdem eisdem eisdem 
(isdem) (isdem) (isdem) 

Acc. eundem eandem idem edsdem easdem eadem 

Abl. eddem eadem eddem eisdem eisdem eisdem 


(isdem) (isdem) (isdem) 


Intensive Pronoun 


ipse, self 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. ipse, m. ipsa, f. ipsum, 7. ipsi ipsae’ - —s ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius ipsius ipsoOrum ipsarum ipsOrum 
Dat.  ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis ipsis ~ 
Acc. ipsum ipsam . ipsum ipsds ipsas ipsa 
Abl. ipso ipsa ips6 ipsis ipsis ipsis 


Interrogative Adjective 
qui, what? which? 
The interrogative adjective is declined exactly like the relative 
pronoun qui, below. 


Interrogative Pronoun 


quis, who? what? ie 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. quis, m., f. quid, 1. qui - quae quae 
Gen. cujus cujus quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui ie quibus quibus. = — quibus 
Acc. quem quid . quoés ~ quas quae 


Abl. quod ) quo quibus quibus quibus 


Relative Pronoun 
qui, who, which, that 


SINGULAR , PLURAL 
Nom, qui,m. quae, f. —_—_duiod, #. qui quae quae 
Gen. cujus cujus cujus quorum quarum quérum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quam quod / qués quads quae 
Abl. quo qua quo ~  quibus quibus quibus » 
6 Indefinite Pronouns 


quis (qui, adj.), awyone, any 
Indefinite quis is declined like interrogative quis. 
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aliquis, someone, some 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
aliquis, m., f. aliquid, n. aliqui aliquae aliqua 
alicujus alicujus aliquérum aliquarum aliqu6rum 
alicui alicui aliquibus aliquibus aliquibus 
aliquem aliquid aliqués aliquas aliqua 
aliqué aliqué aliquibus aliquibus aliquibus 


When used as an adjective, the form in the singular is aliqui, aliqua, 


aliquod, 


ty tll sa Altre me 


: quid 


PLG: 


_ quidam, a certain one, a certain 


quidam, m. 
cujusdam 
cuidam 
quendam 
quédam 


am 


quorundam 
quibusdam 
quéosdam 


quib 


usdam 


SINGULAR 


quaedam, f. 
cujusdam 


culidam 


quandam 
quadam 


PLURAL 


quaedam 
quarundam 
quibusdam 
quasdam 
quibusdam 


quiddam (quoddam), . 
cujusdam 

cuidam 

quiddam (quoddam) 
quédam 


quaedam 
quorundam 
quibusdam 
quaedam 
quibusdam 


The forms in parentheses are used as adjectives. 


PRONOUN 


quisque, each 


ADJECTIVE 


quisque, m., f. quidque, 1. quisque quaeque quodque 
cujusque cujusque cujusque cujusque cujusque 
cuique cuique cuique cuique cuique 
quemque quidque quemque quamque quodque 
quoque quoque quoque -quaque quoque 
, + 
quisquam, anyone (at all) 
SINGULAR 
quisquam, m., f. quicquam (quidquam), n. 
cujusquam cujusquam 
cuiquam x cuiquam 
quemquam , ‘ quicquam (quidquam) 
quoquam quoquam , 
PLURAL (lacking) 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES Ke 


POSITIVE 


longus, -a, -um 
fortis, -e 

poténs, poténs 
miser, -era, -erum 
acer, Acris, acre 
facilis, -e 


POSITIVE 


bonus, -a, -um 
magnus, -a, -um 
malus, -a, -um 
multus, -a, -um 
parvus, -a, -um 
inferus, -a, -um 
superus, -a, -um 


Regular Adjectives 


COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 


longior, -ius 
fortior, -ius 
potentior, -ius 
miserior, -ius 
acrior, -lus 
facilior, -ius 


longissimus, -a,-um | 
fortissimus, -a,-um 
potentissimus, -a, -um 
miserrimus, -a,-um 
acerrimus, -a, -um 
facillimus, -a, -um 


Irregular Adjectives 


COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 


optimus, -a, -um 
major, -jus maximus, -a, -um 
pejor, -jus pessimus, -a, -um 
—, pli plirimus, -a, -um 
minor, minus minimus, -a, -um in-® 
inferior, -ius infimus or imus, -a, -um i <§ 
superior, -ius suprémus or summus, -a, -Um | 
prior, -lus primus, -a, -um : Ag 
propior, -ius proximus, -a, -um .: 


melior, -ius 


ae 
a ulterior, -ius ultimus, -a, -um 6) SER 
ae 
oe a % 
ree: 
Da 
‘ 1 
COMPARISON OF ADVERBS eh 
: ae" > 3 
Regular Adverbs ‘s a 
) i 
POSITIVE COMPARATIVE Me 
longé longius longissimé 3 
fortiter fortius fortissimé “+7 a 
diligenter diligentius diligentissimé ~—— 
acriter acrius acerrimé , & 
' 4 
. > 
Irregular Adverbs 
POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE. 
bene melius optimé <? ae 
male pejus ‘ a pessimé | 
magnopere magis maximé as a 
parum minus minimé ' 
multum plis © ' plarimum 
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at APPENDIX 


ie NUMERALS 
ROMAN 
NUMERALS CARDINALS Ba otN ALS 
1 I tinus, -a, -um primus, -a, -um 
a2 Il duo, duae, duo secundus 
a Ill trés, tria ° tertius 
4 IV quattuor quartus 
5 iV quinque quintus 
6 V sex sextus 
hs VII septem septimus | 
8 Vill oct6 octavus 
9 IX novem nonus 
10 X decem decimus 
XI tindecim tindecimus 
XII duodecim duodecimus 
XII tredecim tertius decimus 
XIV quattuordecim quartus decimus 
XV quindecim quintus decimus 
XVI sédecim sextus decimus 
XVII septendecim septimus decimus 
XVIII duodéviginti duodévicésimus 
XIX tindéviginti tindévicésimus  * 
20 XX viginti vicésimus 
XXI dinus et viginti 
(viginti inus 
XXX triginta 
XL quadraginta 
L quinquaginta 
4) LX. sexaginta 
f LXX septuaginta 
i LNXX octéginta 
9) : a nonaginta 
C centum 
CI centum (et) tinus 
Ce ducenti, -ae, -a 
G trecenti, -ae, -a 
eG quadringenti, -ae, -a 
D quingenti, -ae, -a 
600 DC sescenti, -ae, -a : 
BCC septingenti, -ae, -a 
800 OCC octingenti, -ae, -a 
Lecce nongenti, -ae, -a 
M _ mille © 
MM duo mila : 
; : 
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1st Conj. 


VOcO 
vocare 
vocavl 
vocatus 


voca- 
vocav- 
vocat- 


voco 


I call, 
am calling, 
do call 


vocas 
vocat 


vocamus 
vocatis 
vocant 


vocor 

I am called 
vocaris - 
vocatur 


. 
vocamur 
vocamini 
vocantur 
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vided 
I see, 


am seeing, 
do see 


vidés 
videt 


vidémus 
vidétis 
vident 


videor 

I am seen 
vidéris 
vidétur 


vidémur 
vidémini 
videntur 


4 


Present Indicative 


Vd 


rs 
ef 


VERBS 


Principal Parts 
3d Conj. 
diicd 
diicere 


duixi 
ductus 


Stems 


diice- 
diix- » 
duct- 


Active 


SINGULAR 
diicd 
I lead, 
am leading, 
do lead 
dicis 
dicit 
PLURAL 
dicimus 
dicitis 
dicunt 


Passive 

SINGULAR 
dicor 

I am led 
diiceris 
dicitur 
wv 

PLURAL 


diicimur 

diacimini 

dicuntur 
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3d Cony. (-id) 
capid 
capere 
cépi 
captus | 


~ cape- 
cép- 
capt- 


capio 


@ : take, 


am taking, 
do take 


: 
capis 
capit 


capimus 
capitis 
capiunt 


capior 
I am taken 


caperis 
capitur 


¥ 
capimur 
capimini - 
capiuntur 


~ audis 


- audimus 


~ audiunt 


audid 
I hear, 


am hearing, 
do hear 


audit 


“ auditis 


audior 

I am heard 
audiris 
auditur _ 


audimur - 

audimini 

audiuntur - 
eS 


‘vocabam 
I was calling, 
I called, 
I did call 
vocabis 
vocabat 


vocabamus 
vocabatis 
vocabant 


vocabar 

I was called 
» 

vocabaris 

vocabatur 


“vocabamur 
vocabamini 
vocabantur 


vocaibd 
I shall call 


vocabis 
vocabit 


vocabimus 
vocabitis 
vocabunt 


“* 


APPENDIX 


Imperfect Indicative 


Active 


SINGULAR 


vidébam diicébam capiébam 
I was seeing, I was leading, I was taking, 

I saw, IT led, I took, 

I did see I did lead I did take 
vidébas diicébas capiébas 
vidébat diicébat capiébat 

PLURAL 
vidébamus diicébamus capiébamus 
vidébatis diicébatis capiébatis 
_ vidébant diicébant capiébant 
2 
Passive 
SINGULAR 
vidébar diicébar capiébar 
I was seen I was led I was taken 
vidébaris diacébaris capiébaris 
vidébatur diicébatur capiébatur 
PLURAL 
vidébamur diicébamur capiébamur 
vidébamini diicébamini © capiébamini 
vidébantur diicébantur capiébantur 
Future Indicative 
Active 
SINGULAR 

vidébo | diicam capiam 

I shall see I shall lead I shall take 

vidébis diicés capiés 

vidébit diicet — capiet 

" PLURAL 

vidébimus diicémus capiémus 
vidébitis dicétis capiétis 
vidébunt dicent capient 
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audiébam 


I was hearing, 
I heard, 
I did hear 


audiébas 
audiébat 


audiébamus 
audiébatis 
audiébant 


audiébar 

I was heard 
audiébaris 
audiébatur 


audiébamur 
audiébamini 
audiébantur 


ft 
audiam 


Lishaltneas 
audiés 
audiet 


audiémus 
audiétis 
audient 
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Passive 
. 
SINGULAR } 
vocabor vidébor diicar capiar audiar ‘ee 
-“ ¢ 
I shall be called I shall be seen I shall be led I shall be taken I shall be heard 
vocaberis vidéberis diicéris capiéris audiéris 
vocabitur vidébitur diicétur capiétur audiétur 
PLURAL 
vocabimur vidébimur dticémur capiémur audiémur 
: vocabimini vidébimini diicémini capiémini audiémini 
vocabuntur vidébuntur dicentur capientur _audientur 
Perfect Indicative 
Active 
SINGULAR 
vocavi vidi dixi cépi audivi 
I have called, I have seen, I have led, I have taken, I hag heard, 

I called I saw I ted»..* I took I f$eard 
vocavisti vidisti dixisti - cépisti audivisti 
vocavit vidit diixit cépit audivit 

PLURAL 
vocavimus © vidimus diximus cépimus audivimus 
vocavistis vidistis _ dixistis cépistis audivistis 
vocavérunt vidérunt * diixérunt cépérunt audivérunt- 
Passive 


SINGULAR 


I have been led, I have been heard, 


I have been called, ‘I have been seen, I have been iaken, 


I was called I was seen I was led I was taken I was heard 
wy E | sum ao & (sum & & {sum & & (sum g § {sum 
ig 7 {eS aes g 7 yes 2 Obes 4 es 
S eS | est > S | est 5 @ (est 8 3 | est 3 & | est 
PLURAL 
‘3 @ | sumus ~ # | Sumus i @ | sumus > ¢|{sumus fq | sumus 
Q 5 estis S af 1 ests 3 a} ests Oe estis Se estis 
> 7 | sunt * | sunt Oo % | sunt o F | sunt « * | sunt 
s \ ; 
L 484 | is 
: a 
R 7 
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Past Perfect Indicative 


ba Active 
SINGULAR 
- - — -— 3 Ry oo 
vocaveram videram dixeram céperam audiveram 
I had called I had seen I had led I had taken _ I had heard 
vocaiveras viderds dixeras céperas audiveras 
vocaverat viderat dixerat - céperat audiverat 
5 PLURAL 
vocaveramus videramus diixeramus céperamus audiveramus 
vocaveratis videratis diixeratis céperatis audiveratis 
vocaverant viderant dixerant céperant audiverant 
2 Passive 
# (4 
SINGULAR 
I had been called _I had been seen I had been led I had been taken I had been heard 
Zh & | eram uv & | eram “ & { eram ag eram 4 & | eram 
ig" 4 eras @ 7 4 eras 3 7 | eras 57 { eras i 7 | erds 
S § | erat > s | erat a = | erat S = | erat BR F | erat 
PLURAL 
4 @ | eramus 3 |eramus ,-7 08 /eramus ,; 0 |eramus' if | eramus 
i «=! Dee 7; ae ~ ! Te ~ ! ae ie ae 
Q qs} eratis i qf | eratis J ap } eratis Q& as} eratis omy eratis 
> ¥ | erant % [erant © F | erant 0 | erant 3 ¥ | erant 
Future Perfect Indicative 
Active 
SINGULAR 
! vocaver6 viders diixers céper6 audiver6 


I shali have called I shall have seen I shall have led I shall have taken I shall have hed 


: vocaveris * videris diixeris céperis audiveris 
vocaverit viderit dixerit céperit audiverit 
{ 
PLURAL 
vocaverimus viderimus diixerimus céperimus audiverimus 
vocaveritis videritis diixeritis — céperitis audiveritis 
vocaverint viderint diixerint céperint audiverint 
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I shall have 
been called 


& ( erd 
eris 
S | erit | 


if 3 | erimus 
3 o 4 eritis 
5 F | erunt 


vocem 
voces 
vocet 


vocémus 
vocétis 
vocent 


vocer 
vocéris 
vocétur 


vocémur | 
vocémini 
vocentur 


vocarem 
vocareés 
vocaret 


Passive 


SINGULAR 


I shall have I shall have I shall have 
been seen been led been taken 
o g erd ef & | erd & G | ero 
= " 4 eris £ " 4 eris = rigs sens 
> oS | erit 3 & | erit § | erit 
PLURAL 
. = | erimus ie erimus > ¢ { erimus 
Lapa e,e o,e ww °,¢ 
A go } eritis 3 ao } Critis Q& af} eritis 
? | erunt Oo Fferunt © T | erunt 
Present Subjunctive 
Active 
SINGULAR 
videam dicam capiam 
videas diicas capiads 
videat diicat capiat 
PLURAL 
videamus diicamus capiamus 
videatis dticatis capiatis 
videant diicant capiant 
Passive 
SINGULAR 
videar diicar capiar 
videaris diicaris capiaris 
videatur dicatur capiatur 
PLURAL 
videamur diicamur capiamur 
videamini dticamini capiamini 
videantur diicantur capiantur 
Imperfect Subjunctive 
Active 
SINGULAR 
vidérem diicerem caperem 
vidérés dticerés caperés 
vidéret diceret caperet 
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I shall have 
been heard 


audiam 
audias 
audiat 


audiamus 
audiatis 
audiant 


audiar 
audiaris 
audiatur 


audiamur 
audiamini 
audiantur 


audirem 
audirés 
audiret 


’ 


vocarémus 
Be J See 
vocarétis 
' vocarent 


vocarer 
vocaréris 
vocarétur 


vocarémur 
vocarémini 
vocarentur 


vocaverim 
vocaveris 
vocaverit 


vocaverimus 
vocaveritis 
vocaverint 


sim 
sis 


tus, 
-a, -um 


Vi 


9 


voca 
-ae, -a 


ca 


vidérémus 
vidérétis 
vidérent 


vidérer 
vidéréris 
vidérétur 


vidérémur 
vidérémini 
vidérentur 
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PLURAL 


diicerémus 
dicerétis 
diicerent 


Passive 


SINGULAR 
diicerer 
diiceréris 
diicerétur 


PLURAL 


_ diicerémur 
dticerémini 
dicerentur 


j 


\ 
\ 
)s 


aperémus 
caperétis 
caperent 


caperer 
caperéris 
caperétur 


caperémur 
caperémini 
caperentur . 


Perfect Subjunctive 


viderim 
videris 
viderit 


viderimus 
videritis 
viderint 


_ Active 


SINGULAR 


dixerim 
dixeris 
dixerit 


PLURAL 


dixerimus 
dixeritis 
duxerint 


Passive _ , 


SINGULAR 


wu E sim 
2 s 
© i ; sis 
o F§ | sit 
PLURAL 
it s simus 
5 5 sitis 
o * | sint 


céperim 
céperis 
céperit 


céperimus 
céperitis 
céperint 


% 


sis 


audirémus 
audirétis: 
audirent 


audiret 
audiréris 
audirétur 


audirémur 
audirémini 
audirentur 


audiverim 
audiveris 
audiverit 


audiverimus 
audiveritis 
audiverint 


\ 
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Past Perfect Subjunctive 


Active 
SINGULAR 
vocavissem vidissem dtixissem cépissem audivissem 
vocavissés vidissés dtixissés cépissés audivissés 
- vocavisset vidisset dtixisset cépisset audivisset 
PLURAL 
vocavissémus vidissémus dixissémus 
vocavissétis vidissétis dtixissétis 
vocavissent vidissent diixissent 
cépissémus audivissémus 
cépissétis audivissétis «© 
cépissent audivissent 
Passive 


SINGULAR 


3 essem essem essem 
vocatus, iS visus, : ductus, y 
e, essés essés y essés 
: esset : esset : esset 
essem essem 
captus, i auditus, 
essés essés 
-a, “a, 
esset esset 
PLURAL 
_,. | essémus _. | essémus 1.,- | essémus 
vocati, 3 visi, oe ducti, =, 
essétis essétis esseéetis 
~ae, -a -ae, - ae, 
| essent essent essent 
. | essémus . | essemus 
capti, ee se ti, 
essétis essétis 
ae, - a | 
essent | essent 
Present Imperative 
Active 
Sing. voca, call vidé, see diic,* lead cape, take audi, hear 
Plur. vociate vidéte dticite capite audite 
, Passive 
Sing. vocare vidére diicere capere audire 
be called be seen be led be taken be heard 
Plur. vocamini vidémini diicimini capimini audimini 


*Dicd, diicé, facid, and ferd have a short form in the singular imperative. 
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t 
wea 


-vocare 
to cali 


- vocari 
to be called 


vocavisse 
to have called 


vocatus 


esse 


to have been 
called 


- vocaturus 
esse 


to be about 
to call 


vocatum iri 
to be about 
to be called 


vidére 
to see 


vidéri 
to be seen 


vidisse 
to have seen 


visus 
esse 


to have been 
Seen 


vistrus 
esse 


to be about 
to see 


visum iri 
to be about 
to be seen 


Pres. vocans, calling 
capiéns, ‘aking 
Fut. vocatirus, efc., 
about to call 
captirus, etc., about to take 
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Present Infinitive 


Active 
dticere 

to lead 

Passive 


diici 
io be led 


Perfect Infinitive 


Active 
dixisse 
to have led 


Passive 


ductus 


esse 


to have been 
led 


Future Infinitive 


Active 


ductirus 


esse 


to be about 
to lead 


Passive 


ductum iri 


to be about 
to be led 


Participles 


é Active 


vidéns, seeing 


visurus, étc., 
about to see 
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Fae 4 ? 
ai a / 7 


‘ 


capere 
to take 


capi 
to be taken 


cépisse 
to have taken 


captus 


esse 


to have been 
taken 


capttrus 


esse 


to be about 
to take 


captum iri 
to be about 
to be taken 


audire 
to hear 


audiri 
to be heard 


2 


(> 


audivisse 
to have heard © 


auditus 


esse 


to have been 
heard 


auditirus 


esse 


to be about 
to hear 


auditum iri 
to be about 
to be heard 


diicéns, leading 
audiéns, hearing 

ductirus, etc., 

about to lead 


audittrus, efc., about to hear 
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Passive 
visus, etc., seen ductus, etc., led 
auditus, etc., heard 
dicendus, etc., 


Perf. vocatus, etc., called 
captus, etc., taken 


Fut. vocandus, etc., videndus, etc., 


to be called to be seen to be led 
capiendus, efc., to be taken audiendus, etc., to be heard 
Gerund 
Gen. vocandi, of calling videndi, of seeing dicendi, of leading 
Dat. vocandé videnddé diicend6 
Acc. vocandum videndum dicendum 
Abl. vocandé videndsd diicendsé 


capiendi, etc., of taking audiendi, etc., of hearing” 


DEPONENT VERBS 
Principal Parts 


1st Conj. 2d Conj. 3d Conj. 3a Conj. (-id) 4th Conj. 
conor vereor sequor gradior orior 
conari veréri sequi gradi oriri 
conatus veritus secutus gressus ortus 
sum sum sum sum sum 
Stems j 
cona- veré- seque- grade- ori- 
conat- verit- secut- gress- ort- 
Present Indicative 
conor vereor sequor gradior orior 
I try I fear I follow I walk I rise 
Imperfect Indicative 
coOnabar verébar sequébar gradiébar oriébar 
Future Indicative 
conabor verébor sequar gradiar oriar 
Perfect Indicative 
conatus veritus secutus gressus ortus 
sum sum sum sum sum 
Past Perfect Indicative 
conatus veritus sectitus gressus ortus 
eram eram eram . eram eram 
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Future Perfect Indicative 


conatus veritus secitus gressus ortus 
ero ero ero ero ero 


“" Present Subjunctive 
> coOner verear sequar gradiar oriar 


Imperfect Subjunctive 
conarer verérer sequerer graderer orirer 


Perfect Subjunctive 
conatus veritus secutus gressus ortus 
sim sim sim sim sim 
Past Perfect Subjunctive 


conatus veritus secuitus gressus ortus 
essem essem essem essem essem 


Present Imperative 


Sing. conare verére sequere gradere orire 
try fear follow walk rise 
Plur, cOnamini verémini sequimini gradimini orimini 

Present Infinitive 

- conari veréri sequi gradi oriri 
Perfect Infinitive 

conatus veritus secttus gressus ortus 

esse esse esse esse esse 


Future Infinitive 


conatirus veritirus secttirus gressirus oriturus 
esse esse esse esse esse 


Present Participle 
conans veran sequéns gradiéns oriéns 


Future Participle 


conattrus, -a, -um verittrus, -a, -um — seciittirus, -a, -um 
gressurus, -a, -um orittrus, -a, -um 
Perfect Participle 
conatus, -a, -um veritus, -a, -um seciitus, -a, -um 


gressus, -a, -um ortus, -a, -um 
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Future Passive Participle 


conandus, -a, -um verendus, -a, -um 
gradiendus, -a, -um 


sequendus, -a, -um 
oriendus, -a, -um 


{ 


Gerund 


conandi verendi sequendi gradiendi oriendi 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


Sum, J am 
Prin. Parts: sum, esse, fui, futirus 


Indicative 


PRESENT IMPERFECT FUTURE 
Sing. sum  eram er 
Iam I was I shail be 
es eras eris 
est erat erit 
Plur. sumus eramus erimus 
estis eratis eritis 
sunt erant erunt 
PERFECT PAST PERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 
Sing. fui fueram fuerd. 
I have been, I had I shall have 
JI was been - been 
fuisti fueras fueris © 
fuit fuerat fuerit 
Plur. fuimus fueramus fuerimus 
fuistis fueratis fueritis 
fuérunt fuerant fuerint 
Subjunctive 
PRESENT IMPERFECT PERFECT 
Sing. sim essem. fuerim 
sis essés fueris 
sit esset fuerit 
Plur. simus essémus fuerimus 
sitis essétis fueritis 
sint essent fuerint 


PAST PERFECT 
Sing. fuissem Plur. fuissémus 
fuissés fuissétis 
fuisset fuissent 
‘5 B) re 
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Infinitive 
Pres. esse, to be 
Perf. fuisse, to have been 
Fut. futirus esse, to be about to be 


' Imperative 


Sing. es, be 
Plur. este, be 


Possum, / am able, I can 


Prin. Parts: possum, posse, potui 


Indicative 
PRESENT IMPERFECT FUTURE 
Sing. possum poteram poteré 
I am able, I was able, I shall be 
I can I could able 
potes poteras poteris 
potest poterat poterit 
Plur. possumus poteramus poterimus 
potestis poteratis poteritis 
possunt poterant poterunt 
PERFECT PAST PERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 
Sing. potui potueram potueré 
I have been I had been [ shall have 
able, I could able been able 
potuisti potueras potueris 
potuit potuerat potuerit 
Plur. potuimus potueramus potuerimus 
potuistis potueratis potueritis 
potuérunt potuerant potuerint 
Subjunctive 
} PAST 
PRESENT IMPERFECT PERFECT peo 
Sing. possim possem potuerim potuissem 
possis possés potueris potuissés 
possit posset potuerit potuisset 
Plur. possimus possémus potuerimus potuissémus 
possitis possétis potueritis potuissétis 
. possint possent potuerint potuissent 
Infinitive 


Pres. posse, to be able 
Perf. potuisse, to have been able 


Participle 
Pres. poténs (adj.), powerful 
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Fer6, I bear, bring 


Prin. Paris: ferd, ferre, tuli, [atus Stems: fer-, tul-, lat- 
Indicative 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Pres. fer6 ferimus feror ferimur 
fers _ fertis ferris ferimini 
fert ferunt fertur feruntur 
Imperf. ferébam ferébar 
Fut. feram, ferés, etc. ferar, feréris, etc. 
Perf. tuli latus sum 
Past Perf. tuleram | latus eram 
Fut. Perf. tulerd latus erd 
Subjunctive | 
ACTIVE PASSIVE | | 
Pres. feram, feras, eic. ferar, feraris, efc. 
Imperf.. ferrem — ferrer 
Perf. tulerim latus sim 
Past Perf. tulissem latus essem 


Present Imperative 


Sing. . fer ferre 
Plur. ferte ferimini 
Infinitive 
Pres. ferre ferri 
Perf. _ tulisse latus esse 
Fui. latirus esse 
Participle 
Pres. feréns 
Perf. latus 
Fut. latirus ferendus 
Gerund 


ferendi, eéc. 


E6, I go ! 
Prin. Parts: e5, ire, ii, itirus Stems: I-, i-, it- 
Indicative 

PRESENT IMPERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 
| 
eo Imus ibam, etc. ibd ibimus if iimus | 

is itis ibis ibitis «isti istis 
it eunt Ibit  ibunt lit iérunt 
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PAST PERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 
ieram ieré 
Subjunctive 
PRESENT IMPERFECT PERFECT PAST PERFECT 
eam irem ierim issem 


Present Imperative 


Sing. i Plur. ite 
: | Infinitive Participle 
Pres. ire Pres. Act. iéns, euntis 
Perf. isse Fut. Act.  itirus 
Fut. ittrus esse Fut. Pass. eundus 
Gerund 


eundi, etc. 


Fid, J am made (passive of faci) 


Prin. Parts: fis, fier, factus sum Stems: fi-, fact- 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Pres. fi6 fimus fiam fiamus 
fis fitis fids fiatis 
fit fiunt fiat fiant 
Imperf.  fiébam fierem 
Fut. fiam 
Perf. factus sum factus sim 
Past Perf. factus eram factus essem a, 
Present Imperative Participle 
Sing. fi Perf. factus 
Plur. fite Fut. faciendus 
Infinitive Gerund 
Pres. fieri faciendi, etc. 


Perf. factus esse 
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Volé, Nols, Malé 


Prin. Parts: volé, velle, volui, I am willing, wish 
nolé, ndlle, nélui, I am unwilling 
malé, malle, malui, I prefer 


Indicative 
Pres. volé nolé 
vis non vis 
vult non vult 
volumus nolumus 
vultis non vultis 
volunt nolunt 
Imperf. volébam ndolébam 
Fut. volam nolam 
Perks volui nolui 
Past Perf. volueram ndlueram 
Fut. Perf. voiueré ndluer6é 
Subjunctive 
Pres. velim nolim 
velis nolis 
velit nolit 
velimus nolimus 
velitis nolitis 
velint nolint 
Imperf. vellem ndllem 
icek voluerim ndluerim 
Past Perf. voluissem ndluissem 
Present Imperative 
Sing. noli 
Plur. nolite 
Infinitive 
Pres. velle nolle 
Perf. voluisse noluisse 
Participle 
Pres. voléns noléns . 
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mal6 
mavis 
mavult . 
malumus 
mavultis 
malunt 
malébam 
malam 
malui 
malueram. 
malueré 


malim 
malis — 
malit 
malimus 
mialitis 
malint 
mallem. 
maluerim 
maluissem 


malle 
maluisse — 


APPENDIX 


The Most Common Case Possibilities for the Regular Endings of Nouns 


-4: If a noun ends in -a, it is nominative singular of the First Declension 
(fémina) or nominative or accusative plural neuter of the Second De- 
clension (oppida) or nominative or accusative plural neuter of the 
-Third Declension (tempora). 

~4: If a noun ends in -4, it is ablative singular of the First Declension (fé- 
mina). 

~&: If a noun ends in -é, it is either vocative singular of the Second Declen- 
sion (serve) or ablative singular of the Third Declension (homine). 

-é: If a noun ends in -6, it is ablative singular of the Fifth Declension (dié). 

-i; If a noun ends in -i, it is genitive singular of the Second Declension 
(servi) or vocative singular of the Second Declension (fili) or nomina- 
tive plural of the Second Declension (servi) or dative or ablative | 
singular of the Third Declension (homini, mari). 

-d: If a noun ends in -6, it is either dative or ablative singular of the Second 
Declension (servd). 

-ii: If a noun ends in -i, it is either ablative singular of the Fourth Declen- 

- sion (exercitii) or nominative or dative or accusative singular of neuters 
of the Fourth Declension (corntt). 

eae; If a noun ends in -ae, it is genitive or dative singular of the First 
Declension (féminae) or nominative plural of the First Declension 
(féminae) or locative singular of the First Declension (Rémae). 

-am: If a noun ends in -am, it is accusative singular of the First Declension 


(féminam). 3 

as: If a noun ends in -4s, it is accusative plural of the First Declension 
(féminds). 

-arum: If a noun ends in -arum, it is genitive eel of the First Declension 
(fémindrum), 


-ei: If a noun ends in -éi, it is genitive or dative singular of the Fifth De- 
clension (rei, diéi). 

-em: If a noun ends in -em, it is either accusative singular of the Third De- 
clension (hominem) or accusative singular of the Fifth Declension (rem). 

-6s: If a noun ends in -6s, it is either nominative or accusative plural of the 
Third Declension (hominés) or nominative singular or nominative or 
accusative plural of the Fifth Declension (rés). 

-érum: If a noun ends in -érum, it is genitive plural of the Fifth Declension | 
(rérum). 

-ébus: If a noun ends in -ébus, it is dative or ablative plural of the Fifth 
Declension (rébus). 

-is: If a noun ends in -is, it is genitive singular of the Third Declension 
(hominis). 
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-is: If a noun ends in -is, it is dative or ablative plural of the First Declen- 
sion (féminis) or dative or ablative plural of the Second Declension 
(servis) or accusative plural of i-stem nouns of the Third Declension 
(civis) or locative plural of the First or Second Declension (Athénis). 

-ium: If a noun ends in -ium, it is genitive plural of an i-stem noun of the 
Third Declension (civium). 

-ibus: If a noun ends in -ibus, it is either dative or ablative plural of the 
Third Declension (hominibus) or dative or ablative plural of the Fourth 
Declension (exercitibus). 

-os: If a noun ends in -s, it is accusative plural of the Second Declension 
(servos). 

-orum: If a noun ends in -érum, it is genitive plural of the Second Declen- 
sion (servérum). 

-ua: If a noun ends in -ua, it is nominative or accusative plural of neuters 
of the Fourth Declenetsy (cornua). 

-ui: If a noun ends in -ui, it is dative singular of the F ourth Detieison 
(exercitui). | 

-um: If a noun ends in -um, it is accusative singular of the Second De- 
clension (servum) or nominative singular of neuters of the Second De- 
clension (oppidum) or genitive plural of the Third Declension (homi- 
num). 

-tis: If a noun ends in -ts, it is either nominative singular of the Second 
Declension (servus) or nominative singular of the Fourth Declension 
(exercitus). 

-us: If a noun ends in -is, it is genitive singular or nominative or accusa- 
tive plural of the Fourth Declension (exercitiis). 

-uum: If a noun ends in -uum, it is genitive plural of the Fourth Deciension 
(exercituum), 
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Syntax 
NOUNS 


If a Latin word in this book is a noun, it is in one of seven cases: nomina- 
tive, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, vocative, locative. 
adh : : ’ [Nominative Case] 

If the noun is in the nominative case, it may be 


1, The subject of the sentence. LAs, Agricola arat, The farmer plows.] 

2. A predicate noun with a linking verb such as is, seems, etc. LAs, Fémina 
est Marcia, The woman is Marcia.]| 

3. A predicate noun used with the passive of verbs meaning call, name, 
appoint, etc. [As, Femina Marcia appellatur, The woman is named Marcia. | 

ey ve ; [Genitive Case] 

If the noun is in the genitive case, it may be 

1. A possessive genitive. [As, filia Galbae, Galba’s daughter] 

9. A limiting genitive. [As, turba agricolarum, @ crowd of farmers.] 

.8. A genitive of the whole, denoting the whole of which a part is taken. 
[As, satis framenti, enough grain (enough of grain).] 

4. A descriptive genitive, describing another noun. [As, dux égregiae 
virtitis, a leader of outstanding courage.| See page 270. 

5. An objective genitive, expressing the object of the verbal idea con- 
veyed in certain nouns. [As, timor hostium, fear of the enemy (that is, felt 


toward the enemy).] : 
; : ; [Dative Case] 
If the noun is in the dative case, it may be 


1. A dative of the indirect object, denoting the indirect object of verbs 
meaning give, show, tell, etc. [As, Galba Marciae insulam déménstrat, Galba 
points out the island to (for) Marcia.] 

2. A dative with adjectives, the adjectives being those meaning near, fit, 
friendly, pleasing, like, etc. [As, propinqui locé nostro, near our place.] 


_§. A dative with special verbs, verbs of this sort being cénfid6, trust; 


— erédd, believe; désum, fail; noced, harm; resist6, resist; studed, desire; 


igndsc6, pardon; imperd, command; persuaded, persuade; placed, please. 
i As, Virtati confidébant, They trusted (to) the courage.| See page 75. 


4. A dative with compounds, where the dative is the indirect object of 
verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, pré, sub, 
super, and sometimes circum. [As, Légatus cépiis praeerat, The officer was 
at the head of (commanded) the forces.| See page 75. 


5. A dative of reference, where the dative indicates the person who is re- 
ferred to, or who is concerned in what is happening. [As, Sibi ux6rés 
rapiunt, They seize wives for themselves.| See page 74, 
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6. A dative of purpose, where the dative indicates purpose when the idea 
can be expressed simply by a verb and noun rather than by a clause. [As, 
Mora saliti urbi erat, Te delay was the salvation (literally, was for the salva- 
tion) of the city.]| In the example a dative of reference also appears, making 
what is known as a double dative. See pages 182-183. 


7. A dative of possession, where the dative is used with a form of the verb 
sum to indicate the fact of possession. [As, Liber mihi est, J have a book 
(literally, A book is to me).] See page 233. 


8. A dative of agent, where the dative expresses the agent with the passive 
periphrastic conjugation. [As, Caesari auxilium mittendum erat, Caesar had 
to send aid (literally, aid had to be sent by Caesar).] See page 332. 


[A ccusative | Case] 
If the noun is in the accusative case, it may be 


1. An accusative of direct object of a verb. [As, Agricola terram arat, 
The farmer plows the land.] 


2. An accusative with one of the prepositions ad} ante, circum, contra, 
inter, intra, ob, per, post, prope, propter, super, trans, and ultra. [As, prope 
insulam, near the island. | 


3. An accusative as subject of an infinitive. [As, Mé venire cupit, He 
wishes me to come.| See page 64. 


4. An accusative of place whither, in a phrase introduced by ad or in; 
but the preposition is omitted with domum, home, and names of towns. [As, 
Ad oppidum vénit, He came to (toward) the town; Romam vénit, He came to 
Rome. | 


5. An accusative of extent, expressing the extent of time and space. [As, 
Dudas horas mansit, He stayed two hours.] 


6. The second accusative used as the object of a verb meaning call, elecé, 
choose, appcint, and the like. [As, Eum consulem creavérunt, They elected 
him consul. | 


[A blative Case] 
If a noun is in the ablative case, it may be | 


1. An ablative of place where, in a phrase introduced by the preposition 
in. [As, in oppidd, in the town. ] 


2. An ablative of place whence, in a phrase introduced by one of the 
prepositions 4 (ab), dé, é (ex); but the preposition is omitted with dom6, 
from home, and names of towns. [As, Ab oppidé vénit, He came away from 
the town; Domo vénit, He came from home; Roma discessit, He went away 
from Rome.| 


3. An ablative of description, where an ablative noun is modified by an | 
adjective in the phrase. LAs, dux égregia virtite, a leader of outstanding 
courage.| See page 270. i‘ 
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4. An ablative of means, expressing the means or instrument by which 
something is done. [As, Gladid pontem défendit, He defends the bridge with 


Wis sword.} 


5. An ablative with a preposition, the prepositions used being 4 (ab), 
cum, dé, @ (ex), prae, pro, sine. [As Pro patria pugnant, They ore fighting 
ot their coumtry.| 

6. An ablative of time when or within which, expressing the time when 
something takes place. [As, Tertia héra reliquit, He left in (at or within) the 
third hour.| 

7. An ablative of manner, in a phrase introduced by the preposition 
cum; but cum may be omitted if there is an adjective in the phrase. [As, 
Magna cum celeritate contendimus, We hurried with great speed (very 
speedily).} 

8. An ablative of agent, with a passive verb and in a phrase introduced 
by the preposition 4 (ab). [As, Péns 4 militibus défendébatur, The bridge 
was defended by the soldiers.] 

9. An ablative of separation, with or without the prepositions 4 (ab), 
dé, é (ex); but the preposition is retained if the ablative is a person. [As, 
Periculé liberati sunt, They were freed from danger.) See page 113. 

10. An ablative of specification, specifying in what respect a thing is true. 
[As, ndmine Caesar, Caesar by name; Animé cénfirmatus erat, He had been 


encouraged in mind.) 


11. An ablative of cause, expressing the cause of an action. [As, Imperato 
ducis discédunt, They leave at the command (because of the command) of the 
genera.| 

12. An ablative of accordance. (As, In urbem hdc condiciéne reverté- 
runt, They returned bo the city on these terms (in accordance with this condition).| 


. See page 114. 


13. An ablative of comparison, used in a comparison when quam, than, 
is omitted. [As, Pilum gladié longius est, A javelin is longer than a sword.] 
See page 164. 

14. An ablative absolute, where two nouns or a noun and a participle or 


a noun and an adjective are used in the ablative case to tell the circumstances 
under which an action takes place. [As, Oppidé captd, nostri domum véné- 


runt, When the town had been taken, our men came home.| See page 122. 

15. An ablative with a deponent, used as the object of one of the five 
deponent verbs itor, use; fruor, enjoy; fungor, perform; potior, get posses- 
sion of; and vescor, eat. [As, Bene gladiis atébantur, They were using their 
swords well.| See page 172. 

PN [Vocative Case] 

If a noun is in the vocative case, it is 

A vocative of address. [As, Properate, puellae, Hurry, girls.) 
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= [Locative Case} 
If a noun is in the locative case, it is 


A locative of place where, with names of towns and a few other words, 
such as domi, at home; riri, in the country. [As, Romae vivunt, They live ai 
Rome; Domi manémus, We are staying at home.] 


ADJECTIVES 


If a word is an adjective, it will be found in agreement with a noun in 
gender, number, and case. [As, filias parvas, /ittle girls.| It may be a predi- 
cate adjective. [As, Oppidum est parvum, The town is small.] Or it may be 
used as a substantive. [As, amicus, friend; nostri, our men; bona, property.] 

4 


PRONOUNS 


If a word is a pronoun, it will be a personal, a relative, a demonstrative, 
a reflexive, an interrogative, an indefinite, or an intensive pronoun. All pro- 
nouns, except the personal, may be used adjectively. A relative pronoun - 
will agree with its antecedent in gender and number, but its case will be 
determined by the way it is used in its clause. [As, Oppidum cépimus quod 
antea occupaverant, We took the town that they had previously seized.| Some- 
times the antecedent is something stated in the previous sentence. [As, Quod 
ut jiistissimé faciat, In order that he may do this most justly.| See pages 89-90, 


PREPOSITIONS 


If a word is a preposition, it will be followed by either the accusative or 
the ablative case. A few prepositions govern both cases, but with different 
meanings. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


If a word is a conjunction, it will connect words, clauses, or sentences of 
the same rank (as, et and sed) or clauses one of which is subordinate in rank 
to the other (as, postquam and simul atque). . 


ADVERBS 


If a word is an adverb, it will modify a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb. 


VERBS 


If a word is a verb, it will be in the indicative, subjunctive, or imperative 
mood, an infinitive, a gerund, or a participle. 
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[Indicative Mood] 

If a verb is in the indicative mood, it states a fact or asks a question. [As, 

Puer dicit, The boy is speaking; Quid puer dicit? What is the boy saying? ] 

It may be either the main verb or a subordinate verb of the sentence. [As, 

Simul atque vénit, adventum hostium nintiavit, As soon as he came, he 
announced the arrival of the enemy.] | 


[Imperative Mood] 
If a verb is in the imperative mood, it expresses a command. [As, Nobis 
fabulam narra, Tell us a story.]| 
[Subjunctive Mood} 
If a verb is in the subjunctive mood, it will generally be found to be ina 
subordinate clause in this book. [As, Milités mittuntur ut oppidum oppu- 
gnent, Soldiers are being sent to attack the town.| The kind of subordinate 
clause is to be determined by the word introducing the clause. 
[Infinitive] 
If a verb is an infinitive, it may be 


1. The subject of another verb. [As, Laborare est gratum, 70 work is 
pleasant.] 


2. The complement of another verb, where the infinitive completes the 
meaning of such verbs as possum, be able; dubitd, hesitate; coepi, begin; 
timed, fear; etc. [As, Navem vidére potest, He is able to see the ship.] 


3. The object of another verb. [As, Virum dicere jubet, H e orders the man 
to speak.| 
4, The main verb of an indirect statement. [As, gees in agris 
laborare dicit, He says that the farmers are working in the fields.| Indirect 
statements follow verbs meaning say, tell, think, perceive, hear, know, etc. 
; : [Voice] 
A verb will be active or passive. If it is active, the subject will be doing 
something. [As, Viri puerés laudant, The men are praising the boys.| If it is 
passive, the subject will be acted upon. [As, Pueri 4 viris laudantur, The 
boys are being praised by the men.| A verb will agree with its geen oF in person 
and number. 
[Tense] 
A verb, if indicative, will be in the present, imperfect, future, perfect, 
past perfect, or future perfect tense. If it is in the present tense, it expresses 
an act in present time or an action going on in present time. If it is in the 
imperfect tense, it expresses an act going on at the time of some other act in 
past time or a repeated or customary action in past time. Hf it is in the future 
tense, it expresses an act occurring in future time. If it is in the perfect tense, 
it expresses an action performed in past time or an action completed at the 
present time. If it is in the past perfect tense, it expresses an act completed 
at the time of some other act in past time. If it is in the future perfect 
tense (an infrequent form), it expresses an act completed at the time of 
some other act in future time. 
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A verb, if subjunctive, will be in the present, imperfect, perfect, or past 
perfect tense. The tenses of the subjunctive have the same force as the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative. In addition, each has a future force. 

Like the indicative, the subjunctive is used both in independent and in 
dependent clauses, but it is much more common in dependent clauses. In 
this book you will find nearly all the subjunctives used dependently ; those 
used independently are translated or explained. 


[Sequence of Tenses] 
When a subjunctive is used in a dependent clause, its tense is determined 
by the time of the verb on which it depends. This is known as sequence of 
tenses. (See page 173.) If the verb in the dependent clause is present sub- 
junctive, the clause will be dependent on an independent clause of which the 
verb refers to present or future time (present, future, future perfect tense]. 
If the verb in the dependent clause is imperfect or past perfect subjunctive, 
the clause will be dependent on an independent clause of which the verb 
refers to past time (imperfect, perfect, or past perfect tense). The perfect 
subjunctive will not be found often. It may be found in an indirect question 
referring to past time when the verb of the main clause refers to present or 
future time. It will also be found occasionally in result clauses in place of 
the imperfect subjunctive to emphasize the actual occurrence of the result. 
(See page 172.) 


[Tenses of the Infinitive] 
A verb, if an infinitive, will be in the present, perfect, or future tense. 
Except in indirect statements, only the present and perfect infinitives are 
used. The present infinitive represents the action as in progress without 
regard to time; the perfect, as completed. If the infinitive is found in an 
indirect statement, the present infinitive will denote that the action in the 
quoted statement is going on or went on at the same time as the action of the 
introducing verb (the verb or expression of saying, etc.). If the verb in the 
quoted statement is the perfect infinitive, it will indicate that the action 
went on before that of the introducing verb. If the infinitive is future, it will 
indicate that the action of the quoted statement will take place after that of 
the introducing verb. 


(Partici ples} 
If a word is a participle, it will agree in gender, number, and case with a 
noun or pronoun in the sentence; for participles are adjectival in nature. 
The participle may be 
1. Used as a simple modifying adjective. [As, Viri vulnerati sé serva- 
vérunt, The wounded men saved themselves. | 


2. Used as a substantive. [As, Fugientés Romam pervénérunt, The fugi- 
tives (fleeing) reached Rome.] 


8. Used in an ablative absolute. [As, Multis -vulneratis, nostri nén 
fugiunt, Though many have been wounded, our men do not flee. | 
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4. Used to express the idea conveyed by a clause of time, or cause, ot 
concession, or condition, or by a relative clause. [As, Viri vulnerati pugnare 
non poterant, The men were unable to fight, because they had been wounded. | 


5. Used to make the future active infinitive (see page 123), the perfect 
passive infinitive (see page 64), and the rest of the participial system of the 
verb. 


6. Used in the active periphrastic conjugation. See pages 269-270. 
7. Used in the passive periphrastic conjugation. See pages 325-326. 
8. Used with ad or causa in expressions of purpose. See page 212. 


[Gerund] 
If a word is a gerund, it may be 


1. Used in various constructions of nouns. See page 200. 
2. Used with ad or causa in expressions of purpose. See pages 200-201. 


[Subordinate Clauses Not in Indirect Statements] 

If a verb is found in a subordinate clause, and the clause is not a part of 

an indirect statement, the type and name of the clause must be determined 

from the word introducing the clause. Certain words (as ut and cum) in- 
troduce more than one type of subordinate clause. 


[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Ut] 
If a subordinate clause, adverbial in character, is introduced by ut, the 
clause may be 


1. A clause of purpose. (As, Nuntii mittuntur, ut pacem petant, Messen- 
gers are sent to seek peace.| The verb will be either present or imperfect sub- 
junctive. See pages 73-74. 


2. A clause of result. [As, Tam défessi sunt, ut non jam pugnent, They 
are so tired that they are no longer fighting.| The verb will regularly be either 
present or imperfect subjunctive, but occasionally perfect. See page 83. 


, 3. A clause of time. [As, Ut Caesar pervénit, socii erant laeti, When 
Caesar arrived, the allies were happy.| The verb will be perfect indicative. 


If a subordinate clause introduced by ut is not adverbial but a noun in its 
character, it may be 


1. A purpose clause — the object of a verb meaning warn, ask, urge, 
persuade, command. [As, Nobis persuddet ut domum properémus, He per- 
suades us to hurry home.| The verb will be subjunctive. 


2. A purpose clause — the object of a verb of fearing. [As, Timed ut 
veniat, I fear that he will not come.| The clause is negative in meaning, and 
its verb is subjunctive. See page 224. 


3. A result clause used with verbs meaning to happen or bring to pass. 
[As, Effécit ut auxilium mitterétur, He brought it about that help was sent.] 
The verb will be subjunctive. 
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[Subordinate Clauses Introdiced by Cum] 
If a subordinate clause is introduced by cum, it may be 


1. A clause expressing the time of an action. [As, Romulus, cum urbem 
condidit, Romam eam appellavit, Romulus, when he founded the city, named 
it Rome.| The verb will be present, past, or future indicative. See page 103. 


2. A clause describing the circumstances under which an action takes 
place. [As, Cum trans flimen cépias tradiicere conarétur, pulsus est, When 
he was trying to lead his forces across the river, he was driven back.| The verb 
will be either imperfect or past perfect subjunctive. See page 103. 


3. A clause expressing the cause of an action. [As, Cum domi non sit, 
ego non manébo, As (since, because) he is not at home, I shall not remain.] 
The verb will be subjunctive. See page 104. 


4. A clause of concession. [As, Cum défénsérés pauci essent, oppidum 
capi non poterat, Although the defenders were few, the town could not be taken. ] 
The verb will be subjunctive. 


[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Simul atque, Postquam, Ubi] 
If a subordinate clause is introduced by simul atque, postquam, or ubi, 
it will be 


A clause expressing the time of an action. [As, Simul atque bellum cén- 
fectum est, legidnés in hibernis relictae sunt, When the war was finished (had 
been finished), the legions were left in winter quarters.| The verb will be indica- 
tive, usually in the perfect tense. 


[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Quod] 
_If a subordinate clause is introduced by quod, it may be | 


1. A relative clause, describing something. [As, Praemium quod recépi 
gratum est, The reward that I have received is welcome.| The verb will be 
indicative. 


2. A relative clause expressing the purpose of an action. [As, Auxilium 
misérunt quod oppidum défenderet, They seni aid to defend the betas The 
verb will be present or imperfect subjunctive. See page 135. 


3. A clause expressing the cause of an action. [As, Laeti sunt quod 
periculé liberati sunt, They are happy because they have been freed from 
danger.| The verb will be indicative. 


[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Propterea quod, Quia, Quoniam] 
If a subordinate clause is introduced by propterea quod, quia, or quoniam, 
it will be 


A clause expressing the cause of an action. [As, Bene pugnabunt, quia 
fortissimi sunt, They will fight well, because they are very brave.| The verb 
will be indicative. 
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[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Etsi or Quamquam] © 
If a subordinate clause is introduced by etsi or quaamquam, it will be 


A clause of concession. [As, Quamquam navés multae 4missae erant, 
dux non perterritus est, Although many vessels had been lost, the leader was 
not alarmed.| The verb will be indicative. 

[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Né] 

If a subordinate clause is introduced by né, it may be 


i. An adverbial clause of purpose, negative in character. [As, Labéra- 
bunt, né culpentur, They will work in order not to be blamed.| See page 74. 


2. A noun clause of purpose, affirmative in character, the object of a verb 
of fearing. [As, Verébantur né culparentur, They feared that they would be 


blamed.| See page 224. 
[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Sil] 
If a subordinate clause is introduced by si, it will be 


A clause expressing condition. [As, Si bene laborabis, praemium recipiés, 
If you work well, you will receive a reward.| In this book the conditional 
clauses that you will be expected to understand will be in the indicative. 


[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by Qué] 
If a subordinate clause is introduced by qué, it may be 


1. A relative clause describing something. [As, Gladius qué miles © 
Romanus pugnat brevis est, The sword with which a Roman soldier fights 1s 
short.| The verb will be indicative. 


2. A clause of purpose. [As, Equités coacti sunt, qué celerius persequi 
posset, Horsemen were assembled, that he might be able to follow more swiftly.] 
The verb will be subjunctive, and there will be a word in the comparative 


degree in the clause. 
[Subordinaie Clauses Iniroduced by a Relative Pronoun] 


If a subordinate clause is introduced by a relative pronoun, it may be 


1. A clause describing something. [As, Liber, quem legis, est meus, The 
book which you are reading is mine.| The verb will be indicative. 


9. A clause expressing the purpose of an action. [As, Légatum misérunt, 
qui pacem peteret, They sent an envoy to seek peace.] The verb will be sub- 


junctive. See page 135. 
[Subordinate Clauses Introduced by an Interrogative Word] 


If a subordinate clause is introduced by an interrogative word (pronoun, 
adjective, or adverb), it will be 


An indirect question, which will be used as a noun in the sentence. [As, 
Scié quis in hortd sit, J know who is in the garden.| The verb will be subjunc- 
tive. See page 201. 

[Subordinate Clauses in Indirect Statements] 

If a subordinate clause appears in an indirect statement, its verb will be 
subjunctive in case it is a part of the statement that is being given indirectly. 
This means that any indicative that would regularly be used for the clause 
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when the clause is directly given has been changed to the subjunctive. (See 
pages 320-321.) The type and name of subordinate clauses indirectly given 
can be determined only by a consideration of what the clauses were in direct 
statement. A clause found with its verb indicative in an indirect statement 
was not a part of the original direct statement. 


[Sequence of Tenses of Subordinate Clauses in Indirect Statements] 
The sequence of tenses for the verbs of subordinate clauses in an indirect 
statement is determined by the tense of the verb of saying etc. that intro- 


duces the indirect statement. See page 321. 
[Active Periphrastic Conjugation] 


If a verb is found in the active periphrastic conjugation (a combination 
of the future active participle and a form of sum), the sentence will express 
future or intended action. [As, Domum itirus sum, J am about to go home, 
I intend to go home.] See pages 269-270. 


[Passive Periphrastic Conjugation] 

If a verb is found in the passive periphrastic conjugation (a combination 

of the gerundive and a form of sum), the sentence will express an action that 

must take place. [As, Milités mittendi erant, Soldiers had io be sent.| See 
pages 325-326. 
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The Writing of Latin 


After Lesson 12. Write in Latin: 1. The Romans fought to bring 
Italy under their power. 2. The boys were thrown into the river that 
they might be killed. 3. The neighbors came together to see the new 
city. 4. Aid was sent that the city might not be captured. 5. Those 
boys were working with great diligence, lest they be blamed by their 
teacher. 6. Resist that soldier. He is not in command of the men. 


After Lesson 138. Write in Latin: 1. The allies fought so bravely 
that their town was not captured. 2. A certain king ruled in such a 
_ Way »that he was loved by all. 3. Who brought it about that the 

~ Reman®*conquered the Albans? 4. They carried on the war so suc- 
cessfully that peac@was made that year. 5. Horatius pretended 
flight, so that he was able to win in battle. 


After Lesson 14. Write in Latin: 1. They are waging war in order 
»to defend their own territory. 2. She returns to Rome to see her 
mother. 3. He will enroll two legions that he may have a sufficiently 
large army. 4. The general sends a messenger to announce the vic- 
tory. 5. He is so tired that he does not work. 6. They work in the 
fields in the summer that there may not be a lack of food in the winter. 


After Lesson 15. Write in Latin: 1. Romulus drew up his army 
in the Forum to resist the enemy, who had come to lay waste the 
fields of the Romans. 2. Tullia was so eager for power that she killed 
her own father. 3. We heard that many chiefs of the state had been 
driven out by Tarquin. 4. We shall return to the camp by night in 
order that the young men may not see us and kill us. 5. Who will 
bring it about that our bold soldiers are not disturbed by fear of 
death? 6. Our ancestors tell us that a certain Servius surrounded the 
city of Rome with a wall and performed many other. notable services 
for the state. 7. We learned that Brutus was stirring up the people 
to kill the king. 


After Lesson 17. Write in Latin: 1. They will be deprived of their 
money and their land. 2. Aid will be sent that you may be freed from 
danger. 3. Who does not wish to be free from servitude? 4. We did 
not wish to make peace on those terms. 5. The uproar was so great 
in the city that we were wishing to leave. 

After Lesson 18. Write in Latin: 1. They say that they do not 
wish the consuls to have the whole power in the state. 2. While 
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Virginius was fleeing to the army, there was a great uproar in Rome. 
_ 3. Virginius said he wished to announce the death of his daughter. 
4. The citizens were so moved by the story of Virginia that they 
punished certain magistrates with death or exile. 5. While Virginius 
was in the camp fighting for his country, his daughter was not safe 
at home. 


After Lesson 19. Write in Latin: 1. As a dictator has been ap- 
pointed, the war will be carried on with greater hope. 2. If an oppor- 
tunity is given, I shall be willing to obey your commands. 3. After 
a great part of Italy had been laid waste, Pyrrhus set out toward 
Rome. 4. He sent scouts to find the way (express in two ways). . 
5. Though he remained a few years in Italy, Pyrrhus was not “ep 


conquer the Romans. an \) a rh 
Ma 


After Lesson 20. Write in Latin: 1. After he had killed his daugh- 
ter (use ablative absolute), Virginius fled to the camp of dhe Roman 
army to save his life. 2. He hoped’that his comes sc oe 
new: tribunes and thus set free the people from fear. (33. Bekttti$e you 
do not wish to follow me of your own accord, I shall never try to 
restore your freedom to you. 4. When the laws had been written 
(translate by using an ablative-absolute construction), no longer could 
the magistrates oppress the citizens. 5. We shall send a messenger ~ 
to the king to tell him (translate in two ways) about the treachery of 
his friends. 6. Don’t you think that the Greeks sent for Pyrrhus sc 
that their city might not be captured by the-Romans? 7. The dic- 
tators were such just men that they never tried to ‘keep their power 
always. 8. Virginia’s father denied that she had been Appius’s slave. 


After Lesson 21. Write in Latin: 1. When the men had armed 
themselves, they left the camp. 2. When the Roman army had been 
defeated, Regulus was captured. 3. When Regulus had been sent 
to Rome, the enemy hoped to be able to obtain peace. 4. Our men, 
as they had been a long time in war, had endured many dangers. 
5. The leader sent a few men to carry assistance to the besieged town. 


After Lesson 22. Write in Latin: 1. The soldier was not braver 
than the sailor; nor was a sword a hindrance to the sailor. 2. Han- 
nibal at that time was going through the mountains with his army. 
3. When he had crossed the river, he approached the Alps, the roads 
of which were difficult for his elephants. 4. No general more famous 
than Hannibal had ever fought against the Romans. 5. They are 
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going into Gaul to make war there. 6. He says that they will go into 
Gaul, and that they had never been in that country before. 


After Lesson 23. Write in Latin: 1. The Roman general used the 
cavalry on the flanks of the line of battle. 2. He placed the soldiers 
of that legion in the front of the line of battle, that they might be 


_ able to use their swords more easily. 3. The space between the river 


and the hill was so narrow that the road could be defended by a few 


men. 4. When the signal was given, the troops prepared to go out 
of the camp and make an attack on the enemy. 5. Scouts reported 


that the cavalry of the enemy could be seen and that they were going 


toward the river. 


After Lesson 25. In the following sentences tell what construction 
would be used in Latin for each italicized word or expression and explain 
why. Then translate each sentence into Latin: 1. When Hannibal 
returned to Carthage, he found that the Carthaginians had been beaten 
in so many battles by Scipio that they wished to surrender to him. 
2. But even then he believed that his men were bolder and braver 
than the Romans. 3. Meanwhile Scipio’s army marched through the 
territory of the tribes friendly to the Carthaginians, laying waste the 
fields and burning the towns. 4. For he thought, ‘If we shall use 
this plan, we shall be a great hindrance (for a great hindrance) to the 
enemy.” 5. Hannibal’s cavalry advance so quickly and fight so boldly 
thai they have often overtaken and defeated large forces of infantry. 


6. Fabius sent scouts to cross the mountains and descend into the open 


plain. 7. When each soldier had laid down his baggage, the whole 
army advanced and attacked the Spanish infantry in the rear, agit ee (4 
shall persuade Scipic not to seek hard os of peace. | # ct \yurk | ars 


After Lesson 30. Explain what aren would be used tn trans- 
lating the italicized words or expressions into Latin and tell why. Then 
translate the sentences into Latin: 1. We shall send a messenger to the 
cons ask for help. (Do not use the subjunctive.) 2. We do not 
wish to see, what the fate of our men zs. 3. The Greeks were afraid 


- that the Romans would not preserve their liberties for them. 4. When 


he had captured the enemy’s town by storm (do not use the subjunctive), 
Cato ordered his cavalry to follow the fleeing infantry. 5. We are 
unwilling to accept anything new, since we fear that we may forsake 
our old customs. 6. By advancing quickly to Rome, Sulla was able 
to defeat the cohorts which had been left to defend the city. 7. No one 
knows | what ay sd since we have become slaves of the most 
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cruel leaders. 8. When he heard i shouts of his men and saw thal his, 


army had been routed, Philip fled, that he mighh not be capiyred. 


DA 
After Lesson 35. Write in Latin: 1. The Hélvétians set out from 
their homes to seize new fields. 2. Caesar places Labienus in com~ 
mand of the army so that he himself may hurry into Italy by swift 
marches. 3. He freed from fear the Gauls who had hidden in the 
woods. 4. They prepared ships by which they might cross the river. 
5. Since Orgetorix had decided to seize the rule of Gaul, it was neces- 
sary to kill him. 6. The Helvetians sent ambassadors to Caesar to 
ask for peace. 7. They begged him not to prevent them from the 
march. 8. The Belgians are braver than all the remaining tribes. 
9. When they had been led across the mountains, the legions hastened 
to attack the towns. 10. In speed and courage the Roman legions 
excelled all other soldiers. 11. Since the Gauls never intended to re- 
turn, they burned their old homes. 12. It is necessary that we cross 
a vinteae foot river. 


Translate the following paragraph initio Latin: When Caesar re- 
ceived Gaul as his province, there were in it many tribes which often 
fought among themselves. They did this in order that the one might 
conquer the other and thus obtain the greatest power. For Gaul itself 
was a very beautiful land on account of its broad rivers, its fields, and 
its mountains; and many chieftains desired to become its king. 
Caesar decided that he would secure this land for the Romans, and 
in this way glory for himself. When, therefore, the Helvetians had 
abandoned their homes and were attempting to march through the 
Roman province, he gathered together six legions to resist them. 
With these he marched rapidly into Farther Gaul. He then warned 
the Helvetians not to carry through their plan. 


After Lesson 40. Write in Latin: 1. Although the line of battle 
was closely crowded, the men fought very bravely. 2. A hundred 
men were sent to lead back the captives. 3. I do not know why he 
pardoned the leader of the enemy. 4. When the grain supply was cut 
off, Caesar demanded help from his allies. 


Translate the following. paragraph into Latin: As many of the Hel- 
vetians had been wounded, their leaders ordered them to retreat and 
seek safety on a hill that was not far away. When the Romans saw 
what the Helvetians were doing, they hurried toward the hill that 
had been occupied by the Helvetians. Then about fifteen thousand 
of the Boii and Tulingi, who were a rear guard of the Helvetians, 
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attacked the Romans on their exposed flank. It at once became 
necessary for the Romans to fight not only against the Boii and 
Tulingi but also against the Helvetians, who, on seeing the arrival 
of the Boii and Tulingi, came down from the hill to renew their fight 
with the Romans. When the fight had gone on sharply on both flanks 
for a long time, the enemy found that they could not withstand 
the onslaught of the Romans; and some went again to the hilltop, 

and others to the place where the carts and baggage had been collected. 
_ The battle, however, did not end at that time. Late at night the 
Romans got possession of the camp and the baggage. When this was 
announced, the rest of the Helvetians who had survived the battle 
fled into the country of the Lingones. From that place they sent 
envoys with regard to a surrender. 


After Lesson 45. Translate the following paragraph into Latin: 
When the Gauls had heard the speech delivered by Diviciacus in the 
council, they thought they ought to beg aid from Caesar. Caesar, 
hearing the speech, felt that he ought to give them aid. After the 
council had been dismissed, Caesar decided why Ariovistus ought to 
be stopped in his plan of occupying a part of Gaul. He saw that 
many of the allies of the Roman people were being held either as 
hostages or in slavery. For Ariovistus to hold allies of the Roman 
people as hostages was very disgraceful both to Caesar and to Rome. 
He also saw that it would be dangerous to the power and authority ~ 
of the Roman people for the Germans to get in the habit of coming 
into Gaul and occupying land there. For many years Ariovistus had 
crossed the Rhine so often that his arrogance was unendurable. Al- 
though he had determined to keep Ariovistus from Gaul, Caesar sent 
envoys to the German leader to ask him to select a place for an in- 
terview. Ariovistus, however, said that Caesar must come to him. 


After Lesson 50. Translate the following paragraph into Latin. 
Then explain why you used the construction that you did for each of the 
tlalicized words or expressions: Caesar put trustworthy officers in 
command of the individual legions in the battle which was fought 
against Ariovistus. He did this in order that the soldiers might know 
that their bravery could be seen by the officers. As the right wing of 
the enemy’s line of battle seemed least strong, Caesar gave orders for 
the fight to be started in that place. When the signal was given, the 
Romans made an attack so swiftly that they soon came to the line 
of the enemy. Then, after the javelins had been thrown by the 
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Romans into the midst of the Germans, a hand-to-hand fight went on. 
In this kind of fighting the Romans surpassed the Germans. But the 
Germans made a phalanx, and so for a short time were able to with- 
stand the Roman soldiers. Many Romans, however, leaped on the 
phalanx and wounded and slew the Germans from above. 


After Lesson 55. Write in Latin: 1. He says that his friends are 
disturbed in mind because the Germans have arrived in Gaul. 2. He 
says that his friends were disturbed in mind because the Germans 
had arrived in Gaul. 3. He says that his friends will be in a great 
battle, because the Germans have arrived in Gaul. 4. He said that 
cavalry was being sent to find out where the enemy was. 5. He said 
that cavalry had been sent to find out where the enemy were. 


Translate the following paragraph into Latin: As soon as the fleet 
that had been built at the command of Caesar was seen, the Veneti 
sent two hundred and twenty ships to resist the Romans. When the 
Roman officers saw the vessels of the Veneti. coming out of the har- 
bor, they did not know what ought to be done. For they at once 
saw that they could not harm the enemy’s vessels with the beaks of 
their own vessels, and also that, even if towers were erected, they 
could not send their missiles from a higher place into the vessels of 
the Veneti. However, when the battle was begun, they found that 
one thing which had been prepared beforehand was of great service 
to them; for their vessels had been equipped with sharp hooks, with 
which they were able to seize and tear down the sail yards from the 
masts of the enemy’s vessels. When this was done by the Romans, 
the use of their vessels was taken away from the Veneti, and the rest 
of the contest depended on the courage of the men. As the Romans 
surpassed the Veneti in courage, they soon became victors. 
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a, see ab 
ab (a, abs), prep. with abl., away from, 
rom, by: amilibus passuum duobus, 

two miles off; vacuum ab, destitute 
of; ab tanto spatio, so far off; a 
fronte, in front; a tergo, from or on 
the rear; ab infimo, at the foot; a 
dextro cornu, on the right wing 

abditus, p.p. of abdo 

abdo, -dere, -didi, -ditus [ab-do] 
hide. — With in and acc., withdraw 
to. — abditus, -a, -um, p.p., hidden, 
remote, removed 

abdicé, -diicere, -dtixi, -ductus, lead 
away (abduct) 

abicid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [ab- 
jacio|, throw away, throw down, 
throw, hurl (abject). 

abiés, -ietis, f., fir or spruce | 

abjectus, p.~. of abicio 

abripio, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [ab- 
rapio|, snatch away, carry away 

abrog6, -are, -avi, -atus, repeal (abro- 
gate) 

abs, see ab 

abscid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [abs- 

 caedo}, cut off, tear off, tear away 

abscisus, ~.p. of abscido 

abscond6, -ere, -di, -ditus, put out of 
sight, hide, conceal 

abséns, -entis, sce absum 

absimilis, -e, adj., unlike 

abstinentia, -ae, f., abstinence, self- 
restraint 


abstined, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus 
[abs-teneo], refrain, stay away (ab- 
stain) 


abstuli, see aufero 

absum, -esse, afui, afuttrus, be 
away, be absent. — absé€ns, pres. p. 
as adj., absent 

Absyrtus, -i, m., Absyr’tus, brother of 
Medea 

abundantia, -ae, f., abundance 

abundo, -dre, -avi, -atus, be strong 
in (abundant) 

ac, see atque 

Acastus, -i, m., Acas’tus, son of Pelias 

accéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus [ad- 
cedo] move toward, approach; be 
added (accede) 

acceler6, -are, -avi, -atus, hasten, 
make haste 

acceptus, p.p. of accipio 


vi 


accid6, -cidere, -cidi, — [ad-cado], 
fall to; happen, occur (accident) 

accipid, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus 
[ad-capio], take, receive; suffer; 
hear, learn. — acceptus, -a, -um, p.p. 
as adj., acceptable, welcome (accept) 

accubo, -are, -ui, -itus, lie down 
recline ae 

accumb6, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubi- 
tus, lie, recline (at ¢abdle) 

accurro, -currere, -curri, — [ad- 
curro], run to, ride up 

acer, Acris, acre, adj., sharp, bold, 
keen 

acerbé, adv., bitterly: ferre inopiam 
(suffer severely from) 

Acerrimé, superl. of acriter 

Acestés, -ae, m., Acestes 

Achillés, -is, m., Achilles 

aciés, -6i, f., point; line, line of battle, 
army: oculorum (keen glance) 

acriter, adv., sharply, fiercely, violently 

Actium, -i, .; Actium, a promontory 
on the west of Greece 

actus, »p.p. of ago 

acttus, -a, -um, adj., sharp (acute) 

ad; prep. with acc., to, toward, against, 
till, at, on. — With numerals, about 

adaequ6, -are, -Avi, -atus, make equal 
to, equal (adequate) 

adam6, -are, -avi, -atus, become at- 
tached to 

addic6, -ere, -dixi, -dictus, award 

add6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [ad-do], 
add (add) | 

addiic6, -dticere, -dixi, -ductus, lead 
to, draw to; induce, drive (adduce) 

adeo, -ire, -ii, -itus, go to, visit, ap- 
proach 

adeo, adv., to that point, thus far, so 
much, so 

adfore, see adsum 

adhaered, -haerére, -haesi, -haesus, 
stick (to) (adhere) 

adhibeG, -ére, -ui, -itus [ad-habeo], 
call in, admit; employ, use 

adhortor, -ari, -atus sum, encourage, 
urge 

adhic, adv., up to this time, still 

adici6, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [ad- 
jacio], throw to, hurl, add 

adig6, -igere, -égi, -actus [ad-ago], 
drive to, drive up, drive in, move up 
(towers), shoot, hurl (weapons), bind 
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adim6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [ad- 
emo], take away 

aditus, -tis [adeo], m., approach, access 

adjectus, p.p. of adicio 

adjung6, -jungere, -junxi, 
tus, join to, attach (adjunct) 

administro, -are, -Avi, -atus, perform, 

_ - manage, conduct (administer) 
admiratio, -dnis, f., admiration, regard 

admiror, -ari, -atus sum, be surprised 
at, wonder at (admire) | 

admitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
let go; allow: in se facinus (commit 
a crime) (admit) 

admodum, adv., very, entirely, very 
much. — With numerals, fully, at 
least 

admoned, ére, -ui, -itus, warn, urge 
(admonish) 

adolésco, -oléscere, 
grow up (adolescent) 

adorior, -oriri, -ortus sum, attack 

adsist6, -sistere, -stiti, —, stand by: 
in conspectu patris (appear) (assist) 

adsum, -esse, -fui, -futtirus, be near, 
be present, be at hand 

aduléscéns, -entis, adj., young. — 
As noun, a youth, young man 


-juinc- 


-olévi, -ultus, 


aduléscentia, -ae, f, youth (ad- 
olescence) 
advenio, -venire, -véni, -ventus, 


come to, arrive at, reach, approach 

adventus, -iis [advenio], m., arrival, 
approach (advent) 

adversus, -a, -um, adj. See adverto 

adversus, prep. with acc., against 

advert6, -vertere, -verti, -versus, 
turn towards, turn. — adversus, -a, 
-um, p.p. as adj., opposite, unfavor- 
able (adverse) 

advol6, -are, -avi, -atus, fly to 

aedés, -is, f., building, house, dwelling 

aedificium, -i [aedifico], n., building 
(edifice) 

aedific6, -are, -avi, -atus, build 

aedilis, -is, m., aedile 

Aeduus, -a, -um, adj., of the Aeduans 
(Ed’tianz), a Gallic tribe. — M. as 
noun, an Aeduan, the Aeduans 

Aecétés, -ae (acc. -én), m., Aeétes 
(E-é téz2), king of Colchis 

aeger, -gra, -grum, adj., sick, disabled 

aegerrimé, superl. of aegré 

aegré [aeger|, adv., ill, feebly; with 
difficulty 

Aegyptus, -a, -um, adj., Egyptian 


Aemilius, -i, m., Aemilius (Emil’ius). 
— Esp., L. Aemilius Paulus 

aemulatio, -Onis, f., rivalry 

Aenéas, -ae, m. _ Aeneas (Ené’as), hero 
of the Aeneid , 

Aenéis, -idos, f., the Aeneid (Ené’id) 

aéneus, -a, -um [aes] adj., of copper, 
bronze “ 

Aeolus, -1, m., Aeolus (E’olus), king of 
the winds 

aequé [aequus], adv., equally 

Aequi, -drum, m. pl, the Aequians 
(E’quians) 

aequinoctium, -i [aequus-nox], n., the 
equinox 

aequitas, -atis [aequus], f., fairness, 
justice (equity) 

aequo, -are, -avi, -Atus, make equal, 
equalize 

aequor, -oris, 7., sea 

aequus, -a, -um, adj., even, level, 
equal ; fair, just, calm | 

aér, deris (acc. aera), m., air 

aes, aeris, 2., copper; money: aes 
alienum, ‘debt (another man’s money) 

Aeson, -onis, m., Aeson (E’son), father 
of Jason 

aestas, -atis, /., summer 

aestimati6, -onis, f. [aestimo], valua- 
tion, estimation 

aeternitas, -atis, f., eternity 


- aestus, -tis, m., heat; tide 


aetas, -atis, f., age, time 

Aethiopia, -ae, f., Ethiopia 

Aetna, -ae, f., Etna 

aevum, -i, 7., age, time 

affectus, p.p. of afficio 

affers, -ferre, attuli, allatus [ad-fero], 
bring to, cause, offer 

afficid, -ere, -f&ci, -fectus [ad -facio], 
do to, affect, afflict with 

aftigd, -ere, -fixi, fixus [ad-figo], 
fasten to. 

affinis, -is, m., relation by marriage 

afflict6, -dre, -avi, -atus [ad-flicto], 
shatter 

afflig6, -ere, -flixi, -flictus [ad-fligo], 
dash, shatter, damage (afflict) 

Africa, -ae, f., Africa 

Africanus, -I, m., Africa’nus, the 
cognomen of ‘P. Cornelius Scipio 

afuisse, afutirus, see absum 

ager, agri, m., land, field, territory, 
country 

agger, -eris [ad-gero], m., earth (for a 
wall), mound of earth, wall 
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agegredior, -gredi, -gressus sum [ad- 


gradior], go toward; attack (aggres- 


sive) 

aggrego, -are, -avi, -atus, gather. — 
With reflex. flock (aggregate) 

agmen, -inis [ago], ., army, line (of 
troops on the march); novissimum 
(the rear) 

agnosco, -gnoscere, -gn6vi, -gnitus, 
recognize 

ago, agere, égi, actus, drive, do; move 
on, advance; act, treat, discuss, 
plead; hold: annos (live); gratias 
(render, give, express) (act) 

Agrippa, -ae, m., Agrip’pa, a Roman 
name 

ala, -ae, f., wing; ala (a room of the 
Roman house) 

alacer, -cris, -cre, adj., active, eager 

alacritas, -atis [alacer], f., eagerness, 
readiness (alacrity) 

alarius, -a, -um, adj., belonging to the 
wing. — M. as noun, soldier on the 
wing 

Alba, -ae, a Alba Longa, mother city 
of Rome : 

Albanus, -a, -um, ad7., ‘Alban 

Albanus, -i, m., an Alban 

Albis, -is, m., the river Elbe 

albus, ~a, -um, adj. white (album) 

alea, -ae, f., die, dice 


Alesia, -ae, f., Alesia (Alé’sia), a city . 


of the Mandubii 

Alexander, -dri, m., Alexander (the 

~ Great) 

alibi, adv., 
place 

aliénus, -a, -um [cf. alius], adj., an- 
other’s, strange, foreign, unfavorable 
(alien) 

aliquand6, adv., at some time 

aliquis (-qui), -qua, -quid (-quod), 
indef. adj. or pron., some, any ; some- 
one, anyone, something, anything 

aliter, adv., otherwise: aliter... 
(atque), otherwise .. . than 

alius, -a, -ud, adj., another, other; 


elsewhere, at another 


ac 


alius ... alius, one. . . another (f/., 
some... others); one... one (thing), 
another . . . another 


allatus, p.p. of affero 

Allia, -ae, f., Al’lia, a little river eleven 
miles from Rome 

allig6, -dre, -avi, -atus Lad-tegol, bind 
to, attach 

Allobrogés, -um, m. pl., the Allobroges 


(Allob’rojéz), a Gallic people living 
near the Lake of Geneva 

Allucius, -i, m., Allucius (Alli’shius), a 
young ‘Spanish chief 

ald, alere, alui, alitus, feed: support, 
nourish 

Alpés, -ium, f. p/., the Alps 


Alpinus, -a, -um, adj., Alpine, of the | 


Alps 

alter, -era, -erum, adj., the other (of 
two); the second; alter... alter, one 

. . the other 

altitid6, -inis [altus], f., height, depth 
(altitude) 

altus, -a, -um, adj., high, deep. WN. 
as noun, the sea, the deep 

Ambarri, -6rum, m. #1.) the Ambar’ri, 
a tribe ‘of Gaul 

Ambiorix, -igis, m., Ainbiortz (Ambr’- - 
orix), a chief of the Eburones 

ambo, -ae, -6, zum. adj., both 

ambulo, -dre, -Avi, -atus, walk 

ambustus, -a, -um, adj., scorched, 
burned, damaged 

amentia, -ae [a-mens], f., madness, 
frenzy, insanity 

amentum, -i, ., strap, thong 

amicitia, -ae [amicus], f., friend- 
ship 

amicus, -a, -um [amo], adj., friendly, 
well-disposed. — M. as noun, friend, 
ally (amicable) 

amita, -ae, f., aunt 

amitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, send 
away, let go, lose 

amo,,-are, -avi, -atus, love, like 

amor.\-dris [amol, m., ‘love, ‘affection 

amplé, adv., widely, largely. —am- 
plius, comp., farther, more, longer 


amplittid6, -inis, f., width, size; dig- 
nity 

amplius, .comp., more, a greater 
number 

amplus, -a, -um, adj., large, wide, 
great; prominent, noble, distin- 
guished (ample) 

Amilius, -i, Amulius, king of Alba 
Longa 


an, conj., or (introducing the second — 


member of a double question) 

anceps, -cipitis, adj., double-headed ; 
doubtful; double: proelium (on both 
fronts) 

Anchisés, -ae, m., Anchises (Anki’. 
séz), father of Aeneas 

ancora, -ae, f., anchor 
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Ancus Marcius, Anci Marci, m., An- 
cus Marcius, fourth king of Rome 
Andromacha, -ae, f., Androm/’ache, 
wife of Hector 

anguis, -is, m. and f., snake 

angulus, -i, m., corner (angle) 

angustiae, -arum [angustus], f. pl., 
narrowness, narrow pass, defile, de- 
files 


angustus, -a, -um, adj., narrow, con- . 


fined: in angusto esse, be in a critical 
position 

anima, -ae, f., breath, life. — P/., soul 
(animate) 

animadvert6, -vertere, -verti, -ver- 
sus [animus-adverto], turn the mind 
to, attend to, observe (animadvert) 

animal, -alis [anima], n., animal (ani- 
mal) 

animus, -i, m., soul, mind, feelings, 
courage, resolution: bono animo 
esse, be well-disposed; animi causa, 
for pleasure (animus) 

annus, -i, m., year (annual) 

annuus, -a, -um, adj., yearly 

anser, -eris, m., goose 

ante, adv., before, in front: paucis ante 
diebus, a few days before. — Prep. 
with acc., before 

antea, adv., before, previously 

antecéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, 
go forward, advance, surpass, precede 
(antecedent) 

antemna, -ae, f., sail yard 

antep6n6, -ponere, -posui, -positus, 
place before, think of more impor- 
tance 

antequam, conj., before 

Antiochus, -i, m. sa BSL OCHUS, king of 
Syria 

antiquus, -a, -um, adj., old, ancient 
(antique) 

Antonius, Antoni, m., Antony 

antrum, -I, ”., cave 

anulus, -i, m., ring 

anxius, -a, -um, adj., troubled, anxious 
(anxious) 

Ap., abbr. for Appius 

Apenninus, -i, m., the Apennines, a 
mountain range in Italy 

aperi6o, -perire, -perui, -pertus, un- 
cover, open, disclose. — apertus, -a, 
-um, p.p. as adj., open, exposed, un- 
protected: latus. (the right side) 
(aperture) 

aperté, adv., openly 


apertus, -a, -um, see aperio 

Apoll6, -inis, m., Apol’lo, god of the 
sun, of prophecy, and of music, and 
leader of the Muses 

Apollénius, -i, m., Apollonius Molo 

apparatus, -Us, m., matériel (of war) 

appareo, -ére, -ui, — [ad-pareo], ap- 
pear (apparent) 

appell6, -are, -avi, -atus, call, name, 
address (appellate) 

appell6, -ere, -puli, -pulsus [ad-fello], 
drive, land, bring to land 

appetd, -ere, -petivi (-ii), -petitus 
[ad-peto], desire, approach, seek (ap- 
petite) 

Appius, -a, -um, adj., Appian 

Appius, -i, m., Ap’pius, a Roman prae- 
nomen 

appon6, -ere, -posui, -positus [ad- 
pono], set before, serve (apposition) 

appropinqu6, -are, -avi, -atus [ad- 
propinquo], draw near, approach 

Aprilis, -e, adj., of April 

aptus, -a, -um, adj., suited, adapted 
(apt) 

apud, prep. with acc., at, among, with, 

_ before, in the possession of 

Apilia, -ae, f., Apu’lia, a country of 
southeastern Italy 

aqua, -ae, f., water (aquatic) 

aquila, -ae, f., eagle; the standard 

Aquiléia, -ae, f., Aquileia (Aquilé’ya), 
a city of Cisalpine Gaul 

aquilifer, -eri, m., standard-bearer 

Aquitania, -ae, f., Aquita’nia, a divi- 
sion of Gaul 

Aquitanus, -a, -um, adj., of Aquitania. 
—M.pl. as noun, the people of 
Aquitania, the Aquitanians 

ara, -ae, f., altar 

Arabia, -ae, f., Arabia 

Arar, -aris, m., the Séone 

arbitror, -ari, ‘~atus sum, think, sup- 
pose. (arbitrate) 

arbor, -oris, /., tree 

arceé, -ére, -ul, —, ward off 

arcesso, -ere, -ivi, -itus, summon, 
send for 

Ardea, -ae, f., Ar’dea, a town of Italy 

arde6, -ére, arsi, arsus, burn, blaze, 
be on fire 

area, -ae, f., yard, courtyard 

aréna, -ae, f., sand; arena 

Arethiisa, -ae, f., Arethu’sa, a fountain 
of Sicily 

argenteus, -a, -um, adj., silver 
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Arg6é, Argiis (acc. Argé; no dat. or abl.), 
f., the Argo, Jason’s ship 

Argonautae, -arum, m. pl., the Argo- 
nauts 

Argos (only nom. and acc.), Argos, a 
city in Greece 

Argus, -i, m., Argus, builder of the 
Argo 

aridus, -a, -um, adj., dry.— WN. as 
noun, dry land (arid) 

ariés, -ietis, m., ram; battering-ram 

Ariminum, -i, z., Ariminum, a town in 
Umbria 

Ariovistus, -i, m., Ariovis’tus, a chief 
of the Germans 

Aristippus, -i, m., Aristippus 

arma, -Orum, x. pl., arms, equipment 
(arms) 

armatira, -ae [armo], f., equipment: 
levis armaturae, light-armed 

Armenia, -ae, f., Armenia 

arm6, -are, -avi, -atus, equip, arm. — 
armatus, -a, -um, p.p. as adj., armed, 
in arms, equipped. — M. pl. as noun, 
armed men (arm) 

aro, -are, -avi, -atus, plow 

Arpinéius, -i, m., Arpineus, a Roman 
name 

_Arria, -ae, f., Ar’ria, a Roman woman 

arrogantia, -ae, f., arrogance, insolence 

Arriins, -untis, m., Ar’runs, son of 
Tarquinius Superbus 

ars, artis, 7., skill, art, cunning. — P7., 

_ the useful arts (art) 

artificium, -i[artifex], ~., trade, artifice 

Arvernus, -a, -um, a7j., of the Ar- 
ver’ni, a tribe in Gaul. — M. pl., the 
Arverni 

arx, arcis, f., fortress, citadel 

Ascanius, -i, m., Ascanius, son of Ae- 
neas and Creusa, also called Iulus 

ascendo, -scendere, -scendi, -scén- 
sus [ad-scando], climb up, climb, 
ascend: navem (embark) (ascend) 

ascénsus, -Us, m., ascent 

Asia, -ae, f., Asia, Asia Minor 

aspectus, -tis, m., appearance, sight 
(aspect) 

asper, -era, -erum, adj., rough (as- 

| perity) 

aspicid, -ere, -spexi, -spectus [ad- 
specio, look at], look on 

aspis, -idis, f., viper 

at, conj., but, but yet 

Athénae, -arum, f. f/., Athens, a city 
in Greece 


Atilius, -i, m., Atilius, a Roman name 

atque (ac), conj., and, and especially, 
as: idem atque, the same as; aliter 
...ac (atque), otherwise ... than; 
simul atque, as soon as 

Atrebas, -atis, adj., Atrebatian, of the 
Atrebates (a tribe of Belgians). — 
Pl., the Atrebates (Atreba’téz) or 
Atrebatians (Atreba’shians) 

atrium, -i, 7., atrium (a room of a Ro- 
man house) . 

atrOx, -Ocis, adj., terrible, cruel, se- 
vere 

attendo, -ere, -tendi, -tentus [ad- 
tendo], give attention to, give heed, 
listen (attend) 

atting6, -tingere, -tigi, -tactus [ad- 
tango], touch at, arrive at, touch, 
border on 

attribud, -uere, -ui, -atus[ad-tribuo], 
allot to, assign (attribute) 

attuli, see affero 

auctor, -dris [augeo], m., helper; pro- 
poser (author) 

auctoritas, -atis [auctor], f., author- 
ity, influence, prestige 

audax, <acis, adj., bold, daring, brave 

audedé, audére, ausus sum, dare. — 
ausus, -a, -um, 7~.p. im pres. sense, 
daring | 

audio, -ire, -ivi, -itus, hear, hear of. 
— audiéns, -entis, pres. p. as adj., 
obedient (with dicto) (audience) 

aufero, auferre, abstuli, ablatus [ab-- 
fero], take away, remove 

aufugio, -fugere, -fugi, — [ab-fugio], 
flee away, run away 

auged, -ére, auxi, auctus, increase 

augur, -uris, m., augur 

Augustus, -i, m., Augustus, a title of 
Octavius Caesar as emperor 

aureus, -a, -um [aurum], adj., golden 

auriga, -ae, m., charioteer, driver 

auris, -is, f., ear (aural) 

aurum, -i, 7., gold 

Aurunci, -d6rum, m. pl., the Aurunci 

Aurunculéius, -i, m., Aurunculé’ius, a 
Roman family name 

ausus, -a, -um, ~.p. of audeo 

aut, conj., or 

aut... aut, either... or 

autem, conj., but, now, moreover, 
furthermore, however 

auxiliaris, -e [auxilium], adj., aux- 
iliary. — M. pl. as noun, auxiliaries, 
auxiliary troops (auxiliary) 
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auxilior, -ari, -atus sum [auxilium], 
give assistance 

auxilium, -i, 7., assistance, aid, relief. 
— Pl., reinforcements 

aveho, -vehere, -vexi, -vectus, carry 
off, take away 

Aventinus, -i, m., the Av’entine, one of 
the hills on which Rome was built 

avert6, -vertere, -verti, -versus, turn 
aside, turn away. — Aversus, -a, -um, 
p.p. as adj., turned away (avert) 

avunculus, -i, m., uncle 

avus, -1, m., grandfather 

Axona, -ae, f., the Ax’ona, a river of 
Gaul, now the Aisne 


Bacchus, -i, m., Bacchus, god of wine 

baculus, my) m., staff, wand 

Baculus, -i, Mm. P. Sextius Bac’ulus, a 
centurion 

Baleadris, -e, adj., Balear’ic, of the 
Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 
ranean 

balneum, -i, 7., bath 

balteus, -i, m., belt 

barba, -ae, f., beard 

barbaricus, -a, -um, adj., barbaric 

barbarus, -a, -um, adj., foreign, un- 
civilized. — M. pl., barbarians (bar- 
barous) 

Belgae, -drum, m. p/., Belgians, a na- 
tion occupying the northeastern part 
of Gaul 

‘Belgium, -i, 7., Belgium 

bellicésus, -a, -um [bellum], adj., war- 

_ like (bellicose) 

belld, -are, -Avi, -atus [bellum], fight, 
make war 

Bellovaci, -drum, m. p/., the Bellovaci 
(Bellov’asi), a tribe of the Belgians 

bellum, -i, ~., war: . bellum gerere, 
wage war 

bene [bonus], adv., well 

beneficium, -i [bene-facio], ., kind- 
ness, service, favor (benefice) 

Beneventum, -i, 7., Beneventum, a 
town in southern Italy 

benigné, adv., kindly 

benignus, -a, -um, adj., kind 

bibliothéca, -ae, f., library 

bib6, -ere, bibi, —, drink (imbibe) 

Bibracte -is, ”., Bibrac’te, a town of 
the Aeduans 

Bibrax, Bibractis, f., Bibrax (Bi’brax), 
a town of the Remi 

Bibulus, -i, m., Bibulus, a Roman name 


biduum, -i [bis-dies], n 
time, two days 

bini, -ae, -a, disirib. num. adj., pl., two 
each, two, two at a time 

bipertit6, adv., in two divisions 

bis, num. adv., twice 

Bithyni, -drum, m. p/., the Bithynians 

Biturigés, -um, m. pl., the Bituriges 
(Bituri’jéz), a tribe of Gaul 

Bocchus, -i, m., Bocchus, a king of 
Mauretania 

Boii, -6rum, m. pl., the Boii (Boi’i), a 
tribe of Gaul. The word Bohemia is 
said to be derived from the name of 
this tribe 

bonitas, -atis [bonus], f., goodness: 
agrorum (fertility) 

bonus, -a, -um, adj., good: bono 
animo esse, to be, well-disposed. — 
N. as noun, good, advantage; ., 
goods, property. — Superl., optimus, 
-a, -um, best (optimist) 

bos, bovis, m., ox. —PI., 
(bovine) 

bracchium, -i, 7., arm 

brevis, -e, adj., short: brevi, in a short 
space (brief) 

Britanni, -drum, m. pl., the Britons 

Britannia, -ae, f., Britain 

briima, -ae, f., the winter solstice 

Brundisium, -i, ”., Brundisium, a town 
of Italy 

Brttus, -i, m., a Roman family name 

bufd, -dnis, m., toad 


., two days’ 


cattle 


C, for centum, hundred 

C., abbr. for Gaius, Gaius © 

cad6, cadere, cecidi, casus, fall, be 
killed 

caecus, -a, -um, adj., blind 

caedés, -is [caedol, ae ee mas- 
sacre, slaughter 

caed6, caedere, cecidi, caesus, cut, 
slay, kill 

Caelius, -a, -um, adj., Caelian (Sé’- - 
lian) : esp, Caelius mons, one of the 
seven hills of Rome 

caelum, -i, 7., heaven, sky 

caeruleus, “a, -um ‘Tcaelum], adj. - 
dark blue (cerulean) 

Caesar, -aris, m., a Roman family 
name. EG C. Julius Caesar, the 
author of the ‘‘ Commentaries,” and 
L. Julius Caesar, a kinsman of the 
former and his legatus' 

caestus, -ts, m., boxing glove 
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caesus, -a, -um, p.p. of caedo 

Calais (nom. only), m., Cal’ais, one of 
the Argonauts 

calamitas, -atis, f., disaster, defeat, 
misfortune (calamity) 

calceus, -i, m., shoe 

calidus, -a, -um, adj., warm 

calig6, -inis, f., mist, fog 

callidus, -a, -um, adj., crafty, clever 

Calpurnia, -ae, f., Calpur’nia, a Roman 
lady 

Camerinus, -i, m., 
Roman cognomen 

Camillus, -i, m., Camil’lus, a Roman 
name 

campana, -ae, f., bell 

Campani, -drum, m. }l., 
panians 

Campania, -ae, f., Campa’nia, a dis- 
trict of Italy 

Campanus, -a, -um, ad/j., 

campus, -i, m., plain, 
(campus) 

Cannae, -arum, /. p/., Cannae (Can’é), 
a town in Apulia 

cano, -ere, cecini, —, sing, sound 

Cantium, -i, 7., Kent, the southeastern 
part of Britain 

_ canto, -are, -avi, -atus, sing 

capillus, -i, m., the hair (capillary) 

capio, -ere, cépi, captus, take, capture, 
get, acquire, seize: portum (arrive at, 
make) ; ; fugam (take to flight) (cap- 
ture) 

Capitélinus, -a, -um, adj., of the 
Capitol, Capitoline 

Capitélium, -i, ., the Capitol 

captivus, -a, -um [capio], adj., cap- 
tive. — M. or f., as noun, captive, 
prisoner (captive) 

captus, -a, -um, .». of capio 

caput, -itis, ~., head; person; mouth 
(of a river); life: poenam capitis 
(of death); capitis periculo (of life) 
(capital) 

carcer, -eris, m., prison; 
point (of a race) (incarcerate) 

carmen, -inis, 7., song, incantation 

Carnutés, -um, m. pi/., the Car’nutés, 
a Gallic tribe 

caro, carnis, f., flesh, meat (carnal) 

carpo, -pere, -psi, -ptus, pluck, seize 

carrus, -i, m., cart (car), wagon 

Carthaginiénsis, -is, m., a Oarthagin- 
ian 

Carthag6, -inis, f., Carthage 


Camerinus, a 


the Cam- 


Campanian 
open field 


starting 


carus, -a, -um, adj., dear, precious, 
valuable 

Casca, -ae, m., Casca, a Roman name 

cAseus, -i, m., cheese 

Cassandra, -ae, f., Cassandra, aaughs 
ter of Priam and priestess of "Apollo 

Cassianus, -a, -um, adj., of Cassius 

Cassius, -i, m., a Roman name 

castellum, -i [castrum], n., fortress, 
outwork, redoubt (castle) 

Casticus, -i, m., Cas’ticus, a chief of 
the Sequanians 

Castor, -oris, m., Castor, twin brother 
of Pollux 

castrum, -i, ”., fortress. — Pl., camp: 
castra ponere, pitch camp; castra 
movere, break camp, move (-chester) 

casus, -us [cado], m., accident, fate, 
chance, misfortune: casu, by acci- 
dent, by chance 

caténa, -ae, f., chain 


Catilina, -ae, m., a Roman name. — 
Esp., L. Sergius Cat’iline, the con- 
spirator 

Cat6d, -dnis, m., a Roman name. — 


Esp., M. Porcius Cato (Ka’to), a 
famous Roman censor 

Catulus, -i, m., Catulus, a Roman 
name 

Catuvolcus, -i, m., Catuvolcus, a chief 
of the Eburones 

cauda, -ae, f., tail (caudal) 

causa, -ae, f., reason, excuse, motive; 
case (in law): satis causae, sufficient 
reason; causam dicere, plead one’s 
cause (cause) 

causa [ab/. of causa], by reason of, for 
the sake of (with gen. preceding) 

cave6, cavére, cavi, cautus, be on 
one’s guard (against) (cautious) 

céd6, cédere, cessi, cessus, give way, 
yield, fall (by lot), retreat, retire 
(cede) 

Celaen6, -tis, f., Celaeno (Selé’no), 
one of the Harpies 

celer, -eris, -ere, adj., swift, fast 

celeritas, -atis [celer], f., swiftness, 
speed (celerity) 

celeriter [celer], adv., quickly, speedily 

cél6, -are, -avi, -Atus, conceal, hide 

Celtae, -arum, m. pl., the Celts, a race 
in Gaul and Britain 

Celtibéri, -d6rum, m. pl., the Celt- 
iberians 

céna, -ae, f., dinner, banquet 

cénaculum, -i [ceno], ., dining-room 
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cénsed, cénmsére, cénsui, cénsus, 
reckon, estimate; think, advise 

cénsor, -dris [censeo], m., censor 

cénsura, -ae [censeo], f., censorship 

cénsus, -is [censeo], m., count, cen- 
sus (census) ; wealth 


centaurus, -i, ., centaur, a fabulous ~ 


creature, half man, half horse 


centéni, -ae, -a, adj., a hundred 
each 

centum (C), indecl. num. adj., hundred 
(cent) 


centuria, -ae, f., century 

centuriatus, -a, -um, adj., made up of 
centuries 

centurio, -dnis, m., centurion 

Cerés, -eris, f., Ceres (Sé’réz), goddess 
of agriculture 

cerno, cernere, crévi, crétus, see 

certamen, -inis [certo], ., struggle, 
contest, rivalry 

certé, adv., certainly, surely, at least 

certus, -a, -um, adj., determined, 
fixed, certain: certiorem facere, in- 
form, order (certain) 

céteri, -ae, -a, adj., pl., the rest, the 
rest of, the remaining, the others 

Cevenna, -ae, f., the Cevennes, a 
mountain range on the west side of 
the Rhone valley 

cibus, -i, m., food 

cicatrix, -tricis, f., scar 

Cicer6, -dnis, m., a name of a Roman 
family. — Esp., M. Tullius Cicero, 
the orator 


Cimber, -bri, m., Cimber, a Roman 
name 
Cimbri, -drum, m. p/., the Cimbri 


(Sim’bri), a German tribe 
Cincinnatus, -i, m., Cincinnatus 
Cineds, -ae, m., Cineas (Si’neas), 
friend of King Pyrrhus 
cingd, cingere, cinxi, cinctus, sur- 
round, encircle (cincture) 

cinis, -eris, m., ashes 

Cinna, -ae, m., Cinna, a Roman name 

circa, prep. with acc., about, around 

Circé, -és, f., Circe (Sir’sé), an en- 
chantress 

circiter, adv., and prep. with acc., about, 
near 

circuitus, -tis [circumeo], m., circuit, 
circuitous route, circumference: in 
circuitu, all around (circuit) 

circum, adv., and prep. with acc., about, 
around 


BOOK TWO 


circumdo, -dare, -dedi, -datus, put 
around, surround, encircle 


circumdtic6, -ere, -duxi, -ductus, 
lead around . 
circumici6, -icere, -jéci, -jectus, 


throw around 

circumsist6, -sistere, -steti (-stiti), 
—, stand around, surround, hem in 

circumspici6, -spicere, -spexi, -spec- 
tus [circum-specio], look about, ex- 
amine (circumspect) 

circumst6, -stare, -steti, 
around 

circumveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventus, 
surround, deceive 

circus, -i, m., circus. — Esp., the Cir- 
cus Maximus 

cis, prep. with acc., on this side, this 
side of 

citatus, -a, -um, p.p. of cito 

citerior, -ius, adj., comp., nearer, hither 

citharoedus, -i, m., harpist, minstrel 

citissimé, superl. of cito 

cit6, -are, -avi, -atus [citus], urge on, 
hurry. — citatus, -a, -um, p.p. as adj., 
in haste (cite) 

citd, adv., quickly: citissimé, very rap- 
idly 

citra, adv., and prep. with acc., 
side of, within 

citr6, adv., to this side; ultré citrdque, 


—, stand 


on this 


back and forth, ither and thither 
Civicus, -a, -um, adj., civic | 
Civilis, -e, adj. 5 civil. i Niesig 
Civis, -is, m., citizen (civil) ~ 


civitas, -Atis [civis], f., citizeiship, thie 
citizens, a state, tribe 

cladés, -is, f., loss, slaughter, defeat 

clam, adv., “and prep. with abl., secretly 

clamit6, -are, -avi, -atus, keep crying 
out 

clam6, -dre, -avi, -atus, shout, cry out 

clamor, -dris, m., shout, outcry 
(clamor) 

clarus, -a, -um, adj., famous; loud, 
distinct (clear) 

classicum, -i, ”., battle signal 

classis, -is L : class ; fleet 

Claudius, -i, m. a Roman family name. 
— Esb., Appius Claudius 

Claudius, -a, -um, adj., Claudian 

claud6, claudere, clausi, clausus, 
close, shut, hem in: claudere agmen, 
close the line of march, bring up the 
rear (close) 

Cleopatra, -ae, f., Cleopatra 
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cliéns, -entis, m., dependent, follower, 
retainer (client) 

coactus, -a, -um, ».p. of cogo 

cochlea, -ae, /., snail 

coé6, ire, -ii, —, come together, unite, 
meet 

coepl, -isse, coeptus, defective, began, 
stacted. — coeptus, -a, -um, ~.p. used 
with pass. infinitives, having begun 

coerced, -ercére, -ercui, -ercitus 
[com-arceo], confine, keep in check, 
restrain (coerce) 

cogit6, -are, -avi, -atus [com-agito], 
consider, think, think over (cogitate) 

cognati6, -dnis, f., family, clan 

cognitus, -a, -um, ~.p. of cognosco 

cognomen, -inis, ., cognomen, nick- 
name 

cogn6sco, -gndscere, -gnd6vi, -gnitus, 
learn, find out, investigate, inquire 
into. — In perf. tenses, know (cog- 
nizance) 

cog6, cOgere, coégi, coactus [com- 
ago|, bring together, collect, assem- 
ble, levy ; force, compel, oblige (co- 
gent) 

cohibed, -ére, -ui, -itus, hold, contain, 
confine, restrain 

cohors, -hortis, f., cohort 

cohortatid, -dnis [cohortor], f., en- 
couragement 

cohortor, -ari, -atus sum, encourage 

Colchi, -drum, m. p/l., the Colchians 
(Kol’kians), inhabitants of Colchis 

Colchis, -idis (acc. -ida), f., Colchis 
(Kol’kis), a country east of the Black 
Sea 

Collatinus, -a, -um, adj., of Collatia. 
— M., Collati’nus, a Roman name 

collig6, -are, -Avi, -atus, bind together 

collig6, -ligere, -légi, -léctus [com- 
lego, gather], gather together, collect. 
— With reflex., collect one’s self, re- 
cover (collect) 

collis, -is, m., hill 

colloc6é, -are, -avi, -atus, place, set, 
station 

colloquium, -i, ~., conference, inter- 
view (colloquy) 

colloquor, -loqui, -loctitus sum, con- 
fer, hold an interview with 

collum, -i, 7., neck 

col6, colere, colui, cultus, cultivate; 
inhabit ; cherish, worship 

colonia, -ae, f., colony 

col6nus, -i, m., colonist, farmer 


color, -dris, m., color (color) 

columba, -ae, f., pigeon, dove 

comes, -itis, m., companion (count) 

comitium, -i, ”., comitium, a part of 
the Roman Forum. — P!., assembly 
of the Roman people, election 

commeatus, -tis [commeo], m., trip; 
supplies, provisions 

commemor6, -are, -avi, -atus, remind 
one of; speak of, state (commemo- 
rate) 

commend6, -are, -avi, -atus [com- 
mando, commit], intrust, commend, 
surrender (commend) 

commilit6, -dnis [com-miles], m., 
fellow soldier 

comminus [com-manus], adv., hand to 
hand, in close combat 

committ6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
join; trust, intrust, allow: proelium 
(engage in) (commit) 

Commius, -i, m., Com’mius, a leader 
of the Gauls 

commodé, adv., conveniently, fitly, 
readily: satis commode, to much 
advantage, very easily, satisfactorily 

cummodus, -a, -um, adj., suitable, 
fitting, convenient, advantageous, 
well (of health). — N. as noun, com- 
fort, advantage, interest (commo- 
dious) 

commoror, -ari, -atus sum, delay 

commoveod, -movére, -mO6vi, -mOtus, 
move, stir up, agitate; disturb, alarm 
(commotion) 

commtnic6, -are, -avi, -atus [com- 
munis], share, make known, com- 
municate (communicate) 

communis, -e, adj., common, general 
(common) 

commtUt6, -are, -avi, -atus, change, 
exchange (commute) 

comparo, -are, -Avi, -atus, get ready, 
prepare, procure, gain, get together 

compellé, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus, 
drive together, drive in, force, drive 
(compel) : 

comperi6, -perire, -peri, -pertus, find 
out, discover. — compertus, -a, -um, 
p.p. as adj., certain 

complector, -plecti, -plexus sum, em- 
brace (complex) 

compled, -plére, -plévi, -plétus, fill 
up, fill (complete) 

complurés, -plura, 
many, a great many 


adj., pl., very 
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comportd, -are, -avi, -atus, bring 
together, collect 
comprehendé, -hendere, -hendi, 


-hénsus, seize, catch, arrest, capture, 
‘grasp (comprehend) 
compulsus, -a, -um, ~.~. of compello 
conatus, -a, -um, p.p. of conor 


conatus, -tis [conor], m., attempt, 
effort . 

concéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, 
yield, allow, grant, permit, withdraw 
(concede) 

concid6, -cidere, -cidi, — [com- 


cado], fall down, fall 

concid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [com- 
caedo], cut to pieces, kill, cut up 

concilid, -are, -avi, -atus, win over, 
gain, obtain (conciliate) 

concilium, -i, ”., meeting, assembly, 


cil) 
concipi6, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus, arrange, 
draw up, conceive 
concisus, -a, -um, p.p. of concido 
concit6, -are, -avi, -atus, arouse, stir up 


conclam6, -are, -avi, -atus, cry out,,. 


shout 
concordia, -ae, f., harmony (concord) 


concurro, -currere, -Curri, -cursus, 
run together, rush up, unite (concur) 
concurs6, -are, —, —, rush together 


concursus, -Us, m.,a running together, 
collision, gathering 

condicid, \-dnis, f., terms, condition 
(condition) 

conditor, -6ris, m., founder 

condo, -dere, -didi, -ditus, establish, 
found 

condtic6, -diicere, -dtixi, -ductus, 
bring together, bring up, hire (con- 
duce) 

confer6, -ferre, -tuli, collatus, bring 
together, get together, collect ; post- 
pone. — With reflex., betake one’s 
self, remove, take refuge (confer) 

confertus, -a, -um, adj., close, crowded, 
dense 

confestim, adv., immediately, at once 

confici6, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [com- 
facio], accomplish, finish, complete, 
end, perform, furnish ; exhaust, wear 
out ‘(confection) 

s0nfido, -fidere, -fisus sum, trust, be 
confident, trust to, have confidence 
in, rely on. — confisus, -a, -um, p.p. 
in act. sense, trusting in (confide) 


council, conference, gathering (coun- 


confirmo, -are, -avi, -atus, strengthen, 
establish (pacem), confirm, reassure, 
encourage (confirm) 

confisus, -a, -um, ~.p. of confido 

cOnflict6, -are, -avi, -atus, dash to- 
gether violently 

conflig6, -fligere, flixi, -flictus, dash 
together, dash against, contend, 
fight (conflict) 

confl6, -are, -avi, -atus, blow together, 
stir up, raise 

confodi6, -ere, -fodi, -fossus, stab, 
murder 

confugi6, -ere, -ftigi, —, flee for refuge 

congiarium, -i, m., largess 

congredior, -gredi, -gressus sum 

_[com-gradior|, come together, meet ; 
engage, fight (congress) — 

congressus, -a, -um, p.p. of congredior 

conicié, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [com- 
jacio|, throw together, hurl, cast; 
place, station 

conjectus, -a, -um, #.p. of conicio - 

conjunctim [conjungo], adv., in com- 
mon, jointly 

conjiinctus, -a, -um, #.p. of conjungo 

conjung6, -jungere, -jinxi, -jinctus, 
unite, fasten together (conjunction) 

conjunx, -jugis [conjungo], m. or f., 
husband, wife 

conjuratid, -dnis, f., conspiracy, con- 


federacy 
conjir6, -are, -avi, -atus, take an 
oath; conspire, plot. — conjiratus, 


p.p. as noun, conspirator 

conor, -ari, -atus sum, attempt, tty, 
endeavor (conative) . 

conquir6, -quirere, -quisivi, -quisi- 
tus [com-quaero], search for, seek 
for 

consanguineus, -a, -um [com-san- 
guis |, adj., akin. ney noun, kinsman 


(consanguinity) 

conscend6, ~-scendere, -scendi, 
-scénsus [com-scando, climb], 
climb, climb upon, go on_ board 
(a ship) 


conscrib6, -scribere, -scripsi, -scrip- 


tus, enroll, levy, enlist: epistulam 
(write); patres conscripti, senators 
(conscript) 


consecratus, -a, 
holy (consecrate) 

consector, -ari, -atus sum, overtake, 
follow up 

consecuttus, -a, -um, ~.. of consequor 


-um, adj., sacred, 
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consénsid, -Gnis, f., agreement 

consénsus, -Us, m., agreement, con- 
cord (consensus) 

coénsentio, -sentire, -sénsi, -sénsus, 
agree, conspire (consent) 

cOnsequor, -Sequi, -secutus sum, 
overtake, arrive; obtain, secure, 
attain (consequence) 

conservo, -are, -avi, -atus, save, pre- 
serve, spare (conserve) 

-Considius, -i, m., Consid’ius, a Roman 
officer 

consid6, -sidere, -sédi, -sessus, sit 
down; take a position, halt, encamp, 
settle, "meet 

consilium, -i, ., deliberation, counsel, 
plan, design, purpose (counsel) 

consimilis, -e, adj., very like, ee like 

consist6, -sistere, -stiti take a 
stand, take a position! ‘atand: keep 
one's position, make a stand, hold 
one’s ground, run aground (of ships), 
remain, stay, ‘halt. — Withi in, depend 
on, consist of (consist) 

cénsolor, -ari, -atus sum, console, 
cheer. — cénsdlatus, -a, -um, .p. as 
pres., consoling (console) 

conspectus, -us, m., sight, view 

conspicatus, -a, -um, p.p. of conspicor 

' cénspicid, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus 
[com-specio, look at], catch sight of, 
see 

cOmspicor, -ari, -atus sum [con- 

_ Spicio|, catch sight of, see 

constantia, -ae [constans, firm], f,, 
firmness, constancy, courage (con- 
stancy) 

constat, see consto 

constiti, see consisto 

constitu6, -stituere, -stitui, -stititus 
[com-statuo], set up, raise; estab- 
lish, station, arrange, draw up; de- 
termine, appoint, agree upon (con- 
stitute) 

const, -stare, -Stiti, -status, agree 
with; be e established, stand firm, be 


evident - constat, it appears (con- 
stant) 
cOnsuésco, -suéscere, -Suévi, -sué- 


tus, become accustomed. — In perf. 
tenses, be accustomed, be wont. — 
consuétus, -a, -um, p.p., accustomed, 
wont, used 

consuéttds, -inis, f., habit, custom, 
practice 

consul, -ulis, m., consul 


consularis, -e [consul], adj., consular. 
— M. as noun, a man of consular 
rank, ex-consul (consular) 

consulatus, -tis [consul], m., consul- 
ship 

consulod, -sulere, -sului, -sultus, de- 
liberate, consult. — With dat., take 
counsel for, look out for | 

consult0, -are, -avi, -atus, consider, 
take counsel (consult) 

consult6, adv., purposely 

cénsultum, [consulo], n., decision, 
decree: senatus consultum, anorder 
or decree of the Senate 

consumo, -simere, -sumpsi, -simp- 
tus, waste, destroy, exhaust, spend 
(consume) 

consurgo, -surgere, -surréxi, 
réctus, rise, rise up together 

contagi6, -dnis [com-tango], f., con- 
tact (contagion) 

contemn6, -temnere ,-tempsi, -temp- 
tus, despise (contemn) 

contemptis, -onis [contemno], f., con- 
tempt, scorn (contempt) 


-Sur- 


-contemptor, -6ris [contemno], m., a 


scorner, despiser 

contemptus, -tis [contemno], m., con- 
tempt, scorn 

contend6, -ten , -tendi, -tentus, 
strive, try, endeavor; hasten; fight, 
contend, wage war (contend) 

contentus, -a, -um, ».p. of contendo 
and contineo 

contex6, -texere, -texui, -textus, in- 
terweave, weave together (context) 

continéns, -entis [contineo], f., con- 
tinent, mainland 

continenter, adv., continually 

contined, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus 

~\[com-teneo], hold together ; restrain, 
hold, hold in check, hem in, bound. — 
Pass. or with reflex., keep within, re- 
main. — continéns, -entis, pres. p. as 
adj., continual, continuous. — con- 
tentus, -a, -um, p.p. as adj., satisfied 

conting6, -tingere, -tigi, -tactus 
[com-tango], touch, reach, border on. 
— With dat. ” happen (contingent) 

continuus, -a, -um [contineo], adj., 
continuous, successive (continuous) 

contra, adv., and prep. with acc., oppo- 
site, contrary to, against 

contrah6, -trahere, -traxi, -tractus, 
draw together, concentrate, contract, 
make smaller (contract) 
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contrarius, -a, -um [contra], adj., op- 
posite, contrary: ex contrario, on the 
contrary (contrary) 

contréversia, -ae, f., dispute, quarrel 

_ (controversy) 

contull, see confero 

contumélia, -ae, f., outrage, insult, 
violence (contumely) 

convallis, -is, f., valley 

convell6, -ere, -velli, 
apart, shake: signa (pluck up) (con- 
vulsion) 

convenio, -venire, -véni, -ventus, 
come together, meet, assemble ; agree 
upon. — With acc., meet, come to. — 
convenit, impers., it is agreed (con- 


vene) 

conventus, -tis [convenio], m., as- 
sembly, court (convent) 

converto, -vertere, -verti, -versus, 
turn about, turn, change: signa 
(change front, wheel); conversa 


signa in hostes inferre, face about 
and charge the enemy (convert) 

convivium, -i, 7., feast, banquet (con- 
vivial) 

convoco, -are, -avi, -atus, call to- 
gether, summon, call (convoke) 

coorior, -oriri, -ortus sum, arise, 
spring up, break out 

cophinus, -i, m., casket 

copia, -ae, f., abundance, plenty, sup- 
ply; opportunity. — Pl., resources, 
supplies, forces 

copidsus, -a, -um [copia], adj., well 
supplied, wealthy ; fluent (copious) 

cor, cordis, z., heart (cordial) 

coram, adv., face to face, present, in 
person 

Corinthus, -i, f., Corinth, a city in 
Greece 

Coriolanus, -i, m., Coriola’nus, a fa- 
mous Roman 

corium, -i, 7., skin, hide 

Cornélia, -ae, f., Corné‘lia, a Roman 
name. — Esp., Cornelia, mother of 
the Gracchi 

Cornélius, -1, m., Corné’lius, a Roman 
family name 

cornicen, -inis, m. , horn-blower 

cornt, -is, 7., horn; wing (of an army) 

corona, -ae fe garland, wreath, crown: 
sub corona, at auction (crown) 

corpus, -oris, 7., body (corporal) 

corrig6, -rigere, -réxi, -réctus, cor- 
rect, set right, improve 


-vulsus, tear . 


corripio, -ere, -ripui, -reptus, snatch 
up, seize 

corrumpo, -rumpere, -rupi, -ruptus, 
destroy, ruin, corrupt (corrupt) 

Corvinus, -i, m., Corvinus, a Roman 
cognomen 

CCrvus, -i, m., raven 

cotidianus, =a" -um [cotidie], adj., 
daily 

cotidié, adv., daily, every day 

Cotta, -ae, m.,a Roman name. — Esp., 
L. Aurunculeius Cotta, a legatus of 
Caesar 

cras, adv., tomorrow (procrastinate) 

Crassus, -i, m., a Roman name 

cratés, -is, f., wickerwork, hurdle, fas- . 
cine 

creatus, -a, -um, p.p. of creo 

créber, -bra, -brum, adj, thick, close ; 
numerous, frequent 

créditor, -6ris, m., creditor 

crédo, crédere, " crédidi, créditus, 
trust, believe, suppose (creed) 

crem6, -are, -Aavi, -atus, burn, con- 
sume (cremate) 

creo, -are, -avi, -atus, create; elect, 
choose, appoint (create) ~ 


~Cre6n, -ontis, m., Cré’on, king of 
4 3 d b } g 


Corinth 

Crés, Crétis, m., a Cretan. — As adj., 
Cretan 

crésco, créscere, crévi, crétus, grow, 
increase, grow powerful (crescent) 

Créta, -ae, f., Crete 

Creiisa, -ae, f., Créu’sa, wife of Aeneas 

cruciatus, -Us, m., torture 

cridélis, -e, adj., cruel 

crudéliter, adv., cruelly 

cruentus, -a, -um, ad/., bloody 

crux, crucis, f., cross 

cubiculum, -i, 7., chamber, bedroom 

culpa, -ae Ane blame, fault 

culpd, -are, -avi, -atus, blame, find. 
fault with ‘(inculpate) 

culter, -tri, m., knife 


cultira, -ae, f., cultivation: agri cul- 


tura, agriculture (culture) 

cultus, -ts [colo], m., cultivation; civ- 
ilization, manner of life (cult) 

cum, prep. with abl., with 

cum, conj., when, whenever, while; 
since, inasmuch as; although, ‘though: 
cum primum, as soon as 

cum... tum, while... so also, not only 

. but also 


Ctmdanus, -a, -um, adi, of Cumae 
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cumulus, -i, m., pile, heap (cumulus) 

clinctor, -ari, -Atus sum, hesitate, de- 
lay 

cunctus, -a, -um, ad/., all 

cupiditas, -atis [cupidus], f., desire, 
eagerness, greed (cupidity) 

cupidus, -a, -um [cupio], adj., eager, 
desirous, fond of 

cupio, -ere, -ivi, -itus, be eager (for), 
be anxious, desire, long for _ 

cuir, interrog. and rel. adv., why 

cura, -ae, /., care, anxiety, attention 

clria, -ae, f., a curia, one of the divi- 
sions of the Roman state; also the 
senate house 

Curiatii, -drum, m. #i., 
Curiatii (Curia’shii) . 

‘Curius, -i, m., a Roman family name. 
— Esp., Curius Dentatus, famous for 
his moderation and for his victories in 
war | 

cur6, -are, -avi, -atus, take care, pro- 
vide for. — With gerundive, cause (to 
be done), have (done) (cure) 

curro, currere, cucurri, cursus, run 

currus, -us, m., chariot 

Cursor, -6ris, m., a Roman name 

cursus, -is [curro], m., running, speed, 
race, arun, a course; passage: cursu 


the brothers 


incitato or magno, at full speed 
(course) 

cust6di6, -ire, -ivi, -itus _[eustos], 
guard 

custds, -ddis, m., guard, watchman, 

keeper 


Cynoscephalae, -arum, f. pl., Cynos- 
cephalae, the name of two hills in 
Thessaly 

Cyzicus, -i, f., Cyzicus (Siz’icus), a 
city in Asia Minor 


D, Roman numeral for five hundred 

Daci, -drum, m. pl., the Dacians 

damn6, -4re, -avi, -atus, find guilty, 
condemn 

datus, -a, -um, p.p. of do 

dé, prep. with abl., from, down from, off 
from; about, of, in regard to, con- 
cerning, for. — In expressions of time, 
about: de tertia vigilia 

dea, -ae, f., goddess 


débedé, -ére, -ui, -itus [de-habeo], 
owe, ought, must. — Pass., be due 
(debit) 


décéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, re- 
tire, withdraw, withdraw from; die 


decem, indecl. num. adj., ten; decem 
novem, nineteen ; 

decemvir, -viri, m., decemvir 

déceptus, -a, -um, p.p. of decipio 


décerno, -cernere, -crévi, -crétus, 
decide, decree, order, vote 

décert6, -are, -avi, -atus, contend, 
carry on war, fight 

décido, -cidere, -cidi, — [de-cado], 
fall 

decimus, -a, -um [decem], adj., tenth 
(decimal) 

Decimus, -i, m., Decimus, a Roman 
name 


décipid, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [de- 


capio], deceive 

Decius, -i, m., a Roman family name. 
— Esp., P. Decius (Dé’shius) Mus, 
father and son, who devoted them- 
selves to death in war 

déclivis, -e, adj., sloping down, inclined 
(declivity) 

décrétum, -i, ., decree, decision (de- 
cree) 

décrétus, -a, -um, p.p. of decerno 

décurr6, -currere, -cucurri or -curri, 
-cursus, run down, run away 

dédecus, -oris, 7., disgrace, dishonor 

déditicius, -a, -um [dedo], adj., sur- 
rendered. — Pl. as noun, prisoners 

déditid, -dnis [dedo], f., surrender 

déditus, -a, -um, ».p. of dedo 

déd6, -dere, -didi, -ditus, give over, 
surrender, give up, devote. — In pass. 
or with reflex., surrender one’s self, 
submit 

dédtic6, -dticere, -duxi, -ductus, 
lead down, lead off, lead away, con- 
duct, launch (of ships) (deduce) 

défectis, -onis [deficio], f., revolt (de- 
fection) 

défend6, -fendere, -fendi, -fénsus, 
ward off, defend, protect (defend) 

défénsor, -dris [defendo], m., defender 

défer6, -ferre, -tuli, -latus, carry 
down, take away, carry, take, bring, 
land (of ships); report, offer, confer. 
— Pass., be borne down or on, drift 
(of ships), turn aside (defer) 

défessus, -a, -um, adj., tired, ex- 
hausted 

défici6, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [de< 
facio], fail, revolt, abandon (deficit) 

défigs, -figere, -fixi, -fixus, drive 
down, plant, set, fasten | 

défixus, -a, -um, p.p. of defigo 
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défles, -ére, -évi, étus, weep over, 
lament 

défugi6, -fugere, -fiigi, —, flee from, 
avoid, run away 

définctus, -a, -um, adj., finished, de- 
parted; dead 

dviciG, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [de-jacio], 
cast down, cast, drive, drive out, dis- 
lodge, kill, deprive (dejection) 

deinceps, adv., in succession 

deinde, adv., then, next 

déjectus, -a, -um, p.p. of deicio 

délabor, “1abi, -lapsus sum, slip down, 
fall, fall oft 

délatus, -a, -um, p.p. of defero 

délecté, ~are, -avi, -atus, delight, 
please (delectable) 


déléctus, -a, -um, p.p. of deligo 
(-ligere) 
déléctus, -is [deligo, choose], m., 


levy, conscription 

déle6, -éré, -évi, -étus, blot out, wipe 
out, destroy (delete) 

délétus, -a, -um, ».p. of deleo 

déliberatis, -dnis, f., discussion, con- 
sideration 

déliber6, -are, -avi, -atus, discuss, 
consult, deliberate (deliberate) 

délictum, -i[delinquo, fail], ., offense 

déligatus, -a, -um, f.~. of deligo (-are) 

délig6, -are, -avi, -Atus [deligo, bind], 
tie, moor 

délig6, -ligere, -légi, -léctus [de-lego, 
choose], choose out, select. — déléc- 
tus, -a, -um, ~.p. as adj., chosen, 


picked 
délitésco, -litéscere, -litui, —; hide 
away, hide 


Délos, -i, f., Delos, an island in the 
Aegean Sea 

Delphi, -drum, m. p/., Delphi, a town 
in Greece, famous for the oracle of 
Apollo 

delphinus, -i, m., dolphin 

démerg6, -ere, -mersi, -mersus, sink 

démessus, -a, -um, p.p. of demeto 

démetd, -metere, -messui, -messus, 
reap, cut down 

démitt6, -mittere, -misi, ‘-missus, 
send down, let down, let fall. — In 
pass. or with reflex., let one’s self 
down, descend. — démissus, -a, -um, 
p.p. as adj., bowed, downcast, low 

dém6, démere, démpsi, démptus [de- 
emo, take], take down, take off, 
remove 
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démonstr6, -are, -avi, -atus, point 
out, show, speak of, make known 
(demonstrate) 

démum, adv., at last, at length 

déneg6, -are, -Avi, -atus, refuse 

déni, -ae, -a, adj., ten each, ten (at a 
time) 

dénique, adv., at last, finally 

déns, dentis, m., tooth (dental) 

dénsus, -a, -um, adj., thick, crowded, 
dense (dense) 

Dentatus, -i, m., Dentatus, a Roman 
name 

dépells, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus, drive 
off, drive away 

dép6n6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus, 
lay down, lay aside, place, deposit ; 
give up, lose, abandon (deposit) 

déporto, -are, -avi, -atus, carry away 

dépositus, -a, -um, ~.~. of depono | 

déprecator, -6ris, m., mediator 

dépulsus, -a, -um, ~.p. of depello 

déripio, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [de- _ 
rapio|, snatch away, tear away, pull 
down 

dérog6, -are, -avi, -atus, take away, 
withdraw 

déscendo, -scendere, -scendi, -scén- 
sus [de-scandol, descend, come down 
(descend) 

déseco, -secare, -secui, -sectus, cut 
off 

déser6, -serere, -serui, -sertus, 
abandon, forsake. — désertus, -a, 
-um, p.p. as adj., deserted, solitary 
(desert) 

désertor, -6ris, m., deserter 

désertus, -a, -um, p.p. of déserd 

désider6, -are, -avi, -atus, long for, 
miss; passive, be lost 

désidia, -ae, f., idleness 

désilid, -silire, -silui, -sultus [de- 
salio|, leap-down, leap off, jump out 

désin6, -ere, -sivi, -situs, cease, leave 
off, stop . 

désist6, -sistere, -stiti, -stitus, cease, 
stop, desist from, abandon (desist) 

déspectus, -is, m., view 

déspératis, -dnis, f., despair 

déspér6, -are, -avi, -atus, cease to 
hope, despair. — déspératus, -a, -um, 
as pass., despaired of; as adj., des- 
perate (despair) 

déspici6, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus 
[de-specio, look at], look down, look 
down on; despise (despise) 
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déspondeé, -ére, -spondi, -sponsus, 
promise, betroth 

déstin6, -are, -Avi, -atus, fasten, aim 
at, intend 

déstiti, see desisto 

déstrictus, -a, -um, p.p. of destringo 

déstring6, -stringere, . -strinxi, 
-strictus, draw, unsheathe 


désum, -esse, -fui -futirus, be want-_ 


ing, fail 
désuper, adv., from above 
déterior, -ius, adj., inferior, worse 
déterre6, -terrére, -terrui, -territus, 
frighten off, deter, prevent (deter) 
détined, -ére, -ui, -tentus, hold back, 
detain, engage 
détractus, -a, -um, p.p. of detraho 
détraho, -trahere, -traxi, -tradctus, 
drag off, draw off, ‘take away, take off, 
withdraw (detract) 
détrimentum, -i [defero, rub off], x., 
loss, injury, defeat, disaster (detri- 
ment) 
deus, -i, m., god 
dévor6, -are, -avi, -atus, eat, devour 
dévoved, -vovére, -v6vi, -votus, vow. 
— dévotus, -i, m. p.p. as noun, a 
sworn follower (devote) 
dexter, -tra, -trum, adj., right (on 
the right hand). — dextra, -ae (sc. 
manus), f., the right hand (dexterous) 
diadéma, -atis, x.,diadem | 
dici6, -dnis, /,, ‘dominion, sway 
dico, dicere, dixi, dictus, say, speak, 
name ; “appoint, fix; ,jus (adminis- 
ter) ; sententiam (give) 
dictator, -6ris [dico], m., dictator 
dictattra, -ae, f., dictatorship 
dict6, -are, -avi, -atus, declare, dic- 
tate 
dictum, -i [”. p.p. of dico], n., state- 
ment, command: dicto audiens esse, 
_ be obedient, obey (dictum) 
Did6, -dnis, f., Dido, queen of Car- 
thage 
diés, -€i, m. and f., day 
differ6, differre, distuli, dilatus [dis- 
fero], carry in different directions, 
scatter; postpone; differ (differ) 
difficilis, -e [dis-facilis], adj., not easy, 
difficult 
difficultas, -atis [difficilis], f., diff- 
culty, trouble (difficulty) 
diffido, -fidere, -fisus sum, distrust, 
mistrust, despair 
digitus, -i, m., finger (digit) 


dignitas, -atis [dignus], f., worth, dig- 
nity, prestige, rank (dignity) 

dignus, -a, -um, ad7., worthy 

diligéns, -entis, adj., careful, diligent, 
painstaking (diligent) 

diligenter, adv., carefully, with care 

diligentia, -ae [diligens], f., care, 
pains, diligence (diligence) 

dilig6, -ligere, -léxi, -léctus, love, be 
fond of, choose 

dilticésco, -liicéscere, -lixi, —, grow 
light 

dimic6, -are, -avi, -atus, fight 

dimidius, -a, -um [dis-medius], adj., 
half. SENG as noun, a half 

dimitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [dis- 
mitto], send away, let slip, let pass, 
let go, abandon; dispatch, dismiss 
(dismiss) 

dirigd, -rigere, -réxi, -réctus [dis- 
rego|,. direct. — diréctus, -a, -um, 
p.p_as_adj., straight, perpendicular 
(direct) 

diripi6, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [dis- 
rapio, seize], plunder, pillage 

dirus, -a, -um, adj., dreadful (dire) 

Dis, Ditis, m., Pluto, the god of the 
underworld 

discéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, 
withdraw, depart, retjre, leave (with 
ab), go away 

discessi6, -dnis [discedo], fe depar 
ture 

disciplina, -ae [disco], f., instruction, 
training, a system, a course of instruc- 
tion (discipline) 

disclid6, -clidere, -clisi, -clisus 
[dis-claudo], keep apart, separate, 
divide 

discd, discere, didici, —, learn 

discrep6, -are, -ui, —, differ from 

discrimen, -inis, ., difference, crisis, 
risk, peril, danger (discriminate) 

discussus, -a, -um, #.p. of discutio 

discuti6, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus[dis- 
quatio, shake], shake apart, drive 
away, clear away, remove (discuss) 

disicid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [dis- 
jaciol, disperse, scatter, ruin, destroy. 
— disjectus, -a, -um, p.p. as adj., 
scattered , 

disjectus, -a, -um, p.p. of disicio 

disperg6, -spergere, -spersi, -sper- 
sus [dis-spargo, scatter], scatter, dis« 
perse (disperse) 

dispersus, -a, -um, p.p. of dispergo 
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displiceé, -ére, -ui, -itus, displease 

disp6n6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus, 
station, place (dispose) 

dispositus, -a, -um, ».p. of dispono 

disputatid, -dnis [disputo], f., discus- 
sion, dispute 

disputé, -are, -avi, -atus, discuss, in- 
vestigate (dispute) 

dissénsi6, -dnis [dissentio], f., dis- 
agreement, dissension 

dissenti6, -sentire, -sénsi, -sénsus 
disagree (dissent) 


"© dissimilis, -e, adj., unlike, dissimilar — 


(dissimilar) 

distrah6, -ere, -traxi, -tractus, sepa- 
rate, divide, remove _ 

distribu6, -uere, -ui, -ttus, assign, 
distribute, divide (distribute) 

distuli, see differo 

ditissimus, -a, -um, superl. of dives 

dit, adv., for some time, long: tam 
diu, so long; quam diu, as-long as; 
diutius, longer, any longer, rather 
long, too long; diutissime, for the 

_ longest time 

diurnus, -a, -um [dies], adj., of the 
day, daily, by day: nocturnis diur- 
nisque itineribus (by night and day) 


_~(diurnal) 
diitius, dititissimé, comp. and superl. 
of diu 
diversus, ».p. of diverto 
divert6, -vertere, -verti, -versus 


[dis-verto], separate. — diversus, -a, 
-um, ~.p. as adj., separate, distant 
diverse, different (divert) 

dives, -itis, adj., rich 

Diviciacus, -1, m., Diviciacus (Di- 
vishia’cus), a leader of the Aeduans. 
— A king of the Suessiones 

Divic6, -dnis, m., Div’ico, a leader of 
the Helvetians 

divid6, -videre, -visi, -visus, divide, 
separate. — divisus, -a, -um, p.p. as 
adj., divided (divide) 

divinus, -a, -um, adj., of the gods, 
divine: res divinae, matters. of 
religion, religion (divine) 

divisus, -a, -um, ».». of divido 

divitiae, -arum, f. ~/., riches, wealth 

ditior, comp. of dives 

divus, -a, -um, adj., divine 

d6, dare, dedi, datus, give. concede, 
assign, grant: 
flight) ; negotium ut (employ one to 
etc. 


in fugam (put to | 


doce6, docére, docui, doctus, teach, 
show, inform. — doctus, -a, -um, p.p. 
as adj., learned, skilled (doctor) 

documentum, -i [doceo], ., warning, 
example (document) 

doled, dolére, dolui, —, feel pain, 
suffer ; be sorry, grieve 

dolor, -dris [doleo], m., pain, grief, 
distress; indignation (dolorous) 

dolus, -i, m., deceit, tricks, stratagem 

domesticus, -a, -um [domus], adj., 
one’s own, at home, private, personal 
(domestic) 

domi, Jocative, at home 

domicilium, -i [domus], n., bouse, 
dwelling place, home (domicile) 

dominus, -i, m., master, owner (dom- 
inie) 

domus, -i (-is), f., house, home 

dono, -are, -avi, -atus, give, reward 

donum, -i, 7., gift 

dormi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, sleep (dor- 
mitory) 

dos, dotis [do], f., marrage gift, dowry 
(dot) 

dotalis, -e, ad7., of a dowry 

draco, -dnis, m., dragon, serpent 

Drepanum, -i, 7., Drepanum, a town in 
Sicily 

druidés, -um, m. p/., the Druids 

dubit6, -are, -avi, -atus [dubius], 
doubt, have doubt, feel doubtful; 
hesitate (indubitable) 

dubium, -1, z., doubt: sine dubio, un- 
doubtedly 

dubius, -a, -um, adj., doubtful: est 
dubium, there is doubt (dubious) 

ducenti, -ae, -a, mum. adj., pl., two - 
hundred 

diic6, dicere, dixi, ductus, lead, 
draw, bring, take; spin out; beguile 
along, keep waiting; consider; con- 
struct: in matrimonium (marry) — 
(ductile) 

ductor, -6ris, :n., leader 

ductus, -is, m., leadership 

Duillius, -i, m., Duillius, a Roman 

dulcis, -e, adj., sweet (dulcet) 

dum, conj., while, so long as; till, until 

Dumnorix, -igis, m., Dum/norix, a 
leader of the Aeduans 

dumtaxat, adv., so far; only, merely 

duo, -ae, -0, num. adj., pl., two 

duodecim, indecl. num. adj., twelve 

duodecimus, -a, -um, num. adj., 
twelfth 
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duodévicésimus, -a, -um, num. adj., 
eighteenth 

duodéviginti [duo de viginti], indecl. 
num. adj., eighteen 

duplic6, -are, -avi, -atus [du-flex, 
twofold], double (duplicate) 

duritia, -ae [durus], f., hardness, hard- 
ship (duress) 

dirus, -a, -um, adj., hard, severe, 
difficult 

dux, ducis [duco], m., leader, guide, 
commander, general (duke) 

Dyrrachium, -i, n., Dyrrachium, a 
town in Epirus 


é, shortened form of ex, prep. with 
abl. 

Eburonés, -um, m. pi/., the Ebird’/néz, 
a Belgian tribe 

ecce, interj., lo! behold! 

édic6, -dicere, -dixi, -dictus [ex- 
dico|, proclaim, announce, appoint 
(edict) 

édiscé, -discere, -didici ,—[ex-disco], 
learn by heart, commit to memory 

éditus, -a, -um, p.~. of edo 

éd6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [ex-do, put], 
put forth, utter, publish; conduct 
(certamen). — éditus, -a, -um, p.p. 
as adj., elevated, raised, high (edit) 

éduc6, -are, -avi, -atus, bring up, 
educate (educate) 

édiicé, -diicere, -dixi, -ductus [ex- 
duco], lead out, draw ‘(educe) 

effémin6, -are, -dvi, -atus [ex- 
femina], weaken, enfeeble (effem- 
inate) 

effer6, efferre, extuli, élatus[ex-fero], 
carry out, bring out, carry away, 


raise ; spread abroad, ‘make known ; 
puff up, elate (elate) 

effervésc6, -fervéscere, -ferbui, — 
[ex-fervesco, begin to boil], boil up 
(effervesce) 

effici6, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [ex- 


facio], make, enable, cause, construct, 
produce, accomplish (effect) 

effodi6, -fodere, -fodi, -fossus [ex- 
fodio, dig], dig out 

effossus, -a, -um, p.~. of effodio 

effugis, -fugere, -figi, -fugitus [ex- 
fugio], escape, fly from 

egéns, -entis, see egeo 

eged, egére, egui, —, need, be in want 
of, lack. — egéns, -entis, pres. p. as 
adj., needy, destitute 


ego, mei, pron., rst pers., I, me. — Pl., 
nos, we, us 

€égredior, -gredi, -gressus sum [ex- 
gradior, step, go out, come forth, 
march out: e navi (land, disembark) ; 
in terram (go ashore) 

égregié [egregius], adv., remarkably, 
finely, extremely well | 

égregius, -a, -um [ex-grex, herd], ad/., 
remarkable, eminent, notable, excel- 
lent (egregious) 

égressus, -a, -um, .p. of egredior 

égressus, -ts [egredior], m., landing; 
exit, a way out (egress) 

€icid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [ex-jacio], 
cast out, drive out. — With reflex., 
rush out, rush (eject) 

ejusmodi, as adj. phrase, of this kind, 
of such a kind, such 

élatus, -a, -um, /.p. of effero 

éléctus, -a, -um, p.». of eligo 

elephantus, -i, m., elephant (elephant) 

élig6, -ligere, -légi, -léctus [ex-lego, 
choose], pick out, select. — éléctus, 
-a, -um, ~.p. as adj., picked (troops) 

Hi (eléct) 

Elysius, -a, -um, adj., Elysian, of Elys- 
ium 

émigr6, -are, -avi, -atus, move out, 
emigrate 

émitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [ex- 
mitto], let go, drop, send out, throw, 
hurl. — Pass., or with reflex., rush out 
(emit) 

em6, emere, émi, émptus, buy, pur- 
chase 

enim, conj., for, but, now, for in fact 

Ennius, -i, m., En’nius,a poet — 

énoto, -are, -avi, -atus, make notes 

éniinti6, -are, -avi, -atus [ex-nuntio], 
report, disclose, reveal (enunciate) 

e0, ire, ii, iturus, go, pass, march, ad- 
vance, proceed 

eo, 7. abl. see is 

e6, adv., thither, there, to that place 

eddem, adv., to the same place, in the 

_ same place 

Epirus, -i, f., Epirus, 
Greece 

epistula, -ae, f., letter (epistle) 

eques, -itis [equus], m., horseman, 
knight. — Pl., cavalry 

equester, -tris, -tre [eques], adj., of 
knights, of cavalry 

equitatus, -ts [eques], m., cavalry 

equus, -i, m., horse (equine) 


a district of 
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éréctus, -a, -um, adj., upright 

éreptus, -a, -um, p.p. of eripio 

Eridanus, -i, m., the Erid’anus, a river 
(poetical name for the Po) 

éripid, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [ex- 
rapio, seize], snatch away, deprive, 
take from, rescue 

err6, -are, -avi, -atus, wander, stray ; 
be mistaken (err) 

érudi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, educate, in- 
struct, teach 

éruditus, -a, -um, adj., learned 

érump6, -ere, -rupi, -ruptus, break 
out 

éruptid, -dnis [erumpo, break out], f., 
a breaking out, sortie, sally, rush 
(eruption) 

essedarius, -i [essedum], m., chariot- 
eer 

essedum, -i, 7., chariot 

et, conj., and 

et...et, both... and 

etiam, adv., also, even, even now, yet; 
in answers, yeS: quin etiam, more- 
over 

Etrtria, -ae, f., Etru’ria, a country of 
western Italy 

Etrisci, -drum, m. p/., the Etruscans 

Etruscus, -a, -um, adj., Etruscan 

etsi, conj., even if, although, though 

Eumenes, -is, m., Eumenes 


Eurylochus, -i, m., Euryl’ochus, a 
companion of Ulysses 
évad6, -vadere, -vasi, -vasus [ex- 


vado, go], go forth, escape 

Evander, -dri, m., Evander, king of 
Pallanteum 

évenio, -venire, -véni, -ventus [ex- 
venio], come out, turn out, happen 

éventus, -us [evenio], m., result, is- 
sue; fate; success; mishap 

évidéns, -entis, adj., evident 

évocd, -are, -avi, -atus [ex-vocol], 
call out, call forth, summon. — évo- 
catus, -a, -um, p. -. as adj. and noun, 
reénlisted veteran (evoke) 

ex (6), prep. with abl., out of, from; 
according to: una ex parte, on one 
side; ex itinere, on the march; ex 
equis, on horseback 


exA4min6, -dre, -avi, -atus, weigh, test 


(examine) 

exanim6, -are, -avi, -atus [ex-ani- 
mus], deprive of breath, kill. — ex- 
animatus, -a, -um, p.p. as ad7., out of 
breath, weakened, exhausted 
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exardésco, -ardéscere, -arsi, -arsus, 
be inflamed, be provoked, rage 

exaudi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, hear, hear 
distinctly 

excéd6é, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, go 
out, withdraw, retire (exceed) 

excerpo, -ere, -psi, -ptus, make ex- 
tracts 

excidd, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [ex- 
caedo], cut out, cut off, break down 
(excise) 

excipiO, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [ex- 
capio|, take up, receive, welcome; 
capture; follow, come after (except) 

excit6, -are, -avi, -atus, rouse, stimu- 


late; raise (towers); kindle (fire) 
(excite) R 
excruci6, -are, -avi, -atus, torture, 


torment (excruciating) 
excubitor, -dris[excubo, stand guard], 
mM., sentinel 


excuso, -are, -avi, -atus, excuse | 
(excuse) 
exemplum, -i, 7., example, sample, 


precedent (example) 

exed, -ire, -ii, -itirus, go forth, go 
out, emigrate 

exerce6, -ercére, -ercui, ~ertiius 
[ex-arceo, drive off], train, practice, 
exercise (exercise) 

exercitatid, -dnis [exerceo], fs prac- 
tice, exercise 

exercitus, -lis [exerceo], m., army 

exiguitas, -atis [exiguus], f., scanti- 
ness, shortness, smallness 

exiguus, -a, -um, adj., narrow, scanty, 
small 

eximius, -a, -um [ex-emo, take], adj., 


exceptional, remarkable; very high 
(opinio) 
existim6, -dre, -davi, -atus [ex- 


aestimo], estimate, believe, suppose, 
think, judge, imagine 
exitium, -1, 7., destruction 
exitus, -tis [cf. exeo], m., exit; 
result, turn, outcome (exit) 


end ; 


-exordior, -iri, -orsus sum, begin, com- 


mence 

exorn6, -are, -avi, -atus, adorn 

expedi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus [ex-pes], set 
free, free, prepare. —~ expeditus, -a, 
-um, p.p. as adj., quick, active, light- 
armed (of troops), in light marching 
order (expedite) 

expelld, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus, drive 
out; dispel (expel) 
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experior, -periri, -pertus sum, try, 
test, find eut (expert) 

exples, -ére, -évi, -étus, fill out fill 
up, complete (expletive) 

explorator, -dris, m., scout 

explor6, -are, -avi, -atus, investigate, 
search, examine. — exploratus,/ -a, 
-um, ~.p., assured, certain: ex- 
plorata victoria, being assured of 
victory (explore) 

expono, -pdnere, -posui, -positus, 
place out, set forth: exercitum (dis- 
embark, draw up, array, (expose) 

exprim6, -primere, -pressi, -pressus 
[ex-premo], press out; raise up; 
portray, describe (express) 

expugnatio, -Onis, /., capture, storm- 
ing | 

expugn6, -dre, -avi, -dtus, take (by 
storm), capture ! 

expulsus, -a, -um, #.p. of expall 

exquito, -ere, -quisivi, -quisitus, 
search out, ask for 

exsequor, -Sequi, -secutus sum, 
follow out, follow up: jus (enforce, 
execute) (execute) 

exsilid, -silire, -silui, —, leap out 

exsilium, -i, 7., exile (exile) 

exsist6, -ere, -stiti, -stitus, stand out, 
arise; appear, come forth 

exspecto, -are, -avi, -atus, look out 
for, wait to see, expect, wait (expect) 


exstingud, -ere, -stinxi, extinctus, 
_ extinguish, destroy 
exst6, -stare, -stiti, —, stand out; 


still exist (extant) | 

exstrictus, -a,; -um, ~.~. of exstfuo 

exstruo, -struere, -struxi, -strtctus, 
heap up, build up 

exsul, -ulis, m., exile 

exter, -era, -erum, adj., outer, out- 
side. — extrémus, -a, -um, superl., 
farthest, extreme, last (extreme) 

-externus, -a, -um, adj., external, 
foreign, alien 

extorqued, -ére, -torsi, -tortus, wrest 
away 


extra, adv., and prep. with acc., outside, 


out of, beyond (extra) 
extrémus, sce exter 


Fabius, -i, m., Fa’bius, a Roman family 
name 

Fabricius, -i, m., a Roman family 
name. — Hsp., C. Fabricius (Fa- 
brish’ius), famous for his frugality 


and for his conduct toward Pyrrhus. 
— Also, Fabricius Luscinus 

fabula, -ae, f., story (fable) 

faciés, -éi, f., face, appearance 

facile, 7. of facilis as adv., easily 

facilis, -e [ facio], adj., easy, convenient 
(facile) 

facinus, -oris [ facio], n., deed; mis- 
deed, crime 

facio, facere, féci, factus, make, do, 
act: iter (march, travel, proceed). — 
Pass, , happen, result, occur 

factio, -énis [ facto], f, party, faction 
(faction) 

factum, -i[ facio], ., deed, act (fact) 

facultas, -atis [ facilis], f., ease, facil- 
ity; chance, opportunity; means, 
supply. (faculty) 

fagus, -i, f., beech 

fall6, fallere, fefelli, 
(fallible) 

falsus, -a, -um, adj., false, unfounded 
(false) 

falx, falcis, f., sickle, pruning hook; 
hook (for demolishing walls) 

fama, -ae, f., report; fame, reputa- 
tion; rumor, story, news (fame) 

pri -is, f., hunger, starvation (fam- 
ine 

familia, -ae, f., family, household, clan 
(family) 

familiaris, -e [familia], adj., of the 
household, friendly: res (estate, 
property). — As noun, friend (famil- 
iar) | 

Fannia, -ae, f., Fannia 

fas, n., indecl., right 

fascis, -is, m., a bundle of rods 

fasti, -drum, m. p/., calendar, the list 
of the days on which business might 
be done 

fastigium, -i, ”., elevation, slope, de- 
scent 

fatum, -i [ for, speak], 7., fate, lot, des- 
tiny (fate) 

faucés, -ium, f. p/., throat, jaws; defile, 
pass 

fefellisse, see fallo 

félicitas, -atis [ felix], f., good fortune, 
good luck (felicity) 

féliciter [ felix], adv., luckily, success- 
fully 

félix, -icis, adj., happy, lucky, successful 

fémina, -ae, f., woman (feminine) 

feré, adv., almost, about; usually. — 
With negatives, hardly 


falsus, deceive 
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fermé, adv., almost, nearly 
fer6, ferre, tuli, latus, bear, bring, 
carry; endure, tolerate; pass (of 
laws); assert, declare, say: magno 
dolore ferre, be much pained, take it 
very hard; moleste (graviter) ferre, 
be annoyed at, be indignant at 
ferOx, -Gcis, adj., fierce, cruel, bold 
ferreus, -a, -um [ ferrum], adj., of 
iron, iron 
ferrum, -i, 2., iron, steel, sword 
fertilitas, ~Atis [ fertilis], f., fertility 
ferus, -a, -um, adj., wild, ferocious. — 
M. as noun, wild beast (fierce) 
ferved, fervére, ferbui, —, glow, be 
hot, be red-hot (fervent) 
fessus, -a, -um, ad7., tired 
Fétialés, -ium, m. pl., the Fetiales, a 
group of priests 
fictus, -a, -um, ».». of fingo; false 
fidélis, -e [ fides], adj., faithful (fidelity) 
fidés, -ei, /., good faith, fidelity, pledge, 
promise ; belief: fidem facere, give as- 
surance; in fidem se permittere, place 
themselves under the protection of 
fidticia, -ae [ fidus], f., confidence, re- 
_ liance (fiduciary) 
fidus, -a, -um, adj., trustworthy, faith- 
ful 
fig6, -ere, fixi, fixus, put, fix, fasten 
figira, -ae, f., shape (figure) 
filia, -ae, f., daughter 
filius, -i, m., son (filial) 
filum, -i, ”., thread, cord 
fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus, mold, fash- 
ion, make; imagine; invent, con- 
trive. — fictus, -a, -um, ~.p. as ad7.; 
n. pl. as noun, fictions (fiction) 
finio, -ire, -ivi, -itus [/inis], limit, 
measure, end (finite) 
finis, -is, m., limit, end. — Pl., terri- 
tories, country (finis) 
finitimus, -a, -um [ finis], adj., neigh- 
boring, adjacent. — M. fl. as noun, 
neighbors 
fid, fieri, factus sum, pass. of facio 
firmiter [ firmus], adv., steadily, firmly 
firmus, -a, -um, adj., strong, firm, 
steady (firm) 
Flaccus, -1, m., a Roman family name 
Flamininus, -i, m., a Roman family 
Nae LSP. Quinctius Fla- 
mininus 
Flaminius, -a, -um, adj., Flaminian © 
Flaminius, -i, m., a Roman family 
name. — Esp., C. Flamin’ius Né’pos, 


commander in the battle of Lake 
Trasimenus 

flamma, -ae, f., flame, fire (flame) 

flect6, flectere, flexi, flexus, bend, 
turn (flex) 

fled, flére, flévi, flétus, weep; weep 
for 

flétus, -tis, m., weeping, lamentation 

floréns, -entis [ pres. p. of floreo], adj., 
blooming, flourishing, prosperous 

fl6re6, -ére, -ui, —, flourish 

flés, floris, m., flower (flower) 

flictus, -is [ fluo], m., wave 

flimen, -inis [ fluo], n., river 

fluo, fluere, fluxi, flixus, flow (fluent) 

foedus, -a, -um, adj., foul, ugly, hor- 
rible 

foedus, -eris, 1., treaty, league, com- 
pact, agreement (federal) . 

fons, fontis, m., fountain, 
source ) 

fore, for futirum esse. See sum 

foris, adv., out of doors, outside ; abroad 

forma, -ae, f., shape, form, appear- 
ance; beauty (form) 

fors, fortis, f., chance. — forte, abl. as 
adv., by chance, as it happened 

fortasse, adv., perhaps 

forte, see fors 

fortis, -e, adj., strong, brave, coura- 
geous 

fortiter [ fortis], adv., bravely 

fortitiid6, -inis [ fortis], f., bravery, 
prowess (fortitude) 

fortuna, -ae, f., luck, fortune, chance, 
fate, lot, ‘chances. — PI., fortunes, 
préperty '(fortune) 

forum, -i, ~., market place 

fossa, -ae [ fodio, dig], f., ditch, fenke 
(fosse) 

fractus, -a, -um, /.p. of frango - 


spring, 


frango, frangere, frégi, fractus, 
break, wreck; break down, crush 
(fracture) 


frater, -tris, ., brother 

fraternus, -a, -um [ frater], adj., of a 
brother, fraternal (fraternal) 

fraus, fraudis, f., deceit, fraud (fraud) 

fremitus, -tis, m., noise, shouting 

frigidus, -a, -um [frigeo, be cold], 
adj., cold (frigid) 

frigus, -oris [ frigeo, be cold], ., cold. 
— P]., cold seasons 

frons, frontis ,f-, front, brow: a fronte, 

in front (front) 

friictudsus, -a, -um, adj., fruitful 
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frictus, -iis [ fruor], m., crops, fruit; 
income, profit, returns (fruit) 

frimentarius, -a, -um [ frumentum], 
adj., of grain: loca (producing grain) ; 
res (grain supply, provisions) 

friimentor, -ari, -atus sum [ frumen- 
tum], forage, gather grain 

frimentum, -i[ fruor], 1., grain. — P1., 
crops 

frastra, adv., i in vain (frustrate) 

frix, frigisalcf. fruor], f., fruit. — PL., 
crops 

fuga, -ae, /., flight: se fugae mandare, 
take to flight ; in fugam dare, put to 
flight 

fugis, fugere, fagi, fugitus [cf. fuga], 
flee, fly from, rtn away; shun, avoid 

fugitivus, -a, -um [ fugio], adj. run- 
away. — M. as noun, runaway slave, 
deserter (fugitive) 

fugd, -dre, -avi, -atus [ fuga], put to 
flight, rout 

fulges, -ére, fulsi, —, glitter, be con- 
spicuous (refulgent) 

fulmen, -inis, ”., thunderbolt 

Fulvius, -i, m., Ful’/vius, a Roman fam- 
ily name 

fimus, -i, m., smoke (fumes) 

funda, -ae, f., sling, slingshot 

-Fundanius, -i, m., Fundanius, a Ro- 
man name 

Fundanus, -i, m., Funda’nus, a Roman 
name 

funditor, -6ris [ funda], m.. naligeer 

fund6, fundere, fidi, fiisus, pour, 
shed (lacrimas) ; scatter ; rout 

finebris, -e [ funus], adj., of a funeral. 
— N. pl. as noun, funeral rites 

fungor, -i, functus sum, perform 

fiinis, -is, m., rope 

fiinus, -eris, 7., death, funeral (funeral) 

Farius, -i, m., a Roman family name. 
— Esp., M. Fi’rius Camillus, the 
dictator 

furor, -6ris, m., madness, frenzy, fury 
(furor) 

firtim, adv., stealthily 

fairtum, -i[ fur], 7., theft 

fustis, -is, m., stick, cudgel, club 

fiisus, p.p. of fundo 

futirus, see sum 

futirus, -a, -um, adj., fu.ure 


Gadés, -ium, f., Gades, a town in Spain 
Gaius, -i, m., Ga’ius, a Roman prae- 
nomen 


galea, -ae, /., helmet 

Gallia, -ae, f., Gaul 

Gallicus, -a, -um, adj., Gallic 

gallina, -ae, f., hen 

Gallus, -a, -um, adj., of Gaul, Gallic. 
— As noun, a Gaul, the Gauls 

Garumna, -ae, m., the Garonne, a river 
of southwestern Gaul 

gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum, be de- 
lighted, rejoice 

gaudium, -i [gaudeo], n., joy 

gavisus, -a, -um, p.p. of gaudeo 

Gellius, -i, m. , Gellius, a Roman 

Genava, -ae ay , Geneva, a city of the 
Allobroges 

generatim, adv., by tribes 

Ae aban f., tribe, clan, people (gen- 
tile 

genus, -eris, ”., race, family; kind, 
sort, class; character, nature, method 
(genus) 

Germania, -ae, f., Germany 

Germanicus, -a, -um, adj., of the Ger: 
mans, German 

Germanus, -a, -um, adj., German. — 
M. as noun, a German 

gerO, gerere, gessi, gestus, bear, 
carry, wear; carry on, manage, wage 
(war), hold (a magistracy), do (busi- 
ness). — Pass., be done: res gestae, 
exploits, operations, achievements 

gesto, -are, -avi, -atus, carry 

gestus, -a, -um, p.p. of gero 

gignd, gignere, genui, genitus, bring _ 
forth, produce. — Pass., spring up, 
arise 

glaciés, -ei, f., ice 

gladius, -i, m., sword (gladiolus) 

Glaucé, -és, f., Glauce (Glau’sé) 

gloria, -ae, f., fame, glory (glory) 

Gnaeus, -i, m., Gnaeus (Né@’us), a 
Roman praenomen 

Gorgias, -ae, m., Gorgias 

Gracchus, -i, m., Gracchus, a Roman 
name. —Esp., Ti. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, father and son 

gradior, -1, gressus sum, walk. — See 
the compounds of gradior (-gredior, 
-gredi, -gressus sum) 

gradus, -us, m., step (grade) 

Graecia, -ae, f., Greece 

Graecus, -a, -um, adj., Greek. — As 
noun, a Greek 

granum, -1, 7., grain, seed, kernel 

gratia, -ae, hn gratitude, good will, fa- 
vor; influence, friendship: gratias 
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agere, thank; gratias habere, be 
grateful; gratias (gratiam) referre, 
requite, thank. — Jn abl. with gen., 
for the sake of, on account of (grace) 

gratulatis, -dnis [gratulor], f., con- 
gratulation, rejoicing 

gratulor, -ari, -atus sum [gratus], 
congratulate (congratulate) 

gratus, -a, -um, adj., pleasing, agree- 
able, grateful (grateful) 

gravis, -e, adj., heavy; serious, stern, 
severe, hard: gravioris aetatis, of 
more advanced years (grave) 

-graviter [gravis], adv., heavily, with 
great weight; severely, seriously: 
graviter ferre, be annoyed or in- 
dignant at 

-gredior, see gradior 

gremium, -i, ., lap, bosom 

gubernator, -Gris [guberno, steer], m 
pilot, helmsman (governor) 

gust0, -are, -avi, -atus, taste, eat 
(disgust) 


habed, habére, habui, habitus, have, 
hold, keep, occupy, possess; regard, 
consider: castra (occupy); oratio- 
nem (deliver) ; se habere, be; ratio- 
‘nem habere, have regard for (habit) 

habit6, -are, -avi, -atus, dwell, live 
(habitation) 

habitus, -is [habeo], m., dress, garb, 
appearance 

haere6, -ére, haesi, haesus, remain 
fixed, stick, cling 

Hamilcar, -aris, m., Hamilcar, father 
of Hannibal 

Hannibal, -alis, m., Hannibal, the 
great Carthaginian 

Harpyiae, -arum, f. ~/., Harpies 

Haridés, -um, m. pl., the Haru’dés, a 
German tribe 

harund6, -inis, f., reed, cane, shep- 
herd’s pipe 

haruspex, -icis, m., interpreter of sac- 
rifices, soothsayer 

Hasdrubal, -is, m., Hasdrubal, brother 
of Hannibal 

haud, adv., not at all, not 

hauri6, -ire, hausi, haustus, draw, 
drain, drink 

Hector, -oris, m., Hector, son of Priam 

Helena, -ae, cs Helen, wife of Mene- 
laus 

Helenus, -i, m., Helenus, a Trojan, son 
af Priam 


Helvétius, -a, -um, adj., of the Helve- 
tians. — M. pl. as noun, the Helve- 
tians 

Helvii, -drum, m. pl., 
Gallic tribe 

Henna, -ae, f., Henna, a city in Sicily 

herba, -ae, /,, plant (herb) 

Herculés, -is, m., Hercules, a mythical 
Greek hero 


the Hel’vii, a 


-i, m., inheritance 

héréditas, -Atis [heres, heir], f., in- 
heritance (heredity) 

héres, -édis, m., heir 

heri, adv., yesterday 

Hernici, -d6rum, m. p/., the Her’nici, a 
people in Latium 

Hesperia, -ae, f., Hespé’ria, the west- 
ern land, Italy 

hiberna, -drum, x. fl. (sc. castra), 
winter quarters (hibernate) 

Hibernia, -ae, /., Ireland 

hibernus, -a, -um, adj., belonging to ° 
winter quarters 

hic, haec, hoc, dem. adj., and pron., 
this, these; he, she, it, they ; this man 
(woman or thing). — hdc, n. abl., used 
adverbially, in this respect, on this 
account. — hic... ille, the one... 
the other, the latter . . . the former 

hic, adv., here, in this place 

hiem6, -are, -avi, -dtus [hiems], pass 
the winter 

hiems, -emis, f., winter 

hilaris, -e, adj., cheerful 

hinc, adv., from here, hence 

Hippo, -dnis, m. Hippo, a city’ in Africa 

Hispania, -ae rf , spain 

Hispanus, -a, -um, adj., Spanish 

Histri, -drum, m. bl, the Istrians 

hodié [hoc die], adv., today, now 

hom6, -inis, m., man 

honestus, -a --um [honor], adj., re- 
spected, honorable (honest) 

honor (honds), -éris, m., honor, re- 
spect: honGris causa, out of respect ; 
office 

Hon6drius, -i, m., Honorius 

hora, -ae, f., hour 

Horatii, -drum, m. #/., the Horatii 
(Hora’shii), three Roman brothers | 

Horatius, -i, m., Hora’tius Cocles, who 
defended the bridge at Rome; also 
the poet Horace 

horreum, -i, ., granary 

horribilis, -e [horreo], adj., terrible, 
dreadful (horrible) 
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horridus, -a, -um [horreo], adj., 
bristling ; frightful, dreadful, horrible 
(horrid) 

hortor, -ari, -atus sum, encourage, 
urge on, address 

hortus, -i, m., garden 

hospes, -itis, m., host. — Also, guest, 
stranger (host) 

hospitium, -i [hospes], v., the relation 
of host or of guest; friendship, hos- 
pitality (hospice) 

Hostilius, -i, m., Hostilius, a Roman 

hostis, -is, m., stranger, enemy (host) 

hic, adv., hither, here, to this place: 

. huc accedebant, to these were added 

himanitas, -atis [humanus], f., civili- 
zation, culture, refinement (humanity) 

himanus, -a, -um [homo], adj., 
human; civilized, cultured, refined 
(humane) 3 

humilis, -e [humus], adj., low, shallow ; 
wretched, humble, poor (humble) 

humus, -i, f., ground (humus) 

Hylas, -ae, m., Hy’las, one of the 
Argonauts 


I, Roman numeral for one 

Ibérus, -i, m., the Ebro, a river in 
Spain 

ibi, adv., there 

~ Iccius, -i, m., Iccius (Ik’shius), a noble- 
man of the Remi 

ictus, -tis [ico], m., stroke 

Ida, -ae, f., Ida, a mountain near Troy 

idem, eadem, idem [is-dem], dem. adj. 
and pron., the same; the same thing 

iddneus, -a, -um, ad/., fit, suitable 

Idis, -uum, f. p/., the Ides (the 15th of 
March, May, July, and October, and 
the 13th of the other months) 

igitur, adv., therefore 

ignis, -is, m., fire. — Pl., camp fires 
(ignite) 

ign6bilis, -e, adj., ignoble, inglorious, 
low 

ign6r6, -dre, -avi, -atus [ignarus, ig- 
norant], not know, be ignorant of 
(ignore) | 

ignésc6, -gndscere, -gn6vi, -gnédtu 
[in-, not, (g)nosco, know], pardon 

ignotus, -a, -um, adj., unknown, 
strange 

illaesus, -a, -um, adj., unhurt, safe 

illatus, -a, -um, p./. of infero 

ille, -a, -ud, dem. adj. and pron., that ; 
as pron., he, she, it, they: hic... ille, 


this ... that or the other; the latter 
... the former 

illic, adv., there, in that place 

illig6, -are, -Avi, -atus [in-ligo], bind 
on, attach 

ill6, adv., thither, there, that way 

illtic, adv., thither 

illustris, -e, adj., famous, distinguished, 

_ important (illustrious) | 

Illyricum, -i, ., Illyr’icum, a district 

_ on the east coast of the Adriatic Sea 

Illyrii, -6rum (Illyrici), m. pl., the II- 
lyrians . 

imag6, -inis, f., image, likeness, statue; 
ghost (image) 

imitatis, -dnis [imitor], f., imitation, 
pretense (imitation) 

imitor, -ari, -atus sum, imitate, copy 
(imitate) 

immanis, -e, adj., monstrous, huge, 
enormous 

immatitrus, -a, -um, adj., unripe, 
young, untimely 

immerit6, adv., undeservediy 

immo, adv., yes, indeed; certainly 

immol6, -are, -avi, -atus [in-mola, 
meal], sacrifice (immolate) 

immortalis, -e [in-mortalis], adj., im- 
mortal (immortal) 

imminis, -e, adj., free, free from, im- 
mune (immune) 

impedimentum, -i [impedio], n., hin- 
drance. — Esp. in pl., baggage, bag- 
gage train (including the beasts of 
burden) (impediment) : 

impedi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, entangle, 
hamper, interfere with, hinder, em- 
barrass, impede (impede) 

impell6, -pellere, -puli, =pulsus, drive 
on; instigate, incite, impel (impel) 

impende6, -ére, —, —, overhang (im- 
pend) 

imperator, -6ris [impero], m., com- 
mander (in chief), general (emperor) 

imperatum, -i [v. p.p. of impero], n., 
order, command 

imperitus, -a, -um [in-peritus], adj., 
ufiacquainted with, ignorant, un- 
versed in 

imperium, -i, 7., control, supremacy, 
power, rule; order, command; em- 
pire (empire) 

imper6, -are, -avi, -atus, demand; 
order, rule, command 

impetro, -are, -avi, -atus, accom- 
plish, obtain (a request) 
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impetus, -ts, m., rush, attack, violence, 
fury: impetum facere, to charge, at- 
tack (impetus) 

impius, -a, -um, adj., impious, irrever- 
ent (impious) 

impl6r6, -are, -Avi, -atus, implore, be- 
seech (implore) 


imp6n6, -pOnere, -posui, -positus, 
place on, mount; embark, load (im- 
pose) 

import6, -are, -avi-, -atus, import 
(import) 


impositus, -a, -um, ~.~. of impono 
imprimis or in primis, adv., among the 
first, especially 
impr6visus, -a, -um, adj., unforeseen: 
improviso (de improviso), on a sud- 
_ den, unexpectedly 
imprtidentia, -ae, /., ignorance, want 
of forethought (imprudence) 
impulsus, -a, -um, ».». of impello 
. Imus, see inferus 
\in, prep.: 1. With acc., into, on, within, 
\ to, against, among 
\ 2. With abl., in, on, among, within ; 
hs the case of, in respect to: in an- 
Coris, at anchor; in primis, among 
he first, especially 
inanis, -e, adj., empty, vain, idle 
(ihane) 
incend6, -cendere, -cendi, -cénsus, 
set fire to, burn;-rouse, excite (in- 
cense) : 
incénsus, -a, -um, ~.p. of incendo 
inceptus, -a, -um, p.p. of incipio 
incertus, -a, -um, adj., uncertain, un- 
trustworthy 
incidd, -cidere, -cidi, — [in-cadol, 
fall upon, fall into; meet, occur, 
happen (incident) 
incipid, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [in- 
capio], begin, undertake (incipient) 
incitd, -are, -Avi, -atus, set in motion, 
urge on, drive, impel, excite. — in- 
citatus, -a, -um, .~., angered, 


spurred on: incitato equo, at full 
gallop; incitato cursu, at full speed 
(incite) 

includd, -ere, -clisi, -clisus [in- 


claudo], shut in, imprison (include) 

incognitus, -a, -um, adj., unknown, 
strange. —incogniti, -drum, m. l., 
strangers (incognito) 

incola, -ae, m., inhabitant 

incolo, -colere, -colui, —, inhabit, live 
(in), dwell (in) 


incolumis, -e, adj., unharmed, unhurt, 
safe 
incommodus, -a, -um, adj., inconven- 
ient, unfortunate. — NV. as noun., dis- 
advantage, misfortune, defeat, dis- 
aster, loss (incommode) 
incrédibilis, -e [in-, not, credo], adj., 
‘marvelous, extraordinary, incredible 
(incredible) 
incumbé, -ere, -cubui, -cubitus, de- 
vote oneself to (incumbent) 
incursid, -6nis [incurro, run at], f,, 
attack, invasion (incursion) 
inde, adv., from there, thence; then 
indic6, -are, -avi, -atus, make known, 
declare, show 
indic6, -dicere, -dixi, -dictus, order, 
proclaim, appoint (indict) 
indignus, -a, -um, ad7., unworthy 
inditico, -diicere, -diixi, -ductus, draw 
on; lead on; induce, impel (induce) 
indué, -duere, -dui, -dutus, put on 
Inditiomarus, -i, m., Indutiomarus - 
(Indii’shioma’rus), a chief of the 
Treveri 
ineO, -ire, -ii, -ittirus, enter on, go into, 
adopt, make, begin, secure, exist: 
inita aestate, at the beginning of 
summer; inire rationem, make a 
calculation, adopt a scheme; inire 
consilium, form a plan 
inermis, -e [in-, not, arma], adj., un- 
armed. 
infamia, -ae, f., dishonor, disgrace (in- 
famy) 
infandus, -a, -um [in-for, speak], ad/., 
unspeakable, awful . 
infélix, -icis, adj7., unfortunate, un-. 
happy 
inferior, see inferus 
infernus, -a, -um, adj., of the Lower 
World (infernal) 
inferd, -ferre, -tuli, illatus, bring in, - 
import, put on; cause, inflict, com- 
mit: bellum (make) : signa (ad- 
vance, make a charge) (infer) 
inferus, -a, -um, adj., low: inferior 
pars, the lower end. — inferi, -6rum, 
m. pl., the Lower World. — infimus 
(imus), -a, -um, superl., lowest, the 
bottom of: infimus collis, the foot of 
the hill (inferior) 
infestus, -a, -um, adj., hostile, oppos- 
ing 
infici6, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [in-facio], 
stain, infect (infect) 
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infimus, see inferus 

infinitus, -a, -um, adj., countless, end- 
less (infinite) 

infirmus, -a, -um, adj., weak, feeble: 
naves (unseaworthy) (infirm) 

inflamm6, -adre, -avi, -atus, kindle, 
rouse, excite 

influd, -fluere, -flixi, -flixus, flow 
into, empty into (influx) 

infra, adv., and prep. with acc., below, 
farther down 


infund6, -fundere, -fidi, -ftsus, 
pour in (infuse) 
ingenium, -i, 7., ability, genius, 


character (ingenious) 

ingéns, -entis, adj., huge, enormous 

inimicus, -a, -um [in-, not, amicus], 
adj., unfriendly, hostile.— M. as 
noun, enemy (inimical) 

iniquus, -a, -um [in-, not, aequus], 
adj., wneven; unjust, unfavorable, 
unfair: iniquior locus, less favorable 
position 

initium, -i [ineo], 2., a beginning, the 
first of (initial) 

initus, p.p. of ineo 

injiria, -ae [in-, not, jus], f., injustice, 
outrage, injury, wrong (injury) 3 

injussi, adv., without orders 

innitor, -niti, -nisus (nixus) sum, lean 
upon 

innocéns, -entis [in-, not, nocens, pres. 

p. of noceo, adj., harmless, guiltless, 
setae (innocent) 

inopia, -ae [inops, needy], f., scarcity, 
want, privation, lack of supplies 

inopinans, -antis, adj., unsuspecting, 
taken unawares 

inopinatus, -a, -um, adj., unexpected 

inquam, defective, I say, said 

inquiétus, -a, -um, ad7., restless 

inquit (p/. inquiunt), defective, he (she) 
says, said 

insciéns, -entis, adj., not knowing, 
unaware 

insecitus, -a, -um, #./. of insequor 

insequor, -sequi, -secutus sum, 
follow up, pursue 

inser6o, -ere, -serui, -sertum, insert 

insidiae, -Arum [insideo, sit in], f. pl., 
ambush, treachery, plot (insidious) 

insigne, sce insignis 

insignis, -e [in-signum], adj., marked, 
distinguished, famous. — insigne, -is, 
n. as noun, signal, sign, decora- 
tion 


insili6, -silire, -silui, -sultus [in-salio, 
leap], leap on 

insinu6, -are, -avi, -atus [in-sinus, 
bosom], glide i in, slip i in (insinuate) 

insist6, -sistere, -stiti, —, stand on, 
stand, keep one’s footing ; adopt (ra- 
tionem pugnae) (insist) 

insolitus, -a, -um, adj., unaccustomed, 
unusual 

insOns, -ontis, adj., innocent 

instabilis, -e, adj., unsteady 

institud, -uere, -ui, -titus [in-statuo], 
set up, set in order; provide, procure, 
get ready; set about, undertake, 
adopt, begin; teach, train (institute). 

instititum, -i [”. p.p. of instituo], n., 
habit, practice, custom (institute) 

inst6, -stare, -stiti, -status, be at 
hand, press on; threaten (instant) 

instrictus, -a, -um, ».p. of instruo 

instrumentum, -i, 7., tools 

instruo, -struere, -struxi, -strictus, 
build, fit up, fit out, set in order, ar- 
range, draw up (of troops) (in- 
struct) 

insuéfactus, -a, -um, ad7., trained 

insula, -ae w ., Island (insular) 

insum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, to be in, 
to belong to 

integer, -gra, -grum [in-, not, tango, 
touch], adj., untouched, whole, un- 
wearied, fresh.— M. fl. as noun, 
fresh troops (integral) 

integd, -ere, -texi, -tectus, cover, 
shield 

intelleg6, -legere, -léxi, -léctus [in- 
ter-lego, gather], learn, know, find 
out, discover, understand (intellect) 

intend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus, 
stretch, strain, fix, be intent, be ab- 
sorbed (intend) 

intentus, -a, -um, p.p. of intendo 

inter, prep. with acc., between, among, 
within, for 

intercal6, -are, -Avi, -atus, insert 

intercéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, 
come between, go between, exist, lie 
between, pass, happen (of time) (in- 
tercede) 

interceptus, -a, -um, #.p. of intercipio 

intercipi6, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [in- 
ter-capio], intercept, cut off (inter- 
cept) . 

interclud6, -clidere, -clusi, -clusus 
[inter-claudo], cut off, shut off, block 
(roads): fugam (stop, cut off) 
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interdicé, -dicere, -dixi, -dictus, for- 
bid, prohibit (interdict) 

interdiu, adv., in the daytime 

interdum, adv., for a time, sometimes 

interea, adv., meanwhile, in the mean- 
time 

intered, -ire, -ii, -itirus, perish, die, 
be killed 

interest, see intersum 

interfici6, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [in- 
ter-facio], kill, put to death 

interici6, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [inter- 
jacio|, throw in (between). — Pass., 
intervene (interject) 

interim, adv., meanwhile 

interior, -ius, adj., inner, interior. — 
M. pl. as noun, men in the interior 
(interior) 

intermitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
leave off, intervene, stop: neque 
diem neque noctem (not cease day or 

night); spatiis intermissis, with (at) 
intervals; nocte intermissa, a night 
intervening (intermittent) 

interneci6, -dnis [cf. neco], f., annihi- 
lation, massacre 

interpOn6, -pdnere, -posul, -positus, 
put in between, interpose, allege (in- 
terpose) 

interpres, -pretis, m., mediator, in- 
terpreter 

interpretor, -ari, -atus sum, interpret, 
explain (interpret) 

interrog6, -are, -avi, -atus, question, 
ask (interrogate) 

interscind6, -scindere, -scidi, -scis- 
sus, tear down 

intersum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, be 
between, be in, be engaged in: non 
amplius interest, there is an interval 
of not more than efc.; interest, im- 
pers., it concerns, it interests, it is 
advantageous (interest) 

intervallum, -i, 7., interval (interval) 

interventus, -tis, m., coming, arrival 

intra, prep. with acc., into, within, inside 

intro, -are, -avi, -atus, enter, go in 

intr6dtic6, -diicere, -diixi, -ductus, 
lead in, bring in, march in (introduce) 

intueor, -tuéri, -tuitus sum, look at 
(intuitive) 

intuli, see infero 

intsitatus, -a, -um, adj., unaccus- 
tomed 

inttilis, -e, adj., of no use, useless 

invad6, -ere, -si, -sus, attack 


invalésc6, -ere, -valui, —, become 
strong 
invehd, -vehere, -vexi, -vectus, bear 
in, bear 
invenio, -venire, -véni, -ventus, find, 
learn 
inveterasc6, -ascere, -avi, —, be- 
come established, become fixed (in- 
veterate) 
invictus, -a, -um, ad7., unconquerable, 
invincible, unconquered 
invit6, -are, -avi, -atus, invite, re- 
quest (invite) 
invitus, -a, -um, ad7., unwilling 
ipse, -a, -um, iniens. pron., himself, 
herself, itself ; he himself, she herself ; 
very 
ira, -ae, f., anger (ire) 
iracundus, -a, -um [ira], adj., violent- 
tempered 
iradtus, -a, -um, adj., angry (irate) 
irride6, -ére, -risi, -risus, laugh at, 
jeer, mock 
irrump6, -rumpere, -riipi, -ruptus [in- 
rumpo, break], rush in, rush, charge 
irruptio, -dnis [irrumpo], f., attack, 
raid (irruption) 
is, ea, id, dem. adj. and pron., this, that, 
he, she, it. — ed, 7. abl., so much: eo 
magis, all the more; eo gravius, so 
much the more severely 
iste, ista, istud, dem. adj. and pron., 
that of yours, that 
Isthmius, -a, -um, adj., Isthmian 
ita, adv., so, in this way, thus, as 
follows: ut... ita, as...so; non 
ita, not so very, not very 
Itali, -drum, m. p/., Italians 
Italia, -ae, f., Italy 
Italicus, -a, -um, ad7., Italian 
itaque, comj., and so, accordingly, 
therefore ; 
item, adv., in like manner, also, in the 
same way (item) 
iter, itineris, 7., road, march, journey: 
in itinere, on the road; iter facere, 
march, travel; magnis itineribus, by 
forced marches (itinerary) 
iterum, adv., a second time, again: 
semel atque iterum, again and again 
Ithaca, -ae, f., Ith’aca, an island in the 
Tonian Sea 


jaceé, -ére, -ui, —, lie 
jacio, -ere, jéci, jactus, throw, hurl, 
cast 
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jact6, -are, -avi, -atus, toss about, 
throw 

jaculum, -i [ jacio], v., javelin 

jam, adv., now, already, by this time 

jam pridem, adv., long ago 

Janiculum, -i, 7., the Janiculum, one of 
the hills of Rome 

janua, -ae, f., door 

Janus, -1, m., Ja’nus, a Roman god 

Jason, -onis, m., Ja’son, leader of the 
Argonauts 

jocus, -i, m., joke (joke) 

juba, -ae, f., mane 

jubeé, jubére, jussi, jussus, order, 
command | 

judex, -icis, m., judge 

judicium, -i [judex], n., judgment, 
trial, opinion (judicial) 

jidic6, -are, -avi, -atus [judex], 
decide, judge, think (adjudicate) 

jugerum, -i, 7., acre 

jugulum, -i, ., throat 

jugum, -i | jungo], 7., yoke; ridge 

Jugurtha, -ae, m., Jugurtha, king of 
Numidia 

Jilia, -ae, f., Julia 

Julius, -1, m., Julius, a Roman name 


jimentum, -i [jugum], n., beast of © 


burden 

jung6, jungere, jinxi, jiinctus, join, 
unite, attach together (join) 

junior, comp. of juvenis 

Jinius, -i, m., a Roman family name 

Jiin6, -dnis, f., Juno, queen of the gods 

Juppiter, Jovis, m., Jupiter, the su- 
preme god of the Romans 

Jura, -ae, m., the Jura, a chain of 
mountains in Gaul 

jur6, -are, -avi, -atus, swear, take an 
oath (jury) 

jus, juris, 7x., 
authority 

jus jirandum (jisjirandum), jiris 
jarandi, x., oath 

jussti, abl. used as adv., by order, by 
command 

jussum, -i, 7., order 

justitia, -ae [ justus], f., justice (justice) 

justus, -a, -um, adj., just, lawful; per- 
fect, regular (just) 

juvenis, -e, adj., young. — M. as noun, 
young man,\ youth (juvenile) 

juv6, juvare, juvi, jitus, help, aid, 

“assist 

juxta, adv., and prep. with acc., next, 

near by 


justice, right, law, 


Kalendae, -arum, f. /., the Calends 
(the first day of the Roman month) 


L, Roman numeral for fiity 

L., abbr. for Lucius 

Labiénus, -i, m., Labié’nus, Caesar’s 
most trusted legatus 

labo, -are, -avi, -atus, totter 

labor, -i, lapsus sum, slip 

labor, -dris, m., labor, work, exertion, 
toil; trouble, hardship (labor) 

labor6, -are, -avi, -atus [labor], work, 
toil; be hard pressed, labor (labor) 

labrum, -i, 7., lip 

lac, lactis, 7., milk (lacteal) 

Lacedaemonius, -i, m., a Spartan 

lacess6, -cessere, -cessivi, -cessitus, 
attack, harass, assail, skirmish with 

lacrima, -ae, f., tear (lachrymal) 

lacrim6, -are, -avi, -atus [lacrimal], 
weep 

lacus, -ts, m., lake (lake) 

laetitia, -ae [laetus], f., joy, gladness 

laetus, -a, -um, ad7., glad 

Laevinus, -i, m., Laevinus (Lévi’nus), 
a Roman 

lana, -ae, f., wool 

lanius, -1, m., butcher 

Laoco6n, -ontis, m., Laoc’oén, a Tro- 
jan priest 

lapis, -idis, m., stone (lapidary) 

Larcius, -i, m., Larcius, a Roman name 

largitio, -dnis, f., lavish giving, bribery 

Larissa, -ae, f., Larissa, a city of 
Thessaly 

lassitidd, -inis [lassus, weary], f,, 
weariness, exhaustion (lassitude) 

laté, adv., widely: latius, too far; 
longe lateque, far and wide 

latebra, -ae, f., hiding place 

lated, latére, latui, —, be concealed, 
lie hidden (latent) 

Latinus, -a, -um, adj., Latin. — Mase. 
as noun, a Latin 

Latinus, -i, m., Latinus, king of Latium 

latitid6, -inis [latus, broad], f.,, 
breadth, width (latitude) 

Latium, -i, 7., Latium (La’shium) 

Latobrigi, -drum, m. p/., the Latobrigi 
(Latobri’ji), neighbors of the Helve- 
tians 

latus, lateris, 1., side (of the body); 
side, flank (lateral) 

latus, -a, -um, ~.p. of fero 

latus, -a, -um, adj., broad, wide, ex- 
tensive 
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laud6, -are, -Avi, -atus [laus], praise, 
commend (laud) 

Laurentinus, -a, -um, adj., of Lauren- 
tum, Lauren’ tian 

laus, laudis, f., praise, credit, glory 
(laudable) 

Lavinia, -ae, f., Lavinia, daughter of 
King Latinus 

lav6, -are (-ere), -avi (lavi), -atus 
(lautus, l6tus), wash.— In pass. 
used reflextvely, bathe (lave) 

lax6, -are, -Aavi, -atus, loosen, open 
out, extend (relax) 

lectica, -ae, f., portable chair, litter 

lectus, -i, m., couch, bed 

légatio, -dnis, Bae embassy ficeastons 

légatus, -i [lego, dispatch, appoint], 
m., ambassador, envoy ; lieutenant, 
general, officer, legatus (legate) 

legi6, -dnis [lego, gather], f., legion 
(legion) 

legidnarius, -a, -um [legio], adj., of a 
legion, legionary (legionary) 

lego, -ere, légi,léctus, gather; 
select (legible). 

Lemannus, -1, m., the Lake of Geneva 

lénis, -e, adj., gentle, light, smooth 
(lenient) 

lénitas, -atis [lenis], f., gentleness, 
gentle current 

Lentulus, -i, m., a Roman name 

led, -Onis, m., lion 

Lepidus, -i, m., Lepidus, a Roman 
name 

lepus, -oris, m., hare, ange. 

Léthé, -és, f., Lé’thé, a river in the 
Lower World, from which the shades 


read ; 


\ 


drank and obtained forgetfulness of 


the past 

levamen, -inis, 7., solace, comfort 

levis, -e, adj., light, unimportant ; 
‘constant, fickle 

levitas, -atis [levis], f., lightness, 
fickleness (levity) 

lev6, -are, -avi, 
lieve 

léx, légis, f., statute, law (legal) 

libenter, adv., willingly, gladly, with 
pleasure 

liber, -bri, m., book (library) 


in- 


-atus, lighten, re- 


liber, -era, -erum, adj., free, unre- 
stricted 

liberdlis, -e [liber], adj., liberal 
(liberal) 


liberaliter [liberalis], adv., generously; 
kindly 
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liberé [liber], adv., freely, boldly, with- 
out restraint 

liberi, -6rum [liber], m. pl., children 

liber6, -are, -avi, -atus [liber], free, 
set free, relieve (liberate) 

libertas, -atis [liber], f., liberty, free- 
dom, independence (liberty) 

licet, licére, licuit (licitum est), — 
impers., be allowed: petere ut liceat, 
ask permission (licit) 

lictor, -6ris, m., lictor 

lignator, -6ris, m., a woodcutter 

ligd, -are, -avi, -atus, bind, tie 

Ligurés, -um, m. p/., the Ligurians 

limen, -inis, 7., threshold 

Lingonés, -um, m. p/., the Lin’gonés, a 
tribe of Gaul 

lingua, -ae, f., tongue; language (lin- 
gual) 


: lingula, -ae, f., a tongue of land 


linter, -tris, f., trough; skiff, boat 

linteus, -a, -um, ad7., linen 

litig6, -are, -avi, -datus, 
quarrel 

littera, -ae, f., letter (of the alphabet). — 
Pl., alphabet, letter (written message), 
literature (letter) 

litus, -oris, ., shore, beach (littoral) 

Livius, -i, m., Livy, a Roman histo- 
rian 

loc6, -are, -avi, -atus, place, station 
(locate) 

locus, -i, m. (sing. ), 1. (generally pl. RE 
place, spot, region (esp. in pl.) ; rank 
position, opportunity ; situation, con- 
dition (local) 

loctitus, -a, -um, p./. of loquor 

longé, adv., far, absent, distant 


dispute, 


longinquus, -a, -um [longus], adj., 
long, distant 

longittid6, -inis [longus], nfs length 
(longitude) 


longurius, -1, m., long pole 
longus, -a, -um, ad7., long 
loquor, loqui, locutus sum, 
talk, converse (elocution) 
Liicius, -i, m., Lucius (Lu’shius), a 
Roman praenomen > 
Lucrétia, -ae, f., Lucretia (Lucré” shia) 
lad, -ere, lasi, lusus, play (delude) - 
ladus, -i, m., game; school 
lumen, -inis, 7., light, lamp (luminous) 
lina, -ae, f., moon. Personified, Luna, 
the Moon (lunar) 
Lutatius, -i, m., Lutatius (Luta’shius), 
a Roman name 


speak, 
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Lax, liicis [cf. luceo], f., light, daylight: 
prima luce, at daybrea 
lixuria, -ae, f., luxury, riotous living 


(luxury) 
lychnichus, -i, m., lamp-holder 


M., abbr. for Marcus 
Macedonés, -um, m. #l., 
donians 
Macedonia, -ae, /., Macedonia, Mace- 
don 
Macedonicus, -a, 
donian 
machina, -ae, f., military engine 
maestus, -a, -um, ad7., sad 
Magetobriga, -ae, f/f, 
Gaul 
magicus, -a, -um, adj., magic (magic) 
magis, adv., more, rather: eo magis, so 
much the more, all the more. — ma- 
ximé, superl., especially 
magister, -tri, m., teacher, 
(master) 
magistratus, -is [magister], m., office ; 
magistrate, official 
magnificentia, -ae, /., splendor, mag- 
nificence 
magnitid6, -inis [magnus], f., great- 
ness, size, stature, force, severity 
(magnitude) 
magnopere, adv., greatly 
magnus, -a, -um, adj., great, large, 
important, serious. — major, comp. 
in pl., as noun, elders, ancestors. — 
major nati, older (comp. of senex). — 
maximus, superl., largest, very large, 
greatest, very great, e/c.: maximis 
itineribus, by forced marches (mag- 
nate, maximum) 
Maharbal, -alis, m., Mahar’bal, an 
officer of Hannibal’s army 
major, see magnus 
majorés, -um, m. pi., ancestors 
malacia, -ae, f., calm 
male [malus], adv., badly, ill, unsuc- 
cessfully. —- peius, comp. — pessimé, 
superl. 
maleficium, -i, 7., harm 
malé6, malle, malui, — [magis-volo], 
wish more, wish rather, prefer 
malum, -i [malus], n., evil, mischief, 
misfortune 
malus, -a, 
comp., worse. — pessimus, 
worst, very bad 
malus, -i, m., mast 


the Mace- 


-um, adj., Mace- 


master 


-um, adj., bad. — peior, 
superl., 


a town in 
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mandatum, -i [”. p.p. of mando], n., 
command, instructions (mandate) 
mando, -are, -Avi, -atus, intrust, in- 
struct, commit, command : se fugae 

(take ‘to) (mandatory) 

Mandubii, -6rum, m. f/., the Mandu’- 
bii, a tribe of Gaul 

mane, adv., in the morning 

maneo, manére, mansi, mansus, stay, 
remain ; continue (manse) 

manipulus, -1 [manus], m., handful; 
maniple 

Manius, -i, 
praenomen 

Manlius, -i, m., Manlius, a Roman 
name 

mansi, see maneo 

manus, -ts, /., hand, company, band, 
troop; power: in manibus nostris, 
within hand’s reach (manufacture) 

Marcellus, -i, m., a Roman name 

Marcomanni, -d6rum, m. fl., the 
Marcomanni, a German tribe 

Marcus, -i, m., a Roman _ praeno- 
men 

mare, -is, 7., the sea: nostrum (7.e., the 
Mediterranean) ; mare Oceanum, the 
ocean (marine) 

Marianus, -1, m., follower of Marius, 
Marian 

maritimus, -a, -um [mare], adj., of the 
sea, maritime, naval: ora (the sea- 
shore) (maritime) 

maritus, -i, m., husband (marital) 

Marius, -i, m., a Roman general 

Mars, Martis, m., Mars, god of war 
(martial) 

Marsi, -drum, m. p/., the Marsi 

Martius, -a, -um, adj., of March 

Martius, -i, m., Martius (Mar’ shius), 
a Roman king 

mater, -tris, f,, 
(maternal) 

materia, -ae, f., wood, timber (ma- 
terial) 

matrim6nium, -i [mater], ., marriage: 
in matrimonium ducere, marry (mat- 
rimony) . 

Matrona, -ae, m., the Marne, a river 
of Gaul, joining the Seine near Paris 

matrona, -ae, f., lady, woman, matron 
(matron) 

matiré [maturus], 
superl. maturrimé 

mattr6, -are, -avi, -atus [maturus], 
hasten, make haste 


m., Manius, a Roman 


mother, matron 


ady., speedily; 
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mattrus, -a, -um, adj., early; ripe, 
mature (mature) 

Mauritania, -ae, f., Maurita’nia, a 
country in Africa 

maximé, adv., most, very, particularly 

maximus, see magnus 

meatus, -tis, m., movement, revolution 

Médéa, -ae, f., Medé’a, daughter of 
Aeétes, king of Colchis 

medicina, -ae, f., art of healing, 

_ medicine (medicinal) 
mediocris, -cre [medius], adj., mid- 
dling, moderate: spatium (a little, no 
great); non mediocris, no little, no 
small degree of (mediocre) 

mediocriter [mediocris], adv., mod- 
erately: non mediocriter, in no small 

degree 

-Mediolanum, -i, 7., Mediola’num, a 
town in Italy, now "Milan 

mediterraneus, -a, -um _ [medius- 
terra], adj., inland (mediterranean) 

medius, -a, -um, adj., the middle of: 
de media nocte, about midnight 
(medium) 

melior, comp. of bonus 

melius, comp. of bene 

membrum, -i, ., limb (part of the body) 
(member) 

memini, -isse, remember, recollect 

memoria, ae [memor, mindful], /., 
memory, recollection: memoria te- 
nére, remember; nostra memoria, 
within our memory, in our own time 

Menapii, -drum, m. fl., the Mena’pii, a 
Belgian tribe 

Menelaus, -i, m., Menela’us, king of 
Sparta 

Mené€énius, -i, m., a Roman family 
name. Esp., Mené’nius Agrippa 

méns, mentis, /., mind, state of mind, 
feeling (mental) 

ménsa, -ae, f., table 

ménsis, -is, m., month 

ménstra, -ae [metior], f., measure, 
measurement (mensuration) 

mercator, -6ris, m., trader 

mercatara, -ae, f., traffic, trade 

mercés, ~édis ‘Tmerx], f., hire; pay, 
wages, return 

Mercurius, -i, m., 
messenger of the gods 

mereé, -ére, -ui, -itus, and mereor, 
-éri, 
gain; serve: mereri de, 
service to (merit) 


Mercury, the 


render 


meritus sum, win, deserve, 


merg6, -ere, mersi, mersus, plunge, 
sink (merge) 

meridiés, -éi [medius-dies], m., mid- 
day, noon; the south 

meritum, -i |x. p.p. of mereor], n 
merit, service, kindness (merit) ; 
meritd, adv., justly, rightly 

meritus, -a, -um [p./. of mereo], adj., 
deserved, fit, proper 

Messala, -ae, m., Messa’la, a Roman 
name 

méta, -ae, f., goal, limit 

métior, métiri, mMénsus sum, measure 
out, distribute (mete) 

Métius, -i, m., Metius (Mé’shius), a 
Gaul 

meto, metere, mesSsui, messus, cut, 
reap, gather 

metus, -ts, m., fear 

meus, -a, -um, poss. adj., my, mine 

mi, voc. sing. of meus 

Midas, -ae, m., Mi’das, a Phrygian 
king : 

mihi, see ego 

miles, -itis, m., soldier 

Milétus, -i, f., Miletus, a city in Asia 
Minor 

militaris, -e [miles], adj., of the 
soldiers, military: res militaris, war- 
fare (military) 

militia, -ae [miles], f., military service. 
— militiae, locative, in the field of war 
(militia) 

mille, indecl. adj. and noun, thousand: 
mille passus or mille passuum, thou- 
sand paces, mile (mile) 

milliarium, -i, 7., milestone 

Minerva, -ae, fy Minerva, the goddess 
of the arts 

minimé, adv., least, very little, not at all 

minimus, -a,.-um, adj., superl. of 
parvus, smallest, least (minimum) 

ministr6, -are, -avi, -dtus, serve 
(minister) 

minor, -ari, -atus sum, threaten 

minor, -us, adj., comp. of parvus, 
smaller, less. — minor nati, younger 
(comp. of juvenis) (minor) 

Minturnae, -arum, /. p/., Minturnae, a 
city of Latium 

minud, -uere, -ui, -itus [minus], 
lessen, weaken, diminish: aestus 
(ebb) (minute) 

minus, adv., less, not so (minus) 

Minitius, * m., Minutius (Minu’- 
shius), a Roman name 
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mirabilis, -e, adj., wonderful, marvelous 

miraculum, -i [miror], n., wonder, 
miracle (miracle) 

miror, -ari, -atus sum ([mirus], 
wonder, wonder at. — miratus, -a, 
-um, p.p. in pres. sense, surprised 

mirus, -a, -um, adj., surprising, 
wonderful 

misced, -ére, -ui, mixtus, mix, mingle 
(mix) 

Misénum, -i, z., Misé’num, a promon- 
tory near Naples 

miser, -era, -erum, adj., miserable, 
wretched, pitiable, poor (miser) 

misericordia, -ae, f., mercy, pity 

miseror, -ari, -A4tus sum [miser], be- 
wail, complain of (commiserate) 

missus, -a, -um, p.p. of mitto 

missus, -tis, m., sending; order 

Mithradates, -is,m., Mithradates, king 
of Pontus | 

mitig6, -dre, 
pacify 

mitis, -e, adj., mild, gentle 

mitts, mittere, misi, missus, send, 
dispatch, discharge, shoot: sub 
jugum mittere, send under the yoke 
(mission) 

mObilitas, -atis [mobilis, movable], f,, 
mobility, inconstancy, fickleness (mo- 
bility) 

moderor, -ari, -atus sum [mo-dus], 
control, regulate, restrain (moderate) 

modo, adv., only, merely, just, even, 
just now, lately: non modo, not only ; 
modo ...modo, now... now 

modus, -i, m., measure, quantity; 
manner, way, fashion, style, method ; 
limit: quem ad modum, how (mode) 

moenia, -ium [munio], n. pl., fortifica- 
tions, walls 

molesté, adv., heavily, severely: mo- 
leste ferre, take it ill, be vexed at 

molestia, -ae, f., annoyance, vexation 

mollis, -e, adj., soft; weak, feeble, 
gentle 


-avi, -atus, soften, 


Molo, -onis, m., Molo, surname of 


Apollonius of Rhodes 

Mona, -ae, f., Mod’na, now the Isle of 
Man 

mone6, -ére, -ui, -itus, remind, warn, 
advise, urge, instruct 

monitus, -is, m., warning 

m6ns, montis, m., mountain (mount) 

monstr6, -dre, -Avi, -atus, point out, 
make known, show 


Kj \ a\yrArtl- 

Hse w., wonder, monster 
(monster) 

monumentum, -i [moneo], n., monu- 
ment (monument) 

mora, -ae, f., delay 

moratus, -a, -um, ~.p. of moror 

morbus, -i, m., sickness, disease (mor- 
bid) 

Morini, -drum, m. p/., the Mor'ini, a 
tribe of the Belgians 

morior, mori, mortuus sum [mors], 
die (mortuary) 

moror, -ari, -atus sum [mora], retard, 
check, delay, tarry 

mors, mortis, f., death (mortal) 

mortiferus, -a, -um [mors-fero], adj., 
fatal 

mortuus, -a, -um, ~.p. of morior, as 
adj., dead 

mos, moris, m., custom. — Pl., cus- 
toms, habits, character (moral) 

motus, -a, - p.p. of moveo 

motus, -us [Moveo], m., movement, 
disturbance, uprising 

moved, movére, movi, motus, move, 
remove: castra (break camp) (move) 

mox, adv., soon 

Micius, -i, m., a Roman family name. 
— Esp., Mucius (Mi’shius) Scaevola, 
who tried to kill Porsena 

mulier, -eris, f., woman 

multitid6, -inis [multus], f., great 
number; multitude (multitude) 

multé, adv., much 

multum, adv., much 

multus, -a, -um, adj., much, many: 
multo die, late in the day; ad multam 
noctem, till late at night. — Comp., 
plis, pluris, as adj., more, much; as 
noun, several, many. — Superl., pliri- 
mus, -a, -um, most, very many, very 
much: quam plurimi, as many as 
possible; plurimum posse, have most 
power, be very influential; plurimum 
valere, be strongest (plural) 

Munda, -ae, f., Munda, a city in Spain 

mundus, -i, m., universe, world (mun- 
dane) ca” 

miniceps, -cipis, m., inhabitant, fellow 
citizen 

muni6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, fortify; de- 
fend, guard; build 

munitid, -dnis [munio], f., a fortifica- 
tion, works, defenses (munitions) 

munus, -eris, 7., duty; present, gift: 
munus militiae, military service 
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miurdalis, -e [murus], adj., of a wall, 
wall (mural) 

miurus, -i, m., wall, rampart (immure) 

mito, -dre, ~Avi, -atus, change (muta- 
tion) 

Mysia, -ae, f., Mysia (Mish’ia), 
country of Asia Minor 


nactus, -a, -um, ».p. of nanciscor 

nam, conj., for 

Namneté€s, -um, m. ~/., the Namnetés 

namque, conj., for (more emphatic than 
nam) 

nanciscor, -cisci, nactus sum, find, 
obtain, gain 

narro, -are, 
(narrate) 

nascor, nasci, natus sum, be born, 
arise, spring up, be found. — natus, 
-a, -um, ~.p., sprung, born (nascent) 

Nasica, -ae, m., Nasi’ca, a Roman 
name ; 

natalis, -e [natus], adj., of birth (na- 
tal) 


-Avi, -atus, tell, relate 


natid, -dnis [cf. nascor], f., race, tribe, 
clan (nation) 

nato, -are, -avi, 
(natatorium) 

natura, -ae [cf. nascor], f., nature, 
character (nature) 

natus, -a, -um, ~.p. of nascor 

nauta, -ae, m., sailor 

nauticus, -a, -um [nauta], adj., of a 
sailor (or sailors), naval (nautical) 

navicula, -ae [navis], f., small boat, 
skiff 

navigati6, -dnis [navigo], f., voyage, 
traveling by sea (navigation) 

navigium, -i [navis], n., vessel, boat 

navig6, -are, -Aavi, ~atus [navis], sail 
(navigate) 

navis, -is, f., ship, vessel, boat: one- 
raria (transport) ; longa (war galley) 
(nave) 

nav6, -are, -avi, -atus, do zealously: 
operam (do one’s best) 

-ne (enclitic), sign of a question expecting 
either an affirmative or a_ negative 
answer 

né, adv., negative with the volitive subjv., 
not 

né... quidem, not... even 

né, conj., lest, that . . . not, not to, in 
order that .. . not, for fear that. — 
After verbs of fearing, that 

nec, see neque 


-atus, swim, float 


necessarius, -a, -um [necesse], adj., 
necessary: tempus (critical). — As 
noun, kinsman, close friend. — Ai. 
as adv., necessarié, necessarily, un- 
avoidably (necessary) 

mecesse, indecl. adj., necessary, in- 
evitable 

necessitas, -atis [necesse], f., neces- 
sity, compulsion (necessity) 

necessittd6, -inis [necesse], f., in- 
timacy, close relations, necessity 

necne, conj., or not 

neco, -are, -avi, -atus, put to death, 
kill, murder 

neglego, -legere, -léxi, -léctus [nec- 
lego, gather], disregard, neglect (neg- 
lect) 

nego, -are, -avi, -atus, say no, say 

. not, refuse, deny (negative) 

negotior, -ari, -Atus sum [negotium], 
do business (negotiate) 

negotium, -i1 [nec-otium, ease], x., 
business, occupation, undertaking; 
difficulty, trouble: quid negoti, what 
business ? dare negotium alicui, em- 
ploy one, give in charge to 

ném6 (daé. némini, acc. néminem) [ne- 
homo], m., no one, nobody 

nepos, -dtis, m., grandson; descendant 

Neptunus, -i, m., Neptune, god of the 
sea | 

néquaquam, adv., 
means, not at all 

neque (nec), conj., and inot, and yet .. 
not, nor: neque enim, for . : not 

neque ... neque, neither . -nor 

néquiquam, adv., in vain 

Nervius, -a, -um, adj., Nervian. — M. 
pl., the Ner’ vii, a tribe of the Belgians 

nervus, -i, m., sinew, muscle. — P1., 
power, strength, vigor (nerve) 

nesci6; -scire, -scivi, —, not know: 
nescio quis, somebody or other, I 
know not who 

neu, see neve 

neuter, -tra, -trum [ne-uter], adj. and 
pron., neither.— Pl., neither side 
(neuter) 

néve (new), conj., and not, nor 

nex, necis, f., death 

nidus, -i, m., nest 

niger, -gra, ~grum, adj., black 

nihil, indecl. n., nothing. — As adv., not 
at all: non nihil, somewhat (nihilist) 

nihild, abl. as ady., none, no: nihilo 
minus, none the less 


in no way, by no 
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nimis, adv., too much, too 

nisi, conj., unless, except 

nitor, niti, nixus or nisus sum, 
struggle, strive: insidiis (rely upon) 

nix, nivis, f., snow 

nobilis, -e [cf. nosco], adj., famous, 
noble, well-born. — Pl. as noun, the 
nobles (noble) 

nobilitas, -atis [nobilis], f., the no- 
bility, the nobles; fame (nobility) 

nobilits, -are, -avi, -atus [nobilis], 
make famous 

noceéns, see noceo 

noced, nocére, nocui, —, injure, 
harm, harass. — nocéns, -entis, pres. 
p. as adj., guilty 

noctt, adv., by night 

nocturnus, -a, -um [nox], adj., noc- 
turnal, by night, night (nocturnal) 

nol6, nélle, ndlui, — [ne-volo], be un- 
willing, wish not to. — ndli, ndlite, 
impv», do not (with infin.) 

nomen, -inis, z., name; 
(noun) 

nominatim [nomen], adv., by name 

nomino, -are, -avi,.-atus [nomen], 
name, mention, call (nominate) 


account 


non, adv., not: non est dubium, there 


is no doubt ; non jam, no longer; non 
nihil, something, somewhat; non 
numquam, sometimes 
nonagésimus, -a, -um, adj., ninetieth 
nonaginta, num. adj., ninety | 
nén modo (n6én sdlum)... sed etiam 
(vérum etiam), not only... but also 
non nilius, see nullus 
nondum, adv., not yet 
nonne [non-ne], inierrog. adv., sug- 
gesting an affirmative answer, not ? 
nonus, -a, -um, zum. adj., ninth (noon) 
Norbanus, -i, m., Norbanus, a Roman 
name 
No6réia, -ae, f., Noreia (Noré’ya), a city 
of the Norici 
No6ricus, -a, -um, adj., of the Norici 
(Nor’isi), Norican 
nos, see ego 


nosc6, noscere, ndvi, notus, learn, . 


become acquainted with. — In perf. 
tenses, known, recognize 

noster, -tra, -trum, poss. adj., our, 
ours. — M. pl. as noun, our men (the 
Romans) (nostrum) 

nostrum, gen. pl. of ego 

notus, -a, -um, adj., known, noted, 
famous 


novem, indecl. num. adj., nine 

novitas, -atis [novus], f., novelty, 
strangeness 

novus, -a, -um, adj., new, fresh; 
strange: nova nupta, bride. — novis- 
simus, -a, -um, superl., latest, last: 
agmen (the rear) (novice) 

nox, noctis, f., night: prima nocte, in 
the early part of the night; multa 
nocte, late at night 

nubés, -is, f., a cloud; the sky 

nuibd, nibere, nipsi, niptus, veil; 
marry (of a woman) 

nud6, -are, -avi, -atus [nudus], lay 
bare, expose 

nudus, -a, -um, adj., naked, bare, un- 
protected, exposed (nude) 

nullus, -a, -um, adj., not any, no. — 
As noun, no one. — nén nillus, some ; 
pl. as noun, some, some persons 
(nullify) 

num, interrog. adv., suggesting a nega- 
live answer 

Numa Pompilius, Numae Pompili, m., 
Numa Pompilius, the second king of 
Rome 

numerus, -i, m., number (number) 

Numida, -ae, m., a Numidian 

Numidia, -ae, f., Numidia 

Numitor, -6ris, m., Numitor 

n S, -i, m., coin, money 

numquam, adv., never 

nunc, adv., now 

nuntid, -d4re, -avi, -atus [nuntius], 
report, tell, announce (announce) 

nuntius, -1, m., messenger; news: 
nuntium mittere, send word (nuncio) 

nuper, adv., lately, recently, not long 
ago 

nuptiae, -drum, f. p/.,. wedding 

nusquam, adv., nowhere 

nttd, -are, -Avi, -atus, nod 

ntitus, -tis [nuo, nod], m., a nod 

nympha, “ae, i =a nymph (nymph) 


O, interj., O! | 

ob, prep. with acc., against ; on account 
of, for 

obdtic6, -dticere, -dixi, -ductus, 
draw over; lead towards, lead 
against: fossam (construct) 

obed, -ire, -ivi, -itus, go to, visit, sur- 
round 


' obici6, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [ob- 


jacio]|, throw against, present, set up, 
expose. — objettus, -a, -um, p.p. as 
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adj., lying opposite, lying in the way 
(object) 

objectus, -a, -um, p.p. of obicio 

oblatus, -a, -um, p.p. of offero 

oblins, -linere, -lévi, -litus, smear 
(obliterate) | 

obliviscor, -visci, -litus sum, forget 

obru6, -ere, -rui, -rutus, overwhelm 

obscarus, -a, -um, adj., dark (obscure) 

obsecr6, -are, -Aavi, -atus, entreat, 
beg 

observo, -are, -Avi, -atus, pay atten- 
tion to (observe) 

obses, -idis [cf. obsideo], m., hostage 

obsessus, -a, -um, ~.p. of obsideo 

obsided, -sidére, -sédi, -sessus-[ob- 
sedeo, sit], blockade; “block, besiege, 
guard (obsession) 

obsidi6, -6nis [cf. obsideo], f., siege, 
blockade | 

obsign6, -are, -avi, -atus, seal up, 
seal 

obstring6, -stringere, -strinxi, -stric- 
tus, bind 

obstrud, -ere, 
block up, seal 

obtemper6, -are, -avi, -atus, obey, 
submit to 

obtestor, -ari, -Aatus sum, implore 

obtines, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus [ob- 
teneo|, retain, occupy, possess; gain, 
acquire, obtain (obtain) 

obtuli, perf. of offero 

_ obviam, adv., in the way of, to meet 
(obvious) 

obvolvé, -ere, -volvi, -volitus, muffle 
up 

occasi6, -dnis [occido], f., opportunity 
(occasion) 

occasus, -tis [occido], m., a falling, a 
setting: solis (the sunset, the west) 

occidentalis, -e, adj., western 


-struxi, -strtctus, 


occid6, -cidere, -cidi, -casus [ob- 
cado], fall, set, perish 
occid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [ob- 


caedo], kill, massacre 

occisus, -a, -um, p.p. of eccido 

occult6, -are, -avi, -atus [occultus], 
conceal, hide 

occultus, -a, -um [p.p. of occulo, hide], 
adj., concealed. — N. as noun, secret 
place: in occulto, in secret (occult) 

occupatid, -dnis [occupo], f., occupa- 
tion, business affairs (occupation) 

occupo, -are, -avi, -atus, seize, take 
possession of: regna (usurp).— oc- 


cupatus, -a, -um, ~.p. as adj., en- 
gaged, employed, busy (occupy) 

occurr6, -currere, -curri, -cursus 
[ob-curro, run], meet, come on, 

_ attack, find (occur) 

Oceanus, -i, m., ocean (ocean) 

Ocelum, -i, ”., Ocelum (Os’elum), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul 

Octavia, -ae, f., Octavia 

Octavianus, -i, m., Octavian, later 
known as Augustus 

Octavius, -i, m., a Roman family name 

octavus, -a, -um [octo], num. adj., 
eighth (octave) 

octingenti, -ae, 
eight hundred 

octo, indecl. num. adj., eight (October) 

oct6gésimus, -a, -um, adj., eightieth 

oculus, -i, m., the eye (oculist) 

odium, -i, 7., hatred (odium) 

odor, -6ris, m., odor, fragrance 

offend6, -fendere, -fendi, -fénsus 
[ob-fendo, strike], hurt, offend: 
animum (hurt the feelings) (offend) 

offénsus, -a, -um, ~.p. of offends 

offerd, offerre, obtuli, oblatus [ob- 
fero|, throw in one’ S way, offer: se 
morti (expose one’s self to) (ofier) 

officium, -i, 7., service, duty, allegiance, 
obligation : ‘discedere ab officio, fail 
in duty (office) 

dlim, adyv., once, once on a time 

émen, -inis, n., omen (omen) 

omitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [ob- 


-a, num. adj., Pl., 


mitto], let go by, disregard: con- 
‘silium (neglect) (omit) 
omnin6o [omnis], adv., wholly, alto- 


- gether, entirely, on the whole, utterly, 

in all, at all, whatever (with negatives) 

omnis, -e, ad7., all, the whole of, every 
(omnibus) 

onerarius, -a, -um [onus], adj., for 
burdens: naves (transports) 

onus, -eris, ., burden, weight (onus) 

opera, -ae [opus'], “f, , work, pains, 
attention: operam navare, do one’s 
best ; operam dare, devote one’s self, 
take. pains (opera) 

Opimius, -i, m., Opimius, a Regal 
name 

opinié, -dnis [opinor], f., notion, ex- 
pectation, idea, reputation (opinion) 

oportet, -ére, -uit, it ought, it is neces- 
sary, it is best 

oppidanus, -a,-um [oppidum], adj., of a 
town. — M. pl. as noun, townspeople 
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oppidum, -i, 7., stronghold, town 

Oppius, -a, -um, adj., Oppian (of a 
law proposed by C. Oppius) 

oppleé, -éré, -évi, -étus, fill, fill up 

opp6n6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus 
[eb-pono], oppose (oppose) 

opportiné, adv., opportunely 

opporttinitas, -atis [opportunus], f,, 
timeliness, fitness, good luck, favor- 
able location (opportunity) 

opportinus, -a, -um, adj., opportune, 
advantageous, lucky (opportune) 

oppositus, -a, -um [9.p. of opponol, 
adj., opposed, opposite (opposite) 

oppressus, -a, -um, ~.p. of opprimo 

opprimo, -primere, -pressi, -pressus 
[ob-premo], overwhelm, crush, over- 
power, surprise (oppress) 

oppugnatis, -dnis [oppugnol, f., siege, 
attack | 

oppugn6, -adre, -avi, -atus [ob- 
‘pugno], attack, lay siege to 

ops, opis, f., help, aid. — Pl., resources, 
strength, wealth (opulent) 

optimatés, -ium, m. p/., the aristocrats 

optimé, superl. of bene 

optimus, -a, -um, sxzperl. of bonus 
(optimist) : 

opus, indecl>n., need, necessity 

opus, operis;7., work, labor; 
fortifications 

ora, -ae, f., shore, coast 

Sraculum, i [oro], n., oracle 

oratis, <Oflis” foro], f., speech, address 
(oration) 

érator, -6ris [oro], m., speaker, am- 
bassador, envoy (orator) 

orbis, -is, m., circle: orbis terrarum, 
the circle of lands, the world (orbit) 

6rd6, -inis, m., series, row, tier, rank 
(of soldiers), grade, arrangement, 
order (order) 

Orgetorix, -igis, m., Orgetorix (Orjet’- 
orix), a nobleman of the Helvetians 

oriéns, -entis, m., the East 

orior, oriri, ortus sum, arise, spring 
up; begin, start. — oriéns, -entis, 
pres. p. as. adj., rising: sol (sunrise, 
the east) (orient) 

érnatus, -tis [orno], m., adornment 

6rn6, -are, -avi, -atus, adorn, equip, 
furnish ; honor. — 6rnatus, -a, -um, 
p.p. as adj., furnished, well-equipped, 
honored (ornate) 

6r6, -dre, -Avi, -atus, speak; pray, 
entreat, ask (orate) 


works, 


Orpheus, -i, m., Orpheus (Or’fis), a 
Thracian bard 

ortus, -a, -um, ?.~. of orior 

OS, ossis, ”., bone (ossify) 

Os, Oris, 7., the mouth, the face (oral) 

6sculum, -i [0s], 7., a kiss 

ostend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus, 
present, show, point out, make known, 

_ state, declare 

Ostia, -ae, f., Ostia, a seaport of 
Latium 

6stium, -i, 7., mouth, door, gate, en- 
trance, harbor 

otium, -i, 7., repose, leisure, quiet 


P., abbr. for Publius 

pabulor, -ari, -Atus sum [pabulum], 
gather fodder 

pabulum, -i [c/. pasco, feed], n., fod- 
der 

paco, -are, -avi, -atus [ pax], pacify, 
subdue. — pacatus, -a, -um, p.p. as 

., peaceable, quiet 

pactid, -dnis, f., truce 

Pactdlus, -i, m., the Pact6’lus, a river 
famous for its golden sands 

Padus, -i, m., the Po, a river of Italy 

paedagogus, -i, m., attendant (peda- 
gogue) 

Paeligni, -drum, m. #/., the Paeligni 


_paene, adv., almost, nearly 


paenula, -ae, f., cloak 

Paetus, -i, m., Paetus (Pé’tus), 
Roman, husband of Arria 

pagus, -i, m., district, canton (pagan) 

palam, adv., openly, publicly 

palatium, -i, 7., palace 

Palatium, -i, 7., the Palatine, one of 
the seven hills of Rome (palace) 

Pallas, -antis, m., Pallas, son of Evan- 
der 

pals, -idis, f., marsh 


pand6, pandere, pandi, passus, 
spread out. — passus, -a, -um, p.p. 
as adj., outstretched; loosened: 


passis manibus, with outstretched 
hands 

Papirius, -i, m., Papir’ius, a Romax 
name 

par, paris, adj., equal, alike, like (par) 

paratus, -a, -um, p.p. of paré as adj., 
ready, prepared 


parcé [cf. parco], adv., sparingly, 
frugally 
parco, parcere, peperci, parsus, 


spare: parcendo, by economy 
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parcus, -a, -um, adj., spare, sparing 

paréns, -entis [pario, bear], m. and f., 
parent (parent) 

pareo, pareére, parui, —, 
obey, submit to 

Paris, -idis, m., Paris, a son of Priam 

paro, -are, -avi, -atus, procure, pro- 
vide, prepare, arrange (pare) 

pars, partis, f., portion, part, share; 
side, direction, region: una ex parte, 
on one side; ex utraque parte, on 
‘both sides; qua ex parte, for this 
reason (part) 

Parthi, -drum, m. fl., the Parthians 

partim, adv., partly, in part 

parvulus, -a, -um [ parvus], 
small, insignificant 

parvus, -a, -um, adj., small, little, 
slight 

passus, -a, -um, p.p. of pando; also 
p.p. of patior 

passus, -Us, m., step, pace: mille 
passus or mille passuum, a Roman 
mile, five thousand feet (pace) 

patefacid, -facere, -féci, -factus 
[ pateo-facio], lay open, open, open 
up 

patefio, -fieri, pass. of patefacio 

pated, -ére, -ui, —, lie open, spread, 
extend. — paténs, -entis, pres. p. as 
adj., open, exposed (patent) 

pater, -tris, m., father: pater familias 
(old gen. of familia), head of the 
family. — Pl., ancestors; the pa- 
tricians 

paternus, -a, -um [pater], adj., pa- 
ternal, of a father (paternal) 

patientia, -ae, f., patience, endurance 
(patience) 

patior, pati, passus sum, suffer, en- 
dure, allow, permit (passive) 

patria, -ae [pater], f., native land, 
country 

patricius, -a, -um, adj., patrician 

patrius, -a, -um [ pater], adj., ances- 
tral, of one’s fathers, of a father 

patruus, -i [pater], m., uncle (on the 
father’s side) 

pauci, -ae, -a, adj., few 

paucitas, -atis [ pauci], f., small num- 
ber, scarcity (paucity) 

paulatim, adv., little by little, a little at 
a time, gradually ? 

paulisper, adv., a little while 

paulo [abl. of paulus, little], adv., a 
little, slightly | 


appear ; 


adj., 


paulum, -i [7. of paulus, little], ., a 
little. — As adv., a little, a short dis- 
tance, somewhat 

Paulus, -i, m., Paulus, a Roman name 

pauper, -eris, adj., poor (pauper) 

pax, pacis, f., peace, favor (peace) 

pectus, -oris, ., breast, heart (pec- 
toral) 

pectinia, -ae [ pecus], f., money, wealth 
(pecuniary) 

pecus, -oris, 7., cattle. — Pl., cattle, 
flocks and herds 

pedes, -itis [pes], m., footman, foot 
soldier; the infantry 

pedester, -tris, -tre [pedes], adj., of 
infantry, of persons on foot, by foot: 
copiae (the infantry) (pedestrian) 

peditatus, -us [ pedes|, m., infantry 

Pedius, -i, m., Ped’ius, a Roman 
name 

peior, sce malus 

peius, see male 

Peliads, -ae, m., Pe'lias, 
Thessaly, uncle of Jason 

pellis, -is, f., hide, skin: 
in tents 

pell6, pellere, pepuli, pulsus, beat, 
drive, defeat, repulse 

Penatés, -ium, m. pl., Pena’tés 

pend6o, pendere, pependi, pénsus, 
weigh, weigh out ; pay, pay out; pay 
(a penalty), suffer (punishment) (ex- 
pend) 

Pénelope, -és (-a, -ae), f., Penelope, 
wife of Ulysses 

per, prep. with acc., through, along, 
over, among, by means of 

percipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [ per- 
capio|, acquire, learn, feel, hear (per- 
ceive) 

percontati6, -dnis, /., inquiry 

percurro, -currere, -cucurri, -cursus, 


king of 
sub pellibus, 


run along 

percutid, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus 
[ per-quatio], hit, strike, run through 
(percussion) 

perdisc6, -discere, -didici, —, _ learn 
thoroughly 


perditus, -a, -um, p.p. of vorie. 

perdo, perdere, perdidi, perditus, 
destroy, ruin, lose. — perditus, -a, 
-um, p.p. as adj., ruined, desperate, 
abandoned 

perdicsd, -diicere, -dtxi, -ductus, 
lead through, lead along, conduct, 
bring, bring over, make 
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perendinus, -a, -um, adj., belonging to 
the day after tomorrow 

pered, -ire, -ii, -itus, perish, be killed 
(perish) 


perequit6, -are, -avi, -atus, ride 
through 
perfer6, -ferre, -tuli, -latus, carry 


through, carry ; spread ; bear through, 
endure, suffer, submit to 

perficid, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [ per- 
facio|, do, complete, finish; bring 
about (perfect) 

perfidia, -ae [ perfidus, treacherous], f., 
treachery, faithlessness (perfidy) 

perfodis, -fodere, -fddi, -fossus, 
pierce, transfix 

perfor6, -are, -avi, -atus, pierce 

perfring6, -fringere, -frégi, -fractus 
[per-frango], break through 

perfuga, -ae [cf. perfugio], m. , fugitive, 
deserter 

perfugi6, -fugere, -figi, —, run away, 
escape to, desert 

perfugium, -i [ perfugio], x., place of 
refuge, refuge 

Pergameus, -a, -um, adj., of Perga- 
mum 

periclitor, -ari,-atus sum [| periculum], 
try, test, try to find out 

periculdsus, -a, -um [ periculum], adj., 

“ dangerous (perilous) 

periculum, -i, ., test, trial, attempt ; 
peril, danger, risk (peril) 

peritus, -a, -um, adj., experienced, 
skilled, skillful 

perlatus, -a, -um, ~.p. of perfero 

perleg6, -legere, -légi, -léctus [ per- 
lego], read through 

permaneo, -manére, -mansi, -man- 
sus, remain, continue, persist 

permitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
grant, allow, give up, intrust (permit) 

permixti6, -dnis, f., disorder 

permoveo, -movére, -mOovi, -mOtus, 
influence, affect.— permétus, -a, 
-um, ~.p. as adj., much influenced, 
overcome 

permitt6, -are, -avi, -atus, exchange 

peropportuné, adv., very fortunately 

per pauci, -ae, -a, adj., very few, a very 
few 

perpetuus, -a, -um, adj., continuous, 
lasting, permanent: in perpetuum, 
forever. — perpetud, abl. as adv., 
forever, constantly, continually (per- 
petual) 


perrumpo, -rumpere, -rupi, -ruptus, 
break through 

perruptus, -a, -um, #.p. of perrumpo 

persequor, -sequi, -secutus sum, 
follow up, pursue, attack (persecute) 

persevéro, -are, -avi, -atus, persist 
(persevere) 

persolvo, -solvere, -solvi, -solitus, 
pay, suffer (punishment) 

perspicio, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus 
[ per-specio, look at], see through; 
understand, learn, perceive, observe, 
discover (perspective) 

persuaded, -suadére, -sudsi, -suda- 
sus, induce, persuade, convince. — 
Pass. (impers.), be persuaded (with 
dat..of pers.) (persuade) 

pertend6, -ere, -tendi, -ténsus, go 
right on, proceed 

perterre6, -terrére, -terrui, -territus, 
terrify, alarm 

pertinacia, -ae, f., obstinacy, stub- 
bornness (pertinacity) 

pertined, -tinére, -tinui, — [per- 
teneo|, tend, extend ; have to do 
with (pertain) 

perturbatio, -dnis perurron f., dis- 
turbance, alarm, panic (perturbation) 

perturb6, -adre, -avi, -atus, disturb, 
throw into confusion, alarm, terrify 
(perturb) 

pervagor, -ari, -atus sum, roam about 

pervenio, -venire, -véni, -ventus, 
arrive at, reach, come, arrive 

pervigil, -is, adj., ever watchful 

pervigil6, -are, -avi, -atus, to keep 
awake 

pés, pedis, m., foot, leg: pedem referre, 
draw back, give way (pedal) 

pessimus, -a, -um, see malus 

petd, petere, petivi (petii), petitus, 
attack, make for, try to get, seek; 
ask, request (petition) 

Petrosidius, -i, m., Petrosidius, a 
Roman name 

phalanx, -angis (acc. phalanga), f,, 
phalanx (phalanx) 

Pharsalus, -i, m.,. Pharsalus 

PhAsis, -idis (acc. -im), m., the Pha’sis, 
a river flowing into the Black Sea 

Philippi, -6rum, m. p/., Philippi, a city 
in Macedonia 

Phineus, -i, m., Phineus (Finis), a 
blind king ‘of Thrace 

Phrixus, -i, m., Phrix’us, brother of 
Helle 
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Phrygia, -ae, f., Phrygia, a district of 
Asia Minor 

Picénum, -i, 7., Picenum, a district in 
Italy 

pietas, -atis, f., duty, sense of duty 
(piety) 

pilum, -i, 7., javelin (pile) 

pirata, -ae, m., pirate, sea robber 

piscor, -ari, -Atus sum, fish 

Pis6, -onis, m., Pi’so, a Roman name 

pix, picis, f., pitch 

place, -ére, -ui, -itus, please. — Esp. 
in third pers., it pleases (please) 

plac6, -are, -avi, -atus, pacify, ap- 
pease (placate) 

 plaga, -ae, f., blow, fs 

- ~planitiés, “ai [ planus], f., plain . 

planus, -a, -um, ad7., flat, level, even 
(plane) 

plausus, -ts, m., clapping, applause, 
approval (applause) 

plébéius, -a, -um [ plebs], adj., of the 
common people, plebeian (plebeian) 

plébs, -is, f., the common people 

plénus, -a, -um, ad/., full 

-pled, see the compounds 

plérique, -aeque, -aque, adj., most of, 
very many 

plérumque, adv., generally, usually, for 
the most part, very often 

Plinius, -i, m., Pliny, a Roman writer 

plumbeus, -a, -um, adj., leaden 

plumbum, -i, 7., lead: plumbum al- 
bum, tin (plumber) 

plirimus, see multus 

plis, see multus 

Plutd, -dnis, m., Pluto, king of the 
Lower World 

poculum, -i, 7., cup 

poena, -ae, f., penalty; punishment 
(penal) 

Poenus, -a, -um, adj., Carthaginian. 
—M. as noun, Carthaginian 

poéta, -ae, m., poet (poet) 

polliceor, -licéri, -licitus sum, offer, 
promise 

pollicitus, -a, -um, p.p. of polliceor 

Polyphémus, -i, m., Polyphé’mus, one 
of the Argonauts 

Pompéianus, -a, -um, adj., Pompeian 

Pompéius, -i, m., a Roman name. — 
Esp., 
triumvir 

Pomp6nianus, -a, -um, adj., belonging 
to Pomponius 

pomum, -i, z., apple (pomology) 


C. Pompeius Magnus, the 


pondus, -eris, ”., weight (ponderous) 

pond, podnere, posui, positus, lay 
down, place, put; state ; lay, make 
depend on: castra (pitch) ; ; in fuga 
praesidium (find, seek). — positus, 
-a, -um, p.p. as adj., situated, lying, 
depending on (position) 

pons, pontis, m., bridge (pontoon) 

pontifex, -ficis, m., priest, Sa ade 
(pontifical) 

Pontus, -i, m., Pontus, a region near — 
the Black Sea 

POPOSCi, sce posco 

popularés, -ium, m. pl., the people’ S 
party, the democrats . 

populatid, -dnis [ populor],.f., a plun- a 
dering, raid 


populor, -ari, -atus sum, ravage, 
devastate 

populus, -i, m., people, nation, tribe 
(people) 


Porcius, -i, m., Porcius (Por’ shius), a 
Roman family, name 

porcus, -i, m., pig (pork) 

Porsena (or Porsenna), -ae, m., Por- 
sena, a king of Etruria 

porta, -ae, f., gate, door (porter) 


portentum, -1, ., sign, omen (por- 


tent) 

porto, -are, -avi, -atus, carry, bring, 
convey (portage) 

porticus, -is, f., portico 

portus, -ts, m., harbor, port (port) 

posco, poscere, poposci, —, demand, 
require, claim 

positus, -a, -um, #.p. of pono 

possessi6, ~onis T possideo], f., posses- 
sion, occupation; possessions, lands 
(possession) * 

possided, -sidére, -sédi, -sessus, 
occupy, possess, hold (possess) 

possum, posse, potui, —, be able, can: 
plurimum. posse, be most powerful, 
have very great influence (posse) 

post, adv., and prep. with acc, behind, 
after ; afterwards, later: post se, in 
their rear : 

postea, adv., afiecwatd es 

posteaquam, conj., after eee. 

posterus, -a, on ext, later: 
postero \die, the day; in pos- 
terum,-the next day. — Pl. as noun, 
posterity. — postrémus, -a, -um, sv- 
perl., last. — postrémé6, abl. as adv., 
lastly, finally (postern) 

postquam, conj., after 
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postrém6, see posterus 
postrémus, see posterus 
postridié [ posterus-dies], adv., the next 
day: postridie eius diei, the next day 
after that 
postulatum, -i [x. p.p. of postulo], n 
demand, request, claim (postulate) 
' postuld, -are, -avi, -dtus, claim, ask, 
request, demand, require 
Postumius, -i, m., Postumius, a Roman 
name 
poténs, -entis [pres. p. of possum], 
adj., powerful, influential (potent) 
potentia, -ae [potens], f., power, 
authority (potency) 
potestas, -Atis [ potis, able], f., power, 
control, ability, opportunity, chance 
potior, potiri, potitus sum, get the 
control of (abl. or gen.) 
potitus, -a, -um, ~.p. of potior 
potius, adv., rather ; potius quam, rather 
~ than 
prae, prep. with abl., before, in com- 
parison with 
praebed, praebére, praebui, praebi- 
tus [prae-habeo], offer, present, 
furnish 
praecavéo, -ére, -cavi, -cautus, take 
care beforehand, take precautions 
_praecédo, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, 
go before, surpass, excel 
praeceps, -cipitis [ prae-caput], adj., 
headlong, in haste: locus praeceps, 
- precipitous place (precipitous) 
praeceptum, -1, 7., instruction, order 
praecidé, -ere, -cidi, -cisus, cut off, 
break off, finish, end 
praecipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus 
[ prae-capio], take beforehand ; order, 
give instructions (precept) 
praecipuus, -a, -um, adj., special 
praeclarus, -a, -um, adj., brilliant ; 
splendid, famous 
praeco, -dnis, m., herald 
praecurro, -currere, -cucurri (or 
/ =curri), -cursus, run before, out- 
. strip, anticipate 
. praeda, -ae, f., booty, prey, plunder 
(prey) 
praedico, -are, -avi, -atus, proclaim, 
assert, boast (predicate) 
praedico, -dicere, -dixi, -dictus, fore- 
tell, predict (predict) 
praed6, -dnis, m., pirate 
praedtcé, -dicere, -dixi, -ductus, 
lead before; construct in front 


—_—- 


praefectus, -i, m., a captain, com- 
mander (prefect) 

praeficio, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [ prae- 
facio], put before, place i in command 
of, set over 

praemitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
send forward, send on, send ahead 
(premise) 

praemium, 
mium) 

Praeneste, -is, f., Praeneste, a city of 
Latium 

praescriptum, -i, 7., order 

praeséns, -entis, see praesum 

praesentia, -ae[ praesens], f., presence, 
the present moment: in praesentia, 
at the moment (presence) 

praesertim, adv., especially, particu- 
larly 

praesidium, -i [ praesideo], n., a guard, 
garrison ; fortification, intrenchment ; 
protection, safety: in fuga praesi- — 
dium ponere, seek safety in flight 

praestans, -stantis [ praesto], adj., re- 
markable, conspicuous 

praest6, -stare, -stiti, -stitus, stand 
before, excel, 'be superior ; furnish, 
display : praestat, it is better : offi- 
cium (discharge, perform) 

praest6, adv., present, at hand 

praesum, -esse, -fui, -futtirus, be in 
front, be at the head of, be in com- 
mand. — praeséns, -entis, pres. p. as 
adj., present, immediate: pluribus 
praesentibus, in the presence of many 
(present) 

praeter, adv., and prep. with acc., along 
by, past, beyond; except, beside, 
contrary to 

praeterea, adv., furthermore, besides 

praetered, -ire, -ii, -itus, go by, pass 
by, pass over. — praeteritus, -a, -um, 
p.p. as adj., past: praeterita, n. pl., 
the past (preterit) 


-I, m., reward, prize (pre- 


praeterveh6, -ere, -vexi, -vectus, 
carry past 

praetor, -6ris [ praeeo, go before], m 
praetor 


prehend6, -hendere, -hendi, -hén- 
-Sus, grasp, seize (comprehend) 

prem6, premere, pressi, pressus, 
press hard, attack fiercely, harass, 
oppress (press) 

pretidsus, -a, -um, ad7., precious 

pretium, -i, 7., price, cost, bribe, 
ransom (price) 
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prex, precis, /., prayer, entreaty 

Priamus, -i, m., Priam, king of Troy 

pridié, adv., ‘the day before 

primipilus, -) m., the first centurion 

prim6 [ad/. of primus], adv., at first 

primum [acc. of primus], adv., first, in 
the first place: cum primum, as soon 
as; quam primum, as soon as pos- 
sible 

primus, -a, -um, adj., first ; 
(prime) 

princeps, -ipis, adj., 
most.— As noun, 
(prince) 

principatus, -is [ princeps], m., fore- 
most position, first place, leadership, 
leading position 

prior, -us, adj., former, before: priores, 
those in front. — prius, n. as adv., 
before (see also priusquam). — primus, 
-a, -um, superl., first: agmen (front) ; 
in primis, especially. — See primo and 
primum (prior) 

priscus, -a, -um, adj., older 

pristinus, -a, -um [Prius], adj., old, 
former (pristine) 

prius, see prior 

priusquam, conj., earlier than, until, 
before. — Often separated, prius .. . 
quam 

privatim, adv., privately, as private 
persons 

privatus, -a, -um [privo], adj., private, 
personal.— M. as noun, private 
citizen (private) 

priv6, -are, -avi, -dtus, deprive 

pr6, prep. with abdl., in front of, be- 
fore; in place of, instead of; for, on 
behalf of; in view of, in accordance 
with, in proportion to, considering, 
in return for 

proavus, ~-i, m., great-grandfather 

prob, -are, -avi, -dtus, approve, test, 
prove, show (probe) 

précéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, go 
forward, advance: longius (go to a 
distance) (proceed) 

Procillus, -i, m., Procillus, a Roman 
name 

procul, adv., at a distance, far from 

procuro, -are, -avi, -atus, care for, 
have charge of, attend to (procure) 

procurro, -currere, -curri, -cursus, 
run forward, charge 

prédeé, -ire, -ivi, -itus, go forth, come 
forth, go forward 


see prior 


first, chief, fore- 
leader, chief 


prodigium, -i, 7., sign, omen 

préoditor, -dris [prodo], m., 
betrayer 

proditus, -a, -um, ~./. of prodo 

prod6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [pro-do, 
put], give forth, publish, betray, 
transmit, hand down 

prodtcd, -diicere, -dixi, -ductus, 
lead out, draw up (troops) ; protract, 
prolong (produce) 

proelior, -ari, -Atus sum [ proe-lium|], 
fight 

proelium, -i, 7., battle, contest, skir- 


traitor, 


mish: committere (engage, join 
battle) 
profectis, -donis [ proficiscor], f., a 


setting out, departure 
profectus, -a, -um, ~.~. of proficiscor 
profectus, -a, -um, ».p. of proficio 
professus, -a, -um, p.p. of profiteor 
proficis, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [ pro- 

facio|, accomplish (profit) 
proficiscor, -ficisci, -fectus sum, 

start, leave, depart, set out 
profiteor, -fitéri, -fessus sum [ pro- 


fateor, confess], declare publicly, 
state (profess) 
profugio, -fugere, -figi, -fugitus, 
flee, escape 


profugus, -i, m., fugitive, exile 

prognatus, -a, -um_ [pro-(g)natus, 
p.p. of (g)nascor], adj., sprung from: 
prognati ab, descendants of 

progredior, -gredi, -gressus sum 
[ pro-gradior, step, go], go forward, 
march forward, proceed, ‘60 (pro- 
gress) 

progressus, -a, -um, ~.p. of progre- 
dior 

prohibeé, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitus 
[ pro-habeo], keep off, repel, stop, 
prevent, forbid (prohibit) 


proicid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [ pro- 
jacio|, throw forward, abandon, 
throw away: se ex navi, leap (pro- 
ject) 


proinde, adv., therefore, hence 

prolabor, -labi, -lapsus sum, fall 
forward 

promissus, -a, -um [ promitto], adj., 
long, hanging (of hair) 

promitts, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
send forth; promise (promise) 

promontorium, -i, 7. , cape 

promoveo, -ére, -movi, -motus, move 
forward 
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prontntid, -are, -avi, -dtus, make 
known, communicate, give orders, 
declare (pronounce) 

prope adv., and prep. with acc., near; 
almost, nearly. — propius, comp. adv., 
nearer. — proximé, super. adv., lately, 
last 

propell, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus, drive 
away, repulse, rout, force back 
(propel) 

propero, -are, -avi, -atus, hasten, 
hurry 

propinquus, -a, -um, adj., near at 
hand, near; related.— M. pl. as 
noun, relatives ' 

propior, -us [ prope], adj., nearer. — 
proximus, -a, -um, superl., nearest, 
next, neighboring (proximate) 

propond, -ponere, -posui, -positus, 
place before, set out ; offer, put in the 
way, make known (propose) 

proprius, -a, -um, adj., one’s own, 
peculiar: fines (particular). — NV. as 
noun, peculiar possession, mark 
(proper) 

propter, adv., and prep. with acc., close 
by ; on account of 

propterea, adv., on this account: prop- 
terea quod, because 

propugn6, -are, -avi, -atus, fight in 
defense 

propuls6, -adre, -avi, -atus, repel, 
keep off 

prora, -ae, f., prow (prow) 

prosequor, -sequi, -secitus sum, 
pursue, escort; address (prosecute) 

Préserpina, -ae, f., Proserpine (Pros’- 
erpin), daughter of Ceres 

prospectus, -iis [prospicio, look for- 
ward], m., outlook, view (prospect) 

prosperé, adv., successfully 

prosum, prédesse, profui, —, be use- 
ful, benefit, assist 

protinus, adv., straightway, at once 

provectus, -a, -um, p.p. of proveho 

préveh6, -vehere, -vexi, -vectus, 
carry forward. — In pass., be carried 
forth, sail 

provided, -vidére, -vidi, -visus, fore- 
see, take care, provide, arrange be- 
forehand (provide) 

provincia, -ae, f., province (province) 

prévisus, -a, -um, /.~. of provideo 

provocatis, -dnis, /., appeal (provoca- 
tion) 

proximé, see prope 


proximus, see propior 

prtidéns, -entis, adj., wise (prudent) 

pridentia, -ae [ prudens], /., foresight, 
discretion (prudence) 

Prisias, -ae, m., Prusias, king of 
Bithynia 

Ptolemaeus, -i, m., Ptolemy 

publicé [ publicus], adv., in the name of 
the state, publicly 

publicus, -a, -um [ populus], adj., of 
the people, of the state, public: in 
publicum, into a public place; res 
publica, commonwealth, state (public) 

Publius, -i, m., Ptb’lius, a Roman 
praenomen 

pudor, -6ris, m., sense of shame, sense 
of honor 

puella, -ae, /., girl 

puer, -i, m., boy; servant, slave. — Pl., 
children: a pueris, from childhood 

puerilis, -e [puer], adj., of a child: 
aetas (of childhood) (puerile) 

pueritia, -ae [ puer|], f., boyhood 

pugio, -dnis, m., dagger 

pugna, -ae, /., fight 

pugnoé, -are, -avi, -atus, fight 

pulcher, -chra, -chrum, adj., beautiful 

pulchritid6, -inis [ pulcher], f., beauty 
(pulchritude) 

Pull6, -6nis, m., T. Pullo, a centurion 

pullus, -i, m., young 

puls6, -are, -avi, -atus, beat, beat on 
(pulsate) 

pulsus, -a, -um, p.p. of pello 

pulvis, -eris, m., dust (pulverize) 

pumex, -icis, m., pumice stone 

pliniceus, -a, -um, adj., reddish 

Piinicus, -a, -um, adj., Punic, Car- 
thaginian 

puni6, -ire, -ivi (-ii), -itus, punish 
(punitive) 

puppis, -is, f., stern of a ship 

puto, -are, -avi, -atus, think, suppose, 
consider (putative) 

Pyrénaeus, -a, -um, adj. (with mon- 
tes), the Pyrenees 

Pyrrhus, -i, m., Pyrrhus (Pir’us), a 
king of Epirus; a son of Achilles 


Q., abbr. for Quintus 

qua, rel. adv., by which (way), where 

quacumque, rel. adv., by whichever 
(way), wherever 

quadraginta, indecl. adj., forty 

quadringentésimus, -a, -um, adj., 
four-hundredth 
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quadringenti, -ae, -a, num. adj., pl., — 


four hundred 

quaero, quaerere, quaeSivi, quae- 
situs, search for, look for, inquire 
about, inquire, ask (query) 

quaeSivi, see quaero 

quaestid, -dnis [quaero], f., investiga- 
tion (question) | 

quaestor, -6ris [quaero], m., quaestor 

quaestus, -tis [quaero], m., acquisi- 
tion, gain 

qualis, -e, interrog. adj., of what sort ? 
(quality) 

quam, adv. and conj.: 
how ?—2. Rel., as, than. — Often 
with superlatives, as . . . as possible: 
quam maximus, the greatest possible ; 
quam maxime potest, as much as he 
can, as much as possible 

quam ditt (quamdii), adv.: 1. Rel., as 
long as. — 2. Interrog., how long ? 

quamquam, conj., although 

quando, adv., at any time: si quando, 
if ever, whenever 

quantus, -a, -um, adj.: 1. Interrog., 
how great? how much? quanto 
opere, how much ? — 2. Rel., as great 
as,asmuchas: tantum... quantum, 
so (as) much... as (quantity) 

quantusvis, quantavis, quantumvis, , 
adj., as great as you wish, however 
great 

quaré; interrog. 
wherefore, so 

quartus, -a, -um [quattuor], num. adj., 
fourth (quart) 

quasi, conj., as if, as it were 

quattuor, indecl. num. adj., four 

quattuordecim, indecl. num. adj., four- 
teen 

-que, conj., and 

quereéla, -ae, f., complaint 

queror, queri, questus sum, complain, 
bewail, lament (querulous) 

questus, -a, -um, #./. of queror 

qui, -quae, -quod, interrog. 
which ? what ? 

qui, quae, quod, rel. pron., who, which, 
that 

qui, qua (quae), quod, used after si, ne, 
ubi, etc., indef. adj., any 

quia, con7., because 

quicquam, see quisquam 

quicumque, quae-, quod-, indef. rel. 
adj. and pron., whoever, whichever, , 
whatever 


1. [nterrog., 


adv., why? conj., 


adj., 


quid, interrog. adv., why ? 

quidam, quae-, quod- (quid-), indef. 
adj. and pron., a certain, certain, a 
kind of 

quidem, adv., indeed, at least, certainly : 
ne. . quidem, not even 

quiés, -étis, f., rest, sleep, repose 
(quiet) 

quiésc6, -ere, quiévi, quiétus, rest, 
keep quiet, become quiet (quiescent) 

quiétus, -a, -um [p.p. of quiesco], adj., 
at rest, quiet, peaceable 

quin [gui (old abl.), -ne]: 1. Corrobora- 
tive adv.: quin etiam, nay even, in 
fact. — 2. Conj. after a negative ex- 
pression of doubt, hindrance, etc., but 
that, that, from (doing a thing), to (do 
a thing): non dubito quin, I do not 
doubt that 

Quinctius, -i, m., a Roman family 
name. — Esp., L. Quinctius (Kwink’- 
shius) Flamininus 

quindecim, indecl. num. adj., fifteen 

quingentésimus, -a, -um, num. adj., 
five-hundredth 

quingenti, -ae, 
five hundred 

quini, -ae, -a, distrib. num. adj., pi., 
five at a-time, five each 

quinquaginta, indecl. num. adj., fifty 

quinque;indecl. num. adj., five 

quinquiés [quinque], adv., five times 

quintus, -a, -um [quinque], num. adj.. 
fifth — 

Quintus, -i [quintus], m., Quintus 
(Kwin’tus), a Roman praenomen 

Quirinalis, -e, adj., Quirinal 

quis, quae, quid: 1. Jnterrog. adj. and 
pron., who ? which ? what ? — 2. In- - 
def. pron., one, anyone, anything. — 
3: nee adj., any (after si, ne, ubi, 
etc. 

quispiam, quae-, quod- (quid-), indef. 
adj. and pron., any, anyone, any- 
thing 

quisquam, no f.,; quid- or quic-, indef. 
adj. and pron., any, anyone, anything 

quisque, quae-, quod- (quid-), indef. . 
adj. and pron., each, each one, every 

quivis, quae-, quod- (quid-), adj. and 
pron., any you please, any whatever - 

quo, adv.: 1. Interrog., whither ? — 
2. Rel., whither, into which, as far as. 
— 3. Indef., anywhere 

quo, conj. (with comparatives), in order 
that, that 


-a, num. adj., pl., 
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quod, conj., because, inasmuch as, in 
that, as for the fact that 

quod si, conj., but if 

quoéminus or qué minus, conj., that 
not, so that not 

quondam, adv., formerly, once upon a 
time 

quoniam [quom (=cum), jam], conj., 
inasmuch as, since, as 

quoque, adv», also, as well 

quoqueversus, adv., in every direc- 
tion 

quorsum, adv., where, whither ? 

quot, indecl. adj., interrog., how many ? 

quotannis [quof-annus], adv., every 
year, yearly 

quotiéns, adv.: 1. Interrog., how often ? 
how many times ? — 2. Rel., as often 
as 


radix, -icis, f., root; foot (of a moun- 
tain) (radical) 

rad6, -ere, rasi, rasus, shave 

ramus, -i, m., branch, bough ~ 

rapina, -ae |[rapio], f., plunder. — Pl., 
plundering 

rapid, -ere; -ui, -tus, snatch, seize 

raptus, -iis, m., theft 

rasus, -a, -um, ~.p. of rado 

rati6, -dnis [reor], f., a reckoning, an 
account; reason, plan, science, man- 
ner, method, consideration (ratio) 

ratis, -is, f., raft 

Rauraci, -drum, m. #l., the Rauraci 
(Rau’rasi), a tribe on the upper 
Rhine : 

Ravenna, -ae, f., Ravenna, a seaport 
of Italy 

rebelliG, -6nis [re-bellum], f., uprising, 
revolt (rebellion) 

recéd6, -cédere, -cessi, 
recede, go back, withdraw 

recéns, -entis, adj., new, fresh, late 
(recent) 

receptus, -a, -um, .p. of recipio 

receptus, -is [recipio], m., retreat, 
refuge 

recipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [re- 
capio|, take back, get back, recover ; 
take in, receive, admit. — With re- 
flex., retreat, withdraw (receive) 

recit6, -are, -Aavi, -atus, read aloud 
(recite) 

récté [rectus], adv., rightly 

réctus, -a, -um [.p. of rego], adj., 
straight, correct (rectify) 


-cessus, 


recuper6, -are, -avi, -atus, get back, 
recover, regain (recuperate) 

recuso, -are, -avi, -atus [re-causa], 
refuse, reject, repudiate, object to; 
make objections 

réda, -ae, f., wagon 

redactus, -a, -um, p.p. of redigo 

redditus, -a, -um, p.p. of reddo 

redd6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [red-do], 
give back, restore, pay, render 

redémptus, -a, -um, #.p. of redimo 

rede6, -ire, -ii, -ittirus, go back, re- 
turn 

redig6, -igere, -égi, -actus [red-ago], 
bring back, reduce, render, bring 
under, make 

redim6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [red- 
emo], buy back, redeem, ransom; 
purchase, buy, secure (redeem) 

redintegr6, -dre, -avi, -dtus, renew, 
restore, revive 

reditus, -ts [redeo], m., return 

redticé, -dicere, -dixi, -ductus, lead 
back, bring back, draw back 

referd, referre, rettuli, relatus, bring 
back, return; report, offer: gratias 
(gratiam) (show one’s gratitude) ; 
pedem (retreat, draw back). — With 
reflex., retreat, retire (refer) 

reficid, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [re- 
facio|, repair, refresh, restore: se ex 
labore (rest) (refectory) 

refugid, -ere, -fiigi, —, shrink back 
from, flee, recede 

refulged, -fulgére, -fulsi, —, flash 
back, gleam, shine (refulgent) 

régia, -ae [rex], f., palace 

régina, -ae, f., queen 

regio, -dnis, f., country, district (re- 
gion) 

régius, -a, -um [rex], adj., royal 

régn6, -are, -avi, -atus [regnum], 
rule, reign, govern (reign) 

régnum, -i [cf. rego], »., kingdom, 
royal power, throne, rule 

rego, regere, réxi, réctus, direct, 
manage, rule 

regredior, -gredi, -gressus sum [re- 
gradior, step, go], go back 

regressus, -iis, m., a way out, exit 

Régulus, -i, m., a Roman name. — 
Esp., M.-Atilius Reg’ulus, who was 
captured by the Carthaginians 

reicid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [re-jacio], 
throw back, hurl back, drive back, 
throw away, drive off (reject) 
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relatus, -a, -um, /.p. of refero 

releg6, -ere, -légi, -léctus, sail by 
again, retrace 

relictus, -a, -um, p.p. of relinquo 

religid, -dnis, f., religious scruple, re- 
ligion, religious observance, religious 
matter (religion) 

relig6, -are, -avi, -atus, bind fast, 
moor 

relinqué, -linquere, -liqui, -lictus, 
leave behind, abandon, leave. — 
Pass., be left, remain (relinquish) 

reliquus, -a, -um, acj., left, remaining, 
the rest, the others; future. — M. pl. 
as noun, the rest 

relice6, -ére, lixi, —, shine back, 
glare, gleam 

remaneo, -manére, -mansli, -mansus, 
remain behind, remain, stay (remain) 

remedium, -i, 7., remedy, cure (rem- 
edy) 

réméx, -igis, m., rower 

Rémi, -drurm, m. p/., the Ré’mi, a tribe 
of the Belgians 

rémig6, -are, -avi, -atus, row ; 

remigr6, -4re, —-, —, move back, re- 
turn 

remissus, -a, -um [remitto], adj., 
mild, less severe (remiss) 

remitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
send back, throw back; relax, cease 
to use, give up (remit) 

remove6, -movére, -md6vi, -m6tus, 
move back, move away, remove. — 
remotus, -a, -um, ~.p. as adj., far 
away, remote (remove) 

rémus, -i, m., oar 

Remus, -i, m., Ré’mus, brother of 
Romulus 

Rémus, -i, m., one of the Remi 

renovo, -are, -are, -avi, -atus, re- 
new 

renuntiO, -are, -avi, -atus, report, 
bring back word, proclaim (renounce) 

repelld, repellere, reppuli, repulsus, 
drive back, repulse (repel) 

repente, adv., suddenly 

repentinus, -a, -um [repens, sudden], 
adj., sudden, hasty, unexpected. — 
repentin6, abl. as adv., suddenly 

reperiO, reperire, repperi, repertus 
[re-pario, get], find out, discover 

repeto, -petere, -petivi, -petitus, seek 
again, demand back, ask for (repeat) 

répo, répere, répsi, réptus [c/f. ser- 
pens], creep, crawl (reptile) 


report6, -are, -Avi, -atus, carry back, 
gain (report) 

reposco, -ere, —, 
claim 

repperi, sce reperio 

reprehendo, -hendere, -hendi, -hén- 
sus, blame, censure (reprehend) 

reprim6, -ere, -pressi, -pressus, 
check 

repudio, -are, -avi, -atus, refuse, re- 
ject, divorce (repudiate) 

repulsus, -a, -um, ».p. of repello 

requiésco, -ere, -quiévi, -quiétus, rest 

rés, rei, f., property, business, affair, 
matter, thing, fact, occurrence, event, 
case, action, act: quam ob rem, in- 
terrog., why ? rel., on which (this) ac- 
count, for which (this) reason (real) 

rés familiaris, rei familiaris, f., prop- 
erty 

rés frimentaria, rei frimentariae, f., 
grain supply 

rés militaris, rei militaris, /., war- 
fare 

rés publica, rei publicae, f., the state, 
the commonwealth (republic) 

rescind6, -scindere, -scidi, -scissus, 
cut away, break down, destroy (re- 
scind) 

reservo, -are, -avi, -atus, keep back, 
reserve (reserve) 

residd, -sidere, -sédi, —, sit down; 
settle down, subside, become calm 
(reside) : 

resist6, -sistere, -stiti, —, stand back, 
stop; withstand, resist; remain 
(resist) | 

respiciO, -Spicere, -spexi, -spectus - 
[re-specio, look], look back, look back 
at, consider, regard (respect) 

responded, -spondére, -spondi, 
-sponsus, reply, answer (respond) 

responsum, -i[7. p.p. of respondeo], 
m,, reply (response) > 

respu6, -ere, -Spul, —, spurn, reject 

restitud, -stituere, -stitui, -stititus 
[re-statuo], renew, replace, restore 
(restitution) 

résto, -are, -stiti, —, be left, remain 

retentus, -a, -um, p.p. of retineo 

retined, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus [re- 
teneo], hold back, retain, maintain, 
restrain, arrest (retain) 

retro, adv., backward 

revellé, -vellere, -velli, -vulsus, teaz 
away, pull away 


—, demand back, 
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revenio, -ire, -véni, -ventus, return, 
come back 

revereor, -éri, -veritus sum, respect 

reverto, -vertere, -verti, -versus, 
return (esp. in perf. tenses). — Pass. 
as deponent 1m pres. tenses, return, go 
back, come back (revert) 

revoco, -are, -Aavi, -atus, call away, 
call back, recall (revoke) 

réx, régis, m., king (regal) 

Rhéa Silvia, Rhéae Silviae, /., Rhea 
Silvia, mother of Romulus and Re- 
mus 

Rhénus, -i, m., the Rhine 

Rhodanus, -i, m., the Rhone 

Rhodus, -i, f., Rhodes, island off the 
coast of Asia Minor 

ride6, -ére, risi, risus, laugh, laugh 
at, smile (deride) 

rigidus, -a, -um, ad/., stiff, hard 

ripa, -ae, f., bank (river) 

risus, -us, m., laughter 

rivus, -i, m., brook, stream (rival) 

robur, -oris, 7., oak; strength (ro- 
bust) 

rogo, -are, -avi, -atus, ask, request, 
ask for 

rogus, -i, ., pyre, funeral pile 

Roéma, -ae, f., Rome 

- Romanus, -a, -um, Roman. — M. as 
noun, a Roman 

Romulus, -i, m., Rom’ulus 

rostra, -6rum, x. pi/., the Ros’tra, an 
elevated platform in the Forum, from 
which speakers addressed the people 

rostratus, -a, -um, adj., provided with 
beaks 

rostrum, -i [rodo, gnaw], ., beak. — 
Esp. of a ship, beak, ram (rostrum) 

rota, -ae, f., wheel (rotary) 

Rubicé, -dnis, m., the Ru’bicon, a small 
river between Italy and Cisalpine 
Gaul . 

Rtfinus, -i, m., Rufi/nus, a Roman 
name 

Rifus, -i, m., Rufus, a Roman name 

ruina, -ae, f., ruin, destruction 

rumor, -Gris, m., rumor, report (rumor) 
rumpo6, rumpere, rtipi, ruptus, break 
down (rupture) 

rud, ruere, rui, rutus, rush, fall 

rupés, -is, f., cliff, rock 

rursus, adv., again, in turn 

ris, ruris, 7., country (rustic) 

Rutuli, -6rum, m. /., the Rutulians, 
a people of Latium 


Sabinae, -arum, f/f. p/., the Sabine 
women 

Sabini, -drum, m. l., the Sabines 

Sabinus, -a, -um, adj., Sabine 

Sabinus, -i, m., Sabi’nus, a Roman 
name 


_ Sacer, -cra, -crum, adj., holy, sacred. 


— sacra, -drum, 7. p/., rites (sacred) 
sacerdos, -dtis, m. and f., priest, 
priestess ; priesthood (sacerdotal)’ 
sacrificium, -i [sacrum, sacred thing, 
facio], n., sacrifice (sacrifice) 

sacrifico, -are, -avi, -atus [sacrifi- 
cium], sacrifice 

saeculum, -i, 7., age, century 

saepe, adv., often: minime saepe, very 
rarely. — saepius, com., many times, 
repeatedly 

saevi6, -ire, -ii, -itus, rage, be angry 

sagitta, -ae, f., arrow 

sagittarius, -i [sagitta], m., archer, 
bowman 

Salmydéssus, -i, m., Salmydes’sus, a 
town in Thrace 

saltus, -iis, m., pass 

salts, -ttis, f., health, welfare, safety 
(salutary) 

salit6, -are, -avi, -atus, greet, sa- 
lute 

salvé, salvéte, impv., hail! welcome! 

salvus, -a, -um, adj., safe, unhurt, 
saved 

Samnités, -ium, m. pl., the Sam’nites 

sanctus, -a, -um, adj., holy, sacred, 
inviolable, solemn (saint) 

sanitas, -tatis, f., good sense, health 

Santonés, -um, m. fl., the San’tonés, a 
tribe of Gaul 

sapiéns, -entis, adj., wise 

sapi6, -ere, -ii (-ivi), —, be wise 
(sapient) 

sarcina, -ae [sarcio, sew up], f., pack. 
— Pl., baggage, packs 

Sardi, -6rum, m. pl., inhabitants of 
Sardinia, Sardinians 

Sardinia, -ae, f., Sardinia 

satis, adv. or adj., sufficiently ; enough, 
sufficient: satis habere, consider 
sufficient, be satisfied 

satisfaci6, -facere, -féci, -factus, 
satisfy, make amends, apologize 
(satisfy) 

satisfactis, -dnis, f., apology (satisfac- 
tion) 

saucius, -a, -um, adj., wounded 

saxum, -i, 7., rock 
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scandé, -ere, —, —, climb. See the 
compounds in -scendo 

scapha, -ae, f., skiff, boat 

sceleratus, -a, -um [sce‘us], adj., ac- 
cursed, wicked 

scelus, -eris, Nn. , crime, wickedness 

-scend6, for scando in compounds 

scientia, -ae [sciens, pres. p. of scio], 

es knowledge, skill (science) 

scid, scire, scivi, scitus, know 

Scipio, -onis, m., a Roman name. — 
Esp., P. Cornelius Scipio (Sip’is) 
Africanus Major, who defeated Han- 
nibal at Zama 

scrib6, scribere, scripsi, scriptus, 
write (scribe) 

scriptor, -6ris, m., writer 

sctittum, -i, 7., shield 

Sé, see sui 

sécéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus, go 
apart, go away, withdraw (secede) 

sécrétd, adv., in private, privately 

sécum, for cum se 

Secundum, see secundus 

secundus, -a, -um, adj., following, 
second; favorable, successful. — se- 
cundum, 7. acc. as prep. with acc., 
along with, in the direction of, in 
accordance with (second) 

seciritas, -atis, f., security 

sectitus, -a, -um,°~.p. of sequor 

sed, conj., but 

sédecim [sex-decem], indecl. num. 
adj., sixteen 

sede6, sedére, sédi, sessus, sit, be 
seated, remain encamped 

sédés, -is [sedeo], f., seat 
settlement 

séditid, -d6nis, f., discord, 
opposition 

Sedusii, -6rum, m. p/., the Sedu’sii, a 
tribe of Germans 

Segusiavi, -drum, m. p/., the Segusiavi 
(Segtishia’vi), a people of Gaul 

semel, num. adv., once: semel atque 
iterum, again and again 

sémentis, -is [semen, seed], f., 
sowing: sementes facere, sow grain 

sémita, -ae, f., path 

sémitncia, -ae, f., half an ounce 

semper, adv., always 

sempiternus, -a, -um, adj., everlasting 

Sempronius, -i, m., Semprd’nius, a 
Roman family name 

senator, -dris [senex], m., 
(senator) 


; abode, 


sedition, 


senator 


senatus, -tis [senex], m., senate 
(senate) , 

Seneca, -ae, m., Seneca, a Roman 
writer 


senex, gen. senis, adj., old. — As noun, 
old man, aged person 

séni, -ae, -a, distrib. num. adj., pl., 
six each, six at a time 

senior, comp. of senex 

Senonés, -um, m. pl., the Sen’6nés, a 
Gallic tribe 

sententia, -ae [sentio], f., opinion, 
sentiment, feeling, purpose (Sentence) 

sentid, sentire, sénsi, sénsus, per- 
ceive, know, see, think, learn about, 
learn (sense) 

septem, indecl. num. adj., seven 

September, -bris, adj., of September 

septentridnés, -um, m. p/., the seven 
plow oxen (the stars of the Great 
Bear) ; the north 

septimus, -a, -um, um. adj., seventh 

septingenti, -ae, -a, mum. adj., seven 
hundred 

septuaginta, indecl. num. adj., seventy 

sepulttra, -ae, f., burial 

Séquana, -ae of the Seine 

Séquanus, -a, -um, adj., of the Seaua’- 
nians. — M. as noun, a Sequanian 

sequor, sequi, seciitus sum, foliow, 
accompany (sequence) 

serm6, -6nis, m., conversation, talk 
(sermon) 

sero, serere, sévi, satus, plant, sow 

sér6, adv., late, too late 

serpéns, -entis [pres. p. 
creep], f., serpent (serpent) 

serpo, -ere, -si, -tus, creep 

serva, -ae ef, slave 

servilis, -e [servus], adj., of a slave, 
servile (servile) 

Servilius, -i, m., Servilius, a Roman 

servitiis, -iitis [servus], f., slavery, 
servitude (servitude) 


of serpo, 


Servius Tullius, Servi Tulli, m.. 


Servius Tullius, sixth king of Rome 

servo, -are, -avi, -atus, keep, save, 
preserve guard 

Sservus, -t, m., slave, servant (serf) — 

SESE, see sui 

sétius (secius), adv., otherwise, less ; 
nihil6d setius, nonetheless 

seu, see sive 

sevéeritas, -atis [severus, strict], f., 
strictness, harshness (severity) 

Sex, indecl. num. adj., six 
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sexadgésimus, -a, 
sixtieth 

sexaginta, indecl. num. adj., sixty 

sescenti (ses-), -ae, -a, num. adj., 
pl., six hundred 

Sextius, -i, m., a Roman family name 

sextus, -a, -um, zum. adj., sixth 

sextus decimus, num. adj. sixteenth 

Sextus, -i, m., a Roman praenomen 

Si, conj., if; to see if, whether 

sibi, see sui 

Sibylia, -ae, /., the Sibyl, a prophet- 
ess 

Sic, adv. (with verb), so, in this manner, 
thus. — sic ut, as conj., just as, just 


as if 
-atis [siccus], f., dryness, 


siccitas, 
drought 

Siccus, -a, -um, adj., dry 

Sicilia, -ae, f., Sicily | 

Siculi, -drum, m. #l., 
Sicily, Sicilians 

Sicut, sicuti = sic ut 

Sidus, -eris, ., star (sidereal) 

signifer, -feri|signum-fero], m., stand- 
ard bearer 

Signific6, -dre, -avi, -atus [signum- 
facio|, make signs, indicate, make 
known, show (signify) 

sign6, -are, -Avi, -atus, sign, seal 

signum, -i, ., sign, signal; standard 
(for military purposes): signa inferre, 
advance to attack, charge; conversa 
signa inferre, face about and charge 
(sign) 

silentium, -i [silens, silent], 1. ., Still- 
ness, silence. — silentié, abl., in si- 
lence, silently (silence) 

silva, -ae, f., forest, woods (sylvan) 

similis, -e, adj., like, similar (simile) 

simul, adv., at the same time. — simul 
atque or ac, conj., as soon as (simul- 
taneous) 

simulacrum, -i [simulo], n., image, 
likeness 

simul6, -dre, 
(simulate) 

sin, conj., but if 

sine, prep. with abl., without 

singularis, -e [singuli], adj., solitary, 
single; extraordinary, remarkable 

singuli, -ae, -a, distrib. num. adj., pl., 
one at a time, single, each, individual, 
one by one (single) 

sinister, -tra, -trum, adj., left ; wicked; 
unhicky, bad (sinister) 


3 


-um, num. adj., 


the people of 


-avi, -atus, pretend 


sinus, -tis, m., fold; bay 

si quis (si qui), si qua, si quid (si 
quod), indef. pron. and adj., if any- 
one, if any 

sistd, -ere, stiti, status, stop, end, put, 
place 

Sitis, -is, f., thirst 

situs, -a, -um, adj., situated 

Sive (seu), conj., if either, or if: sive 
(seu) ... sive (seu), cither... or, 
whether . . . or 

socer, -eri, m., father-in-law 

societas, -atis [socius], f., fellowship, 
league, association (society) 

socius, -a, -um, ad/j., allied 

socius, -i, m., companion, ally, comrade 
(social) 

sol, sdlis, m., sun. — Personified, Sol, 
the Sun (solar) 

sdlacium, -i, 2., solace, comfort (sol- 
ace) 

solea, -ae, f., sandal, shoe 

soled, solére, solitus sum, be wont, be 
accustomed 

sdlitid6, -inis [solus], f., loneliness ; 
wilderness (solitude) 

solitus, -a, -um, ».p. of soleo 

sollicit6, -are, -avi, -atus, stir up, insti- 
gate, disturb, tempt (solicit) 

solum, -i, ., soil, foundation, bottom, 
earth 

sdlum, 7. acc. as. adv., alone, only 

sdlus, -a, -um, adj., alone, only 

soliitus, -a, -um, £.p. of solvo 

solvé, solvere, solvi, solitus, unbind, 
loose; pay; set sail (solve) 

somnium, -i, 7., a dream 

somnus, -i, m., sleep 

sono, -are, sonui, sonitus, sound, re- 
sound, ring 

soror, -Oris, f., sister (sorority) 

sors, sortis, f., lot, chance (sort) 

sparg6, spargere, sparsi, sparsus, 
scatter, sprinkle (sparse) 

Sparta, -ae, f., Sparta, the capital of 
Laconia 

spatium, -i, n., space, extent, distance ; 
time, space of time (space) 

speciés, -éi [specio, see], Ses mSigIND, 
show, appearance, vision (species) 

spectaculum, -i [spectol, n., show; 
theater (spectacle) 

spect6, -are, -avi, -atus, look at, re- 
gard; face 

speculator, -dris [speculor], m., spy. 
scout (speculator) 
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speculat6rius, -a, -um [specu-lator], 
adj., scouting, reconnoitering (na- 
vigia) 

Spér6, -are, -avi, -atus [spes], hope, 
hope for, expect 

spés, spei, /., hope, expectation 

-Spicid, see the compounds 

spiritus, -tis [spiro], m., breath; spirit. 
— In pl., pride, arrogance (spirit) 

splendeG, -ére, —, —, shine, gleam 

splendidus, -a, -um, adj., splendid, 
magnificent (splendid) 

spoli6, -are, -avi, -atus, rob, deprive 
(spoil) 

sponte (all.), f., of one’s own will, 
voluntarily (spontaneous) 

sptiim6, -are, -avi, -atus, foam 

Spurinna, -ae, m., Spurinna, a Ro- 
man name 

Spurius, -i, m., Spurius, a Roman 
praenomen 

squama, -ae, f., scale 

Stabiae, -arum, f. ~/., Stabiae, a town 
near Pompeii 

stabilitas, -atis [stabilis, steady], f,, 
steadiness, firmness (stability) 

stabulum, -i [sto], 7., stable (stable) 

statim [sto], adv., at once, immediately 

statis, -dnis [sto], f., position, post, 
picket: in statione, on guard (station) 

statua, -ae [sto], f., statue (statue) 

statu6, -uere, -ui, -iitus [sta-tus], set 
up; establish, determine, decide 
(statute) 

status, -iis [sto], m., position, condi- 
tion, situation (status) 

stern6, -ere, stravi, stratus, spread 
out, strew; overthrow 

steti, see sto 

stipendiarius, -a, -um, ad/., tributary, 
under tribute 

stipendium, -i [stips, gift, pendo], ., 


tribute; pay; a military campaign 
(stipend) 

std, stare, steti, status, stand, abide 
by (stand) 


strepitus, -tis [strepo], m., noise, din 

strictus, -a, -um, ».~. of stringo 

stringd, stringere, strinxi, strictus, 
draw, unsheathe (stringent) 

stude6, studére, studui, — [studium], 
with dat., be eager for, be devoted to, 
pay attention to, attend to, desire, 
study (student) 

Studidsus, -a, -um [studium], adj., 
zealous, studious (studious) 


studium, -i, ”., eagerness, zeal, devo- 
tion, fondness, enthusiasm; a pur- 
suit, occupation, study (study) 

stultitia, -ae, f., stupidity 

stupeo, -ére, -ui, —, be stunned, be 
amazed 

sub, prep.: 1. With abl., under; at the 
foot of. > 2. With acc., under, close 
to. — Of time, toward, just before 

subdtic6, -diicere, -dixi, -ductus, 
draw up, lead up: navem (beach, 
draw up) 

sube6, -ire, -ii, -itirus, go under; 
undergo; come up, approach ~ 

subicid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [sub- 
jacio|, throw under, place below; 
subject, expose to; throw up. — 
subjectus, -a, -um, pip. ds d7., 
lying near, adjacent (subject) ne 

subit6, abl. as adv., suddenly 

subitus, -a, -um es of subeo], adj., 
sudden, quick, hasty 

subjectus, -a, -um, #.. of subicio 

sublatus, -a, -um, p.p. of tollo 

sublevé, -are, -avi, -atus, lighten, 
raise, raise up; assist. — sublevatus, 
-a, -um, p.p. as adj., supporting one’s 
self 

sublud, -luere, —, -litus, wash 

submerg6, -mergere, -mersi, -mer- 
sus, submerge, plunge (submerge) 

subministr6, -are, -Avi, -dtus, supply, 
furnish, provide 


‘submitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus, 
send up, send to one’s assistance (sub- 
mit) 

submotus, -a, -um, ~.p. of submo- 
veo 3 : 

submove6, -movére, -m6vi, -métus, 
drive off, dislodge 

subru6, -ruere, -rui, -rutus, dig 
under, undermine 

subsequor, -sequi, -sectitus sum, 


follow on, follow (subsequent) 

subsidium, -I [sub-sedeo, sit], ., rein- 
forcement, help, relief, support, as-_ 
sistance (subsidy) 


subsist6, -sistere, -stiti, —, stop 
behind, halt, make a stand: ancora 
(hold) (subsist) : 

substern6, -ere, -stravi, -stratus, 
scatter, strew under 

subsum, -esse, —, —, be under, be 


near, be close by, approach 
subtraho, -trahere, -traxi, -tractus, 
take away, carry away (subtract) 
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subveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventus, 
come under; come to the support of, 
assist (subvention) 
succéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus 
[sub-cedo], come up to, advance, 
succeed, take the place of, come next ; 
prosper (succeed) 
succend6, -cendere, -cendi, -cénsus, 
set on fire 
succid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [sub- 
caedo], cut under, cut down 
Succinctus, -a, -um, p.p. as adj., 
girt, wearing 
succurrd, -currere, -curri, -cursus 
[sub-curro], run to support, help, 
succor (succor) 
siicus, -i, m., juice 
Suébi, -d6rum, m. pl., the Suebi 
(Swa’ bi), tribes inhabiting a large 
part of Germany . 
Suébus, -a, -um, adj., belonging to the 
Suebi 
Suessi6nés, -um, m. pl., the Suessio- 
nes (Swésid’néz), a tribe of the Bel- 
gians. They gave the name to the 
modern city of Soissons 
suffragium, -i, 7., ballot, vote (suf- 
frage) 
-Sugambri, -d6rum, m. fl., the Sugam’- 
bri, a German tribe 
sul, sibi, sé, reflex. pron., himself, etc. 
Sulla, -ae, m., Sula, a Roman general 
Sulpicius, -i, m., Sulpicius (Sulpish’- 
ius), a Roman family name 
sulpur (sulphur), -uris, 7., brimstone, 
sulphur 
sum, esse, fui, futtrus, be: sibi esse 
in animo, (that) they have in mind, 
intend 
summa, -ae, /., top; sum, total, main 
part: belli (the general management, 
the chief control) ; imperi (chief com- 
mand) (sum) 
summus, see superus 
stim6, simere, siimpsi, simptus [sub- 
emo, take], take, get, assume: su- 
mere supplicium de, inflict punish- 
ment on 
stimptuésus, -a, -um [sumptus], adj., 
expensive, costly (sumptuous) 
sumptus, -is [sumo], m., expense 
super, prep. with acc., above, over, upon 


superbé [superbus], adv., haughtily, 
arrogantly 
superbus, -a, -um, adj., proud, 


haughty (superb) 


superior, see superus 

super6, -are, -avi, -atus [superus], 
surpass, be superior to, prevail, over- 
come, conquer, defeat (superable) 

superseded, -sedére, -sédi, -sessus, 


sit above; decline, refrain from 
(supersede) 
supersum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, be 


over, be left, remain, survive 

superus, -a, -um, adj., higher, being 
above. — superi, -drum, m. pl., the 
gods of heaven. — Comp., superior, 
higher, upper; preceding, 57 eae 
superior, victorious.— Superl., 
prémus, highest, last. — Also,’ - 
mus, highest, the highest part ‘sum 
top of; greatest, most important. 
(superior, supreme) 

supplémentum, -i, ., supply, rein- 
forcement (supplement) 

supplicatis, -dnis [supplico, suppli- 
cate], f., supplication; a thanks- 
giving (supplication) . 


supplicium, -i, ”., punishment 

suppon6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus 
[sub-pono], place under 

supportd, -are, -avi, -atus [sub- 


portoj, bring up, convey, supply, 
furnish (support) 

supra, adv., and prep. with acc., above, 
beyond 

Suprémus, see superus 

surgo, -ere, surréxi, surrectus, rise, 
grow, increase 

suscipi6, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [subs 
(= sub), capio], take upon one’s self 
(sibi), assume, undertake, engage in 
(susceptible) 

suspend6, -pendere, -pendi, -pénsus 
[subs (=sub), pendo], hang up, hang 
(suspend) 

suspicatus, -a, -um, ~.p. of suspicor 

suspici6, -dnis [sub-specio, look], f,, 
suspicion (suspicion) 

suspicor, -ari, -atus sum [cf. sus- 
picio], suspect 

sustent6, -are, -avi, -atus [sus-tineo], 
sustain, hold out 

sustined, -tinére, -tinui, .-tentus 
[subs (= sub),'teneo], hold up under, 
withstand, endure, hold out, bear; 
stop (sustain) 

sustuli, see tollo 

suus, -a, -um, possessive adj. (reflex., 
referring to the subject), his, her, its, 
their. — Without a noun, sui, their 
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(his) men, countrymen, their friends ; 


sua, their (his) possessions; se sua- 
que omnia, themselves and all their 


possessions 

Symplégadés, -um, /. p/., the Sym- 
pleg’adés, fabulous rocks in the 
Black Sea 


Syractsae, -arum, f., Syracuse, a city 
in Sicily 


T., abbr. for Titus 

tabernaculum, -i [taberna, eee ae 
tent (tabernacle) 

tabula, -ae, f., record, table; docu- 
ment, list (table) 

taced, tacére, tacui, tacitus, be silent ; 
keep secret, conceal. — tacitus, -a, 
-um, p.p. as adj., silent, in silence 
(tacit) 

Tacitus, -i, m., Tacitus (Tas’itus), 
a Roman writer 

taeda, -ae, f., torch 

talea, -ae, f., bar, rod, staff 

talentum, -i, 7., a talent, a sum of 
money amounting to about $1200 

talis, -€, adj., such, so great, this 

talus, -i, m., ankle 

tam, adv., 50, so much 

tamen, adv: :, yet, . nevertheless, 
however ” 

Tamesis, -is, m., the Thames 

tametsi, conj., although, though 

tamquam, adv., just as, as if 

tandem, jadv., at last. — In questions, 
to add emphasis, pray, tell me 

tango, -ere, tetigi, tactus, 
(tangent, tact) 

tantulus, -a, -um [tantus], adj., so 
small, so little, so trifling 

tantus, -a, -um, ad7., so much, so great, 
such (of magnitude): tanta exiguitas 
temporis, so little time. — tantum, n. 
as adv., only, merely 


still, 


touch 


tardo, -are, -avi, -atus [far-dus], re- 


tard, check, hinder 

Tarentini, -drum, m. }i., 
Tarentum, Tarentines 

Tarentum, -i, ., Tarentum, a city of 
southern Italy 

tardus, -a, -um, adj., slow, late, 
sluggish (tardy) 

Tarpéia, -ae, f., Tarpéia, a Roman 
girl who betrayed the citadel 

Tarpéius, -i, m., Spurius Tarpéius, a 
Roman officer 

Tarquinius, -i, m., Tarquin, a Roman 


people of 


family name. — Esp., Tarquin the 
Elder and Tarquin the Proud, two 
Roman kings 

Tartarus, -i (pl. Tartara, -o6rum), m. 
and n., Tar’tarus, the Lower World 

Tatius, -i, m., Tatius (Ta’shus), a 
king of the Sabines 

taurus, -i, m., bull 

téctum, -i [n. p.p. of tego], n., roof, 
house : 

téctus, -a, -um, p.p. of tego 

tego, tegere, téxi, téctus, 
thatch, hide, conceal 

télum, -i, ~., weapon, javelin, spear 

temerarius, -a, -um [temere], adj., 
reckless, rash, hasty 

temeré, adv., blindly, without reason; 
recklessly, hastily 

tém6d, -dnis, m., pole (of a wagon) 

temperatus, -a, -um, adj., mild, tem- 
perate, moderate 

temper6, -are, -avi, -atus [tempus], 
control; refrain, restrain one’s self 
(temper) 

tempestas, -atis [tem-pus], f., time, 
season; weather; bad weather, 
storm (tempest) 

templum, -i, ., temple (temple) 

tempt, -are, -Avi, -atus, try, attempt, 
make an attempt on (tempt) 

tempus, -oris, ”., time, occasion, op- 
portunity; crisis: tam necessario 
tempore, at so critical a moment; 
omni tempore, at all times, always 


cover, 


(temporal) 
tend6, tendere, tetendi, tentus, 
stretch, stretch out, 


pitch (dent) 
(tend) , oe 
tenebrae, -arum, f. pl., darkness 
Tenedos, -i, f., Tenedos, an island in 
the Aegean Sea 


tened, tenére, tenui, tentus, hold, 


retain, keep, possess, occupy: se 
tenere, remain; memoria tenere, 
remember (tenet) £3. 

ter, num. adv., three times, thrice 

Terentius, -i, m., Terentius (Teren’- 
shus), a Roman name 

tergum, -i, ., back: terga vertere, 
turn and fly : ; a tergo,.in the rear 

terni, -ae, -a, mum. adj., by threes, 
three at once 

ter6, -ere, trivi, tritus, wear aos 
waste 

terray -ae, f., earth; 


redtaie region ; 
ground (terrace), 
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terred, terrére, terrui, 
frighten, alarm; deter 

terribilis, -e [terreo], adj., dreadful, 
frightful (terrible) 

terror, -6ris [ferreo], m., fright, alarm, 
panic (terror) 

tertid, mum. adv., a third time 

tertius, -a, -um, num. adj., third 
(tertiary) 

testamentum, -i [testor, testify], N.; 
a will (testament) 

testiménium, -i [festis], w., proof, 
evidence (testimony) 

testis, -is, m., witness (testify) 

testor, -ari, -Atus sum, witness, bear 
witness, declare, assert 

testiid6, -inis, f., tortoise; shed, tes- 
ti’do (a military formation) 

tetigi, perf. of tango 

Teutonés, -um (-i, -drum), m. pl., the 
Teutons, a German people 

theatrum, -i, 7., playhouse, theater 


territus, 


thésaurus, -i, m., treasury, treasure 
chamber 
Theodosius, -i, m., Theodosius, a 


Roman emperor 

Théseus, -i, m., Theseus (Thé’siis), a 
mythical king of Athens 

Thessalia, -ae, f., Thes’saly, a country 
in northern Greece | 

Thessalus, -a, -um, adj., Thessalian 

Thracia, -ae, af ., Thrace, a country 
north of Greece 

Ti., abbr, for Tiberius 

Tiberis, -is, m., the Ti’ber, the river 
on which Rome is situated 

Tiberius, -i, m., Tibé’rius, a Roman 
praenomen 

Tigranés, -is, m., Tigra’nes, king of 
Armenia 

Tigurinus, -a, -um, adj., of the 
Tiguri’ni. — M. pl., the Tigurini, a 
division of the Helvetians 

timed, -ére, -ui, —, be afraid, fear. — 
With dat., be anxious for, be anxious 
about. — timentés, pres. p. as noun, 
the timid, the fearful 3 

timidé [timidus], adv., with timidity: 
non timide, fearlessly 

timidus, -a, -um [timeo], adj., cow- 


ardly, frightened, anxious, timid 
(timid) 
Timocharés, -is, m., Timochares, 


(Timok’aréz), a friend of Pyrrhus 
timor, -dris [timeo], m., alarm, fear, 
dread (timorous) 
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tingd, -ere, tinxi, tinctus, wet, dye, 
tinge, color (tinge) 

titulus, -i, m., title, sign 

Titarius, Ze Me, a Roman family name. 
— Esp., Q. Titi’rius Sabinus, a lega- 
_ tus of Caesar 

Titus, -i, m., Ti‘tus,a Roman praenomen 

toga, -ae, /., toga 

toll6, tollere, sustuli, sublatus, raise, 
lift, carry, carry off; remove, take 
away, destroy: ancoras (weigh): — 
sublatus -a, -um, p.p. as adj., elated 

tormentum, -i [torqueo, twist], 
torture; engine (for throwing missiles) : 
pl., artillery (torment) 

torques, -is, m., necklace, collar 

tot, indecl. adj., so many 

totidem, indecl. adj., just as many, the 
same number 

totus, -a, -um, adj., the whole, the 
whole of, all, entire. — Often best 
translated by an adverb, entirely, 
throughout (total) 

trabs, trabis, f., a beam, a timber 

tract6, -are, -avi, -atus, handle 

tractus, -a, -um, p.p. of traho 

trad6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [trans-do 
put], hand over, give up, deliver up, 
surrender ; recommend; hand down, 
teach, communicate, relate (tradi- 
tion) 

tradiic6, -ditcere, -diixi, -ductus 
[trans-duco], lead over, lead across, 
bring over, transport, win over 
(traduce) 

tragula, -ae, f., javelin 

trahé, trahere; traxi, tractus, drag, 
drag along, drag in, draw in (tract) 

trdicid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus [trans- 
jacio|, throw across, throw over; 
cross ; transfix, pierce (trajectory) 

trajectus, -a, -um, p.p. of traicio 

trajectus, -iis [traicio], m., passage, 
route 

tran6, -nare, -navi, -natus [frans-no, 
swim], swim across 

tranquillitas, -atis [tranquillus], f., 
stillness, calm (tranquillity) 

trans, prep. with acc., across, over; on 
the other side of 

transcend6, -scendere, -scendi, 
-scénsus [frans-scando, climb], 
climb across, board (ships) (tran- 
scend) 

transe6, -ire, -ii, -itiirus, cross, pass 
over, pass through (transit) 
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transfer6, -ferre, -tuli, -latus, carry 
over, transfer, change the place of 
(transfer) 

transfig6, -figere, -fixi, -fixus, pierce 
through (transfix) 

transitus, -is [transeo], m., going 
over, crossing (transit) 

translatus, -a, -um, ».p. of transfero 

transmarinus, -a, -um, adj., from 
overseas 

transmissus, -Us, m., passage over, 
passage, distance across 

transport6, -are, -avi, -atus, bring 
over, Carry over, carry (transport) 

transversus, -a, -um [/.p. of trans- 
verto, turn across], adj., transverse, 
cross: fossa (a ditch at right angles) 
(transverse) 

Trasiménus, -i, m., the Trasiméne 
Lake, a lake in Etruria 

Trebia, -ae, m., the Tre’bia, a river in 
northern Italy 

trecentésimus, -a, 
three-hundredth 

trecenti, -ae, -a, num. adj., pl., three 
hundred 

tredecim, indecl. num. adj., thirteen 

tremor, -dris, m., trembling 

trepidatis, Onis, f., fright 

trepid6, -are, -avi, -atus, tremble at ; 
shake, tremble (trepidation) 

_ trés, tria, num. adj., three 

Tréveri, -d6rum, m. pl., the Trév’eri, a 
people in northeastern Gaul 

Tribocés, -um, m. f/., the Tri’bocés, a 
German tribe 

tribiinal, -alis [tribunus], x., tribunal, 
platform (tribunal) 

tribiinicius, -a, -um [¢ribunus], adj., 
of a tribune 

tribtinus, -i, m., tribune (a state offi- 
cial), tribune of the soldiers, military 
tribune 

tribud, -uere, -ui, -itus [tribus], dis- 
tribute; grant, render, assign, 
attribute 

tribus, -ts, f., tribe 

tribitum, -i [”. p.p. of tribuo], n 
tribute (tribute) 

tricésimus, -a, -um, zum. adj., thirtieth 

triciéns, num. adv., thirty times 

tridéns, -entis, adj., three-pointed ; as 
noun, a three-pointed spear, or trident 

triduum, -I [tres-dies], »., three days’ 
time, three days 

7 triginta, indecl. num. adj., thirty 


-um, “um. adj., 


trini, -ae, -a, distrib. num. adj., pl., 
three each, three sets of - 

tripartitus, -a, -um [tres-partitus, di- 
vided], adj., divided in three. — 
tripartitd, abl. as adv., in three divisions 
(tripartite) 

triplex, -icis [tres ; cf. plico, fold], ad7., 
threefold: acies (triple, in three 
divisions or lines) (triple) 

triquetrus, -a, -um, adj., triangular 

tristis, -e, adj., sad, gloomy, dejected, 
unpleasant 

tristitia, -ae [tristis] , f., sadness 

triumph6, -are, -avi, -Atus [trium- 
phus], triumph, have a triumphal 
procession 

triumphus, -i, m., triumphal proces- 
sion, triumph (triumph) 

triumvir, -viri, m., a triumvir, mem- 
ber of a commission of three. — Esp., . 
triumviri capitalés, superintendents 
of prisons 

Troja, -ae, f., Troy 

Trdjanus, -a, -um, adj., Trojan 

trux, trucis, adj.; fierce, savage 

tu, tui, p/. vos, pers. pron. 2d pers., 


you 

tuba, -ae, f., trumpet (tuba) 

tubicen, -inis, m., trumpeter 

tueor, tuéri, titus sum, watch, guard, 
protect 

tull, perf. of fero 

Tulingi, -drum, m. l., the Tulingi 
(Tulin’ ji), neighbors of the Helvetians 

Tullius, -i, m., Tullius, a Roman 
name 

Tullus Hostilius, Tulli Hostili, m., 
Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome 

tum, adv., then, at ‘that time: cum... 
tum, not only . . but also 

tumultus, -us (of. tumeo, swell], m., 
uproar, confusion, commotion ; up- 
rising, revolt (tumult) 

tumulus, -i [fumeo, swell], m., hill, 

~ mound 

tunc [tum], adv., then, at that’ time, 
just then 

turba, -ae, f., crowd, throng 

turma, -ae, f,, squadron, troop 

Turnus, -i, m., Turnus, an Italian- 
chieftain 

turpis, -e, adj., ugly ; unbecoming, dis- 
graceful, dishonorable 

turris, -is, f., tower 

Tusculum, -I, n., Tusculum, a town of 
Latium 
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tutus, -a, -um [£.p. of tueor], adj., 
protected, safe, secure. — titd, abl. as 
adv., in safety, safely 

tuus, -a, -um, poss. adj., your, yours 

Tyrrhénus, -a, -um, adj., Tyrrhenian, 
Etruscan 


ubi, adv. and conj., where, in which: 
ibi ubi, in the place where. — Of time, 
when: ubi primum, as soon as 

ubique, adv., everywhere 

ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum, punish, 
avenge, take vengeance on 

Ulixés, ~is, m., Ulys’sés, a Greek hero 

illus, -a, -um, adj., a single, any. —M ; 
as pron., anybody, anyone 

ulterior, -us [cf. ultra, ultro], adj., 
farther, more remote (ulterior) 

ultimus, -a, -um, superl. of ulterior, 
farthest, last; ultimi, those in the 

' rear (ultimate) 

ultor, -6ris, m., avenger 

ultra, adv., and prep. with acc., beyond 
(ultra) 

-ultr6, adv., to the farther side, beyond ; 
voluntarily, freely ; besides 

ultus, -a, -um, ~.». of ulciscor 

ululatus, -iis, m., wailing, shrieking 

umbra, -ae, f., shadow, shade, ghost 

Umbri, -6rum, m. p/1., the Umbrians 

umerus, -i, m., shoulder 

umquam, adv., ever: neque... um- 
quam, and never . 

ina, adv., together, along with, at the 
same time, in the same place, also 

unda, -ae, /., wave, water 

unde, adv., whence, from which (place) 

undecim, indecl. num. adj., eleven 

tndecimus, -a, -um [unus-decimus], 
num. adj., eleventh 

undique, adv., from every side, from all 
quarters, on every side 

unguentum, -i [unguo], n., ointment, 
perfume (unguent) 

unguis, -is, m., nail 

tiniversus, -a, -um [wnus-versus, p.p. 
of verto], adj., all together, all, entire 
(universe) 

tinus, -a, -um, adj., one, a single, the 
same, alone, only (unit) 

urbanus, -a, -um [urbs], adj., of a 
city, in the ‘city ; of the city (Rome) ; 
polished, witty (urban) 

urbs, urbis, f., city; the city (Rome) 

ur6, -ere, ussi, Ustus, burn 

usquam, adv., anywhere 


tisque, adv., all the way, even to, till. 
even till 

sus, -a, -um, p.p. of utor 

lisus, -is [utor], m., Use, practice, ex- 
perience ; advantage, service: usus 
est, is necessary, it is necessary, there 
is need (use) 

ut, adv. and conj.: 1. Interrog., how ? — 
2. Rel., as, so as, when, inasmuch as. 
— With subjv., that, in order that, to, 
so that, so as to, although ; after verbs 
of fearing, that not 

uter, -tra, -trum, adj. and pron.: 
1. Interrog., which (of two) ?—2. Rel., 
whichever (of two) 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, adj. and 
pron., both, each (of two): utraque 
castra, both camps 

iitilis, -e [utor], adj., useful, of use, 
helpful 

titor, uti, isus sum, with abl., use, 
exercise, practice, employ, have, en- 
joy, possess (use) 

utrimque, adv., on both sides 

utrum, adv., whether; utrum... an, 
whether... or 

uxor, -6ris, f., wife (uxorious) 


V, Roman numeral for five 

vac6, -are, -avi, -atus, be vacant, be 
unoccupied, lie waste (vacate) 

vacuus, -a, -um [cf. vaco], adj., free, 
vacant, empty, destitute of (vac- 
uum 

vadum, -i[cf. vado, go], n., ford: vado, 
by fording. — Pl., ford, shoals, shal- 
lows 

vagor, -ari, -atus sum, roam about, 
roam, wander (vagary) 

valé, valéte, impv., good-by! farewell! 

vale6, valére, valui, valitus, be strong, 
have. weight, have influence, be 
powerful: plus valére, be more 
powerful; plirimum valére, be very 
strong, have great influence. — va- 
léns, pres. p. as. adj., strong (value) 

Valerius, -i, m., Valé’rius, a Roman 
family name . 

valétid6, -inis [valeo], f., health; ill 
health, illness 

validus, -a, -um [valeo], adj., 
robust (valid) 

vallés, -is, f., valley (valley) 

vallum, -i, ”., palisade, rampart (wall) 

Vangionés, -um, m. pl., the Vangiones, 
a German tribe 


strong, 
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vanus, a, -um, adj., vain, empty 
(vanity) 

varius, -a, -um, ad/., various, diverse 
(various). 


Varré, -dnis, m., Varro, a Roman name 

vas, vasis (pl. vasa, -drum), 7., vessel, 
jar (vase) 

vast6, -adre, -avi, -atus [vastus, 
waste], lay waste, devastate, ravage 

vastus, -a, -um, adj., huge, enormous 

vaticinatio, -onis, f., divination, pro- 
phesying, prediction 

veheméns, -entis, adj., vigorous 

vehementer [vehemens], adv., vio- 
lently, severely, strongly, exceedingly 

vehiculum, -i [veho], n., carriage 
(vehicle) 

veho, vehere, vexi, vectus, carry, 
bear. — Pass., be borne, go, ride, sail 

vel, conj., or: velit vel, either. . . or 

vellus, -eris, n., fleece 

vél6x, -6cis, adj., swift, quick (velocity) 

vélum, -i, ”., curtain, veil; sail (veil) 

velut (veluti), adv., even as, just as: 
velut si, just as if 

vénatio, -dnis [venor, hunt], f., hunt- 
ing, the chase. — P/., hunting, hunt- 

ing excursions, animal shows 

vénd6, -dere, -didi, -ditus, put on 
sale,-sell (vend) 

venénum, -i, ”., poison 

veneratio, -dnis, f., respect, venera- 
tion 

Veneti, -drum, m. pl., the Ven’eti, a 
tribe of Gaul 

_Veneticus, -a, of the 
Ven’eti 

venia, -ae, f., favor, pardon 

venio, venire, véni, ventus, come, go 

venter, -tris, m., belly 

ventit6, -are, -avi, -atus [venio], 
come often, keep coming 

ventus, -i, m., wind (ventilate) 

Venus, -eris, f., Vénus, goddess of 
love 

Verbigenus, -i, m., Verbigenus (Ver- 
bij’enus), a district of the Helvetians 

verbum, -i, ”., word: pluribus verbis, 
at great length ; facere verba, speak 
(verb) 

Vercingetorix, -igis, m., Vercingetorix 
(Versinjet’orix), a noble of he Ar- 
vernians 

vereor, -éri, -itus sum, fear, be een 
dread. a veritus, p.p. m pres. sense, 
fearing 


-um, adj., 


vergo, 
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Vergilius, -i, m., Vergil, a Roman poet, 
author of the Aeneid 

-ere, —, —, incline, slope, lie 
(verge) 

veritus, -a, -um, p.p. of vereor 

vér6 [verus], adv., in truth, in fact, 
certainly; but, on the other hand, 
however 

versicolor, -6ris, ad7., many-colored 

verso, -are, -avi, -atus [verfo], turn, 
deal with.— In the pass. as dep., 
engage in, be, be busy, fight (ver- 
satile) 

versus, -a, -um, ~.p. of verto 

versus [p.p. of verto], adv., and prep. 
with acc., toward, in the direction 
of 

versus, -tis [verto], m., a turning; 
verse (of poetry) (verse) 

vertex, -icis, m. » eddy, whirlpool 

Verticé, -dnis, m., Ver’tico, one of the 
Nervii 

verto, vertere, verti, versus, turn: 
terga (turn and flee) 

vérus, -a, -um,:adj., true; real, right. 
— N. as noun, the truth (verity) 

Vesontid, -dnis, m., Vesontio, the 
chief town of the Sequanians 

Vespasianus, -i, m., Vespasian (Vespa’- 
zhian) 

vesper, -eri, m., evening; vesperi, in 
the evening (vespers) 

vester, -tra, -trum, poss. adj., your, 
yours 

véstigium, -i, 7., footstep, footprint, 
track, traces (vestige) 

vestimentum, -i, 7., garment 

vesti6, -ire, -ivi, -itus [vestis], cloche 


vestis, -is, f/., garment, robe, dress 
(vest) 

vestitus, -iis [vestio], m Me, tating, 
garments 


vestrum, gen. pl. of ti 

Vesuvius, -i, m., Vesuvius, a volcano 
near N aples 

veteranus, -a, -um [vetus], 
veteran (veteran) 

veto, vetare, vetui, vetitus, forbid 
(veto) 

vetus, -eris, adj., old, former, of long 
standing 

vetustas, -atis, f., age 


adj., 


_ vex0, -are, -avi, -atus, harass, annoy, 


overrun (vex) 
via, -ae, f., road, way, route, march 
(via) 
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vicéni, -ae, -a, distrib. num. adj., pl., 
twenty each 

vicésimus, -a, -um, mum. adj., twen- 
tieth 

viciéns, num. adv., twenty times 

vicinus, -a, -um, adj., near, neighbor- 
ing. — vicini, -drum, m. pi., neigh- 
bors (vicinity) 

victima, -ae, f., victim, sacrifice (vic- 
tim) 

victor, -6ris [vinco], m., victor. — As 
adj., triumphant, victorious 


vict6ria, -ae [victor], f., victory 
(victory) | 

victus, -a -um, p.p. of vinco 

victus, -us [vivo], m m., life; food 
(victuals) 


vicus, -i, m., village 
video, vidére, vidi, visus, see, ob- 


serve, examine, take care. — In 
pass., be seen; seem, seem best 
(vision) 


Vienna, -ae, f., Vienna, a town of the 
Allobroges : 

vigeo, -ére, —, —, live, thrive, flourish 

vigilia, -ae [wigil, awake], f. , watch 
(a fourth part of the night) (vigil) 

viginti, indecl. num. adj., twenty 

villa, -ae, f., villa, country home, farm- 
house 

vimen, -inis, 1., twig 

Vimindlis; -é,.adj., Viminal, one of the 
hills of Rome 

eta vincire, vinxi, vinctus, bind, 
fetter 

vincd, vineere, vici, victus, conquer, 
defeat, prevail, —~ 

vinctus, -a, -um, 3 p. of vincio 

-yinculum, -i [vinciol, n., chain 

vindic6, -are, -avi, 
mand; avenge: in aliquem (inflict 
punishment) (vindicate) 

vinea, -ae, f., vine arbor; shed 

vinum, -i, 7., wine (wine) 

viol6, -are, -avi, -atus, abuse, injure 
(violate) 

vir, viri, m., man, husband, hero 

virés, see vis 

virga, -ae, f., twig, shoot, rod 


Virginia, -ae, f., Virginia, a girl’s 
name 

Virginius, -i, m., a Roman family 
name 


virgo, -inis, f., maiden 
virilis, -e [vir], adj., of a man, manly 
(virile) 


-Atus, claim, de- 


virtis, -ttis [vir], f., manliness, valor, 
courage; merit, noble conduct, vir- 
tue ; pl., merits, brave acts (virtue) 

vis, vis, f., force, might, violence: vim 
facere, use violence. — PI., virés, 
-ium, strength, force, powers (vim) 

visus, -a, -um, p.p. of video 

visus, -ts [video], m., sight, vision 

vita, -ae, f., life (vital) 

vitium, -i, 2., fault, vice (vice) 

vit0, -are, -avi, -atus, avoid, escape 

vitrum, -i, 2., woad (a blue dye) 

vivO, vivere, vixi, victus, live: 
(live on) (vivacious) 

vivus, -a, -um [vivo], adj., alive, living 
(vivisection) 

vix, adv., hardly, 
with difficulty 

vobis, see tu 

Voccid, -dnis, m., Voccio (Vok’shyo), 
king of the Nor’icans 

voco, -are, -avi, -atus, call, summon, 
invite (vocation) 

Vocontii, -drum, m. pl., the Vocontii 
(Vocon’ shii), a tribe in Gaul 

Volcanus (Vulcanus), -i, m., Vulcan, 


lacte 


scarcely, barely, 


the god of fire 
vol6, -are, -avi, -atus, fly (volatile) 
volo, velle, volui, —, wish, be willing, 
want 


Volsci, -drum, m. pl., the Volscians 
(Vol’shians), a people in Latium 

volucer, -cris, -cre [c/. volo, fly], adj., 
winged. — F’. as noun, bird 

voluntas, -atis [volo, wish], f., con- 
sent, desire, will, approval 

voluptas, -atis [cf. volo, wish], f., 
pleasure, delight (voluptuous) 

Volusénus, -i, m., a Roman name. — 
Esp., C. Volusé’nus, one of Caesar’s 
officers 

volvé, volvere, volvi, voltitus, roll, 
turn round; Passive, turn, turn about 
(revolve) 

Vorénus, -i, m., L. Voré’nus, a cen- 
turion 

VOS, see tu 

Vos6, -dnis, m., Voso, a Roman name 

voveo, vovére, vOvi, votus, vow, 
promise, pledge, make a vow (vow) 

v6x, vocis [cf. voco], f., voice, word, 
expression, shout; cries, words, talk 
(vocal) 

Vulcanus, see Volcanus 

vulg6 (volgé) [vulgus], adv., 
ally 


gener- 
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vulgus, -i, ”.; crowd, common people Xanthippus, -i, m., Xanthippus, a 


(vulgar) Spartan officer 
vulner6, -dre, -avi, -atus [vulnus], 
wound, hurt (vulnerable) Zama, -ae, f., Za’ma, a town in north- 
vulnus (volnus), -eris, 7., wound ern Africa, near which Hannibal was 
vultus, -iis, m., look, expression, defeated by Scipio in 202 B.c. 
countenance, face Zetés, -ae, m., Zé’tés, one of the 
Argonauts 
_X, Roman numeral for ten é zona, -ae, f., girdle (zone) 
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The principal parts of the Latin verbs may be found in the Latin-English 
Vocabulary. The figure after a verb indicates the conjugation of the verb. 


abandon, relinqué, 3 

about, prep., dé, with abl. 

about, adv., circiter 

accept, accipis, 3 

accord (of one’s own), adv., sponte 

achievement, factum, -i, ”.; rés ges- 
-tae, rérum gestarum, f. pl. 

advance, progredior, 3 

Aeneas, Aenéas, -ae, m. 

affair, rés, rei, f. 

after, conj., postquam. Suggests also 
the use of a participle or an ablative 

~ absolute 

after, prep., post, with acc. 

again, adv., riirsus 

against, prep., ad, in, contra, with acc. 

aid, auxilium, -i, 7. 

Albans, Albani, -6rum, m. 1. 

all, omnis, -e; tdtus, -a, -um 

ally, socius, -i, m. 

Alps, Alpés, -ium, 7. pi. 

also, quoque 

- although, cum. Suggests also the use of 
a participle or an ablative absolute 

always, semper 

ambassador, légatus, -i, m. 

among, inter, apud, with acc. 

ancestors, majorés, -um, m. pl. 

and, et, -que, atque (ac) 

announce, nintis, 1 

anyone, quisquam 

anything, quicquid 

Appius, Appius, -i, m. 

appoint, cred, 1 

approach, appropinqu6, 1 

Ariovistus, Ariovistus, i, m. 

arm, armod, 1 

' arms, arma, -Grum, 1. pl. 

- army, exercitus, -iis, m. 

arrival, adventus, -tis, m. 

arrive, perveni6, 4 

arrogance, arrogantia, -ae, f. 

artillery, tormenta, -drum, 7. i. 

as, quod, cum. Suggests also the use of 
a participle or an ablative absolute 

as soon as, simul atque, ut primum 

ask (ask for), petd, 3; rogd, 1; 
quaer6, 3 

assistance, auxilium, -i, 1. 

at once, statim 


attack, v., 
facid, 3 
attack, noun, impetus, -is, m. 
attempt, v., conor, 1; temptd, 1 
attempt, xoun, conatus, -iis, m. 
authority, auctoritas, -atis, f. 


oppugn6, 1; impetum 


baggage, impedimenta, -drum, z. pl. 

battle, proelium, -i, .; pugna, -ae, f. 

be, sum 

be able, possum 

be afraid, timed, 2 

be away, absum 

be in command of, praesum 

be necessary, oportet. Suggests also 
the use of the passive periphrastic con- 
qugation 

be unwilling, n6ls 

be willing, vold 

beak, réstrum, -i, 7. 

beat, super6, 1; vincd, 3 

beautiful, pulcher, -chra, -chrum 

because, quod, cum. Suggests also the 
use of a participle or an ablative ab- 
solute 

because of, propter, ob, with acc. 

become, fi6, 3 

before, adv., anted 

before, prep., ante, apud, with acc. 

beg, pets, 3 

begin, coepi, 3; incipid, 3 

Belgians, Belgae, -drum, m. pl. 

believe, puts, 1; créd6, 3, with dat. 

besiege, obsided, 2 

between, inter, with acc. 

blame, culpo, 1 

body, corpus, -oris, 7. 

Boii, BGii, -drum, m. pl. 

bold, audax ; fortis, -e 

boldly, fortiter, audacter 

both, uterque, -traque, -trumque 

DOthien. NO, Gee ee 

boy, puer, pueri, m. 

brave, fortis, -e 

bravely, fortiter 

bravery, virtis, -itis, f. 

bridge, pons, pontis, m. 

bring about, efficid, 3 

bring (under), redigé, 3 

broad, latus, -a, -um 
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Brutus, Britus, -i, m. 
build, aedificé, 1 
burn, incend6, 3 

but, conj., sed 

by, a, ab, with abl. 


Caesar, Caesar, -aris, m. 

call, vocd, 1 

camp, castra, -drum, x. fl. 

can, possum 

captive, captivus, -i, m. 

capture, capio, 3 

capture by storm, expugn6, 1 

carry, ferd, 3 

carry on (war), ger6, 3 

carry through, perficié, 3 

cart, carrus, -i, m. 

Carthage, Carthag6, -inis, f. 

Carthaginian, Carthaginiénsis, -e 

Cato, Caté, -6nis, m. 

cavalry, equitatus, tis, m 

certain, certus, -a, -um; quidam, quae- 
dam, quoddam 

chief (chieftain), eg -ipis, m 

choose, éligo, 3; déligs, 3 

citizen, civis, is, mM. 

city, urbs, urbis, te 

closely crowded, confertus, -a, -um 

cohort, cohors, -hortis, f. 

collect, cogé, 3; colligé, 3 

come, venio, 4 

come down, déscendé, 3 

come out, égredior, 3 

come together, convenio, 4 

coming, adventus, -iis, m. 

command, v., jubed, 2; imperd, 1, 
with dat. 

command, noun, imperatum, -i, n.; by 
command, jussii 

comrade, socius, -i, m. 

conquer, vincé, 3; supers, 1 

consul, consul, -ulis, m. 

contest, certamen, -inis, 7. 

could, possum 

council, concilium, -i, 2. 

country, terra, -ae, fs ; ager, -gri, m. ; 
finés, -ium, m. pl. 

courage, virtiss, -iitis, f. 

cross, transeG, 4 

cruel, cridélis, -e 

custom, mos, moOris, m. 

cut off, interclids, 3 

danger, periculum, -i, x. 

dangerous, periculdsus, -a, -um 

daughter, filia, -ae, f. 


day, diés, diéi, m. 
death, mors, mortis, f. 


decide, cdnstitud, 3; jidicé, 1 


deep, altus, -a, -um 

defeat, vincd, 3; supers, 1 
defend, défend6, 3 
defender, défénsor, -dris, m. 
delay, moror, 1 


deliver (a speech), habed, 2 


deny, nego, 1; recis6, 1 


demand, postul6, 1; imperé, 1 


depart, discéd6, 3; proficiscor, 3 


depend on, po6n6, 3 
deprive, privé, 1 

depth, altitids, -inis, f. 
descend, déscendo, 3 
desire, cupid, 3 
determine, constitud, 3 
dictator, dictator, -Gris, m. 
difficult, difficilis, -e 
diligence, diligentia, -ae, f. 
disgraceful, turpis, -e 
dismiss, dimitt6, 3 


distinguished, égregius, -a, -um 


disturb, perturbé, 1 


Diviciacus, Diviciacus, -i, m. 


do, facid, 3; aga, 3 
draw up, instru6, 3 
drive out, expelld, 3 


each, quisque 

each one, quisque 

eager, alacer, -cris, -cre 
easily, facile 

easy, facilis, -e 

eight, oct6 

either... or, aut... aut 
elephant, elephantus, -i, m. 
end, finio, 4 

endure, fers, 3 


enemy, hostis, -is, m.; inimicus, -i, 7. 


enroll, conscribé, 3 

envoy, légatus, -i, m. 

equip, armé, 1 

erect, faci, oe excitd, 1 

even, etiam 

even if, quamquam 

ever, umquam 

excel, praest6, 1, with dat. ; 
pliis vales, 2 

exile, exsilium, -i, 7. 


expel, expond, 3 


exposed, apertus, -a, -um 


Fabius, Fabius, -i, m. 
famous, clarus, -a, -um 
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far, longé 

farther, ulterior, -ius 

fate, fatum, -i, x. 

father, pater, -tris, m. 

fear, v., timed, 2; vereor, 2 

fear, noun, timor, -6ris, m.; metus, 
-Us, m. 

feel, puté, 1 

few, pauci, -ae, -a 

field, ager, -gri, 

fifteen, quindecim 

fight, v., pugns, 1 

fight, noun, proelium, -i, ”.; pugna, 
-ae, f. 

find, invenid, 4; reperid, 4 

find out, cogndscd, 3; scid, 4 

fire, ignis, -is, m. 

first, primus, -a, -um 

fit, idGneus, -a, -um 

flank, latus, -eris, 1. © 

flee, fugis, 3 

fieet, classis, -is, f. 

flight, fuga, -ae, f. 

follow, sequor, 3 

food, cibus, -i, m. 

foot, pés, pedis, m 

for, comj., enim, nam 

for, prep., pro, with abl. 

for the sake of, ut, with subjunctive; 
gerund or gerundive with ad or causa 

force, cdpia, -ae, f. 

forsake, relinqué, 3 

fortify, miinio, 4 

- forum, forum, -i, 1 

four, quattuor 

free, liberG, 1 

_ freedom, libertas, -atis, f. 

friend, amicus, -i, m. 

friendly, amicus, -a, -um 

friendship, amicitia, -ae, f. 

frighten, terred, 2 

from, é (ex), 4 (ab), dé, with abl. 

from above, désuper 


Gaius, Gaius, -i, m. 

gather together, cég6, 3; convenié, 4 
Gaul (the country), Gallia, -ae, f. 
Gaul (a Gaul), Gallus, -i, m. 
general, dux, ducis, m. 

German, adj., Germanus, -a, -um 
German, nour, Germanus, -I, m. 

get in the habit, inveterasco, 3 

get possession of, potior, 4, with abl. 
gift, ddnum, -i, 7. 

give, do, 1 

give orders, imperd, 1, with dat. 


glory, gloria, -ae, f. 

go, ed, 4 

go out, exed, 4 

Gracchus, Gracchus, -i, m. 

grain, frimentum, -i, 2. 

grain supply, rés friimentaria, rei fri 
mentariae, f. 

great, magnus, -a, -um 

Greek, Graecus, -i, m. 

guard, praesidium, -i, m. 


hand to hand, comminus 
Hannibal, Hannibal, -alis, m 
happen, accid6, 3 

harbor, portus, -is, m. 

hard, difficilis, -e 

harm, noced, 2, with dat. 
hasten, proper6, 1; contend, 3 
have, habed, 2 

hear, audio, 4 

help, auxilium, -i, 7. 
Helvetians, Helvatii, -drum, m. pl. 
her own, suus, -a, -um 


_ hide, sé abdo, 3: ‘occulté, 1 


high, altus, -a, -um 

hill, collis, -is, m.; m6ns, montis, m 

hilltop, summus mons, summi mon- 
tis, m. 

him, eum; sé (reflex.) 

himself, sé (reflex.) ; ipse (intens.) 

hindrance, impedimentun, -i, x. 

his, ejus 

his men, sui, -drum, m. fl. 

his own, suus, -a, -um 

hold, tened, 2; habed, 2 

home, domus, -is, f. 

home (at home), domi 

hook, falx, falcis, f. 

hope, v., spérd 

hope, oun, spés, spei, f. 

Horatius, Horatius, -i, m. 

hostage, obses, -idis, m 

hour, hora, -ae, f. 

however, autem 

hundred, centum 

hurry, contend, 3 


if, si. Suggests also the use of a participle, 
or the ablative absolute 

in, in, with abl. 

in front of, prd, with abl. 

in order that, ut with subjv.; gerund or 
gerundive with ad or causa 

in order that not, né, with the subjunc- 
tive 

individual, singuli, -ae, -a 
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influence, gratia, -ae, f.; auctdritas, Macedonians, Macedonés, -um, m. pl. 


-atis, f. magistrate, magistratus, -iis, m. 
inhabitant, incola, -ae, m. make, facio, 3 
infantry, peditatus, -iis, m. man, vir, viri, m.; homé, -inis, . 
intend, in anim6 habed, 2 many, multi, -ae, -a 
interview, colloquium, -i, 7. march, v., iter facio, 3 
into, in, with acc. march, zoun, iter, itineris, 7. 
investigate, cognéscd, 3 mast, malus, -i, f. 
island, insula, -ae, f. meanwhile, interim 
Italy, Italia, -ae, f. messenger, nintius, -i, m. 
itself, sé, reflex.; ipse, intens. midst, medius, -a, -um_ 


mile, mille passuum 
mind, animus, -i, m. 
missile, télum, -i, 7. 
money, pecinia, -ae, /. 
moon, lina, -ae, f. 


9 

~ javelin, pilum, -i, x. 
join, jungo, 3 
just, jiistus, -a, -um 


“ eas mother, mater, -tris, f. 
keep, retined,2 yt mountain, mons, montis, m. 
keep away, déterres, 2; prohibeo, 2 move, commoveo, 2 

' Kill, interficio, 3 ; occid6, 3; necd, 1 multitude, multitid, -inis, f. 

» ‘kind, genus, -eris, 7. 
king, réx, régis, m. . narrow, angustus, -a, -um 
know, cogn6sc6, 3; intellegs, 3 native land, patria, -ae, f. 
| necessary, necesse; necessdrius, -a, 
Labienus, Labiénus, -i, m. -um 
lack, inopia, -ae, /. necessary (be), oportet, 2 
land, terra, -ae, f.; ager, -gri, m. - neighbor, finitimus, -i, m. 
large, magnus, -a, -um never, numquam 
late at night, multa nocte new, novus, -a, -um 
law, léx, légis, f. night, nox, noctis, f. 
lay down, dép6n6, 3 no, nillus, -a, -um 
lay waste, vast, 1 no longer, non dit 
lead, diicd, 3 no one, nillus, nillius, m.; ném6, né- 

‘lead across, tradiicé, 3 minis, 7. 
lead back, rediico, 3 nor, neque 
leader, dux, ducis, m. not, non 
leap (on), insilid, 4 not only ... but also, nn sdlum... 
learn, cogn6scé, 3 sed etiam 
least, adv., minimé notable, ndtus, -a, -um; égregius, -a, 
leave, relinqu6, 3; discéd6, 3 -um | 
legion, legis, -Gnis, f. number, numerus, -i, 7. 


lest, né, with subjv. | 
letter, epistula, -ae, f.; littera, -ae, f. obey, pared, 2, with dat. 


liberty, libertas, -atis, f. obtain, obtines, 2 

lieutenant, légatus, -i, m. occupy, occup6, 1 

life, vita, -ae, f. officer, légatus, -i, m. 

light, lix, liicis, f. often, saepe 

line of battle, aciés, -é, f. old, antiquus, -a, -um; senex 
-Lingones, Lingonés, -um, m. pl. on, in, with abl. 

little while, a, adv., paulisper on account of, ob or propter, with ace. . 
long, adj., longus, -a, -um one... the other, alter... alter 
long, adv., dit one thing, iinum, -i, x. 

long time, dit onslaught, impetus, -iis, 7. 

love, am6, 1 open, apertus, -a, -um 

low, inferus, -a, -um; humilis, -e opportunity, facultas, -atis, f. 
Lucius, Liicius, -i, m. oppress, opprim6, 3 
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OF; AU0 see. 

order, jubed, 2; imperd, 1, with dat. 

Orgetorix, Orgetorix, -rigis, m. 

other, alius, -a, -ud 

ought, débed, 2; passive periphrastic 
conjugation 

our, noster, -tra, -trum 

our men, nostri, -drum, m. pl. 

ourselves, nds 

out of, é, ex, with abl. 

overtake, cdnsequor, 3 


pardon, ignéscé, 3, with dat. 

part, pars, partis, f. 

peace, pax, pacis, f. 

people, populus, -i, m. 

perform, perficiG, 3 

persuade, persuaded, 2, with dat. 

phalanx, phalanx, phalangis, f. 

Philip, Philippus, -i, . 

place, pond, 3 

place, locus, -i, m. 

place in command, praefici6, 3, with 
dat. 

piain, planitiés, -é, f. 

plan, consilium, -i, 7. 

plebeians, plébs, plébis, f. 

power, potestas, -Atis, f. 

powerful, poténs, potentis 

praise, laudG, 

prepare, par6, 1 

prepare beforehand, praepard, 1 

preserve, servoé,i - 

pretend, simul, 1 

prevent, prohibed, 2 

proceed, progredior, 3; proficiscor, 3 

propose, propond, 3 

protect, défends, 3 

protection, praesidium, -i, 7. 

province, provincia, -ae, f. 

punish, pinio, 4 ) 

put in charge, praeficid, 3, with dat. 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus, -i, m. 


quickly, celeriter 


rapidly, celeriter 

read, leg6, 3 

rear, tergum, -i, #.; in the rear, 4 tergo 

rear guard, novissimum agmen, no- 
vissimi agminis, ”.; as a protection to 
the rear guard, praesidid novissim6 
agmini 

reason, causa, -ae, f. 

receive, recipis, 3; accipid, 3 

Regulus, Régulus, -i, m. 


remain, maned, 2 

remaining, reliquus, -a, -um 
remember, memoria tene6, 2 
renew, renov6, 1; redintegrdé, 1 
report, nuntid, 1 

resist, resist6, 3, with dat. 

rest of, reliquus, -a, -um 
restore, reficid, 3 

retreat, sé recipio, 3 

return, reverté, 3 (esp. in pass.) 
reward, praemium, -i, 7. 

right, dexter, -tra, -trum 

river, flimen, -inis, 1. 

road, iter, itineris, 7.; via, viae, f. 
Roman, adj., ROmanus, -a, -um 
Roman, xoun, Romanus, -i, m. 
Rome, Roma, -ae, f. 

Romulus, Rdmulus, -i, m. 
rout, vinco, 3 

rule, v., regs, 3 

rule, noun, régnum, -i, 7. 


safe, tiitus, -a, -um 

safety, saliis, -itis, f. 

sail yard, antemna, -ae, f. 

sailor, nauta, -ae, m. 

Save, serv6, 1 

say, dicd, 3 

Scipio, Scipi6, -dnis, m. 

scout, explorator, -dris, m. 

sea, mare, -is, 7. 

secure, potior, 4 

see, vided, 2 

seek, peto, 3 

seem, videor, 2 

seize, capid, 3; occup6, 1; prehend6, 3 

select, éligs, 3 

senate, senatus, -Us, m. 

senator, senator, -6ris, m. 

send, mitt6, 3 

send (a missile), adig6, 3 

send for, arcess6, 3 

service, ius, -iis, m.; beneficium, -1, 7. 

servitude, servitiis, -iitis, f. 

Servius, Servius, -i, m. 

set free, liber6, 1 

set out, proficiscor, 3 

sharp, acitus, -a, -um 

sharply, dcriter 

she, ea 

ship, navis, -is, f. 

short, brevis, -e 

shout, clamor, -Gris, m. 

signal, signum, -1, 7. 

since, cum. Suggests also the use of & 
participle or an ablative absolute 
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Six, sex 

size, magnitiid6, -inis, f. 

slave, servus, -i, m.; serva, -ae, f. 

- slavery, servitiis, -itis, f. 

slay, occidé, 3; interficid, 3 

so, tam 

so great, tantus, -a, -um 

so that, ut, with the subjunctive in a 
clause of purpose or result 

soldier, miles, -itis, m. 

some, aliquis © 

soon, mox 

space, spatium, -i, 7. 

Spanish, Hispanus, -a, -um 

speak, dicé, 3; loquor, 3 

speech, GratiG, -Gnis, f. 

speed, celeritas, -atis, f. 

spring up, orior, 4 

stand, sto, 1 

start (a battle), committé, 3 

state, civitas, -atis, f. 

stay, maned, 2 

steal, abripio, 3 

stir, incit6, 1 ; sollicitd, 1 ; commoved, 2 

stop, prohibed, 2 

story, fabula, -ae, f. 

street, via, -ae, f. 

strong, firmus, -a, -um; 
validus, -a, -um 

successfully, féliciter 

such, adj., talis, -e; tantus, -a, -um 

such, adv., tam : 

sudden, repentinus, -a, -um; subitus, 
-a, -um 

sufficient, satis 

sufficiently, satis 

suitable, iddneus, -a, -um 

Sulla, Sulla, -ae, m. 

summer, aestas, -atis, f. 

surpass, praest6, 1, with dat.; super, 1 

surrender, v., dédo, 3 

surrender, oun, déditiG, -Gnis, f. 


fortis, -e; 


survive, supersum 
swift, celer, -eris, -ere 
swiftly, celeriter 
sword, gladius, -i, m. 


take, rapid, 3; capis, 3 

_ take away, abripio, 3 

Tarquin, Tarquinius, -i, m. 

teacher, magister, -tri, m. | 
tear down, disicié, 3 Lege 
tell, ndrrd, 1; nintio, 1 \ 4 
ten, decem . 
terms, condici6, -Gnis, f. \) 


territory,,finés, -ium, m. fl. 

than, quam; abl. if quam is omitted 

that, dem. pron. and adj., ille, illa, illud ; 
is, ea, id . 

that, rel., qui, quae, quod 

that, conj., ut (in affirmative clauses of 
purpose and result) 

that not, né (purpose) ; ut non (result) 

their, edrum, earum, edrum 

their own, suus, -a, -um 

themselves, sé (reflex.) ; ipsi, -sae, -sa 
(intens.) 

then, tum 

there, ibi 

therefore, igitur 

thing, rés, rei, /. 

think, put, 1 

this, hic, haec, hoc; is, ea, id 

those, illi, illae, illa; ei, eae, ea 

thousand, mille 

threaten, minor, 1, with dat. 

through, per, with acc. 

throw, jaci6, 3; mitté, 3 

thus, sic; ita; hdc mod6 

Tiberius, Tiberius, -i, m. 

time, tempus, -oris, 7. 

tired, défessus, -a, -um 

to, ad, with acc. 

toward, ad, with acc. 

tower, turtris, -is, f. 

town, oppidum, -i, ”. 

treachery, dolus, -i, m. 

trench, fossa, -ae, f. 

tribe, civitas, -atis, f.; géns, gentis, f. 

tribune, tribiinus, -i, m. 

Trojan, Trdjanus, -i, m. 

troops, cdpiae, -drum, f. pi. 

trust, fid6, 3; cdnfids, 3 

trustworthy, fidélis, -e 

try, tempt6, 1; conor, 1 

Tulingi, Tulingi, -drum, m. #l. 


\ Tullia, Tullia, -ae, f. 
surround, circumvenio, 4; circumdé,1 ‘\ 


twenty, viginti 
two, duo, -ae, -o 
two hundred, ducenti, -ae, -a 


under, sub, with acc. 

unendurable, nén ferendus, -a, -um 
uproar, tumultus, -iis, m. , 
us, nos 

use, v., itor, 3 

use, noun, Usus, -Us, m. 


Veneti, Veneti, -drum, m. pi. 
vessel, navis, -is, f. 
victor, victor, -Oris. m. | 
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‘victory, victoria, -ae, f. 
village, vicus, -i, m. 
Virginius, Virginius, -i, m. 


wage, gero, 3 

wall, mirus, -i, m. 

war, bellum, -i, 2. 

warn, moned, 2 

watch, vigilia, -ae, f. 

water, aqua, -ae, f. 

way, iter, itineris, ”.; via, viae, f. 

way (manner), modus, -i, m. 

well, bene 

what, quis (qui), quae, quid (quod) 

what sort of, qualis, -e 

when, ubi, with indic.; cum with subjv. 
Suggests also the use of a participle or 
ablative absolute 

where, ubi 

which, inierrog., quis (qui), quae, quid 
(quod | 

which, rel., qui, quae, quod 

while, cum, with subjv.; dum, with 
indic. 

whither, qué 


who, interrog., quis 

who, rel., qui, quae 

whole, omnis, -e; tdtus, -a, -um 
why, cir 

wife, uxor, -6ris, f. 

win, vinco, 3 

wing, corni, -is, 7. 

winter, hiems, -is, f. 

wish, cupid, 3; vold 

with, cum, with abl. 

with regard to, dé, with abl. 
withstand, sustined, 2 
witness, testis, -is, m. 
woods, silva, -ae, f. 

work, labord, 1 

wound, v., vulnerG, 1 
wound, zoun, vulnus, -eris, % 
write, scribo, 3 


year, annus, -i, m. 

you, tu 

young man, aduléscéns, -entis, m. 
your, tuus, -a, -um; vester, -tra, -trum 


zeal, studium, -i, 7. 
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ablative: absolute, 122, 501 
of accordance, 114, 501 
of agent, 501 
of cause, 501 
of comparison, 164, 501 
of degree of difference, 43 
of description, 270, 501; in predicate 
position, 381 
of manner, 501 
of means, 501 
of place from which, 47, 500 
of place where, 500 
of separation, 113, 501; with prepo- 
sition omitted, 113 
of specification (respect), 501 
of time when or within which, 501 
with certain deponent verbs, 172, 
501 
with certain prepositions, 501, 502 
with dignus, 92 
- ablative absolute: formation, 122; gen- 
eral character, 122; participles 
used with, 122; translation by a 
clause, 122; with two nouns, 148, 
153 
accusative: as direct object, 500 
as subject of an infinitive, 64, 500 
in exclamations, 187 
of extent, 500 
of place whither, 500 
two accusatives with certain verbs, 
500 
with certain prepositions, 500, 502 
“with compounds of trans, 364 
active periphrastic conjugation, 269, 508 
adjectives: agreement of, 502 
comparison, regular, 480; irregular, 
65, 480 
declension, first and second, 473, 474; 
third, 474; irregular, 475; of com- 
 paratives, 476 
denoting a part, 134 


numeral, 481 
predicate, 502 
substantive use of, 502 
superlatives with quam, 264 
adverbial clause of purpose, 74 
adverbs, 502; comparison of, 480 
agreement, of adjective with noun, 503: 
of relative with antecedent, 502 
aliquis, declension of, 202, 479 
alius, declension of, 475 
alter, declension of, 475 
antecedent, attracted 
clause, 286 
assimilation, 137 
attraction of indicative to subjunctive, — 
199 | 


into relative 


Britain: customs of the Britons, 423; 
geography of, as conceived by 
Caesar, 418; geography of Cae- 
sar’s expedition to, 411-413; in 
Caesar’s time, 392, 396-397; in- 
habitants and natural resources of, 
413; second invasion of, by Cae- 
sar, 419 


Caesar: as author, 77; as explorer, 
417; early career of, 249; early 
years of, 249; leader of populares, 
238; member of First Triumvirate, 
225, 238, 250; personal appearance 
and qualities of, 250; proconsul- 
ship of, in Gaul, 116, 250; public 
offices held by, 250 

cardinal numerals, 481 

case possibilities of nouns, 497-498 

causal clauses: with cum, 104, 506, 
with quod, quia, quoniam, and in- 
dicative, 506; with subjunctive, 
395 

chronology of Roman history, 10 

comparatives, declension of, 476 
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comparison of adjectives, irregular, 65, 
_ 480; regular, 480 

concessive clauses with cum, 310, 506 

conjugation of verbs, deponent, 104, 
105, 490; irregular, 492-496; reg- 
ular, 482-490 

conjunctions, 502 

cum clauses: causal, 104, 505; con- 
cessive, 310, 506; descriptive, 104, 
506; time-defining, 103, 506 


dative: double dative, 183, 190, 500 
of agent, 332, 500 
of indirect object, 499 
of possession, 233, 500 
of purpose, 182, 500 
of reference, 74, 182, 499 
with adjectives, 499 
with compounds, 75, 499; with com- 
pounds of satis, 293 
with the passive of special verbs in 
an impersonal construction, 75, 
113, 332 
with special verbs, 75, 499 
débed, past tense with presefit infini- 
tive, 55, 286 
declensions: of adjectives, 473-476; of 
nouns, 471-473; of i-stem nouns, 
472; of pronouns, 476-479 
demonstrative pronouns, declension of, 
477-478 
deponent verbs, conjugation of, 104, 
105, 490; with ablative, 172, 501 
descriptive relative clauses, 104, 411 
duo, declension of, 476 


ego, declension of, 476 

eo, conjugation of, 163, 494 

esse, omitted in perfect passive infini- 
tive, 278 

etsi, in concessive clauses, 507 


fearing, verbs of, 224 

fero, conjugation of, 155, 494 
fio, conjugation of, 223, 495 
fore = futurum esse, 391 


future active participle, formation of, 
123; with forms of sum in active 
periphrastic conjugation, 269 

future passive infinitive, 457 

future passive participle, 211 

future perfect tense, 163, 228, 229, 245 

future tense, action expressed by, 503; 
indicative, 483; infinitive, active, 
123, 504; passive, 457 


Gauls: censorship of the news among 
the, 408; culture of the, 271; 
knights of the, 392; marriage laws 
and funeral rites of the, 405; oc- 
cupations of the, 265; religion of 
the, 402; sacrifices among the, 
397; territory of the, 251; why 
Caesar interfered with the, 254 

genitive: objective, 499 . : 

of description, 270; in predicate, 
270, 339 

of measure, 337, 391 

of the whole, 499 

possessive, 499 

Germans: customs of the, 425, 429; 
why Caesar went into the country 
of the, 389 . 

gerund: forms of, 200; in English, 
200; of deponents, 200; things to 
be remembered about, 212; use 
of, 200 

gerundive: forms of, 11; use of, 212;. 
with ad or causa to express pur- 
pose, 212; with forms of swum in 
passive periphrastic conjugation, 
325; things to be remembered 
about, 212; translation of, 212; 
of deponents, 212; agreement of, 
212 


hic, declension of, 477 
historical infinitive, 431 
historical present, 264 


i-stem nouns, 472 
id, declension of, 477 
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idem, declension of, 478 

ille, declension of, 477 

imperative: forms of, 488; shortened 
forms of, 17; of deponents, 222; 
use of, 72, 503 

imperfect tense: forms of, in indica- 
tive, 483; forms of, in subjunc- 
tive, 73, 486; kind of action ex- 
pressed, 503 

impersonal passive of certain verbs 
with dative, 75, 113, 332 

impersonal verbs, 123, 163, 169, 181, 
332 , | 

indefinite pronouns: declension of, 72, 
503; in causal clauses, 72, 506; 
in relative clauses, 507; in sub- 
ordinate clauses in indirect state- 
‘ments, 508; in time clauses, 72 

indirect questions: character of, 201; 
compared with indirect statements, 
202; mood of verb in, 201, 507; 
tenses used in, 201 

indirect statements, 65; compared with 
indirect questions, 202; tenses of 
infinitive used in, 65; subordinate 
clauses in, 320; verbs and expres- 
sions introducing, 65, 103, 199 

infinitive: as subject, 503; comple- 

- mentary, 503; formation of fu- 
ture active, 123; in indirect state- 
ments, 503; perfect active, 64; 
perfect passive, 64; tenses of, in 
indirect statements, 504; general 
use of tenses of, 504 

intensive pronoun, declension of, 478 

interrogative pronoun and adjective, de- 
clension of, 478 

ipse, declension of, 478 

irregular verbs, conjugation of: 6, 
494, 163; ferd, 155, 494; fid, 223, 
495; sum, 492; possum, 493; 
volo, 114, 496; n6ld, 212, 496 


jubed, objective infinitive with, 64 


Latin words studied in relation to Eng- 


lish: accipid, 203; adversus, 145; 
applicd, 184; appropingud, 203; 
audax, 75; auxilium, 106, 157; 
calamitds, 115; clamor, 115; com- 
mitto, 203; commoved, 116; con- 
cordia, 115; conditor, 75; contra, 
84, 125; convenid, 203; currd, 75; 
défénsus, 106; éducd, 203; ex- 
Spectd, 184; gaudium, 66; gratior, 
156; imperium, 84; impetus, 84; 
jaced, 183; labor, 115; lated, 181, 
léx, 84; medius, 136; merged, 157; 
minutus, 124; mirus, 156; mors, 
97; mitd, 157; occupd, 106, 184; 
orator, 715; par, 84; patior, 184; 
pax, 157; perford, 156; permaneo, 
84; placed, 66; possum, 106; po- 
téns, 84; proécédd, 203; progredior, 
203; prénintid, 203; pugnod, 183; 
rectpid, 106, 136; regd, 184; re- 
sponded, 115; restitud, 106; réx, 
106; secundus, 124; sentid, 157; 
sequor, 124; servitis, 115;  siled, 
184; sdlus, 84, 156; spatium, 84; 
studed, 184; sufficid, 184; totus, 
116; ¢trddd, 108; wtwéansed, 203; 
ultimus, 157; valed, 156; vasto, 
156; verto, 125; victus, 106; visus, 
116; vulnus, 116 

licet, 123; accusative and infinitive as 
subject, 64 

locative, 502 


malo, conjugation of, 496 
mille, declension of, 476 


né, conjunction, with clauses of pur- 
pose, 74, 507; with clauses after 
verbs of fearing, 224, 507 

nolo, conjugation of, 496, 212 

nominative, as subject, 499; as predi- 
cate noun or adjective, 499 

noun clauses. See substantive clauses 


“nouns, first declension, 471 


second declension, 471 
third declension, 472 
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fourth declension, 473 

fifth declension, 473 

irregular, 473 
numerals, 481 


object, direct, 500; indirect, 499 

objective infinitive, 503 

obligation or necessity, expressed by 
passive periphrastic conjugation, 
325 

oportet, 123; accusative and infinitive 
as subject, 64 

opus est, with ablative, 95 


participles, as adjectives, 182, 504 
equivalent to clauses, 505 
four participles, 123 
future active participle, 123, 269, 505 
future passive participle, 211, 505 
of deponent verbs, 123 
perfect participle of deponent verbs, 
translation of, 81, 103, 267, 286 
present active participle, 181 
used in ablative absolute, 504; in 
periphrastic conjugations, 505 
used substantively, 182, 504 
passive periphrastic conjugation, 325, 
508 | 
past perfect tense: indicative, 485; 
subjunctive, 154, 155; used in 
causal and descriptive clauses, 154 
perfect participle: used as adjective, 
102, 103; to make ablative abso- 
lute, 122;. of deponent verbs, how 
translated, 103, 267, 281, 286 
perfect tense: indicative, 484; infini- 
tive, 64, 489, 504; participle, 490; 
subjunctive, 163, 172, 173, 287, 
487, 504 
periphrasis, 343 
periphrastic conjugations: active, 269, 
508; passive, 325, 508 
personal passive, 81 
personal pronouns, declension, 476 
persons prominent in Roman history: 
Aemilius Paulus, 7, 179, 204; 
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Ancus Marcius, 79, 84; Antony, 
7, 8, 231; Appius Claudius, 119, 
121, 133; Augustus, 7, 8, 63, 118, 
231; Aurelian, 10; Brutus, 93, 
94; Camillus, 63, 102; Cato, 7, 
63, 77, 166, 208-210; Cicero, 7, 62, 


142, 236, 252; Cincinnatus, 102; 


Cinna, 7; Constantine, 10; Co- 
riolanus, 102; Crassus, 7, 8, 204, 
225, 238, 250; Curiatii, 79; Decii, 
63; Diocletian, 10; Duilius, 7, 


' 151; Eutropius, 77; Fabius Maxi- 


mus, 7, 129, 178, 180; Fabricius, 
63, 142; Flamininus, 7, 197, 199, 
204; Flaminius, 170; Florus, 77; 
Gaius Gracchus, 7, 63, 126, 216, 
220-222, 225; ., Gellius, 77))142; 
Hadrian, 9; Hamilcar, 151, 153, 
161; Hannibal, 77, 151, 160, 161, 
169, 170, 177, 178, 179, 181, 188, 
190; Hasdrubal, 162; Hirtius, 
469; Horatii, 79; Horatius Cocles, 
101; Jugurtha, 204, 231; Lepi- 
dus; 7juSs chivys93}? 0240771210; 
Lutatius Catulus, 153; Maharbal, 
171; Manius Curius, 102; Mar- 
cellus, 7; Marcus Aurelius, 9; 
Marius, 7, 195, 204, 216, 225, 230, 
231, 233, 238, 249, 259; Mithra- 
dates, 204, 231, 238, 239, 249: 
Numa Pompilius, 79, 84; Philip 


of Macedon, 197; Plutarch, 77; ~: 


Pompey, 7, 8, 63, 195, 204, 206, 
225; 231,238; 239250, 258-7 Pore 
sena, 101; Pyrrhus, 129, 133, 141, 
145; Regulus, 7, 151, 152; Romu- 
lus, 70, 84; Scipio Aemilianus, 166, 
204; Scipio Africanus, 63, 117, 
160, 166, 180, 188, 189, 190, 204; 
Septimius Severus, 10; Servius Tul- 
lius, 79, 84, 86, 91, 93; Suetonius, 
77; Sulla, 7, 195, 204, 216, 225, 
230, 231-233, 238, 249; Tacitus, 
77, 193; Tarquinius Priscus, 79, 
84; Tarquinius Superbus, 84, 87, 
101; ‘Tiberius Gracchus, 7, 63, 


INDEX 


126, 216, 220-222, 225; Titus, 9; 
Trajan, 9; Tullius Hostilius, 79, 
80; Valerius, 118; Valerius Maxi- 
mus, 77; Vergil, 14, 57, 58, 61, 
62; Vespasian, 9 

plus, declension of, 476 

possum, conjugation of, 493 

predicate noun and adjective, 499 

prefixes: ad-, 136; con- (cum-), 136, 
137; dé-, 136; dis-, 136; ex-, 
136; in-, 106, 136; in- (not), 136; 
inter-, 124; intra-, 124; ob- (oc-), 
106, 136, 137; per-, 137; prae-, 
137; prd- 136; re- (red-), 106, 
136, 137; sub-, 137; super-, 124; 
supra-, 124; trans-, 136 

prepositions: with ablative, 501; with 
accusative, 500 

present tense: action expressed by, 
503; historical, 264; indicative, 
482; infinitive, 489, 504; infini- 
tive in indirect statements, 503; 
participle, declension of, 475; sub- 
junctive, 88, 486 

primary tenses, 74, 174 

pronouns, 476-479; used adjectively, 
502 ; 

purpose: adverbial clauses of, 74; da- 

tive of, 182, 500; gerundive with 

ad or causa expressing, 212; rela- 
tive clauses of, 135; relative clauses 
of, containing a comparative, 278, 
436; supine showing, 408, 435; 
substantive clauses of, 74; tenses 
of subjunctive used in clauses of, 
74; things to be remembered 
about, 74 


qua, in causal clause, 506 

quam, with comparatives, 164 
quamquam, in concessive clause, 507 
questions, indirect, 201, 202 

qui, indefinite, declension of, 478 
qui, relative, declension of, 478 
quia, in causal clause, 506 

quidam, declension of, 82, 479 


quis, indefinite, declension of, 478 

quis, interrogative, declension of, 478 

quisquam, declension of, 96, 479 

quisque, declension of, 96, 479 

quo, with purpose clauses, 278, 436, 507 

quod, in causal clauses, 506; in other 
clauses, 506 : 

quoniam, in causal clauses, 506 


reflexive pronouns, declension of, 477 

relative clauses: antecedent attracted 
into, 286; descriptive, 200, 240, 
354, 411; of purpose, 135 

relative pronoun, agreement, 502; as 
connective, 89, 95; declension of, 
478 | 

result clauses, adverbial, 83; substan- 
tive, 83; tenses of subjunctive 
used in, 83; introduced by ut and 
ut non, 83; things to be remem- 
bered about, 83 

rhetorical question, 425 

Roman character, 61, 66, 101, 175, 176, 
192 

Roman city life in the first century B.C., 
241-242 

Roman country life in the first century 
B.C., 234-236 

Roman historians, 77 

Roman political and social institutions: 
aedile, 116; Augustan Age, 61; 
censor, 107, 117, 208, 210, 211; 
census, 86, 208, 210; centuria, 86; 
citizenship in the colonies, 145, 
146; comitia centuridta, 87, 91, 97, 
107, 117; comitia curiata, 91, 97; 
comitia tribiita, 98, 107, 117, 125; 
concilium plébis, 107; consuls, 94, 
97, 107, 116; conti, 107; con- 
tribution of Greece, 193; Corpus 
Juris Civilis, 137; courts, 138; 
criminal offenses, 138; cariae, 91; 
cursus honorum, 116; decemvir, 

- 119, 121; dictator, 102, 107, 117; 

dictatorial leaders, 195, 203, 204, 
205, 225, 226, 230, 232, 238; Em- 
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pire, 8, 9, 97, 107, 125, 195, 203; 
equités, 216, 230; fascés, 91; First 
Triumvirate, 8, 225, 238, 250; 
gentés, 97, 125; Hortensian Law, 
126; juaniorés, 91; king, 90, 137; 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, 119, 
120, 125, 137; léx provincia, 185; 
lictors, 91; luxury and power, 
effect of, 192; monarchy, 2, 70, 
79, 84, 86, 90, 93; novus homé, 
211; optimatés, 7, 126, 216, 230, 
238, 249; organization of Italy, 
145, 146; organization of prov- 
inces, 185; pdanem et circénsés, 217 ; 
plebeians, 110, 125, 126; patricians, 
97, 110, 112, 119, 137; patricians 
and plebeians, 82, 97, 110, 125, 
220-223, 225; popularés, 7, 126, 
216, 217, 230, 238, 249; praetor, 
102, 107, 116, 138; priests, 137; 
proconsul, 116, 185; -propraetor, 
116, 185; proscription, 138; prov- 
inces, 185; prdvocatio, 95, 125; 
punishment of crime, 138; - quaes- 
tor, 102, 116, 185; Republic, 6, 7, 
8, 97, 107, 125, 195, 203; Roman 
law, 137, 138; Second Triumvi- 
rate, 8; Senate, 90, 97, 107, 108, 
117, 125, 126, 216; seniorés, 91; 
tribunes, 107, 110, 117, 119, 125 


Roman warfare: aciés, 338; agger, 323, 


444; agmen, 315; agmen quadra- 
tum, 315; dlae, 299, 307; addarii, 
299; aquilifer, 400; ariés, 444; 
artillery, 450; auxilia, 279, 299, 
339, 344; ballista, 450; carrobal- 
listae, 372; castra, 322, 444; cata- 
pult, 450; centuria, 293; centurid, 
139, 307; cohors, 294, 338; cohors 
praetoria, 300, 326; cornicinés, 279, 
299; decuriae, 299; dux, 306; 
equitatus, 279; equités, 279, 299, 
344; évocati, 279, 299, 326; ex- 
ploratorés, 298, 299; fabri, 279, 
299; falcés muralés, 384, 444; food 
of the army, 333-334; fleet, Cae- 


sar’s, 379-380; fossa, 323; fundi- 
torés, 279, 299; galea, 287; gladius, 
287; glans, 351; health of the 
army, 348; hiberna, 328; impedi- 
menta, 288, 316; imperator, 306; 
jugum (sub), 134, 278; Jlégatus, 
306, 326; Jlegid, 293, 294; lorica, 
287; maniple, 338; miles, 347; 
milités levis armatirae, 299; mirus, 
210; nautae, 380; ndvés dctuariae, 
380; ndvés longae, 380; ndvés one- 
rariae, 380; mnovissimum agmen, 
315; obsidid, 443, 462, 463; ona- 
ger, 450; oppugnatio, 443; pedi- 
tdtus, 279; pedités, 279; phalanx, 
304, 354; pilum, 288, 338, 433; 
porta decumana, 326; portae castro- 
rum, 326; praefectus equitum, 307; 
praetorium, 326; primipilus, 307, 
436; primum agmen, 315; proe- 
lium, 338; qualifications for army 
service, 347, 348; quaestor, 306, 
326; quinquereme, 380; recruit- 
ing the army, 343-344; réstrum, 
153; sacrdmentum, 344; sagittarii, 
279, 299; sarcina, 288; scorpid, 
452; sciutum, 287; siegeworks, 
462; signa, 337, 432; speculd- 
loria navigia, 400; speculatorés, 
298, 299; testidd, 365, 443; tor- 
menta, 380, 450; tubicinés, 279, 
299; turmac, 299; turrés, 384, 
444; training of soldier, 351, 352; 
iribiini militum, 306; trireme, 380; 
vallum, 210, 323; veterdni, 279, 
299, 326; véxillum, 326; vigiliae, 
328; vineae, 444 

Rome and America: 67, 85, 91, 98, 108, 
117, 126, 139, 146, 177, 186, 193, 
217, 226 


satis, dative with compounds of, 293 

scientific words of Latin origin, 214, 215, 
225, 234, 240 

semideponent verbs, 81 

sequence of tenses, 74, 173, 174, 504; 
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m indirect questions, 201; in in- 
direct statements, 329, 508 
secondary tenses, 74, 174 
si, in clauses of condition, 507 
sdlus, declension of, 475 
subjunctive mood in English, 72 
subjunctive mood: after verbs of fear- 
ing, 224 
attracted, 199 
forms of, present, 89; imperfect, 73; 
perfect, 163, 172, 173, 287, 487; 
past perfect, 154 
how translated, 72 
independently used, 228, 356 
in causal clauses, 104, 506 
in concessive clauses, 310, 506 
in clauses of description (relative), 
81, 240, 354, 411 
in clauses of purpose, 74, 505 
in clauses of result, 83, 505 
in cum clauses of description, 103, 
104 
in indirect questions, 201, 507 
in Latin, 72, 504 
in relative clauses of purpose, 135, 
507 
in subordinate clauses in indirect 
statements, 143, 153, 154, 163, 177, 
191, 320, 507 . 
in substantive clauses of purpose, 74, 
505 
in substantive clauses of result, 83, 
505 
things to be remembered about, 73 
volitive, 74 
subordinate clauses not in indirect 
statements, 505 
substantive clauses: after verbs of fear- 


ing, 224, 505; of purpose, 74, 505; 
of result, 83, 505 
suffixes: Glis, 106; -a@nus, 157; -arius, 
106; -ibilis, 106, 157; -i6, 106; 
-or, 106; -ulus, 84 
supine: in -i, 408; in -um, 408, 435 


tenses: of indicative, 503; of infini- 
tive, 504; of subjunctive, 504. See 
also present tense, imperfect tense, 
etc. 

time-defining clauses: with cum, 103; 
with other words, 104, 506 — 

totus, declension of, 475 

trés, declension of, 476 

tu, declension of, 476 


ubi = ut ibi, 172 

illus, declension of, 475 

unde = ut inde, 191 

unus, declension of, 476 

ut: with clauses of purpose, 74, 505; 
with time clauses, 505; with 
clauses of result, 83, 505; with 
substantive clauses, 74, 83, 505; 
with verbs of fearing, 224 

uter, declension of, 475 

utor, with ablative, 172, 501 


verbs, 502. See the several moods and 
tenses 

vocative, 501 

voice, 503 

volitive subjunctive, 74 

vold, conjugation, 114, 496 


warfare, ancient and modern, compared, 
371-373 
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